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prof and athlete. 
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Six Rooms to 


Start,” a description of the strictly mod- 
ern new Northwest School (elementary) 
in Montclair, N. J., will be the archi- 
tectural feature of the February number. 
Written for The Nation’s ScHoots by 
the late Frank Pickell, it describes the 
up-to-the-minute first unit of what will 
be, when completed, a _ fifteen-room 
structure with an auditorium, gymna- 
sium, library and office space. In its 
present state, it is strictly a classroom 
unit. Floor plans and many photographs 
will increase its value to the reader. 


Tue depression 
stopped the movement toward individual 
work in classrooms through the medium 
of smaller classes. The one aspect of 
school work that remains personal in its 
relationships with the individual student 
is personnel work. 

Supt. Paul C. Stetson of Indianapolis 
will lead off an interesting February is- 
sue with an analysis of the two aspects 
of personnel work — the administrative 
and the functional. He suggests an ideal 
set-up for a city large enough to main- 
tain a sizable staff. 


Many kind words 


have been spoken about the M. M. 
Chambers series. Next month this spe- 
cialist in school law will strike a chord 
particularly attuned to the typical reader 
—“The Superintendent’s Sphere.” 

What is the proper scope of the super- 
intendent’s activities in relation to his 
board of education? Is he wholly at the 
board’s mercy when it becomes domi- 
nated by an officious’ individual or a 
hostile faction? 

The article is hopeful in tone, indicat- 
ing that the school superintendency is 
advancing toward a new epoch, wherein 
its responsibilities will be better defined, 
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its integrity better respected and its free- 
dom from pettiness better guarded. 


Mwocu more is 


known today about school lighting than 
ever before. But it is pretty largely the 
lighting experts and not the school ad- 
ministrators who know it. 

An illuminating article by an illumin- 
ating engineer, Roy A. Palmer, will be 
presented next month—‘‘New Light on 
Lighting,” of the effect 
of proper school lighting on scholarship. 

Glare be eliminated the 
schoolroom, Mr. Palmer asserts. Bare 
lamps should not be tolerated any place. 
The school auditorium should be arti- 
ficially illuminated so that anyone can 
see to take notes any place. In the gym- 
nasium lamps should provide a high level 
of illumination on the floor. 


\W/ ITH forty-two 


legislatures in session, Hazel Davis’s 
“Minimum Salary Legislation for Teach- 
ers” has a timely value for superin- 
tendents. Miss Davis is among the Feb- 
ruary contributors with a summary of 
statutory provisions and with a list of 
the essential features of a minimum 
salary law. Miss Davis is assistant di- 


rector of research of the N. E. A. 


an exposition 


must in 


Tu American As- 
sociation of School Administrators— 
will that be the new name of the De- 
partment of Superintendence following 
the February meeting? This and other 
proposed amendments to the constitution 
and by-laws will be presented in the next 
issue. 
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LET’S TAKE THE LONG VIEW OF WHAT 
THE MIMEOGRAPH CAN DO FOR YOU 


“Duplicating devices increase the personal efhiciency of principal and teach- 
ers, contribute definitely to the effectiveness of the school. The Mimeograph 








is accepted as an indispensable mechanical aid in secondary school admin- 
istration.” So savs an educator of national repute. A sweeping statement 
supported by actual results piled up in representative schools all over 
America. In appraising what Mimeograph can do for you, its benefits may 
be classified in three distinct groups: 1, a substantial saving of time and 
money in handling of school forms and other routine requirements; 2, rev- 
olutionary betterment of teaching technique and lifting of teacher morale 
through use of lesson sheets and other classroom aids; 3, building of im- 
proved relations with both pupils and parents through school publications. 
In your community there is a factory-trained man who will gladly demon- 
strate this all-purpose duplicating process, without obligation. Consult clas- 
sified phone directory for local address or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Free to school executives. Send for your complimentary 
copy of a new and handsome booklet entitled “The All-Purpose 
School Duplicating Process.” It contains many helpful and 
timely suggestions. Write to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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CHECK UP 


On These Floor Points! 
vV 


IS YOUR GYMNASIUM FLOOR 
SCARRED WITH RUBBER-BURNS 


a 


DO THE PLAYERS SLIP AND FALL 
WHEN THE GAME IS FAST 


5 


OR 
DO YOU HAVE A 


GYMLOH 


FINISHED FLOOR 
WHICH WILL NOT RUBBER-BURN 
WHICH IS NOT SLIPPERY 
AND WHICH RESISTS 
HEAT - STAINS - ALKALI - ALCOHOL 
BOILING WATER and DILUTE ACIDS 


9» 


MIDLAND 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES 


INC. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 


We manufacture a complete line of floor finishes, waxes and 
cleansers, insecticides, disinfectants, liquid and jelly soaps. 
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GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


RE good lighting, good plants and 
efficient teachers enough? Many 
schools believe not. They also provide 
for Sound Distribution—a proven aid to 
better instruction and administration. 
In these schools, the new Western 
Electric Program Sound System aids in 
foreign language, current events, home 


economics, music appreciation courses. 


Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


ca 
Gentlemen: Please send me the bulletins giving , 
full details of the new Western Electric Program | 
Sound System. 
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Dulisit? 





It enables all to hear clearly in the 
auditorium— furnishes entertainment — 
distributes announcements instantly to 
any or all rooms. 

Make your school modern, too. Fill in 
the coupon today. Graybar, our distribu- 
tor, will gladly survey your school for 
Sound, furnish suggestions and specifica- 


tions—without obligation. 


PROGRAM DISTRIBUTION AND PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company. In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Repeal Teachers’ Oaths 


WENTY-ONE States and the District of Columbia now 
T provide for teachers’ loyalty oaths by statutory enact- 
ment. Twenty-seven states apparently have found it 
unnecessary to place these restrictions upon their public 
school teachers. Existing statutes are of different types. 
Some provide for loyalty oaths only, while nine include, 
in addition, certain negative restrictions on teaching. 

The chief protest against these fear-inspired statutes 
on the part of individual teachers, professional organ- 
izations and many laymen was with respect not to the 
question of loyalty but rather to the discriminatory 
nature of these statutes and their easy diversion to puni- 
tive use on the part of authority or special interests. 

While a few of these enactments preceded the depres- 
sion, most of them grew out of the fear engendered by 
the economic debacle, together with the neurotic atti- 
tude toward radical propaganda. Objective examination 
of leftist possibilities in this country indicates that at 
no time was there even a remote possibility of extreme 
radicalism. Whatever radicalism did exist was certainly 
not present in our public schools of elementary, second- 
ary or collegiate ranks. As a group the teaching pro- 
fession is unusually conservative. However, our profes- 
sional red-baiters raised a bogey and their hysterical 
phobias quickly transferred themselves to certain 
interest-groups and in turn to many publicity-loving 
legislators. The result was a crop of teachers’ loyalty 
oaths! 

This fear complex followed the usual American pat- 
tern of attempting to legislate conduct through statute. 
The general outcomes were that the pressure groups and 
professional inquisitors all thought the statutes too lax, 
while every loyal teacher felt the shame of questioning 
something that represented the highest professional 
obligation. After all, there is something in being a 
member of a profession! Our own observation, covering 
a fairly large area, disclosed some foolish teachers, but 
no teachers disloyal to their country and their state. 
The net result has been a distinct emotional reaction 
on the part of the teaching profession, an attitude that 
does not improve teaching morale. 


No teacher seriously objects to a general expression 
of loyalty to the institutions of the state at the time 
of his legal induction, through certification, into teaching 
service. Every real teacher does object to statutes which 
each year tend to lower professional morale through 
legal discrimination between different types of state 
service. State and national officials are required to take 
an oath of loyalty only upon their initial induction into 
office, not every time they receive a raise in pay. Non- 
elective officials in state service seldom are required to 
take legal oath or even make declaration of loyalty. 

Now that the fear mania is subsiding and even our 
most prominent red-baiters feel that the alleged com- 
munistic menace has gone back to its dragon cave, it is 
time for peripatetic “viewers-with-alarm” and “there- 
ought-to-be-a-lawers” to come out of the mystic dark- 
ness of the woods, where they have been enacting child- 
ish fairy tales, into the bright sunshine. In this more 
hopeful atmosphere it should now be possible for them 
to join hands with teachers and others to move for a 
repeal of these discriminatory teachers’ oaths. 

These statutes have served no purpose. Their con- 
tinuation is an open insult to the teaching profession. 
They should be repealed in their present form during 
the 1937 sessions of our state legislatures. It would be 
excellent for the twenty-one states and the District of 
Columbia to follow the example of the more stable and 
sensible twenty-seven states that did not find such legis- 
lation necessary or even desirable. 


Reconstruction Problems 


72 depression emergency in education is safely 
passed. High spot surveys show that practically 
every state has good schools, fair schools and decidedly 
poor schools. The range of adequacy within each state 
is probably as great as the range of adequacy for the 
nation as a whole. Many blame these conditions on 
the depression. Such an assumption is hardly in tune 
with the facts. While the depression undoubtedly ac- 
centuated inadequacy by a general lowering of efficiency 
of the entire activity, it must be fully recognized that 
these problems existed long before the depression. 





Public education faces today a vital program of recon- 
struction. Until these problems are at least partially 
solved, the school cannot function efficiently nor can 
it expect increasingly large support. Improvement and 
increased support will be twins during the next few 
decades. In general, the fundamental needs are two- 
fold: to provide equality of opportunity and to increase 
the social efficiency of the institution. 

So far “equalizing programs” have been far more 
concerned with increased support for the same program 
than real equalization through direct improvement of 
weaknesses. There has also been much more em- 
phasis on the territorial than on the racial or individual 
aspects of this problem. An enlarged concept of equal- 
ization is now badly needed. Like increased efficiency, 
it is doubtful whether equalization of opportunity can 
be achieved except through complete reorganization. 
The specific problems of reorganization number at least 
ten. They are of such final importance that specific 
treatment will be given each during the course of the 
vear. Here they can be mentioned only briefly. 

The first major problem is the adjustment of the 
school to our cultural need, or the vitalization of the 
entire program reevaluated in dynamic rather than aca- 
demic patterns. It means the complete rebuilding of 
curriculums, in terms of objectives, methods and 
materials. While certain small-area progress is being 
made, the state school systems as a whole seem un- 
affected by changing conditions and needs. 

Changing cultural demands on the schools include 
also the need for the enlargement of service. Plans for 
the extension of secondary school service through the 
fourteenth year are essential. Adult education must be 
provided on the several levels of need and considered 
more completely as an essential part of the total pro- 
gram instead of merely a casual addition. Technical 
diagnosis and remedial educational treatment indicate 
a new area in service that only the more favorably sit- 
uated city systems have been able to provide. 

The essentially social nature of our elementary and 
secondary schools throughout the fourteenth year means 
a shift of emphasis, from organizing instruction on the 
eliminative and competitive plan to meet minority needs 
for college preparation, to objectives, types and methods 
adjusted to the needs of the mass of students. 

Improved personnel is absolutely vital and the first 
condition to an improved education. It is now possible 
because of the relation between supply and demand 
to develop higher selectivity and to train more adequate 
teachers. Teacher training can no longer be left com- 
pletely to the discretion of our competing and number- 
conscious training institutions. Both the teaching pro- 
fession and the state must be concerned in seeking im- 
provement here. 

Adjustment to cultural need, extension of service, 
improvement of instruction and personnel are practically 
impossible under our present district system of local 





administration. So long as the numerically major ad- 
ministrative district is involved in the farmer’s local 
economy and gerrymandered to suit realty interests, 
there is little hope. Reorganization in terms of eco- 
nomic, social and educational need will give sufficient 
elbow room and a broad enough number and financial 
base to make some of these changes effective. 

Building an adequate physical plant in terms of edu- 
cational and social needs is essential environmentally. 
Architectural and contractual interests must be subor- 
dinated to educational need and better buildings pro- 
vided. 

It is difficult, if not actually impossible, to solve any 
of these problems except as finance is_ sufficient. 
Finance still depends on two factors, ability and will- 
ingness. Inherent ability may be present but cramped 
because of functional inadequacy of tax laws. Our 
finance problems include need for better balance in 
revenue systems, the more complete taxation of all forms 
of wealth, and more efficient systems of collection and 
administration. Future finance programs must look to 
a larger element of state and some form of federal aid. 

The democratization of the teaching process and 
administrative procedures by which our educational 
programs are promulgated is vitally essential. By a 
peculiar paradox it now seems to be accepted that the 
best way of producing democratically capable individ- 
uals is through an intensive autocratic methodology. 

Probably as vital as any of these reconstruction prob- 
lems is the need for the development of a continuing 
program of interpretation of education to the people 
both by the legal organization and by the profession as 
a whole. It is in this area that financial willingness is 
determined through understanding and appreciation. 

Closely allied with this program of improvement is 
the necessity for building a well integrated and capable 
teaching profession or guild. Here, finally, seems to lie 
the responsibility for vision, for planning and for the 
development of the essential supporting opinion. 


Federal Reorganization 
NE of the major tasks of the second Roosevelt ad- 
O ministration will be to effect complete reorganiza- 
tion of the bulky, overlapping, and, in many instances, 
competing divisions of the federal executive service. 
The chief departments of government, so intimately 
responsible for putting into practice the policies estab- 
lished legally by congress, have developed by the pro- 
cess of accretion rather than in terms of function. New 
activities have been added as need required, but without 
orderly plan or process. Thus the federal executive plan 
upon close examination looks somewhat like the old 
patchwork quilts of grandmother’s day. 
Attempts to reorganize federal departments have 
been made quite consistently since the Harding admin- 
istration. Neither Harding, Coolidge, Hoover nor 
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Roosevelt, in his first administration, apparently had 
the power to substitute logic for the intrenched efforts 
of bureaucracy operating through emotional and politi- 
cal home ties on both houses of congress. For the first 
time it seems possible to secure rational reorganization. 

Early indications of change in executive department 
alignments, in terms of function, promise the creation of 
at least one new cabinet position or department. While 
the title for this unit has not been definitely deter- 
mined, the one now most generally favored is that of 
“Health, Education and Welfare.” The tentative work- 
ing plan considers these three divisions as separate en- 
tities in themselves, each under the administration of an 
under secretary, united only in their general interests 
through the secretary. 

The plan proposes the realignment of most of the 
now scattered educational activities of the federal gov- 
ernment into a logical and well integrated whole, includ- 
ing the present Office of Education. In this plan pro- 
vision will be made for the administration of educational 
programs directly under the control of the federal gov- 
ernment and for the control of those activities in the 
field of public education to which the federal govern- 
ment has only a service obligation. 

Two major fields are involved, one the direction of 
its own fields of interest, and the other the collection, 
analysis and interpretation of facts, the conduct of gen- 
eral survey, furnishing stimulation and leadership for 
the country as a whole. These different fields will be 
kept separate within the major division. In terms of 
retaining to the several states and the people thereof 
local control of public education, it appears to be the 
safest plan of procedure. It would dignify the educa- 
tional function by change from a commissionership to 
an under secretary and would provide more adequate 
budget. It would permit the essential extension of per- 
sonnel of higher qualifications and ability, since the 
larger division would offer expansion of positions. It 
would be possible for the government to attract to its 
educational service the outstanding specialists in the 
country and thus increase its leadership possibilities. 

A thorough understanding of the federal plans, to- 
gether with the assurance that the federal government 
would call together for advisory service a group of 
representative educators from city, state and university 
service to assist in organizing the new division properly 
and in setting its future policy, would bring behind the 
plan the active support of the professional leaders. 

While it is true that the National Education Asso- 
ciation in its Portland resolutions went on record as 
disapproving the plan of reorganization, it is difficult 
to believe that this resolution represented anything more 
than a minority expression of a minority group. It must 
also be considered that a number of other elements 
and a tremendous uncertainty regarding federal rela- 
tions to public education were present at the Portland 
assembly. It is entirely possible that many of these 
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questions and knotty problems may be solved before 
the new department becomes a fact. 

All in all, the proposed reorganization, which protects 
the integrity of education and keeps it completely free 
from an undesirable merger with welfare agencies, seems 
to offer a solution that the educational profession can 
accept wholeheartedly. Careful and objective study of 
this proposed plan is recommended to the teaching 
profession. 


Child Labor Increases 


ITH the improvement of business conditions, there 

has also been a definite increase in the labor of 
children under sixteen years of age in certain industries, 
according to the annual report of the National Child 
Labor Committee. Exploitation of these children is not 
confined to urban areas. Rural districts also show in- 
creases. 

The greatest abuses exist among the following indus- 
tries: lumbering, turpentine and woodworking in the 
South; the sugar beet industry in the Middle West, and 
home weaving sweat shops in the Southern and Central 
States, where children earn as little as eleven cents for 
a full day’s work. Schools in the ten states involved 
have been careless in issuing work permits. The number 
authorized during the first half of the current year ran 
three times as high as during the entire previous year. 
There is still opportunity for an aroused public opinion 
to force stringent legislative action against the exploiters, 
either by state statute or through approval of the pro- 
posed child labor amendment to the federal constitution. 


Not Muscle Bound 


fs gentle, sad-eyed younger faculty member whose 
enthusiasm for the glory of an unnamed Alma Mater 
had led him into the position of acting as special check- 
up man on athletic eligibility was feeling depressed re- 
cently at the end of a semester. We inquired as to the 
cause. With a hurt look in his pensive eyes he waved 
gently before us the report of another faculty member 
who had failed four athletes in one of his courses. 
Closer examination indicated that this gentleman had 
not only failed them, but did so with a certain verve 
and deep feeling. Apparently the persistent solicitude 
of athletic authorities for the boys had disturbed his 
professional calm. He not only failed them but starred 
the cases vigorously, adding in a red-penciled footnote, 
“nothing but a bunch of dumb, muscle bound athletes.” 
Said the athletes’ guide, “I don’t think he should have 
done that. It’s hardly a kindly stand for a teacher to 
take. I know every one of those boys intimately. Those 
boys aren’t muscle bound.” 
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ew Orleans Calling 


ILL ROGERS once said, 

“I always told you there 

was just three towns in the 

whole of America that was different 

and distinct—New Orleans, ’Frisco 

and San Antonio. Each has got 

something that even the most per- 

sistent Chamber of Commerce can’t 
standardize.” 

You needn’t worry about uncom- 


By NICHOLAS BAUER 


fortable weather when you come to 
New Orleans in February for the 
Department of Superintendence meet- 
ing, for we have an ideal climate 
throughout the year. While the rest 
of the country is shivering with cold, 
we shall show you gardens gay with 
thousands of shade trees, oaks, mag- 
nolias, palms, azaleas and camellias. 
We hope to have a camellia bou- 





Embroidered balconies are a 
striking characteristic of the 
architecture of the New Orleans 
French Quarter. Wrought iron 
decorations were in vogue from 
1795 to 1830 when cast iron 
"lace work" came into favor. 


tonniére for each of the 10,000 dele- 
gates who attend the Monday morn- 
ing session. 

Canal Street, the gorgeous dividing 
line between the old and the new city, 
is paved in terrazzo and is highly 
lighted by more than a million elec- 
tric candles. It is the main street of 
America, 171 feet wide, paved with 
marble. You should see it at its gay- 
est at Mardi Gras, and you can if 
you will arrange to get here a little 
more than a week before the meeting 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. 

Old Man River joins the sea just 
a little distance below New Orleans. 
One of the sights that you will re- 
member for all time is the great 
crescent bend that the mighty Missis- 
sippi makes before it empties its 
muddy torrent into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. With central piers, taller than 
a thirty-story skyscraper, the $13,- 
000,000 Huey P. Long bridge spans 
the river. The bridge, a great en- 
gineering feat with roadways 165 feet 
above the water was completed in 
1935. It is a toll-free bridge. 

Not so far away from this bridge 
is the world’s finest airport, built on 
300 acres of man-made land, extend- 
ing out into beautiful Lake Pontchar- 
train. 

These and many other living 
shrines of romantic deeds and of life 
that was different have been carefully 
kept for inspired generations so that 
New Orleans might never become 
humdrum —the old Customhouse, 
Jackson Barracks; the Mint; the 
Presbytére; Lafitte’s blacksmithy; 
the Brulatour mansion; dozens of old 
plantation homes; the Patio Royal; 
Café de Réfugés; the Absinthe 
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House; the original banks of Louisi- 
ana; the Sieur George House; 
Madame John’s Legacy; Paul Mor- 
by’s House; General Beauregard’s 
home; Pirates’ Alley. 

No description of New Orleans 
would be complete without some 
statement about the distinctive sec- 
tion of the city known as the Vieux 
Carré. In the Cabildo, seat of the 
French and Spanish colonial govern- 
ments, where seventeen states were 
added to the Union, will be found 
treasures, age-old, inseparably con- 
nected with the history of our great 
nation. The St. Louis Cathedral, ad- 
joining the Cabildo, and the Place 
d’Armes, immediately in front, inspire 
a thrill of patriotic fervor. 

In this old section may be found 
the restaurants that are the toast of 
the civilized world. Here are found 
chefs who by some form of Creole 
magic take ordinary food and make 
it so delectable that its relish never 


ends. Where can you match a menu 
like the following? 
Sazarac 
Oysters a la Rockefeller 
or 


Shrimp Remoulade 
Gumbo or Crawfish Bisque 
Pompano en Papillote 
Pomme de Terre Soufflé 
Turkey Rochambeau 
Crépes-Suzette 
Café Diabolique 
New Orleans is many cities com- 
It is Latin with tradi- 


bined in one. 


tions that are centuries old. It is 
Southern with the part it played in 
the war between the states. It is 
modern American with all the distinc- 
tive great industries and enterprises. 


It is one of the nation’s foremost 
ports. 
For those interested in modern 


things, no more fascinating stories 
can be told than those which relate 
the conquest of New Orleans men 
against all sorts of natural handicaps: 
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mechanical monuments to hero engi- 


neers; the world’s most powerful 
pumps; the Bonnet Carré Spillway, 
with flowage capacity nearly twice 
that of Niagara Falls; the water 
purification plant; great levees; the 
Goethal locks of the Navigation 
Canal; docks of concrete and steel; 
banana conveyors; famed hospitals, 
universities and schools. 

Public schools were unknown in 
Louisiana until 1841 when Americans 
from other states of the Union began 
to form a large proportion of her 
population. Prior to that time her 
people, unacquainted with and pos- 
sibly antagonistic to the idea of self- 
taxation for educational purposes, 
had been perfectly satisfied to let the 
fortunate few whose circumstances 
permitted it send their offspring to 
such institutions as offered the ad- 
vantages desired in each case. 

However, as early as 1805, Amer- 


The old side-wheelers (above) 
are being replaced by Diesel 
towboats but the Spanish moss 
still hangs from the trees. At 
the left is the new Huey P. Long 
bridge, |'/. miles above New 
Orleans, a $13,000,000 structure. 












One of the above-ground burial places of New Orleans, and 
(below) a view of the Eleanor McMain High School for Girls. 


ican legislators realized the necessity 
for public education but erred in es- 
tablishing academies and _ colleges 
rather than elementary schools. One 
of the best of these was the College 
of Orleans in which the historian 
Gayarre was educated. 

The terms of admission were 
among the causes leading to its fail- 
ure. Patrons who could afford to do 
so were required to pay for their sons’ 
tuition. Other pupils were admitted 
free of charge but were soon dubbed 
“charity boys,” and resenting this 
sobriquet remained away from the 
school. 

Upon the discontinuance of the 


College of Orleans, three public 
schools were established in 1826, a 
central and two primary schools. 
These were supposed to be free 
schools, but gratuitous instruction 
was limited to fifty children in each 
of the institutions. The schools re- 
ceived annually $3,000 from theater 
licenses and the rest of their meager 
finances came from gambling houses. 

Following the introduction into the 
city and state of the democratic ideas 
of the Americans came demands for 
free education. Consequently, the 
legislature in 1841 inaugurated the 
public school system of New Orleans, 
decreeing that “the council of the 





different municipalities of New Or- 
leans are authorized and required to 
establish within their respective limits 
one or more public schools for the 
free instruction of the children re- 
siding therein; to make such regula- 
tions as they judge proper for the 
organization, administration and dis- 
cipline of the said schools; and to 
levy a tax for the maintenance of the 
same. Every white child residing in 
a municipality shall be admitted to 
and receive instruction therein.” 

Some years passed before these 
schools were looked upon with favor. 
In 1844, the American quarter had 
three schools but in the following 
year the number was increased to six. 
In 1845, the state legislature organ- 
ized a similar system throughout the 
parishes. The need for teachers be- 
came acute. In 1845, the New Or- 
leans Normal School was established. 
It was the first normal school in the 
South. 

Following the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation came troublesome times in 
educational circles. The Freedman’s 
Bureau assisted in the education of 
the Negroes by furnishing free trans- 
portation for teachers and supplies 
and spent freely for the establishment 
of Negro schools. However, in 1870, 
the “carpet-bag” legislature decreed 
that the white schools should admit 
Negro children, thus causing great 
agitation and arousing bitter feeling, 
which remained quite violent until 
separate schools for the two races 
were opened. 

In 1850, the great philanthropist 
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The heart of Old New Orleans is the Place d'Armes (above). Canal Street (below), rebuilt in 1928, 


divides the modern from the ancient city. Paved in terrazzo, it is 171 feet wide and 5!/, miles long. 
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John McDonogh left to the city of 
New Orleans funds for the establish- 
ment of public schools for all children 
regardless of color. Many schools 
have been erected from the munifi- 
cent gift of this eccentric individual. 

In 1912, the Orleans parish school 
board was established as a separate 
and independent board. It consists 
of five members who serve gratuitous- 
ly and who have complete control of 
the affairs of the New Orleans public 
schools. 

At present the system includes 
fifty-four white elementary schools, 
thirteen of which are McDonogh 
schools; twenty-two Negro schools, 
five of which are McDonogh schools; 
eleven high schools, three of which 
are commercial high schools; a trade 
school for girls; the Joseph A. May- 
bin School for Graduates, both boys 
and girls; and the New Orleans Nor- 
mal School, which will within the next 
two years develop into a normal col- 
lege. The total enrollment of all 
these day schools for the session 
1935-36 was 77,160; the evening 
schools enrolled 12,259. 








Foreword to February 


By A. L. THRELKELD 


LL signs point to the largest 
winter meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence 


in recent years at New Orleans next 
February. Hotels are reserved to 
capacity and nearly a thousand sleep- 
ing rooms in private residences have 
already been assigned to visitors. 

A year ago at the St. Louis conven- 
tion, the committee on a_ longer 
planned program for the Department 
of Superintendence recommended the 
appointment of a convention exhibit 
committee. This committee, consist- 
ing of Supt. Homer W. Anderson, 
Omaha, Neb.; Supt. Ben G. Graham, 
Pittsburgh, and Philip J. Hickey, St. 
Louis, secretary, met at New Orleans 
with J. O. Bengston, president of the 
Associated Exhibitors; Louis J. Fern, 
exhibit contractor; Supt. Nicholas 
Bauer, New Orleans; S. D. Shank- 
land, executive secretary, and H. A. 
Allan, business manager. An excel- 
lent, vitalized exhibit was worked out. 

The exhibit committee also took 
steps to organize a series of three dis- 
cussion groups on “Business Adminis- 
tration as It Applies to Materials and 
Financing,” to be held on the after- 
noons of Monday, Tuesday and 
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Wednesday of convention week. 
Topics to be discussed include build- 
ing construction, ventilation, special 
types of school equipment and meth- 
ods of financing building programs. 

These meetings are to be in the 
new Rabouin Vocational School for 
Girls, where visitors may inspect 
modern developments in construction, 
equipment and supplies. 

Another new committee is the ap- 
praisal committee, to present various 
points of view upon the problems dis- 
cussed at the winter meeting and to 
summarize them in a pamphlet to be 
mailed to members. 

The personnel of this committee in- 
cludes Walter D. Cocking, Nashville, 
Tenn., chairman; William G. Carr, 
Washington, D. C.; A. C. Flora, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; John Guy Fowlkes, 
University of Wisconsin; Will 
French, Long Beach, Calif.; Henry 
H. Hill, Lexington, Ky.; J. Cayce 
Morrison, Albany, N. Y.; Zenos E. 
Scott, Bridgewater, Mass., and A. A. 
Slade, Laramie, Wyo. 

The 1937 Yearbook entitled “The 
Improvement of Education—Its In- 
terpretation for Democracy,” went to 
press early in December. It was pre- 
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Ursuline Convent, New Orleans, oldest building in Mississippi Valley. 





pared by a commission, the chairman 
of which was Supt. Frank G. Pickell, 
Montclair, N. J., who died of a heart 
ailment at his home, November 27. 
One of the last public tasks which he 
performed was for the Department 
of Superintendence, when he attended 
the final meeting of his yearbook 
commission at Skytop, Pa. 

Associated with him in the prep- 
aration of the yearbook were Fred- 
erick H. Bair, Bronxville, N. Y.; 
Harry Elmer Barnes, New York 
City; Charles A. Bowers, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Hollis L. Caswell, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Willard S. Elsbree, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; John 
Guy Fowlkes, University of Wiscon- 
sin; H. Claude Hardy, White Plains, 
N. Y.; Clyde R. Miller, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Ar- 
thur B. Moehlman, University of 
Michigan, and J. A. True, Council 
Bluffs, Towa. 

A principal feature of the New 
Orleans convention will be a series of 
group meetings on the afternoons of 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Topics and general chairmen are: 

Business administration as it ap- 
plies to materials and financing, 
Homer W. Anderson; teacher par- 
ticipation in school administration, 
E. W. Jacobsen, superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, Calif.; the profes- 
sional status of the teacher, L. W. 
Mayberry, superintendent of schools, 
Wichita, Kan.; the professional status 
of the superintendent, W. H. Lem- 
mel, superintendent of schools, 
Quincy, Ill.; safety education, M. C. 
Lefler, superintendent of schools, 
Lincoln, Neb.; school finance, Lloyd 
W. King, state superintendent of 
public schools, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
rural education, Francis L. Bailey, 
state commissioner of education, 
Montpelier, Vt., and president, de- 
partment of rural education, N.E. A.; 
relationship of the library to the edu- 
cational program, George M. Wiley, 
assistant state commissioner of edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y.; a public rela- 
tions program for schools, A. Helen 
Anderson, supervisor of publications, 
Denver schools; adult education,S.M. 
Brownell, superintendent of schools, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich.; our profes- 
sional organization problem, Edgar 
G. Doudna, secretary, board of re- 
gents of Wisconsin normal schools; 
the curriculum, Frederick H. Bair. 
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Tomorrow's Curriculum 


By CALVIN O. DAVIS 


EVEN years have run _ their 
S course since the financial crash 

of October, 1929. During that 
period of time the public schools have 
suffered notably from reductions in 
operating means and personnel, from 
uncertainties in legislation and from 
unjust destructive criticism. 

But now almost complete economic 
recovery of the nation appears to be 
on the way to realization — at least 
in many sections of the land and in 
respect to certain activities. The 
question then naturally arises, What 
is in store for public education in the 
future and for what in particular may 
the schools hope in the coming year? 

Interesting trends respecting all 
phases of education are discernible on 
all sides. Space will permit discus- 
sion of only a few of these. Let us 
choose curriculum matters. 

To any thoughtful observer it is 
apparent that the subject offerings in 
both elementary and high schools are 
undergoing notable modifications 
everywhere. \A much larger place 
than formerly is being given to in- 
structional materials that are preg- 
nant with human values as contrasted 
with abstract, academic or formal 
values. The emphasis now is upon 
knowledge and training that concern 
man as a social being rather than as 
an isolated individual seeking largely 
to achieve his own selfish personal 
ends. 


Social Problems Predominate 


Truly, life’s most significant and 
challenging problems are social in 
their nature — those that result from 
the inter-allied interests and the in- 
terrelated dealings of mankind. These 
relationships, if they are to be carried 
on in a friendly manner, depend for 
their attainments upon mutual under- 
standings. Wholesome social living 
rests upon a system of social educa- 
tion that is both broad and deep. 
Such a training is derivable, perhaps 
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at its best, through a study of the so- 
cial sciences — history, geography, 


“civics, economics and sociology. It 


reveals itself best through the exhibi- 
tion of the social graces and amen- 
ities in which good taste, good will 


and good manners are the most con+/ 


spicuous factors. A school organiza- 
tion that stresses the acquisition of 
these things is obviously the system 
that our contemporary civilization 
must demand. Moreover, these are 
precisely the qualities that progres- 
sive schools everywhere are seeking to 
teach. Nothing is more positively 
needed by individuals living in a 
democratic state than “an awareness 
of what it means to live together in 
organized society, and appreciation of 
how we do live together, and an un- 
derstanding of the conditions prece- 
dent to our living together well.” 


Emphasis on Consumer Economics 


A second change that surely is 
about to be made will give increased 
emphasis to consumer economics and 
the ethical principles involved in all 
trade relationships. Altogether too 
long have our schools proceeded upon 
the absurd notion that every boy and 
every girl is concerned primarily with 
the production of things — is destined 
to become a renowned writer of Eng- 
lish literature, a scholarly historian, 
a distinguished scientist, or a notable 
leader or expert workman in some 
other line of human thought and ac~ 
tion. A few individuals do attain 
these eminences, and it is a duty of 
the school to discover and encourage 
the special talents that make such 
attainments possible. But an equally 
important aim of the schools is that 
which seeks to educate pupils to ap- 
propriate and to use the products of 
their fellow-beings in an effective and 
satisfying manner. For the majority 
of individuals this type of an educa- 
tion bears more heavily and signifi- 
cantly upon their happiness than does 


a ail 


any other kind of training. Even for 
the exceptional few an education that 
trains them to think clearly about 
society’s consumer problems is an 
education that should be worth while. 

A schooling that teaches all pupils 
to use money wisely, to make pur- 
ghases of goods and chattels under- 
standingly, and to consume the prod- 
ucts of mills, factories, shops, stores 
and laboratories discriminately pays 
large dividends in ways of abundant 
and satisfying living. Such a type 
of education must assuredly find large 
place in all forward-looking school 
systems of the world. 

Consumer education taken by itself 
is likely to overstress selfish interests. 
It must, therefore, be counterbalanced 
by an education that emphasizes al- 
truistic and ethical ideas and princi- 
ples. Here is where character train- 
ing comes in. Granted that much of 
this kind of education can, should and 
must be given incidentally or indi- 
rectly in the processes involved in 
teaching and learning in general, 
nevertheless there is a place in the 
schools for direct character training. 
If the essentials of character are com- 
prised within the categories of inter- 
ests, motives, ideals, attitudes and 
habits employed in connection with 
the daily affairs of men, then surely 
these can be stimulated and devel- 
oped through appropriate curriculum 
materials of specific kinds. At least 
one of the insistent demands of the 
times is that the schools shall attempt 
to do this. 


Thrift Is Still a Virtue 


Numerous schools are accepting the 
challenge. In doing so they are seek- 
ing to lay deep foundations upon 
which youths may later build marital 
relationships characterized by toler- 
ance and fidelity, vocational relation- 
ships characterized by honesty of 
purpose and endeavor, recreational 
relationships characterized by sports- 
manlike actions, civic relationships 
characterized by a magnanimity of 








spirit, and social relationships char- 
acterized. by the evidences vf good- 
breedirig and sobriety. Let the move- 
ment go on. 

A third thing that the schocls must 
stress anew if this disturbing age is 
thrift. The wisdom of seeking to 
skimp and save to an excessive ex- 
treme in one’s younger days in order 
to realize some deferred pleasure or 
undertaking in old age has _ been 
brought forcibly into question in 
many a family during the last half- 
decade. No doubt some individuals 
did emphasize the virtue too greatly 
in days gone by. But surely thrift, 
well planned and well executed, is a 
virtue. Certainly there is a happy 
intermediate place between economiz- 
ing to the verge of present misery and 
spending to the point of gluttony. 
The obligation lies with the schools 
to show pupils just where this place 
is and how to anchor oneself to it. 

It is the school’s responsibility to 
teach youths the principles of sound 
investments and to habituate them to 
put these principles into effect. No 
matter if the federal or state govern- 
ment should institute a system of old 
age retirement allowances, no self- 
respecting citizen can tolerate the 
idea of complete reliance upon any 
such scheme. A democracy requires 
the exercise of personal initiative and 
of personal responsibility in respect 
to many things on the part of all its 
members. It cannot subscribe to the 
theory that governments shall relieve 
individuals of all their personal prob- 
lems and cares. 

Just what curriculum innovations 
will be needed in order to teach these 
lessons effectively it is not as yet pos- 
sible to say. That such needed 
changes will be made admits of no 
doubt. The elementary principles of 
economy, investments, insurance and 
budgeting can be taught to pupils of 
junior and senior high school ages. 
The schools of the future will do it. 

Finally it is clear that in the future 
our common public education cannot 
be brought to an end with gradua- 
tion exercises in the high school. 
Large provision must henceforth be 
made for the continued education of 
individuals of the post high school 
age. Just when this schooling shall 
end no one knows. Doubtless not be- 
fore many an individual will have 
reached his twenty-fifth birthday. 


The new problem involves not only 
the giving of an advanced cultural 
educatién, which must be broad and 
varied, but also many kinds of spe- 
cific vocational education, hobby edu- 
cation, leisure time education, and 





types of any and all education for 
which there is a real personal and 


social need. In short, the schools of 
tomorrow must, in an enlarged way, 
become truly schools of the people, 
by the people and for the people. 





Planning New Local 


HE organization of more satisfac- 

tory schools and school attend- 
ance areas demands careful planning. 
The first step in reorganizing local 
school units is to collect and analyze 
data concerning the present schools 
and school districts. 

Some of the data to be gathered in- 
cludes: the school census; number 
and distribution of pupils by grades; 
size of school and length of term; dis- 
tribution of teaching, supervisory and 
administrative personnel; trends in 
assessed valuations of taxable prop- 
erty for school purposes in school tax 
levies, school bonded indebtedness 
and transportation; condition of pres- 
ent school plant facilities, and current 
costs as related to the existing district 
reorganization. 

In considering possible reorganiza- 
tion, at least two maps should be 
prepared. 

The first map would show: (1) 
school district boundaries; (2) loca- 
tion of school buildings and grades 
actually taught in each building; (3) 
extent and jurisdiction of districts 
whose territory lies in two or more 
political subdivisions; (4) main or all- 
weather roads and other roads, prin- 
cipally graded roads; (5) principal 
streams, especially those that divide 
communities, mountains and other 
natural barriers, bridges, highways 
and the like. 

The second map should show the 
distribution of school population by 
attendance areas and by school dis- 
tricts. Some form of symbol should 
be used to indicate the number of the 
age groups representing approximate- 
ly the proper ages for elementary, 
junior and senior high school grades, 
respectively. Ordinarily the ages cor- 
responding to these three groups will 
be 6 to 11, 12 to 14, and 15 to 17. 


School Units 


By H. F. ALVES 


Standards must then be set up as to 
the organization, size and location of 
schools, qualities of school buildings 
and services to be rendered, 

The school system should furnish 
at least twelve years of instruction 
to all children mentally and physi- 
cally capable of profiting by that 
amount, and should be organized on 
a 6-3-3, 6-6 or 8-4 basis. 

An elementary school should have 
as a desirable minimum size approxi- 
mately 280 pupils and seven teachers, 
or an absolute minimum of 240 pupils 
and six teachers. 

A desirable minimum for secondary 
schools is approximately 300 pupils 
and ten teachers, or an absolute mini- 
mum of 200 pupils and seven teach- 
ers, 

When practicable, larger schools 
than those required should be estab- 
lished. 

If the topography of the country, 
road conditions and the community 
life of different areas make a smaller 
school desirable or necessary, schools 
smaller than those called for by the 
minimum standards must of neces- 
sity be established. 

Some authorities in rural education 
look with favor on the establishment 
of elementary schools having only 
one or two teachers and two to four 
grades of work. Their chief interest 
is to form attendance areas that will 
have a sufficient number of pupils to 
constitute full teaching units and to 
keep the schools for small children 
near their homes. They hold that the 
formation of school units large enough 
to provide a complete program of 
education is either undesirable or un- 
attainable in rural areas. The deci- 
sion concerning such matters will 
have to be treated as a matter of 
local concern. 
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Constancy of |. Q. 


Experiments With Mental Defectives 


UMEROUS studies have been 
N made of the reliability of the 

Binet scale for measuring in- 
telligence and the constancy of the 
intelligence quotient. Most of these 
investigations were concerned with 
ratings of normal children, although 
a few experiments have been con- 
ducted with mentally defective boys 
and girls. These studies would seem 
to indicate that a child’s intelligence 
quotient, in the greater percentage of 
cases, varies but little from one men- 
tal examination at a given chronologi- 
cal age to that of the next year’s 
mental rating, coefficients of correla- 
tions 70 to more than 90 having been 
reported. 

Although one may tentatively ac- 
cept the fact that the 1.Q. remains 
relatively constant, there is still the 
problem of accounting for the great 
change in I1.Q. of a small percentage 
of children. Most investigators have 
commented on the marked variation 
in certain individual cases and are 
aware of the fact that further study 
should be made of the factors operat- 
ing in the rise or fall of the intelli- 
gence quotient. 


Sex Differences in 1.Q.'s 


An analysis of the progress records 
of the fifteen and sixteen-year-old 
boys and girls who are about to leave 
the Detroit special classes last term 
directed the attention of the special 
education department to certain in- 
dividuals with a marked decrease in 
I.Q. These pupils had been in the 
classes for many years. Considerable 
time, effort and money had been 
spent in teaching and training. 

This report is the result of a study 
of 276 pupils, 185 boys and 91 girls. 


the constant I.Q. group. A larger 
percentage of boys than girls was 
classified as constant. As is usual in 
the studies of defective children, 
there are twice as many boys as girls 
in the entire study group. Twenty- 
one per cent of the boys and 37 per 
cent of the girls had a falling I.Q. of 
more than ten points. None of the 
girls but 3 per cent of the boys in- 
creased their intelligence by ten 
points. 


Individual Records Analyzed 


Those pupils with a change of less 
than ten points and considered as the 
constant I.Q. group included 140 boys 
and 57 girls. Pupils with more than 
ten Binet points loss included 40 
boys and 34 girls. They will be re- 
ferred to as the decreased I.Q. group. 
The five boys who increased in I.Q. 
are omitted from this study because 
of the small number of cases. Six 
girls and only one boy had a decrease 
of 20 to 29 points. 

An analysis of individual progress 
records revealed the fact that many 
of these pupils had been receiving 
specialized training for a number of 
years. The girls had spent an aver- 
age of 4.7 years and the boys an 
average of 5.2 years in special classes. 
Therefore, the gain or loss had been 
measured over a longer period of time 
than is usual in studies of I. Q. con- 
stancy. The shortest period of train- 
ing was two years and the longest 


By ANNA M. ENGEL 


were tested four or more times and 
40 per cent were tested three or more 
times. All examinations were made 
by highly trained Psychological Clinic 
examiners. Table I shows the num- 
ber of Binets given. 

The groups had a range of 50 to 
93 I. Q. on the initial test. Those 
under 70 I. Q. were the ones usually 
recommended for special classes at 
the first test. Those with high 1.Q.’s 
usually were children who had been 
examined once or twice and because 
of falling I.Q.’s were later sent to 
special classes. 

Of the boys, 86.5 per cent of the 
below 70 I. Q. group had a 0 to 9 
variation between the first and last 
tests; 13.5 per cent varied 10 to 20 
points. 

Of the boys above 70 in I. Q., 66 
per cent had a 0 to 9 variation; 34 
per cent varied 10 to 30 points. 

Eighty-five boys of the below 70 
I. Q. group lost a total of 487 points; 
5 were identical; 13 gained together 
38 points. The average decrease for 
the low I. Q. boys was 5.7 Binet 
points. 

Sixty-three boys in the group above 
70 I.Q. lost a total of 554 Binet 
points; 5 were identical; 9 gained to- 
gether 26 points. The average loss 
was 10.4, almost double that of the 
low I, Q. group. 

Of the 91 girls, 83 per cent of the 
below 70 I. Q. group varied 0 to 9 
points and 17 per cent varied 10 to 
30 points between the first and last 














Although other investigations had a ae oe 
considered five Binet points as of no 
particular significance, it seemed TABLE I—NUMBER OF BINET TESTS GIVEN 
equitable in this group to call all Poet Gomes 0. 6. Percent Decreased I. Q. 
those 1.Q.’s constant that indicated Binet Tests Boys Girls Boys Girls 
variations up to ten Binet points. 

According to these standards, then, _ a 4 » 
76 per cent of the boys and 63 per 5-6 5 3 10 6 
cent of the girls may be considered in 
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Of the girls above 70 I. Q., 
36 per cent varied 0 to 9 points and 
64 per cent, 10 to 30 points, which 
is almost four times the amount of 
the low grade group. 

Forty-four girls of the below 70 
I. Q. group lost 292 points, and eight 


tests. 


gained a total of 19 points. The 
average decrease was 6.6 Binet points. 

Thirty-eight girls in the over 70 
I. Q. group lost a total of 449 points; 
1 gained one point. The average de- 
crease was 11.9, which is slightly 
higher than the boys. 

These findings are in accordance 
with other studies in that special 
class pupils with high initial I. Q.’s 
show the greatest loss in I. Q. after 
repeated examinations. 


Economic Status Not a Factor 


A careful analysis was made of 
each record to find, if possible, a rea- 
son for the decrease in I. Q. In one 
study of I. Q. constancy, the varia- 
tion in a number of instances was at- 
tributed to a foreign language diffi- 
culty. However, the percentage of 
this group shows language as no ex- 
planation for the constancy of the one 
group or the decrease of the other. A 
larger percentage of children in the 
constant than in the decreased group 
came from homes of foreign back- 
ground. 

Inadequate homes and the conse- 
quent poor economic and social ad- 
justments were also considered as pos- 
sible factors. It was impossible to 
get complete data for such a study, 
but an approximation was made by 
an analysis of the economic status as 
judged by the father’s occupation. 
This analysis would seem to indicate 
that the decreased I. Q. group has a 
slight advantage because of a greater 
number of fathers engaged in skilled 
labor, although there was no marked 
difference. 

Although the factors of health and 
growth were not considered directly 
in other investigations of I. Q. con- 
stancy, attention was called to their 
importance. In this study, it would 
seem to be true that the constancy of 
mental status might decrease just as 
health might fail under unfavorable 
conditions. Health may be altered 
by disease or irregularities of growth. 
It would be of great interest to know 
what changes, if any, are produced in 
the intelligence quotient by simul- 
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TABLE II—TEstT RECORDS OF GIRL (CASE I) SHOWING Loss OF 24 I. Q. POINTS 
IN SEVEN YEARS 
Stanford 
Binet Tests Achievement Scores 

Arith- Height Weight 
Years CA M.A £.¢6. Reading metic Inches Pounds 
1926 8-7 7-6 87 50 §1 
1927 52 60 
1928 11-2 8-6 76 41 39 53 67 
1929 48 46 55 75 
1930 45 52 58 87 
1931 46 56 60 106 
1932 58 60 64 115 
1933 15-10 10-2 64 

TABLE III—TEst REcorps OF A Boy (CASE II) SHOWING Loss OF 22 I. Q. POINTS 
IN EIGHT YEARS 
Stanford 
Binet Tests Achievement Scores 

Arith- Height Weight 

Years C.A M.A FG. Reading metic Inches Pounds 
(Much lower on 

1924 7-2 5-6 79 performance tests.) 46 48 
1925 8-1 5-8 70 48 57 
1926 9-7 6-8 70 54 78 
1927 55 80 
1928 11-7 6-10 59 55 52 5914 =105 
1929 79 42 62 119 
1930 76 46 Not recorded 
1931 72 51 67 145 
1932 14-11 8-3 55 83 55 6714 169 














taneous changes in health or in growth. 

Studies in gland therapy have 
shown that a gland disturbance of 
the hypothyroid type may result in a 
falling I. Q., and that by treatment, 
the intelligence quotient may rise or 
be sustained in about 91 per cent of 
the cases. In studying the growth 
charts of the decreased I. Q. groups, 
it was apparent that many of those 
with high I. Q.’s were examined two 
or three times before they were rec- 
ommended for transfer to a special 
class. This clearly indicated that the 
child had not been adjusting or mak- 
ing progress in the regular grades. 
Possibly some of the difficulty may 
have been physical as well as mental. 


Health and Growth Considered 


A comparison of the heights and 
weights of these boys and girls with 
standards of growth would seem to 
show, however, that the pupils in this 
study differ but slightly from the 
normal. There seems to be no great 
growth difference in the constant and 
decreased I. Q. groups. The boys’ 
constant I. Q. group in all but the 
ninth year shows a greater increase in 
height than the average growth of 
normal children, while the decreased 
boys grew less in the fifteenth and 


sixteenth years. All groups showed a 
greater immaturity at nine years of 
age, both boys and girls, when com- 
pared with the normal standards. 
However, the small number of cases 
makes any definite conclusions im- 
possible. 


Physical Factors Need Further Study 


The girls had an increase in height 
greater than normal in all but the 
ninth year for both groups, and in 
the constant I. Q. group, they grew 
normally in the twelfth year but 
made less gain in the eleventh year. 

In weight, as in height, there is no 
great difference in the two groups. 
The girls seem to be heavier in the 
decreased I. Q. group and they seem 
to attain their weight faster than nor- 
mal. As in height, all groups in their 
ninth year seem to grow less than 
average. 

Although there were no startling 
differences in growth of the two 
groups, it will be recognized that a 
comparison in averages did not indi- 
cate the extremes of growth. A study 
of the individual graphs and case 
histories of the pupils in this study 
indicated some instances of very 
rapid growth alternated with periods 
of slackened or interrupted growth. 
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TABLE IV—TeEstT RECORDS OF GIRL (CASE III) SHOWING LOss OF 21 I. Q. PoINTS 
IN FIVE YEARS 
Stanford 
Binet Tests Achievement Scores 

Arith- Heihgt Weight 
Years C.A. M.A. Fr. @. Reading metic Inches Pounds 
1924 7-4 6-10 93 47 30 
1927 9-8 7-2 74 52 61 
1929 12-1 8-8 72 34 46 57 77 
1930 32 52 59 103 
1931 35 63 62 110 
1932 42 59 62 122 
1933 49 62 65 126 








Some case histories recorded severe 
illnesses and unsatisfactory environ- 
mental conditions. In others, there 
seemed to be outstanding physical de- 
fects which may have contributed to 
a falling I, Q. Whatever possible ef- 
fect such factors may have had upon 
mental growth cannot be definitely 
estimated from these data but further 
study should be made to determine 
their significance. 


Three Typical Case Histories 


A few case histories are summar- 
ized for illustration: 

Case I.—A girl, of American nation- 
ality, showed a loss of 24 I. Q. points 
in seven years (Table II). The father 
is a semi-skilled laborer. 

In 1926, when the child was given her 
final Binet tests, she was marked poor 
in all school subjects and in application. 
She was described as having nervous, 
quick movements, poor posture, a high 
arched palate and some vision difficulty. 
She was tall for her age, but was likable 
and normal in appearance. 

At eleven years of age she had be- 
come unattractive and dull. Her fea- 
tures were heavy and she seemed slow 
and stupid. She was placed in a special 
class because she was making no prog- 
ress in the regular grade. 

By 1933, the girl was described as de- 
fective in appearance, having slow re- 
actions and lacking in initiative. Her 
Stanford Achievement Test scores re- 
corded by the special class teacher are 
in accordance with the lack of growth as 
indicated by the Binet Test. 

Case I].—A boy, of American nation- 
ality, showed a loss of 22 I. Q. points 
in eight years (Table III). His father 
was a building contractor. The boy, in 
1924, at the age of seven, was described 
as being well-built and presenting a nor- 
mal appearance but was dull in his com- 
prehension. In the next two years he 
became unusually large for his age. He 
had been examined because his teacher 
reported him as unstable and unable to 
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do the required school work, probably 
expecting more of him because of his 
size. He wore glasses and attended 
speech improvement classes. He was 
entered in a special class where the 
teacher reported him as shy, very slow 
and requiring constant urging. 

Another period of unusual growth took 
place at the age of ten and eleven; the 
boy was at that time of fourteen-year- 
old height and was overweight for that 
age. He was given a Pintner Patterson 
Performance Test in which he barely 
made a six-year score. The special class 
teacher, by 1929 and 1930, reported the 
boy as making no progress. He was 
marked poor in his shop work, being 
clumsy and uninterested in working with 
his hands. At the age of fourteen, he 
was reported as lacking in reasoning and 
judgment and failing to see relationships. 
A gland disturbance was diagnosed. 
Earlier treatment of this condition might 
have prevented such a decided drop in 
the I. Q. 

Case [1].—A girl, of American nation- 
ality, showed a loss of 21 I. Q. points 
in five years (Table IV). The father 
was an auto mechanic. The girl was de- 
scribed, in 1924, at the first test as tall 
for her age, attractive in appearance, but 
nervous and fidgety. Attention and ap- 
plication were poor. At the time of the 
second test, in 1927, all her school work 
was marked poor. The family reported 
a development of nocturnal enuresis and 
extreme nervousness. The girl was then 
recommended for special class placement. 
By 1929, when the third test was given, 
the girl seemed to have a greater interest 
in athletics than school subjects. She 
was a constant worry to the school and 
home because of her choice of undesir- 
able companions. She was morose and 
rebellious at times and lacking in self- 
control. Her academic achievement 
showed little improvement from year to 
year. 

The following summary and con- 
clusions may be drawn: 

1. The I. Q. of these mentally de- 
fective children seemed to be relative- 


ly constant, although it varied to an 
appreciable degree in a considerable 
number of cases. 

2. The variation seemed to be 
greater in girls than in boys. 

3. The greater number of de- 
creases in intelligence seemed to oc- 
cur in the group whose I. Q. was 
above 70 at the first test. 

4. Economic status seemed not to 
influence the I. Q. to any great ex- 
tent. 

5. A bilingual factor did not have 
unusual significance. 

6. Irregularities of health and 
growth might be factors that affect 
the I. Q. Further study should be 
made along these lines. 

7. Asingle Binet test may not give 
a reliable I. Q. in pupils whose 
achievement lags behind mentality. 
Continued study should be made of 
pupils for an understanding of the 
difference in mental ability and school 
performance. 





Guidance Groups to Meet 


The annual meetings of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the National Association of 
Deans of Women and the American 
College Personnel Association, each 
including the joint sessions sponsored 
by the American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, will be 
held in New Orleans, February 17 to 
20. A number of the other member 
associations in the council will also 
hold one or two meetings for their 
members attending the convention. 

The joint program of the several 
associations under the auspices of the 
council will include an address by 
Dr. Edwin A. Lee, director of the 
National Occupational Conference, 
on critical issues in guidance and per- 
sonnel work today, the annual open 
business meeting and a series of group 
discussions on the development and 
adjustment of personality. 

Specific topics for these discussions 
will include college mental hygiene 
and counseling problems, emotional 
crises among high school pupils, use 
of personality inventories, the work 
of the guidance laboratory, the rela- 
tion of health to personality adjust- 
ment and the value of personal quali- 
ties in business. Prominent persons 
will be leaders of these discussions. 
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Radio Loads the Band Wagon 


By CHARLES B. PARK 


girls in Michigan and through- 

out the North Central States 
shouldered the fiddle, the flute, and 
the trombone last year in their search 
for joy and entertainment through the 
avenue of music. The significant 
point is that each child in this army 
of embryo musicians is learning to 
play a musical instrument of one type 
or another through radio instruction. 
It is also apparent that practically 
all of these youngsters are taking part 
in this startling program because they 
wish to do so and not because of 
some curriculum requirement. 

The present generation of teachers, 
would have exchanged skeptical 
winks, a few years ago, had any in- 
dividual the audacity to suggest that 
the radio would, in the year of 1936, 
enlist a small army of pupils in the 
field of music instruction alone. Yet 
such a phenomenon has actually come 
to pass and today the radio is rapidly 
becoming one of our important teach- 
ing devices in the field of fine arts. 

Some time ago Joseph E. Maddy 
of the music department of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan caught the vision 
of the possibility of music instruction 
by radio. This vision grew from a 
mental picture into an actuality about 
six years ago when Mr. Maddy finally 
gained permission to broadcast music 
instruction from the University of 
Michigan studio over a Detroit radio 
station. A complete course of study 
was prepared and instruction books 
were published, which were made 
available to interested boys and girls 
who cared to enroll in the instrumen- 
tal music classes of the air. 


Preliminary Publicity 


Considerable effort was expended 
by the University of Michigan in ac- 
quainting schools and communities 
with the proposed experiment. Classes 
were organized throughout the state 


Fis i THOUSAND boys and 
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in orchestra and band and, later, in 
voice. The response to the trial 
classes exceeded Mr. Maddy’s wildest 
dreams. The progress of these courses 
was gratifying and today’s growing 
enrollment proves the popularity of 
the entire program. 

I have been asked to give an ac- 
count of the radio class in band in- 
struction that has proved successful 
in the public schools of Reading, 
Mich. 

Reading is a town of approximately 
1,000 population; our school enroll- 
ment for the upper four grades is just 
over the 150 mark. Today, we have 
a band composed of more than eighty 
boys and girls while five years ago we 
had no band at all and practically 
none of the pupils were able to play 
a musical instrument. Radio band in- 
struction has been a big factor in the 
development of our present local in- 
terest in music. 


Reading School Begins to Toot 


Our school received information re- 
garding the possibility of radio music 
instruction for the first time in the 
fall of 1931. A class of fourteen be- 
ginners was organized and instru- 
ments were obtained from various 
sources. The class was placed in 
charge of our grade teacher of music 
and art, who directed the group ac- 
cording to the instructions given over 
the air each week by Mr. Maddy. A 
studio band was used at Ann Arbor to 
demonstrate tones and tunes for each 
of the weekly radio lessons. Our 
radio class learned by imitating the 
studio band as it played each new 
lesson. Our group of youngsters pro- 
gressed surprisingly well and < great 
deal of local interest resulted. 

In the fall of 1932, Max Smith, a 
member of the high school faculty 
who had some playing experience, was 
placed in charge of the radio band. 
A total of thirty-six pupils was en- 


rolled in our second radio class. A 
plan was soon worked out by our new 
band supervisor whereby the ad- 
vanced radio pupils could supplement 
their radio instruction with simpler 
marches and overtures. This called 
for more rehearsals, and a regular pe- 
riod was set aside each day of the 
week for this purpose. This plan 
worked so well that it has been con- 
tinued. 

In 1933 we enrolled thirty in our 
radio band; in 1934, twenty-one, and 
in 1935 twenty-five beginners joined 
the class. A high percentage of those 
enrolled in radio instruction progress 
satisfactorily and in due time gradu- 
ate into the regular band. 


Evokes Community Pride 


The same high school teacher is 
still in charge of the band program. 
He has developed into an accom- 
plished band director largely through 
the experience that he has gained in 
directing our band groups during the 
last four years. 

We call our first band the All- 
School Band because it is composed 
of boys and girls from the fifth grade 





Rehearsal period at Reading, Mich., 
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on through high school. Each year 
our beginners’ radio band has out- 
numbered the graduating band mem- 





the radio proclaiming the lesson. 


bers. We regard this as a factor that 
will assure continued growth of our 
organization. 

Radio band instruction has proved 
of great value in our band building 
program. It creates an initial interest 
among parents and children because 
of its simplicity, and it tends to mo- 
tivate pupil interest: (1) through the 
frequent mention made of our band 
and others over the air; (2) through 
the personal visits made to our or- 
ganization during the year by Mr. 
Maddy, and (3) through the possi- 
bility of receiving an invitation to 
journey to Ann Arbor to play over 
the air, which goal, if achieved, 
does much to stimulate parent inter- 
est and also creates a greater com- 
munity pride in the band. 

Some time ago I enjoyed observing 
Mr. Maddy demonstrate the sim- 
plicity of his technique of radio in- 
struction before a rural group. He 
called four grade pupils to the stage 


The Reading School beginners’ radio band broadcasting from the University of Michigan Studio. 


and by use of phonograph records 
conducted the first lesson as carried 
out in his regular radio band instruc- 
tion. By the end of a fifteen-minute 
demonstration period each of these 
children was producing a good tone 
and was progressing with the scale. 

The progress made in our case is 
not unusual. Many schools in Michi- 
gan and neighboring states are taking 
advantage of this radio instruction in 
music as a means of enriching their 
fine arts program. 

At present these band lessons are 
being given over the coast-to-coast 
Red network of the National Broad- 
casting Company each Tuesday from 
2:00 to 2:30 p.m., Eastern standard 
time. Radio now has proved its prac- 
ticability as a means of direct in- 
struction in the field of fine arts and 
may soon take its place as one of our 
most practical teaching devices, espe- 
cially in the smaller high schools and 
in the rural one-room schools. 
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When a Parent Disagrees 


By RALPH H. QJEMANN 


time teaching my boy grammar, 


”? 


‘| F THE teacher will spend her 


spelling and arithmetic,” a par- 
ent said, “I will take care of the 
visits to factories and the other things 
that you school people spend so much 
time on these days. I am not pre- 
pared to teach arithmetic, grammar, 
reading and spelling, but those are 
the things my boy brings to me as 
home work.” 

This parent is not quarreling with 
the fact that home and school must 
work together in educating the child. 
His quarrel is rather with the way in 
which the school is helping him. I 
suppose many parents have had sim- 
ilar reactions, especially when they 
were called upon to help their chil- 
dren with home work. Where does 
the responsibility of the home end 
and that of the school begin, and vice 
versa? 

This question of working together 
becomes more important every day. 
A generation or two ago, anyone who 
was not satisfied with his neighbor, 
his community or his government 
could pack up his belongings and 
move to the great open spaces. It 
isn’t as simple as that now, and the 
attitude of wishing to get away from 
it all will no longer work. We must 
make cooperation helpful and some- 
thing that people will like to do. How 
can this be done? 

The work of each group should be 
considered in the light of the whole 
development of the child and the 
adult. Sometimes the school be- 
comes so concerned with helping the 
child that he grows up without realiz- 
ing that he has any responsibility for 
his own development. Sometimes the 
home creates a self-centered attitude 
that makes the development of the 
ability to work and play with other 
children difficult if not impossible. 

Cooperation becomes more helpful 
when the work of one group is under- 
stood by the other. If the home does 
not know what the school is attempt- 
ing to accomplish, or if the school 
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does not know what the home is do- 
ing, it is difficult for the two to work 
together in the interest of the child. 

The parent quoted at the beginning 
objected to the school taking the re- 
sponsibility for visits to factories 
and similar activities. He probably 
did not understand what the school 
was attempting to do. Such a condi- 
tion need not exist. 

The school can prepare a simple 
manual for parents explaining its ac- 
tivities, or it can explain its purposes 
at parent-teacher associations and 
similar gatherings. If the school ex- 
pects the child to do some work at 
home, it can explain to parents why 
this is necessary. It can also suggest 
the best methods for guiding the child 
in this work. If the parent does not 
agree with the school’s plan, he can 
discuss it with the supervisor, prin- 
cipal or superintendent at parent- 
teacher meetings. Many parents like 
to keep in close touch with what their 
children are doing in school, and often 
they look upon home work as the 
best way of doing this. For other 
parents, home work appears unrea- 
sonable. A simple manual would 
promote a clearer understanding be- 
tween home and school. 

Cooperation can become more ef- 
fective if the work of a group is done 
without interfering with the work of 
other groups. The school has ex- 
pected parents to send their children 





healthy, clean and ready for work. 
But until recently the school did little 
to protect children from contagious 
diseases while in school or from un- 


necessary worries and fears. If the 
school sends the child home worried 
about his work, his teacher or his 
companions, the home must take time 
out to help the child regain his bal- 
ance. This is an imposition on the 
home by the school. The home also 
needs children healthy, happy and 
ready for work or play. 

In any form of cooperation in 
which many people are involved, dif- 
ferences of opinion are bound to arise. 
Some method is needed to resolve 
these differences. The only satisfac- 
tory method developed so far is the 
method of iesting or trying out the 
several plans and selecting or reject- 
ing them in the light of actual results. 

When a parent disagrees with a 
school practice, he or she has a right 
to ask for the evidence. When teach- 
ers disagree with the practices of the 
home, they too have a right to ask 
for the evidence of the effect of the 
practice. 

Suppose the parent does not like 
the amount of work which the child 
brings home, the kind of report card 
which the school sends out or the pro- 
visions the school has for extracurric- 
ular activities. The principal, super- 
visor or teachers can be asked to 
explain the practices of the school at 
a meeting of parents and teachers. If 
the evidence for a practice is not 
available or is not satisfactory, then 
why not try out various kinds of 
practices and see what the results are? 
Through such a testing project the 
home and the school will be drawn 
closer together, and both will be bet- 
ter able to guide the children. 





The school and the home sometimes impose upon each other. 


The school asks the home to send it healthy, clean children, 


ready for work. Parents have a right to expect their children 


to come home free from contagious disease and from un- 


necessary worries and fears. 


For the home also needs 


children who are healthy, happy and ready for work or play. 
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A\n Engineer Looks at Education 


E SHALL not’ emerge 

from the mechanized chaos 

we now call civilization 
until there comes about a general ac- 
ceptance of the idea that the only 
permanent thing in the world is 
change. Only in science and business 
has this idea been even grudgingly 
admitted. 

From the beginnings of human so- 
ciety, the great majority has striven 
desperately in every age to maintain 
the current status quo. As a result 
man has succeeded in ordering the 
various phases of his life, for genera- 
tions at a time, in accordance with 
sets of more or less coordinated and 
relatively rigid formulas. 

Whether these formulas were orig- 
inally forced upon him by his masters 
or were of his own creation, they al- 
ways have become, in time, sacro- 
sanct traditions to be defended to the 
death from profanation by the “rad- 
icals” of the particular period who 
dared question them. Because he has 
always lived in fear of the unknown, 
Man always has preferred to measure 
his life in terms of the existing social, 
political and economic order. He has 
reasoned that even though life may 
be barely tolerable as things are, he 
at least knows the worst. He will 
not do otherwise except in the most 
extreme desperation. 


Clutch of "Dead Hand" 


The statute of mortmain limited 
the power of one generation over the 
affairs of its successors as to property 
rights. Today we need a general ap- 
plication of the broad principle which 
the framers of the statute of mort- 
main only dimly sensed—that no 
generation has the right to bind its 
successors to any great extent as to 
anything. 

The “dead hand” heretofore has 
been permitted to erect too many 
barriers on the road to progress. Not 
that we should ignore the experiences 
of our predecessors or fail to “Stop- 
Look-Listen” at the danger signals of 
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history, but we should examine every 
human problem from both the stand- 
point of the past and the present with 
equal regard for both. There should 
be neither idolatry of the past nor 
that cocksureness of the present 
which thrusts aside the experience of 
the past without sober, careful con- 
sideration of it. 

The only way in which we can 
emancipate ourselves from the clutch 
of the “dead hand” is by a thorough 
reorientation of our systems of public 
and private education. 

Our present educational system 
wears the ball and chain of the static 
tradition and has been a party to its 
perpetuation. It has made life a piti- 
ful clinging to wreckage on the Sea 
of Time instead of a Great Adventure 
into the Unknown. 


World's Story Should Be Taught 


Because of the lag in the develop- 
ment of our educational system we 
find ourselves groping blindly in a 
highly complicated mechanized chaos. 
The myriad of changes that applied 
science has introduced into our 
scheme of things finds us all with in- 
sufficient educational background 
even to understand the conditions 
created by their introduction, much 
less to master them, 

A properly directed educational 
system should give the student a 
synopsis of that great continued 
story—the world’s story. The stu- 
dent should be taught the facts es- 
sential to intelligent participation in 
the world’s activities as far as those 
facts have been developed to date. 
Our rising generation should come to 
maturity mentally and _ physically 
equipped to live effectively in the 
world of today, not the world of a 
hundred years ago. 

The school system should take 
charge of the child at the age of five 
and carry him through a program of 
mental, spiritual and physical devel- 
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opment consisting of directed, super- 
vised and coordinated study, play and 
work until about the age of twenty, 
depending upon the individual’s ca- 
pacity for development. 

The elementary tools of learning 
should be first placed in the child’s 
hands—reading, writing and mathe- 
matics. As the child’s mind expands, 
ABC’s of all the sciences should be 
taught. The elements of philosophy, 
the science of sciences, should be 
taught at the same time to relate 
the sciences to one another and relate 
the student himself to his fellows and 
the whole world of mind and matter 
as well. 

All teaching should be based on the 
idea of developing capacity for indi- 
vidual thinking and not on the incul- 
cation of the ideas of others. Old 
ideas should derive authority strictly 
from merit remaining in them as time 
goes on and not because of their age 
or source. From time to time they 
should be objectively appraised for 
present worth. The world belongs to 
the present and future and not to the 
past. 


Time-Wasting Subjects 


History should be rewritten into 
an objective study of the political, 
social and economic ideas of the past. 
History as at present written is 
largely extended newspaper headlines 
recording the abnormal and trivial 
with little that is worthful of the nor- 
mal and important currents of the 
world’s past life. 

In all study a direct relation should 
be maintained between the subject 
matter and the day-to-day life of the 
student. It is difficult to interest 
youth in abstractions because their 
apparent lack of relation to the stu- 
dent’s own life makes them uninter- 
esting. When a thing becomes un- 
interesting it dies as a profitable 
source of education. 

The student’s time should not be 
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wasted on such subjects as Latin and 
the obsolete English of Shakespeare 
and Edmund Spenser. Being in no 
way related to the world today they 
bore the student and dull his interest. 
The synopsis of the world’s story is 
too long to waste time on such sub- 
jects. 

The movie should be an ordinary 
tool of education in everyday use. 
There are many subjects in which an 
hour-long movie can tell more than a 
week’s lesson assignments from a 
textbook. 

This, of course, is a very general 
outline but, equipped along these 
lines, the rising generation could be 
expected to make at least a begin- 
ning toward reducing our present 
chaos to terms of order. 

Crime menaces us today because a 
greater degree of popular ignorance 
of the essentials of intelligent living 
now prevails than was the case a 
hundred years ago when intelligent 
living was less complicated. 

In our early days, crime was a 
minor matter. There were jobs for 
willing hands and hands were mainly 
willing. Our economic order was 
principally agrarian, it was sufficient 
that a man should be able to read, to 
write, to figure and to know enough 
geography to form an intelligent pic- 
ture of what lay beyond his imme- 
diate horizon. Ii his curiosity went 
beyond these fundamental needs his 
ability to read opened many roads 
that he might follow at will. 

The citizen needed no knowledge 
of psychology to fit him for the 
proper handling of his horses, cattle 
and chickens. Neither had he any 
need for a knowledge of social sci- 
ence to guide him in his intercourse 
with his neighbors. They were under 
his direct and constant observation, 
like bugs under a microscope, and he 
knew their every reaction and pe- 
culiarity. He needed no schooling in 
economics because, in the main, there 
was an expanding market for his 
produce regardiess of how haphazard 
might be his planning. He needed 
to know little about political science 
because government was simple in its 
organization and functions and was a 
minor factor in his daily life. 

Today, after 150 years, we look out 
on a radically different world. The 
bulk of our population is crowded to- 
gether in cities amid the complexities 
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of a totally unexampled scheme of 
things. Our schools provide us with 
little to help solve the strange prob- 
lems of this new environment. 

Few people seem to realize that it 
is this inadequacy of education that 
is mainly responsible for the growth 
of crime in this generation. Crime 
struts defiantly abroad in the land, 
because of the criminals’ lack of un- 
derstanding of what life is all about. 
The vicious circle is made complete 
by the failure to control crime on the 
part of the mass of law-abiding cit- 
izens. They do not know what to do 
about it because of their own lack of 
education. Criminals, constituting 5 
per cent of the population, hold the 
remaining 95 per cent more or less 
helpless. Then there is the 10 per 
cent of criminals within the law; the 
ruthless predatory group ranging 
from the lion through the wolf and 
the jackal types. These live off the 
rest of the population as parasites, 
pursuing their greedy rackets, cor- 
porate and individual, because of 
their ignorance of the fundamentals 
of intelligent living. 

The great masses of our people— 





the remaining 85 per cent—blunder 
on their way attempting to follow 
some ethical standards handed down 
to them by their parents but unen- 
lightened by any adequate educa- 
tional development. 

It is difficult to forego the glow 
that comes with the idea that we are 
sophisticated and intellectual, but it 
is only an illusion. The educational 
instruments with which the genera- 
tions now living have gauged their 
life experiences have been so poorly 
calibrated that their readings are 
practically meaningless. We find 
ourselves faced with dangerous in- 
adequacies in our economic, social 
and political order, yet we do not 
know what to do about these mat- 
ters. Our reputed “best minds” are 
just as bewildered as the rest of us. 

We ourselves will accomplish little 
directly. However, if we start the 
rising generation off on the right foot 
we will have laid the cornerstone of 
a real civilization. 

Unless we do this, we shall be de- 
stroyed in our bewilderment by the 
very thing that should be our great- 
est blessings. 





Rural Schools Can Be 


| N SPITE of disadvantages inherent in 

the rural school situation the small 
one and two-room rural schools are 
ideal for carrying on a progressive ac- 
tivity program. Children of varying 
age levels can find challenging inter- 
ests in a program that can be flexible, 
without upsetting administrative or- 
ganization. Provision can be made 
for group undertakings, and rigid 
classification can be avoided. The 
school is the heart of the community 
where a sympathetic understanding 
can be secured. The rural environ- 
ment abounds with vital material, ex- 
periences and activities. 

School surveys show the rural 
school curriculum still organized on 
the basis of subject-matter-set-out-to- 
be-learned. Some of this lag behind 
the best practice can be laid to the 
door of rural administrators, county 
boards and the like who insist upon 


Progressive 
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a formal course of study. This 
cramps the teacher in her efforts to- 
ward the new viewpoint in education 
— integration of personality and a 
wholeness of development. 

Considering the varying age levels, 
abilities, backgrounds of the children, 
and availability of material, the 
teacher selects perhaps three and not 
more than four major units for the 
year. They will probably be from the 
social science field, wide in scope, va- 
ried in content and appealing to many 
interests. The plan of four big units 
a year presupposes a good daily work- 
ing program and definite record keep- 
ing of the units covered by individuals 
and by groups of individuals. 

This daily program must recognize 
that all school subjects are not of the 
same importance; that reading, writ- 
ing and ’rithmetic are not ends in 
themselves but useful tools. 
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Good Grammar for Bad 


HEN the teachers of the 
South Pasadena Junior 
High School, under the 


leadership of G. Derwood Baker, 
principal, discarded the formal course 
of study in the English-social studies 
classes and began to guide pupils in 
the development of a _ curriculum 
based on the “here and now,” using 
pupil need and interest to determine 
content and procedure, they soon felt 
that their pupils needed a different 
and also a definite and specific means 
of acquiring certain fundamental lan- 
guage habits. 

With the interest of the pupils as 
a motivating factor and driving power 
in class activities, unusual progress 
was being made in self-expression. 
Pupils were beginning to develop the 
ability to think and express their 
thoughts. As the expression traveled 
to a certain point the vehicle began 
to be insufficient. The more involved 
thinking was not easily and readily 
expressed. It was evident that a 
higher degree of skill in the use of the 
English language was necessary. 

Pupil and teachers noticed the de- 
ficiency and began casting about for 
an adequate means of developing the 
now much needed language skills. A 
few of the pupils went so far as to 
ask to be taught formal grammar, 
thinking that a knowledge of gram- 
mar might lead to the development of 
better language habits. 

Different experiments were at- 
tempted. Teachers tried to determine 
necessary language work by a careful 
examination of each pupil’s written 
work. This proved to be unsatisfac- 
tory because of the extreme amount 
of work necessary by the teachers for 
the detection of a few and not always 
significant errors. Others tried short 
and frequently recurring drill periods 
in which all the class would drill on 
certain usage elements irrespective of 
the varying needs of the different in- 
dividuals in the class. This procedure 
soon developed into an isolated drill 
period far removed from the needs of 
each pupil. 
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The diagnostic test was suggested 
but was not used because it would 
not bring to light the desired infor- 
mation. A test might show that a 
pupil had knowledge about certain 
language forms but would reveal ab- 
solutely nothing about how he used 
this knowledge in his daily speaking 
and writing. The teachers had long 
since discovered that a pupil’s knowl- 
edge of desirable language forms did 
not guarantee his using them when 
he spoke or wrote. The problem, 
then, was to devise a means of im- 
proving the actual language habits 
that were in evidence in the pupil’s 
speaking and writing. 

Teachers were asked to observe 
and make note of language difficulties 
that seemed to persist in their classes. 
These difficulties were arranged on a 
simple chart in the following manner. 





. I didn’t do nothing | 





. Him and me fought! 








1 
2 
3. Let me alone | | 
4 


. I seen him do it 








5. He done it 





s 
saaae 














When a pupil had trouble with one 
of these language forms his initials 
were put in one of the squares imme- 
diately following it. If his initials 
appeared after the same difficulty 
several times it was an indication of 
a bad language habit that was per- 
sistent and needed correction. The 
teacher, a pupil chairman or the pupil 
himself then went to a filing case in 
which the vice principal had placed 
several corrective exercises for each 
language difficulty appearing on the 
chart, and selected the exercise that 
would help him to replace his bad 
language habit with a desirable one. 

These exercises had been built with 
the following objectives in mind: 

1. To make the pupil conscious of 
the fact that improper language 
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habits were impeding the expressing 
of his thoughts. 

2. To provide a means by which 
the pupil could recognize both right 
and wrong expressions and be helped 
to select the right. 

3. To provide immediate practice 
in using the different phases of the 
correct forms. 

4. To make possible, to stimulate 
and to check the carry-over of the re- 
cently learned correct usage into the 
pupil’s ordinary daily language ac- 
tivities. 

The exercise began by stating in 
the upper left hand part of the page 
the difficulty that was being consid- 
ered, and then informed the pupil: 
“Your conversation and written work 
show that you do not know how to 
use correctly the language forms con- 
sidered in this exercise. This exer- 
cise was prepared to help you Aabit- 
ually use the proper forms.” A sim- 
ple but thorough explanation of the 
correct usage was then given, fol- 
lowed by fifteen or sixteen situations 
in which the pupil practiced using the 
various phases of this language form. 

At the end of the page the pupil 
was reminded: “The exercise you 
have just completed doesn’t begin to 
give you the amount of practice nec- 
essary to ensure correct usage in your 
daily speaking and writing. You 
must make it a point to use the cor- 
rect form during the day as you talk 
with your friends in the classroom, 
on the school grounds and at home.” 

The next statement referred the 
pupil to the opposite side of the page 
on which were a good usage chart and 
a bad usage chart. Each chart had a 
cartoon at the top, one portraying the 
characteristics of the pupil who used 
good language and the other reveal- 
ing the traits of the user of inade- 
quate language. Beneath each car- 
toon was a set of adjectives that told 
more about the respective users of 
good and bad language. The bad 
usage chart was used by one of the 
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pupil’s classmates who recorded the 
number of times this particular lan- 
guage difficulty appeared in the of- 
fender’s daily speaking and writing; 
while the pupil who was using the 
exercise to help himself over a diffi- 
culty recorded the frequency of his 
good usage in his daily speaking and 
writing in the good usage chart. 

In a space provided just below the 
cartoons and charts, the pupil also 
wrote the sentence in which he used 
the better language form as evidence 
of his steadily increasing good habit. 
This phase of the device proved to 
be an effective means of stimulating 
the carry-over of correct usage in the 
child’s everyday life. 

The content of the exercises is 
continuously changing. Whenever a 
new or different phase of language 
difficulty arises in a class it is called 
to the attention of the vice princi- 
pal, who immediately builds an ex- 


ercise that will help the pupil elim- 
inate his difficulty. The fact that the 
content of the language exercises is 
continuously changing in light of in- 
dividual pupil needs is one of the out- 
standing values of the method. 

Since the adoption of this method 
there has been a noticeable improve- 
ment in the language habits of the 
pupils. The teachers and pupils 
seemed to think that the success of 
the method was due quite largely to 
(1) its simplicity; (2) its ease of ad- 
ministration; (3) the fact that teach- 
ers were not required to do additional 
work in the preparation and admin- 
istration of the materials; (4) direct 
administration to individual needs; 
(5) emphasizing the development of 
correct language habits rather than 
the acquiring of additional knowl- 
edge, and (6) the provision for car- 
ry-over into the actual daily speaking 


‘and writing activities of each child. 





Attendance Officer, 1937 Model 


HE attendance officer of the mod- 
T ern school is no longer the man 
who goes “snooping” into the movies, 
lies in hiding at the “ole swimmin’ 
hole” or breaks up a crap shooting 


fest. The depression changed him 
from a truant officer to a liaison 
officer. 


The newer function of the school 
attendance officer is not to bring peo- 
ple into court but to keep them out 
of it. The attendance officer of today 
is faced not only with investigating 
truancy —his sole purpose in life, 
heretofore — but in getting the facts 
of the case and educating the parents 
to their responsibility. This means, 
of course, that he must sit with the 
parents and “talk down” to them, 
not “hold up” the law to them. 

During his investigations he has 
found, let us say, that one parent has 
condoned a child’s absence from 
school because of illness, when the 
evidence points to no such thing. 
Further questioning brings out the 
fact that the child has no shoe strings 
or suspenders for his trousers. 
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“Well,” says the attendance officer, 
“we'll fix that up right away. Come 
with me and I'll see that you get 
what you need.” 

Through his contact with individ- 
uals in the community and with wel- 
fare organizations the officer makes 
the necessary adjustments to get the 
child to school. At a subsequent visit 
to the same home the parents them- 
selves are, perhaps, in need of help. 
Steps may be taken to see that these 
people are aided. 

The attendance officer knows his 
district better than any other person 
connected with the school, and can 
literally sell the school to a commu- 
nity. He can do a great deal, through 
tactful propagandizing, to ease up a 
difficult situation in the district. 
When a new building proposition, 
new playground space or new course 
of study comes up for discussion he 
can explain the particular benefits to 
be derived from the school program 
outlined by the administration. In 
his visits to a home, during an inves- 
tigation, he may, if he keeps his ears 





tuned and his wits sharpened, be able 
to correct a false impression and 
make of an otherwise unsympathetic 
parent a believer in the school. 

The “what we need is a badge and 
a little more authority” truant officers 
are still with us but, thank fortune, 
the ranks are thinning out. More can 
be accomplished by the man who can 
listen to the tale of the housewife, 
with her shopping troubles or her 
neighbors’ eccentricities, or can sym- 
pathize with the father who has just 
broken his leg or who is recovering 
from an attack of election day in- 
ebriation. If he can listen to — and 
not repeat — these confidences and 
can gradually work around in an at- 
mosphere of pleasant relations to the 
absence of John or Mary, he will be 
an invaluable aid to a school district. 

Not so long ago when this particu- 
lar arm of the law came across a 
vacant lot or up the front porch steps, 
the cry was: “Johnny, you get right 
on that couch, cover yourself up and 
look sick. I wish that —-—— truant 
officer ’d mind his own business.” 

Today the story changes, or can 
if it be so willed. To the answer of 
the ring of the attendance officer the 
mother says, “Come in, I’m giad you 
came. I need help. I can’t get my 
Mary to eat her ham and eggs for 
breakfast, lately. I don’t know what 
to do. This fussing around every 
morning makes her late for school.” 
A little sympathy, advice or the sug- 
gestion that the nurse be called upon 
in such a case, and soon Mary will 
again be in school on time. 

Or the mother may say, “I kept 
my boy home today because the boys 
on the school bus are picking on 
him.” The attendance officer’s words 
might be, “Well, of course, I don’t 
know the circumstances. He should 
be in school if he’s not sick. Sup- 
pose, now, I take him to school. 
We'll go to the principal and see 
whether we can’t get this cleared up. 
I’m sure he’ll look into the matter.” 
Another case is on the way to being 
solved. 

Yes, the attendance division in a 
school is gradually coming to mean 
dollars and cents saved the taxpay- 
ers. School districts and superintend- 
ents are realizing that the salary 
paid a full-time attendance director is 
money that is well spent. 
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Federal Aid on the Horizon 


HE inevitability of federal par- 
T cst in the financial support 
of general public education in 
the states becomes daily more ob- 
vious. The insuperable inequalities 
among the several states with respect 
to their capacity to provide adequate 
school systems form the basic reason 
why a part of the support of this 
greatest of all public functions must 
be furnished by a larger taxing unit. 
It has been demonstrated that if a 
state such as Mississippi devoted its 
entire public revenues from every 
source to the support of education 
alone, and totally neglected all other 
governmental functions, it would still 
be unable to provide school facilities 
for all of its children equivalent in 
quality to those now maintained by 
several of the more fortunate states. 
In some states and cities, 90 per cent 
or more of the children of high school 
age are enrolled in high schools of 
respectable quality; but among the 
rural population of the United States 
as a whole, not more than four out 
of ten boys and girls of high school 
age are actually enrolled in local free 
public high schools, and many of the 
schools in the same rural areas are 
notoriously substandard. 


South Is Worst Off 


The extreme of deprivation in the 
matter of educational facilities occurs 
in certain states and counties of the 
South, especially among the Negro 
population. Only about one out of 
twenty of the Negro boys and girls 
of high school age in Arkansas and 
Mississippi are actually in school. A 
little investigation of the location of 
the schools and of the facilities for 
school transportation that are pro- 
vided in these states for Negro youth 
readily discloses that this situation is 
largely due to sheer absence of school 
opportunities within the reach of the 
children of school age. 

The principal basis of many argu- 
ments against the extension of federal 
support for public education in the 
states has been the fear that this 
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would inevitably mean a parallel ex- 
tension of national bureaucratic con- 
trol over local school systems, in vio- 
lation of all the traditions regarding 
the control of public education in 
America, and would carry a likeli- 
hood that the schools might be re- 
duced to a dead level of uniformity 
and even eventually be turned into a 
powerful instrument of propaganda 
for whatever political faction might 
secure and retain control of the na- 
tional government. This situation as 
portrayed is obnoxious enough to war- 
rant pause; but it is gone with the 
wind if we observe that the whole pic- 
ture is colored by the assumption that 
federal grants to the states must 
necessarily be accompanied by the ex- 
tension of federal control in their ad- 
ministration for state purposes. 


Federal Control Unnecessary 


This assumption is unsound. There 
is no reason why the national govern- 
ment could not and should not make 
grants annually in lump sums to the 
states which choose to receive them, 
leaving to the state authorities com- 
plete and unimpaired discretion as to 
the allocation and itemization of the 
appropriation, within the broad and 
general purpose for which Congress 
made the grant. 

This principle is embodied in a bill 
which has already been introduced in 
Congress and which will be promptly 
revived at the opening of the forth- 
coming session. This bill bears the 
names of Senator Pat Harrison of 
Mississippi and of Representative 
Brooks Fletcher of Ohio, and is popu- 
larly known as the Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill. It provides for an initial appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 and an an- 
nual increase thereof of $50,000,000 
until it reaches $300,000,000 in the 
fifth year and continues at that figure 
thereafter. The manner in which the 
money thus appropriated shall be 
used by the states for a program of 
public education is left wholly for 
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decision by the respective state legis- 
latures. Any control or supervision 
of state schools or state systems of 
education by any federal officer or 
agency is expressly prohibited. 

All questions regarding the use of 
the federal money within the states 
are reserved for determination by the 
states without federal interference. 
How the funds shall be distributed 
among the local districts, in what 
proportions they shall be spent for 
capital outlays or for operating ex- 
penses, and in what ratio they shall 
go for salaries or for purchase of sup- 
plies, are for decision by the state 
legislatures. The legislatures may, 
of course, delegate some of these de- 
cisions to the state department of 
education and some to the local school 
boards. 

The absence of any barrier to the 
use of the funds for building purposes 
is of special significance to all who 
foresee economies as well as great im- 
provement of educational opportunity 
coming from consolidation of rural 
schools and who envision the desir- 
ability of continued improvement of 
school plants, 


Two Requirements Only 


There are only two broad and gen- 
eral requirements laid down to be 
conformed to by the participating 
states in order to qualify for receipt 
of the federal allotments after the 
first apportionment. These two speci- 
fications require: (1) that there must 
be maintained throughout the state 
a school system in operation for at 
least 160 days during each year, ex- 
cept when suspended on account of 
epidemics, fires or acts of God; and 
(2) that there must be spent each 
year for schools, from state or local 
revenues or both, as much per person 
aged five to twenty years as was so 
spent during 1934.. 

The first of these stipulations is 
designed to make it probable that no 
state shall continue or revert to the 
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practice of allowing its schools to be 
open for less than a minimum term, 
which is already actually exceeded in 
forty states. The United States Of- 
fice of Education reports that in 
1933-34 only eight states had their 
schools in session for average terms 
of less than 160 days. 

The second requirement is ob- 
viously shaped to prevent any state 
from evading its own local financial 
responsibility for public education to 
the extent of allowing state and local 
expenditures for that purpose to fall 
below the level of a recent depression 
year. In other words, federal aid is 
to be a supplement, not a substitute, 
for local effort. Its purpose is to 
increase educational facilities and 
enhance educational opportunities 
throughout the land, and not to les- 
sen local responsibility or authority. 


How Allot the Money? 


The present bill embodies a simple 
method of determining the annual 
allotment for each state. The dis- 
tribution is to be in proportion to the 
population aged five to twenty years. 
The census reports and a knowledge 
of simple arithmetic are the only 
equipment required, and there is .no 
opportunity for manipulative hocus- 
pocus and no call for the interposition 
of administrative mandates. 

The whole business of apportioning 
the funds to districts within the state 
is left to the state, as it should be. 
Many states in different regions have 
already been developing for several 
years their own systems of equaliza- 
tion, suited to their own geographic 
and climatic conditions and to the 
temperament of their citizenry. These 
systems differ greatly in detail and 
are more or less constantly under- 
going evolutionary improvement. Any 
plan of federal aid that would inter- 
fere with them would probably be un- 
wise. 

Certainly an attempt to grapple 
with the fiscal administration of 125,- 
000 school districts, either directly or 
through supervision of the state 
authorities, is a task that few would 
want to see the federal government 
undertake. Visions of hordes of func- 
tionaries arise, and the spectacle of 
the local public schools enmeshed in 
the red tape of a vast bureaucracy is 
not to be contemplated complacently. 
Federal aid can operate without sad- 
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dling the schools with this incubus. 

It is often argued that federal aid 
involves taxing the citizens of one 
state to benefit those of another, and 
hence breeds injustice. This might 
be true if our states were hermetically 
sealed compartments, with no inter- 
change of persons, money, goods or 
ideas. The fact is that interstate 
migration increases apace with the 
growth of population-mobility, which 
is an almost startling characteristic 
of this age of technology. Thousands 
of persons handicapped in youth by 
the educational poverty of Alabama 
or Arkansas now swell the ranks of 
the underprivileged and dependent 
classes in the Northern states whither 
they migrated in search of work. In 
this manner the educational sins of 
omission in the native bailiwick are 
visited upon distant commonwealths, 
even unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations. 

New York’s Harlem and Chicago’s 
Black Belt teem with Negroes whose 
educational deficiencies spring from 
sheer lack of school facilities in the 
rural South whence they migrated, 
and cannot be ascribed to inherent 
lack of capacity. The Negro in 
America is an American, not a “black 
auxiliary.” Nor is he a sectional 
element unworthy of national con- 
cern. Once within the memory of 
men now living a fratricidal war was 
fought to liberate him from bondage. 
Shall we hesitate at this late date to 
take moderate steps to free him from 
the bonds of ignorance and lack of 
opportunity by giving him decent 
educational facilities? 


Not for South Alone 


The paucity of taxable resources in 
some Southern states having the heav- 
iest population of Negroes justifies 
the assertion that any great improve- 
ment of educational opportunity for 
these people must await federal aid. 
Wealth as well as population concen- 
trates in the great financial and in- 
dustrial centers for which the rural 
states are merely tributary hinterland. 
New York City is the capital of an 
economic empire, drawing men and 
money from distant provinces. The 
federal government is the only taxing 
authority capable of taxing equitably 
so large an economic region. 

But the scheme of federal aid now 
proposed is not for the South alone. 





It is for every state according to its 
population of school age, without dis- 


crimination. The allotment for New 
York would be $3,500,000 for the 
first year, and $26,500,000 for the 
fifth year and annually thereafter; 
for Pennsylvania, $3,000,000 and 
$23,500,000; for Illinois, $2,000,000 
and $16,500,000; for Ohio, nearly 
$2,000,000 and $15,000,000. These 
sums mean no vast increase in school 
expenditures, but they may mean that 
a reasonably progressive level of 
school support can be maintained 
without depending solely upon state 
and local taxing systems, already 
sorely overstrained and undergoing 
necessary adjustments to save small 
farmers and home-owners from con- 
fiscatory rates, 


Policy Is as Old as Nation 


There is no governmental unit 
except the federal government that 
can tax so equitably a great and 
wealthy nation for a great national 
purpose. None will deny that the 
advancement of education is a na- 
tional purpose of the first rank. The 
title of the Harrison-Fletcher Bill 
proclaims that it is “to promote the 
general welfare through the appro- 
priation of funds to assist the states 
and territories in providing more ef- 
fective programs of public education.” 

Federal aid for education in one 
form or another is a policy nearly as 
old as the United States. The reser- 
vation of public lands for school sup- 
port was practiced in the early days * 
of the republic and for the last fifty 
years Congress has made annual ap- 
propriations of money, frequently in- 
creasing in number and aggregate 
amount, for various phases of agricul- 
tural and vocational education in the 
States. 

These last, though commendable, 
may be said to constitute only a frag- 
mentary and distorted form of aid, 
tending unduly to influence state 
educational policy, especially when 
requiring the matching of federal 
funds with state monies appropriated 
to the same specific purposes. The 
inauguration of a broader federal 
policy, free from restrictions impair- 
ing local self-determination, may well 
take rank as an historic achievement 
of the present administration, already 
renowned for its progressive steps on 
many fronts. 
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What! No Love Stories? 


By EVA SCHARS 


uw AY, Miss Library Teacher, 

you haven’t another copy of 

‘Little Women,’ have you?” 
The busy school librarian, engrossed 
in fulfilling the office requests of 
many young patrons—no one track 
mind has she!—thus accosted, takes 
mental note of her stock and replies 
to her fair young interrogator, “Yes, 
I believe we have.” 

A joyful cluck and the youthful 
reader seems almost to climb the 
shelves in her eagerness to find the 
coveted book. 

“T’ve found it! I’ve found it!” she 
later greets the librarian. “Oh, my 
beloved book!” Clasping it tightly to 
her breast, she seeks out a table and 
is soon lost to the world. What does 
it matter if her shoes are worn out, 
if one elbow is almost through a 
sweater sleeve, this pale Polish girl of 
fourteen rejoices and weeps with her 
beloved heroine. 

“Why do you like this book?” the 
interested librarian later inquires of 
her as she leaves for her class, a class 
which apparently, just now at least, 
holds no particular interest for this 
dreamy-eyed child. How those eyes 
do brighten at the question! Some- 
one to confide in! Someone who may 
be interested in knowing her inner- 
most desires! 

“You know,” she whispers to the 
sympathetic librarian, “they all, the 
characters, I mean, seem to live so 
much like I do and yet they don’t, 
somehow. And,” sidling closer to the 
librarian, ‘‘when I get older I’ll know 
love.” 

“Bless her heart,’ chuckles the 
sympathetic librarian, “I have no 
doubt that she will.” 

But stay! During the period after 
school when the pupil library staff is 
working, the librarian receives quite 
a different reaction to the subject of 
love stories. Approaching her is a 
lad of twelve years and he is shaking 
that fine young head of his solemnly. 
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Let them read well chosen love stories from biographies and the 
classics, suggests the librarian of a Detroit junior high school. 


“T see you have a first rate love 
story on your shelves—Zane Grey’s 
‘Call of the Canyon’—but I can’t 
read it. My father says that I am 
far too young to read love stories. 
He even scolds my big sister for read- 
ing them, says that she’d be better off 
and far more apt to get a husband 
if she’d read cook books.” 

Bestowing a disapproving and 
somewhat withering glance upon the 
astonished librarian, the boy joins his 
colleague who is busily engaged in 
filing. ‘‘Romus, Bill,”’ he admonishes 
the other lad, “you and I are too 
young for romus.” 

“Romance, you dumb-bell, you 
mean romance,” ejaculates Bill. But 
whatever might be Bill’s opinion on 
the matter, it is not forthcoming. 

Now what is Miss Librarian to do 
about this latest development, she 


who has had all inclusive courses in 
book selection, psychology and study 
of the junior high school? How is 
she going to answer her little critic? 
Hasn’t she had it instilled in her time 
and again that the early adolescent 
must find things out for himself? 
Does she not know that the child’s 
craving for knowledge and vicarious 
experiences should to a large extent 
be satisfied by the school library, 
which, by its very set-up, surpasses 
every other school agency in its power 
to guide adolescent youth toward the 
appreciation of true values? This 
librarian has great faith in time and 
the influence of a well stocked school 
library. 

Consider, now, the case of Leo, a 
most “desperate” character. A few 
leisure moments at his disposal and 
he tests the school librarian’s ability 





to make the most of them, both from 
the standpoint of his own comfort 
and hers, too! 

“T want a love story,” he chal- 
lenges her. She enthuses over 
“Lorna Doone.” 

“Is it snappy?” She assures him 
that it is and immediately the fiction 
shelf becomes a magnet for Leo. The 
librarian hopes that it will continue 
to be a drawing force for the good. 

Comes shifting of scenery time or, 
in other words, young America is 
passing through the corridors of this 
junior high school. Out of the rank 
and file step two youths who ap- 
proach the librarian with positively 
impish faces. 

“Say, will the library be open to 
the public tonight?” one queries the 
librarian. Her affirmative elicits a 
happy reaction and also some un- 
solicited information. The youth 
shakes an accusing finger at his com- 
panion while he enlightens the li- 
brarian: 

“Big boy here should read some of 
your good books. He’s spending his 
money at the drug store for mushy 
love stories which he says he wouldn’t 
want his folks to see. The girl friend 
told me about a book she says a man 
named Tarkington wrote. She says 
that there is something about love 
and a silly boy in it. I thought I 
might read it aloud at home. The 
folks like to hear the stories I read.” 

Picture, if you will, the happy fam- 
ily group listening to the clean 
stories which they encourage the boy 
to bring home from the school li- 
brary. How much better this than 
the home in which the boy spends 
money for magazine literature which, 
as one girl of the ‘teen age aptly ex- 
presses it, “is written by no one just 
to make money.” 


For and Against Love Stories 


Versed in what the leading educa- 
tors think about the reading for early 
adolescence, this librarian wanted to 
know more about what the teen-age 
group thinks regarding the matter of 
love stories in the junior high school 
library. A questionnaire given to 
about forty ninth graders produced 
the following comments: 

“Love stories make us enjoy the 
library better.” 

“We need a love story for a dif- 
ferent kind of story. 
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“A love story can make an ordi- 
nary book very thrilling.” 

“When you read a love story, you 
get some of the joy out of other 
people’s lives.” 

“Read all you can. If you asked 
your father or mother about love, 
would they tell you? No!” 

The foregoing are all in favor of 
the love stories. But harken to the 
arguments against them: 

“The pupils in the junior high 
school are too young for love stories.”’ 

“There’s plenty of school work to 
do without reading love stories.” 
(Pedagogues, beware! ) 

“Most pupils like real hair-raising 
adventure stories instead of those 
slow, mushy love stories.”’ 

“Love stories are useful for no one 
but old maids. They should read 
them because they will not know 
about love any other way.” 

“Girls should not read love stories. 
It’s the boys that should know how 
to do the petting.” 

So on and on the battle rages. 
“How gratifying to all of the modern 
educators,” soliloquizes this librarian, 
“would be the preceding arguments in 
favor of the love stories if they were 
but founded on wholesome reading. 
But, alas, there are too many ‘True 
Confessions,’ ‘True Stories’ and “True 
Romances’ that are not true at all. 
The real Utopia will be much nearer 
our grasp when people recognize the 
truth of what Josh Billings once said, 
‘It’s better not to know so much than 
to know so much that ain’t so.’ ”’ 


Filling Educational Needs 


The school library with its wealth 
of reference material, so carefully se- 
lected, fills varying needs. When 
grand juries are the subject of dis- 
cussion, when one must know Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points, and when one 
has to participate in a debate as to 
whether or not we should recognize 
Russia, our young hopefuls turn con- 
fidently to the civic and social science 
material. 

The vocational shelves with their 
books entitled “Careers for Women,” 
“Choosing a Vocation” and “Profit- 
able Vocations for Boys,” with their 
pamphlets on journalism, state laws 
affecting working women, opportuni- 
ties and requirements in local occupa- 
tions, and many others are seldom de- 
serted. 


Many times a small group of chil- 
dren, under the direction of a young 
leader, will be found. in the school 
library searching for pictures illus- 
trating the different stages of devel- 
opment of the moth or butterfly. 
Often pictures of the star fish, the 
birds common to the state and cer- 
tain wild flowers must be found. 

Thus does the school library ad- 
minister well to the educational needs 
of the pupils. But it is as well 
equipped to fill this need that is so 
keenly felt by many boys and girls 
of the ’teen age, and expressed so well 
by one of the ninth grade girls when 
she says: 

“Love is considered the greatest 
thing in a person’s life and so why 
keep it a secret to be discussed and 
read about only by supposed senti- 
mental persons? We are taught all 
about this world of ours in geography, 
history, general science and chemis- 
try, and if it’s love that makes the 
world go round, why not let us learn 
about that, too?” 


Poor Place to Economize 


The adolescent period is one of 
storm and stress. The librarian knows 
that day by day more and more of 
the questionable magazines and cheap 
fiction are read by the pupils not out 
in the open, as they would a clean 
story found in the school library, but 
hidden behind large volumes and un- 
der the tables. 

The school libraries look forward 
to better days, to those days when 
the now sadly depleted shelves may 
be so full of the good books that the 
children crave that it will be well 
nigh impossible to squeeze another 
book upon them. 

If the boys and girls who so confi- 
dently cross our library thresholds 
can be introduced to many more well 
chosen love stories through biog- 
raphies and classics, not only will 
they “know love” when it appears, 
but the enthusiam for the “real hair- 
raising adventure stories” and for the 
magazines that publish love stories 
far from the truth will disappear, and 
some of the causes of banditry along 
with them, also. 

When those who direct our school 
economies cease to economize on 
school libraries, they will be ceasing 
to economize on better manhood and 
womanhood. 
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Men Must Teach 


By DEAN LOBAUGH 


HENEVER men who are 
engaged in teaching fore- 
gather talk is likely to turn 


to teaching’s status as a profession. 
There will be those in such a group 
who will pooh-pooh from the start 
the suggestion that teachers should be 
concerned about professional status; 
they will argue that in the long run 
we have simply an important job to 
do, a service to render, and that it 
makes no essential difference how we 
label ourselves. 

But there will be others, and, in 
any given group of men teachers, it 
is likely they will be in the majority, 
who will contend that what teaching 
needs, almost above everything else, is 
esprit de corps; that teachers need to 
feel a pride in their occupation and 
to see it recognized in its true worth 
by the world at large. They see law- 
yers, physicians, ministers, engineers 
and other groups of persons demand- 
ing and receiving from the public high 
recognition as groups, as well as in- 
dividually; and this recognition they 
covet for teachers, whom they feel to 
be contributing as high a type of pub- 
lic service as any of the professions 
mentioned. 

Then our group of professionally 
minded men will begin to enumerate 
the obstacles in the way of accom- 
plishing this professional goal. They 
will talk of salaries, and point out 
that thousands upon thousands of 
teachers are living on incomes below 
the level earned by professional peo- 
ple in their communities; they will 
speak of the disadvantages to profes- 
sional development that exist in 
immediate popular control of the 
schools, through local boards of edu- 
cation; they will refer to the difficulty 
of developing a common professional 
outlook in a graduate of a two-year 
normal school and a university pro- 
fessor with a Ph.D. degree. 

But rarely, if ever, do persons 
carrying on such a discussion con- 
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front the really great obstacle to the 
professionalization of teaching either 
because of some sort of innate chiv- 
alry or because they have long been 
the “submerged tenth” in teaching. 
Men fail to ask themselves this ques- 
tion: 

What shall we do about the women 
in teaching? 

“What, indeed?” chorus the women, 
who so predominate in this occupa- 
tion that the typical teacher is always 
referred to by the pronoun “she.” 
To suggest that something be done 
about the women in teaching is almost 





Men must be induced to en- 
ter teaching in such numbers 
that they will eventually pre- 
dominate, thinks Principal Lo- 
baugh. Inducements must be 
financial. This change, and 
allowing women to teach 
after marriage, he believes 
essential before teaching can 
claim high professional status. 





as bold a move as to have a woman 
physician suggest that something 
should be done about the men in her 
profession. Women have so long dom- 
inated this branch of public service, 
have so lent color and tone to it, that 
many men in teaching positions are 
prone to be a little apologetic for their 
existence, or, going to the other ex- 
treme, are likely to go out of their 
way to show that a man may teach 
school yet be masculine. 

Obviously, of course, the point in 
question is not the fitness of women 
for membership in the profession. No 
woman needs go out of her way to 
show how necessary her sex is in the 


business of teaching, or to cite in- 
stance after instance of fine profes- 
sional, yes, sacrificial service. All this 
we grant readily. 

We are willing to admit that, more 
often than not, women are technically 
better teachers than men. But no 
matter how generously we may admit 
the contribution of women to, and 
fitness for, professional status, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that a large 
majority of women teachers are a 
millstone about the neck of those 
struggling to give teaching the dig- 
nity, stability and recognition it de- 
serves. 

In the larger sense, we are not ex- 
hibiting here merely another phase 
of the eternal war of the sexes. We 
are in no sense demanding that women 
abdicate teaching in favor of their 
brethren. We are merely posing a 
challenging professional problem, a 
problem that intelligent and honest 
women recognize as readily as do men. 
The statement of the problem, now 
that we have at last arrived at a 
point of statement, is really quite 
simple. It is: 

How can teaching go before the 
public with its claim to high profes- 
sional status, when the majority of 
its personnel is made up of young 
unmarried women who look forward 
only to the briefest kind of stay with- 
in its ranks and to whom teaching 
success is merely an incidental, not 
an ultimate goal? 

It is true that many men have had 
time-serving attitudes in regard to 
teaching, and have them today. But 
there is growing up a larger and larger 
body of men who look forward to a 
lifetime of service in teaching, who 
start early to build themselves pro- 
grams of self-development that have 
in mind goals fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five years ahead. These are among 
the persons making really significant 
contributions to the profession. But 
how rarely we find young women 
teachers with similar plans for pro- 
fessional development. 

What personable young woman of 
twenty-three envisions herself at 
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forty-three, or even thirty-three, do- 
ing the kind of job she is now starting 
out to do! The question, of course, is 
not entirely a rhetorical one, for 
occasionally, no doubt, there is such 
a young woman; but she is a rare 
person and a professional prize. Quite 
as unusual is another type of woman, 
who, seeing herself slipping into mid- 
dle age, and with a teaching career 
of indeterminate length looming out 
in front of her, makes a series of per- 
sonal adjustments that bring her out 
at last, poised and assured and happy, 
and with a single-minded wish for 
professional success. Such a woman 
is a bulwark in any school and adds 
to the prestige of the profession. 


Expect Marriage to Release Them 


But of the thousands of young 
women who enter teaching between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, 
only a comparative few fall into the 
two classes suggested above. A few 
more continue to teach after marriage, 
perhaps for several years, but these 
women are not now a significant 
group. By far the majority of our 
young school ma’ams marry within 
a few years and withdraw themselves 
from their “profession,” but a great 
number go on, teaching from year to 
year, expecting some day to marry. 
When this possibility fails to materi- 
alize, they fail to make the personal 
adjustments necessary to render them 
assets to their profession. 

Both of these last-mentioned classes 
are losses as far as the professional- 
ization of teaching is concerned. 
There may be those who will question 
the justice of this last statement. 
Please note that we said that they 
were losses as far as professionaliza- 
tion is concerned. We did not im- 
pugn them as teachers, for it is 
granted that many of these young 
women do excellent jobs of day-to- 
day teaching. But we do insist that 
the young woman to whom teaching 
is an interim occupation has little 
concern with the professional prob- 
lems that are paramount to the man 
or woman with the lifetime view of 
teaching. 

We have already mentioned the 
failure of these individuals to build 
programs of self-development. To 
this we might add many other strik- 
ing points of divergence, but it will 
suffice to call attention to two, 
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In the first place, the typical young 
woman teacher has comparatively lit- 
tle concern with the establishing of 
teaching salaries at a level compar- 
able with incomes of other professional 
people. On the one hand, since she 
does not plan to be her own means of 
support in later life, she is concerned 
only with a salary ample to meet her 
current needs; on the other hand, she 
finds it difficult to realize that an in- 
come ample for her may be so inade- 
quate for a man with family that he 
lives in a constant financial shadow. 

In the second place, all that other 
teachers may do to counteract the 
public impression that teachers are 
merely itinerants, or community 
guests, is largely undone by this 
group of women. “Teaching,” said 
some wag several years ago, “is not a 
profession, but a procession.”’ It can- 
not be denied that the average citizen 
must agree with this criticism as he 
sees the teaching staff of his city’s 
schools made up of young women 
here one year and gone the next, “liv- 
ing” in some distant town and merely 
“teaching” in the community, never 
sending down a tap-root into local 
life. 

All this seems to constitute a pretty 
serious indictment of this large and 
significant portion of our teaching 
personnel. But in truth, it is not an 
indictment of personnel but an indict- 
ment of a situation, the solution of 
which will work to the benefit of 
women as well as men. 


More Training Will Eliminate Some 


For the teaching profession needs 
women, and it needs women of the 
finest and warmest personalities. It 
would be gross unfairness to the pu- 
pils in our schools to withdraw from 
teaching the young women who hap- 
pen to be obviously marriageable, for 
the qualities that lead to social suc- 
cess are often valuable qualities in 
the classroom. To single out for 
teaching careers only those women 
whose chances of social, yes, and 
matrimonial success, seem low is in 
itself to bring discredit upon teach- 
ing. It seems to us that we face a 
dilemma, the road out of which is the 
road to a truer professionalization of 
teaching. 

Is the solution simple and close at 
hand? We think not. As the situa- 
tion we describe has long been with 





us (feminization of teaching began 
shortly after the Civil War) so we 
must take a long view in seeking for 
adequate solutions. 

Undoubtedly, increasing certifica- 
tion requirements in the several states 
are having and will continue to have 
a vital bearing upon the problem. 
The comparative ease with which the 
profession of teaching might be en- 
tered has, we know, been a definite 
factor in inducing young men and 
women to embark upon it. Additional 
training requirements, such as the 
four-year normal course for ele- 
mentary teachers and the five-year 
requirement for secondary school 
teachers, represent barriers that many 
persons, of a type now engaged in 
teaching, will refuse to take. Young 
men and women who, during their 
college courses, definitely commit 
themselves to teaching as a lifetime 
occupation, will take the additional 
requirements in stride; but others will 
count the cost and make other plans. 
On the whole, I think we can agree 
this is a consummation to be wished. 
What teaching may lose for a few 
years in the way of color, vivacity 
and even ability, it will gain in sta- 
bility and purposefulness. 

Yes, increased requirements will 
unquestionably weed out young per- 
sons who have been allowed to drift 
purposelessly into teaching. Further- 
more, there will yet be many superior 
young women, eager for a career, who 
will make any additional preparation 
necessary. But the application of 
higher standards alone will not guar- 
antee to the profession either the 
quantity or character of women who 
can make an abiding contribution to 
the professionalization we so earnest- 
ly desire. Unless the young woman 
surveying the field of education can, 
in short, be assured that her career 
as a teacher need not be permanently 
arrested, even by the experience of 
marriage, she will hesitate long before 
deciding to provide for herself ade- 
quate training. 


Enabling Married Women to Teach 


Much has been said and written 
about the right of married women to 
teach. Economic factors have so en- 
compassed the question in recent 
years that the professional aspects 
have all but been submerged. We 
are not concerned here about the 
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psychologic values in having married 
women as teachers; what we are con- 
cerned about is the value to the pro- 
fession of having its women feel that 
systematic and continuous self-devel- 
opment is worth while; the value to 
the profession of adding to its per- 
sonnel a large group of persons of 
stability and maturity. The quality 
of the professional contribution of the 
married woman who makes her home 
in a given community and who looks 
forward to years of service, and of 
the young woman of a few years’ ex- 
perience who next spring will “chuck 
it all” and get married cannot be 
compared. 

We are aware of the extent and the 
potency of the objections that this 
suggestion arouses. The economic ob- 
jections to double salaries, large as 
they loom today in taxpayers’ eyes, 
will appear insignificant, however, 
when we begin to think of the teach- 
ing position in terms of service to the 
child, rather than as a political sine- 
cure. 

There are sociologic objections, too. 
Some speak of the effect upon the 
home of working wives; but this is a 
problem as great as feminism, and it 
is not our place to pronounce a dic- 
tum upon it. It is only fair to say 
that many married women in other 
lines, as well as in teaching, seem to 
have achieved a satisfactory balance 
between home and career. What 
about children? asks another objec- 
tor. Certainly arrangements can be 
made for extended leaves of absence 
from teaching for those women wish- 
ing to rear families. Such arrange- 
ments are not uncommon in other 
countries and have been introduced 
into American schools. 

But, if the objections to allowing 
married women to teach are actually 
insurmountable, if the price of a wo- 
man’s admission to the profession is 
to be singleness, what course can 
teaching then take to achieve desir- 
able professional standards? 


One course would be increasing 
masculization. Men must be induced 
to enter teaching in such numbers 
that eventually they will predominate 
quite as thoroughly as women do to- 
day. The inducements must, nat- 
urally, be financial; either the idea of 
a single salary scale for men and wo- 
men must be broken down, or salary 
scales must be so devised that tong 
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service will be given financial recog- 
nition. Men are not likely to flock 
to teaching as long as a young woman 
with five years’ experience receives 
the same compensation as the head 
of a family with fifteen years’ experi- 
ence. If teaching wishes men, it will 
have to pay for them. 

But if we cannot change the pro- 
fessional fiber of the teaching occupa- 
tion either through allowing women 
to teach after marriage or through 
developing masculine dominance, we 
are in reality stalemated. We noted 
with approval earlier in this article 
that small class of personable young 
women who enter teaching with a 


single-minded desire for professional 
success, and who are remotely, if at 
all, concerned about marriage. Per- 
haps they give us the answer. Per- 
haps we shall have to instill in our 
young women the idea that teaching 
is a great sacrificial service, and de- 
mand of them a great and holy vow 
of lifetime devotion. 

Of course we shall do nothing of 
the kind. But unless everyone con- 
cerned with education in the United 
States does some serious thinking 
about the problems of women and the 
profession, our professionalization ef- 
forts are as significant as trying to 
lift ourselves by our boot straps. 





Electing a President—New Method 


HE members of the Department of 

Superintendence will consider a re- 
vision in the method of selecting the 
president of the department at the 
business meeting at New Orleans. 
The proposed method, which has 
been submitted for consideration by 
the Committee on a Longer Planned 
Program of which Superintendent 
Paul C. Stetson of Indianapolis was 
chairman, is a radical departure from 
the rather unsatisfactory manner now 
employed. 

The plan provides for two votes on 
preferential mail ballots. The first 
ballot, which will be mailed in Sep- 
tember preceding the convention, will 
provide the opportunity for each ac- 
tive member to list three choices for 
the office of president in order of 
preference. These must be returned 
immediately and the preferential vote 
counted by a committee of tellers. 
The second mail ballot will be based 
on the results of the primary vote, 
and will contain the names of the five 
highest designations in the primary 
balloting for which the members will 
express their first, second and third 
choices. The one receiving the 
highest vote on this ballot will be 
declared president on or before Feb- 
ruary 1. This would give the 
president-elect the opportunity of ob- 
serving the convention in preparation 
for his own the following year. 


By HOMER W. ANDERSON 


The chief purpose of this method 
of selecting the president of the de- 
partment is to substitute for the al- 
most obnoxious political campaigns, 
which have become the usual practice 
at the convention, an orderly demo- 
cratic way which gives an opportu- 
nity for each member to express his 
preference while at his desk. 

The presidency of the Department 
of Superintendence is the greatest 
honor that the superintendents can 
confer upon one of their co-workers. 
The presidents of the past have been 
men who have deserved the honor 
bestowed on them, and it seems 
ironical that any characteristics of 
strong political campaigns were nec- 
essary to their choices. 

The committee decided after long 
and careful deliberation that the 
preferential balloting system would 
at least be worthy of serious trial. It 
was agreed that this office should not 
only honor the one selected for the 
office, but that it should honor the 
school organization which he serves 
and the citizenship which supports 
that school system. It was felt that 
by this method every member would 
find it easy to participate in giving 
his best judgment in conferring these 
honors. The office would then be- 
come one of real significance in hon- 
oring one of the members of the de- 
partment and his school system. 








Happy to Say 





By WILLIAM McANDREW 


Bouquet this month for Howard W. Nudd, teacher, student, writer, 
who for twenty-five years has been the cohesive bond of the New York 
Public Education Association, a quiet, persistent, persuasive organization, 
devoted to showing school boards by actual demonstration how and why 
improvements in education should be taken up. 


Tuts country, everybody knows, can produce enough to eat, to wear and 
to keep life on a high level for everybody who is here. To get and keep 
prosperity and happiness for the whole of us, we must have a general dif- 
fusion of knowledge of our problems and an intelligence trained to meet 
and to try out different promising solutions. The writings of the first 
proponents of public schools in America make this clear. Our present day 
gives signs of the schoolmaster’s awakening to this aim of education, but 
it needs to be more directly sought. 


COMPETENT observers have noted that teachers just beginning °74 
those of long experience like the work more than do those in between. You 
can conjecture why this is. But in the Brooklyn school of which Walter 
Gunnison was principal and in the Chicago one headed by Harry Keeler, 
the teachers of average experience and all the others taught with decided 
satisfaction. From these two examples you can generalize to a certain 


conclusion. 


T HERE are enough cases of benefactors of mankind who testify to having 
been started upon doing generous things because a favorite teacher sug- 
gested it that you may well consider the selection of possible Florence 
Nightingales and John Howards from your young charges and the duty 
of developing their public-mindedness. Schools are so essentially con- 
tributory to the selfish trends of human nature that an effort to substitute, 
in any youngster, community benefit in place of personal advantage will 
be for you a unique and interesting adventure. 


APPRECIATION of your help to anyone in need of it fades in his 
memory like a cut blossom. But a man can maintain a flower garden of 
his own by a list of those who have at any time helped him and by 
sending a card of thanks each New Year’s Day. 


THE multiplied frequency of it is unable to take the wonder out of the 
beginning of a new day. Awakening is actually being born again. It is 
worthy of ceremony; an inner and silent song of exultation elevating the 
spirit. When you think of all the professions, who has more cause for 
such a beginning of each day than a teacher? You don’t have to take 
anyone’s word for it. Think it out yourself. 


Ir SEEMS to be true that we find the most courtesy among people who 
are selling things. “The customer is always right” isn’t true, but it doesn’t 
hurt the salesmen to act as though it were. We are not selling; but, in a 
way, a parent is a customer and her enmity to education is something to 
be avoided. Schools need a stronger support than they get. It is a patri- 
otic duty to avoid weakening this support. 






1 HAT direction will edu- 
cation take during this 
period of recovery?” 

The public schools of the United 

States have gone through the “trial 

by fire” of adversity in such a man- 

ner as to win the commendation of all 


but the most biased critics. 

Will they go through the period of 
recovery and of prosperity with the 
same record? The answer depends 
upon the vision of superintendents of 
schools and boards of education. 

The depression demonstrated that 
the operation of the schools from 
1924-30 was not without its faults. 
Much school building was done on a 
too elaborate and expensive a scale; 
courses of study were introduced for 
which there was little or no real jus- 
tification; the size of classes was 
greatly reduced in the face of some 
evidence that this would not increase 
efficiency of instruction, and many 
new departments were organized. 

The one thing that was not over- 
done during the prosperous period 
was raising the teachers’ salaries. 

The most productive and farsighted 
investment of public funds, spent for 
public education, is in adequate sala- 
ries for the teaching staff. All of the 
objectives of modern education are 
realized through the eagerness, the 
joy and the skill with which the class- 
room teachers translate them into 
realities. 

In prosperous times justice is 
served if the teachers — and the other 
loyal public servants—are made 
preferred creditors even if needed 
“improvements” have to wait. 

From 1921 to 1929 we were heavy 
on buildings, equipment and organi- 
zation and light on educational ideas 
and ideals. 

During the period of recovery we 
must be long on ideals, even if we 
are short on things. Let us not so 
clutter up the process of education 
with things that we cannot find its 
spirit. Our function as administra- 
tors is to make the way easy for the 
classroom teacher to enter into a 
harmonious intellectual and spiritual 
relationship with his or her pupils. 
—Paut C. STETSON. 
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The top of the ''T" is a three-story classroom unit; the stem con- 
tains auditorium and gymnasium. Design is conservative modern. 


HE new Corvallis senior high 

school houses a complete three- 

year high school organization of 
grades ten, eleven and twelve, with 
strong emphasis on vocational sub- 
jects, inasmuch as _teacher-training 
work for Oregon State College is done 
in these departments. 

The school has a capacity for 750 
pupils, with gymnasium and audi- 
torium facilities for 1,200 pupils, so 
that additional capacity is possible 
at small expense through the addition 
of extra classrooms. Its total cost 
was $311,778.05, covering 1,585,223 
cubic feet, or a cost of less than 18 
cents per cubic foot, exclusive of fees, 
football field, bleachers and extra 
grading. An $87,500.00 federal grant 
was obtained, the balance of $224,- 
278.05 being furnished by the district. 

The building is constructed in the 
shape of a ““T,” the top being a three- 
story classroom unit and the stem 
comprising the auditorium and gym- 


A corner of the wood shop, 
equipped with tables, machines, 
provisions for tool storage and a 
drying room. A special hung 
rock lath ceiling prevents vibra- 
tion from carrying from this 
room throughout the building. 
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nasium units. The arrangement 
throughout was planned to give the 
best possible light to instructional 
areas and to make the administration 
of the building easy and economical. 
It has been designed in a conserva- 


Three Units 


By H. W. ADAMS 


tive modernistic style, emphasizing 
horizontal lines and clearly defining 
the three units— classroom, audi- 
torium and gymnasium — as to their 
respective functions. Reenforced con- 
crete forms the foundation, the ex- 
terior being treated in light cream and 
tan stucco with cream trim. Bronze 
exterior light fixtures are used. 

The ground floor comprises the fol- 
lowing: industrial arts — mechanical 
drawing room, wood and metal shop 
and print shop; agriculture class- 
rooms (shop outside); home eco- 
nomics department — sewing room, 
cooking room, demonstration dining 
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room and related arts room; cafeteria 
» — kitchen, dining room (seats 250 to 

300), equipped with counter and 

steam tables; locker rooms for boys 

and girls, and store room, boiler 
4 room and bicycle room. 

The first floor includes: gym- 
nasium, storage space, auditorium, 
small auditorium, typing and short- 
hand room, administrative offices 
and four classrooms. On the second 
floor are the library, science rooms, 
three classrooms and the balcony of 
auditorium. 

All of the foregoing rooms have 
been built on a functional basis, 7.e. 
for a specific type of work. How- 








ever, change that may occur in edu- 

cational thought has been taken into 

y consideration with its possibilities of 

: expansion and alteration, so that 
classroom units and special rooms Bleachers—gymnasium and football. To save space, the gymnasium 

} with their supporting walls have been bleachers are built in over the west corridor, with stairwells running 
planned so that the rooms can be up from the corridor into the seats, which accommodate 650 per- 
easily enlarged or decreased in size. sons. Some 2,000 can be seated at football games. A seventeen- 


The corridors and stairwells of the 
building constitute fireproof exits, 
all of the walls including floors and 


acre tract provides space for an extensive athletic program. 


z 
; 
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ceilings being of concrete or tile. 
Stairways have been coordinated with 
room arrangement so that the load 
at any period of the day is evenly 
distributed over the various stair- 
ways. This is further accomplished 
by the fact that corridors completely 
surround the auditorium, giving room 
to handle larger groups of players to 
and from the stage efficiently and to 
handle a capacity crowd as it passes 
to and from the auditorium proper. 
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Boiler room (above) and library 
(below). Modern indirectlighting 
and an acoustically treated ceil- 
ing are features of the library. 
This room, with provision for 
8,000 volumes, is the center of 
study for various departments. 


The south corridor is used as a 
girls’ locker corridor and the north 
corridor as a boys’ locker corridor. 
Rooms for the boys, such as indus- 
trial arts and boys’ lavatories, are 
placed on the north side of the build- 
ing and home economics and girls’ 
lavatories on the south part of the 
building, further equalizing the load. 
Lockers are of full size and have a 
master key combination lock. All 
stairways have handrails for safety. 

The gymnasium floor is 72 by 96 
feet, with a basketball court of 50 by 
84 feet. To save space, built-in 
bleacher seats were placed over the 
west corridor with stairwells running 
up from the corridor into the bleacher 
seats. Entrance to both the boys’ and 
girls’ showers or locker rooms are 
made directly from the gym floor so 
that there is no contact whatever 
during games between spectators — 
and participants. The bleachers seat 
approximately 650 persons, with a 
further provision of portable bleachers 
to seat 400. Room under the 
bleachers is also used for gymnasium 
storage space and for ticket booths. 

Locker rooms have been equipped 
with individual baskets for proper 
care of gym clothing. The girls 
have individual shower and dressing 
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rooms, and the boys have group 
showers and group dressing rooms 
with individual lockers. 

The science rooms are arranged 
so that lecture and laboratory facili- 
ties are combined in each science 
classroom. Demonstration desks have 
been provided for lecture purposes 
and laboratory tables are equipped 
with gas, electricity, both AC and 
DC, and running water. The biology 
room has an aquarium and a germin- 
ating table. 

The agriculture room is equipped 
with a conference-type set-up for 
adult farmer evening classes, and 
with storage space and workroom with 
lead-lined sinks for special testing 
work. All are equipped for visual 
education. 

One large library fully equipped 
with adjustable shelves for 8,000 
volumes takes the place of study halls. 
This room is the center of study for 
the whole building and for all de- 
partments. Books are distributed to 


The cafeteria seats between 250 
and 300 pupils. The ceiling has 
been acoustically treated. 
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Side entrance of the school, showing the turn-around and a 
part of the athletic field as it is seen from the stairway landing. 


and from this room to classroom 
libraries, provided for in each class- 
room. The library is furnished with 
tables and chairs, has a large well 
planned charging desk and work- 
room for the librarian. The room has 
been acoustically treated and _ fur- 


nishes a quiet, dignified place for 
study. 

The sewing room is equipped with 
special sewing tables fitted with large 
drop leaves for cutting purposes, full- 
view mirrors for fittings, a battery of 
eight electric sewing machines, and 
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The stage loft is fully equipped with fly, gallery, gridiron and twelve sets of stage equipment with 
counterweights. In addition to the standard footlights and border lights a large bank of spots and 
A complete motion picture projection booth is located in the balcony. 


floods is provided. 


adequate built-in wardrobes for the 
storage and display of dresses. 

The domestic science room 
specially designed tables and sinks 
with hot and cold water. Both gas 
and electric stoves are provided. Each 
girl has a separate built-in locker for 
her books and aprons. There is also 
a special electric dryer for dish towels. 
A small model dining room and pan- 
try open off the kitchen. 

The related arts and demonstration 
room is equipped with special tables, 
sinks, a demonstration table, an elec- 
tric stove and large display cases and 
display boards. It is used for a 
variety of purposes, such as demon- 
strations for cooking classes, art 
classes, classes in interior decorating, 
as well as for general class purposes. 

The industrial arts department con- 
sists of a large shop, a mechanical 
drawing room and a print shop. The 
shop is divided into spaces for wood- 
working tables, machines, tool stor- 


has 
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age, lumber storage and a drying 
room. 

This room is treated with a special 
hung rock lath ceiling so that vibra- 
tion is not carried throughout the 
building. The mechanical drawing 
room is well lighted and equipped 
with forty drawing benches; it has a 
special area set aside for blueprinting 
work. The print shop has the usual 
type cases, imposing stone, cutter and 
two small presses. 

The commercial department con- 
sists of a typing and shorthand room 
and a bookkeeping room. The typing 
room is equipped with forty individ- 
ual desks, each with a noiseless type- 
writer. The room is acoustically 
treated to cut down the noise. One 
feature of this room is its location 
off the workroom adjoining the gen- 
eral office; boys and girls are as- 
signed to this room for general office 
practice. 

Each classroom has been equipped 


for the type of work scheduled in the 
room. Some features, however, are 
general in all rooms. Each is equipped 
with a teacher’s closet and a class- 
room library. Blackboard space was 
cut down, giving better light and 
more room for display and bulletin 
boards. The blackboard provided is 
slate. In addition, specially designed 
dictionary holders have been built 
into each room. Social science rooms 
have special equipment for maps, 
bulletin boards and provision for 
visual education. 

The paneled main entrance lobby 
on the first floor is reached by a wide 
flight of stairs from the imposing en- 
trance vestibule, and is painted an 
off-white, as is the main auditorium 
opening from it. Facing the stairs is 
a large trophy case with special light- 
ing. 

The auditorium is centrally located 
and can be entered through the main 
lobby in front or through corridors 
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from the side entrances. It measures 
72 by 93 feet and is 35 feet high. It 
seats 1,200 people, 900 on the main 
floor and 300 in the balcony. The 
stage measures 76 by 28 feet with a 
40-foot proscenium width. The stage 
loft is 40 feet high and is fully 
equipped with fly, gallery, gridiron 
and twelve sets of stage equipment 
with counterweights. 

The lighting of the stage is unique. 
In addition to the standard footlights 
and border lights, a large bank of 
spots and floods is provided so that 
highlights can be put on any part of 
the stage. A complete motion picture 
booth is located in the balcony. Three 
large windows at the side light the 
auditorium. They are equipped with 
lightproof shades and side drapes. 

The room is designed in a modified, 
flat modern classic style with an 
acoustical ceiling and wall panels. A 
specially designed asbestos curtain in 
tan, henna and gold tones harmonizes 
with the henna velours grand drape, 
the valance and the side curtains at 
the windows. Bronze light fixtures 
with bronze hardware complete the 
scheme. The auditorium is used as 
a community auditorium fully as 
much as for school purposes. 

The offices are centrally located in 
the main lobby and consist of a gen- 
eral office and workroom, principal’s 
office, dean of girls’ office, and student 
body offices. Offices for heads of de- 
partments are placed adjoining the 
classroom of these departments. 

For several years the student body, 
through its officers and under the 
guidance of the high school principal 
and the dean of girls, has conducted 
its own affairs, showing an increase 
in profit each year. An adequate 
office has been provided for the 
pupils. They have equipped it with 
a built-in desk counter, desks for 
each student officer, filing cases, a 
receipt machine and an adding ma- 
chine. 

Acoustical materials are used in 
stairs, halls, corridors, special class- 
rooms, auditorium, library and caf- 
eteria. The general classroom and 
corridor finish is fir, stained. Lino- 
leum is used on the floor of the audi- 
torium and library. Lightproof shades 
are furnished in the science labora- 
tories and auditoriums. The ground 
floor has all tile partitions and 
cement floors. Toilets have metal 
partitions. A clock signal system has 
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been provided, and provision is made 
for future installation of a public 
address system. 

The building sits on the east por- 
tion of a seventeen-acre tract. Ade- 
quate lawn areas are equipped with 
an automatic sprinkler system. Foot- 
ball bleachers to seat 2,000 persons 
have been erected and a cinder track 
and turf football field provided. Plans 
eventually call for four tennis courts, 
an outside volley ball court, a base- 
ball field and girls’ soccer field. 

A small stream named Dixon Creek 
forms the north boundary of the 
school property, and it is hoped to 
make this an attractive part of the 


landscape. City streets are now ex- 
tended to the building with a drive- 
way and turn-around into the south 
entrance. 

A breakdown of the cost reveals 
the following: 


General contract .......... $229,598.68 
Plumbing contract......... 45,234.14 
Electrical contract......... 12,404.70 
Architects’ fees............ 17,950.64 
Landscape architect’s fees... 500.00 
PE cn conkeisedenas’ 500.00 
4. 5s he wnaecmikea 385.00 
Interest on warrants issued. . 31.60 
See re 4,423.29 
Cash retained on contract... 750.00 

IE ccccnuteseneed $311,778.05 





The Floor Takes a Cleaning 


RECENT study of the maintenance 
A and care of institutional floors 
list three factors that need primary 
consideration — economy, appearance 
and safety. 

The problem of cleaning floors re- 
solves itself into a compromise be- 
tween materials and methods that are 
best suited to remove dirt and proce- 
dures that are least harmful to the 
surfaces involved. 

Three types of dirt are encountered 
—greasy matter, insoluble solid mate- 
rials and stains. Usually the soil or 
dirt to be removed is a combination 
of the first two and often includes the 
third. 

All cleaners may be divided into 
three principal groups—soaps, alkalis 
and detergents or abrasives. In many 
instances two of these groups of 
cleaners are combined. 

There is no universal cleaner. A 
preparation that will successfully 
clean tile or marble is usually not 
desirable for cleaning wood, linoleum 
or cement. Preparations that contain 
much free alkali are not to be used 
on paint, varnish, marble, linoleum, 
rubber or terrazzo. 

A school system is well advised to 
determine upon definite cleaning 
preparations for the various types of 
floor surfaces and to limit the cus- 
todial staff to the use of these specific 
preparations. If there is doubt as to 
whether the cleaner being used is in- 
jurious to any particular floor, refer 
the question to the national associa- 


tion of floor manufacturers of the 
respective floor. 

It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the number of cleaning 
compounds should be kept at a mini- 
mum number that will do the work. 
To use more will increase costs and 
waste. 

Any cleaning product, no matter 
how efficacious, is a failure if its use 
requires a great deal of intelligent 
supervision. The men and women who 
wield cloth and mop must be trained 
in the various cleaning procedures 
through regular classes or individual 
instruction. 

Another important truth is that the 
preparation alone will not do the 
cleaning. Intelligent and diligent la- 
bor, plenty of clean water rinses and 
cleaning preparations are important 
in the order named, according to the 
report of the study of which this is a 
summary. 

A rather sparing use of cleaning 
preparations gives best results. In 
practically ali cases cleaning proce- 
dures will be decidedly improved by 
the use of soft water, and there will 
be a saving in the amount of cleaning 
materials required. 

Wages being the chief cost in any 
cleaning operation, there is usually no 
economy in using a cheaper cleaning 
material if it requires more time on 
the part of the worker. Use of ma- 
chinery, such as mechanical waxers, 
polishers and scrubbers, is more eco- 
nomical than hand work. 
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Artistic treatment of acoustical material applied to the ceiling and linoleum tile on the floor helps to 


transform the old library. 


earney Goes Modern 


HE Kearney Senior High School, 

Kearney, Neb., during the last 

ten years has enjoyed a rather 
rapid growth, enrolling last year 621 
pupils. During this period, the prob- 
lem of housing this increasing popu- 
lation had become acute not only be- 
cause of the need for actual classroom 
space but primarily because of a lack 
of the specialized facilities that are 
necessary for even a minimum educa- 
tional program. 

The physical needs of the school 
are best indicated by a brief descrip- 
tion of the building as it was main- 
tained before the modernization pro- 
gram was effected. The building 


itself is a brick, wood-joist structure 
erected in 1890, typical of the school 
architecture of the period. A fire- 
proof addition equal in area to the 
original plant was constructed in 
1912. The second floor of this addi- 
tion was given over to an auditorium 
used for general assembly purposes 
once a week. This auditorium oc- 
cupied approximately 25 per cent of 
the total area of the building; the 
seating was opera chairs screwed to 
a sloping floor. There were no libra- 
ary or study hall facilities, and the 
capacity of the physical science room 


Flexibility in equipment makes a rearrangement simple at any time. 


By HARRY A. BURKE 


was limited to a class maximum of 
sixteen pupils. 

Even the most necessary sanitary 
services were inadequate. Two of the 
toilets were located in the center of 
the building with no windows or any 
means of ventilation. The floors of 
these toilets were cement, which had 
disintegrated with use to such an ex- 
tent that they had been condemned 
by health authorities. Toilet fixtures 
were in a state of disrepair and needed 
replacement. Moreover, the general 
maintenance of the building had been 
neglected, and the whole building was 
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View through corridor running 
through the center of the old 
auditorium. The view is toward 
the east, showing the location of 
the toilet above the stairwell, 
built-in lockers and entrance to 
library. The borrowed lighting 
necessary to bring natural light 
into the corridors is also shown. 


in need of a thorough renovation. 
Doors opened into the classrooms and 
sagged on their hinges to such an ex- 
tent that the locks were useless. 
Black tar paper covered all floors and 
had to be replaced annually, because 
it was not durable enough to with- 
stand the traffic. 

There was actual need for a new 
high school building or at least an 
addition that would provide addi- 
tional space and facilities. But a 
junior high school had been con- 
structed a few years before, and there 
was a large outstanding floating and 
permanent debt. Moreover, the ar- 
rangement of the buildings on the 
campus and the construction of the 
senior high school building itself pre- 
vented the consideration of a new 
addition. 

The erection of the Junior High 
school located 125 feet from the high 
school building, made it possible to 
consider the elimination of the old 
assembly hall in the senior high 
school plant. Any modernizing or re- 
modeling, however, was definitely 
limited by the arrangement and con- 
struction of the interior bearing walls. 
It was questionable whether major 
changes within the structure itself 
could be made without spending an 
amount of money entirely out of pro- 
portion to the value of the old plant. 
With these limitations in mind it was 
decided to center the modernization 
program around the elimination of 
the old auditorium, which had con- 
tributed so little to the program of 
the school. 

This work was made possible when 
the board of education voted to use 
$17,000 of its current funds to aug- 
ment a grant of $7,000 made avail- 
able through the Public Work Admin- 
istration. The project required eight 
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Below is a typical toilet room. Four such new sanitary toilets have 
been provided in the high school modernization program. They 
replace toilets that had been condemned by health authorities. 
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How the architect adapted the old assembly hall to new purposes. 


months, and all construction took 
place during the school year with 
little or no disturbance to the school 
routine. 

The extent of the changes in this 
portion of the building is indicated by 
the accompanying plans of the audi- 
torium as it existed before and after 
reconstruction. The changes pro- 
vided, first of all, for a completely 
equipped library, one study hall with 
a capacity of 66 pupils, two enlarged 
classrooms and two toilets. The 
traffic problems of the school were 
solved by additional hall areas and a 
new stairway, which gave access to 
a little used west entrance. The in- 
clusion of the additional hallway 
made it possible to build in ninety- 


nine new lockers in the corridor walls, 
thus eliminating congestion in the 
overcrowded locker alcoves located in 
the front lobby. The rebuilding of 
the auditorium also released two 
classrooms on the lower floor for lab- 
oratory purposes. 

As the chief feature of the modern- 
ization program was the library, it 
merits special attention. It is located 
on the north side of the old audito- 
rium, is 23 feet wide and 74 feet long 
with a capacity of eighty-eight pupils. 
The ceiling of the old auditorium was 
spanned by steel beams, and the 
architect, John P. Helleberg of Kear- 
ney, gave these beams an artistic 
treatment of acoustical material in 
such a way as to deaden the reso- 


nance of the plaster walls and the 
ceiling. The floor is covered with 
linoleum tile arranged in an attractive 
design. 

The whole effect is one of quietness 
and usefulness. The room provides 
the necessary opportunity for study 
and allied activities that could not be 
carried out as the building had been 
arranged heretofore. In planning the 
library, it was the definite aim of the 
board of education to make provision 
for one attractive room in a building 
that had a rather drab interior. 

An interesting feature of the 
library, which was laid out by Gay- 
lord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y., is the 
work space in which running water 
and the necessary electrical outlets 
had been provided for the use of the 
librarian. This alcove is formed by 
counter-high shelving which screens 
the work space and yet permits the 
librarian to supervise the whole room 
effectively. All shelving and equip- 
ment are flexible and interchangeable, 
including the charging desk which is 
built in sections. The flexibility of 
the equipment makes a rearrange- 
ment of the library possible at all 
times, 

The old insanitary toilets were 
completely dismantled and removed 
from the central portion of the 
building. Two of the new toilets were 
placed over the stairwells above the 
stairways in order that direct sun- 
light and ventilation could be utilized. 
In all, four new toilets were provided, 
the floors and walls of which were 
finished in cream-colored tile trimmed 
with a black cap and base, an un- 
usually attractive combination. 

The new laboratory in which both 
chemistry and physics are taught 
made it possible to increase class size 
in those subjects from sixteen to 
thirty-six pupils. The floor of the 
laboratory was finished in a pleasing 
pattern of mastic tile. The necessary 
storage spaces, dark room, chemistry 
desks, fume hood and demonstration 
desk have also been made available. 

On the lower floor, a new adminis- 
trative suite, consisting of reception 
room, offices, toilets and storerooms, 
was constructed for the use of the 
high school principal, a change that 
gave his office, for the first time, a 
separate entity from that of the sup- 
erintendent. A fireproof vault with 
adequate steel storage equipment was 
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added to the office of the board of 
education in order to provide for the 
safe storage of records. 

Two additional rooms, which had 
been too small to accommodate 
classes, were acoustically treated by 
applying insulating tile and plank 
directly on the plastered walls and 
ceiling. One of these rooms became 
the office of the supervisor of music 
and the other, a teachers’ rest room. 
All of these rooms are in close con- 
junction with the administrative of- 
fices. 

All floors throughout the building 
were covered with battleship linol- 
eum, except as noted above. The 
light service was entirely rebuilt by 
providing a conduit system with light 
switches near the entrance of each 
classroom and by increasing the 
number of outlets to provide a stand- 
ard amount of artificial light. All the 
doors throughout the whole building 
were equipped with new hardware 
and made to swing out from the class- 
rooms. Outside doors were replaced 


and equipped with panic bolts for the 
first time. The plastering in all the 
classrooms had to be repaired, to- 
gether with the roof, outside steps 
and the approaches to the building. 
In short, the project provided for 


many of the urgently needed facilities 
essential to a desirable program of 
education for 600 pupils. In addi- 
tion, the building itself was given a 
thorough renovation and its mainte- 
nance placed upon a sanitary basis. 





Middle West Modern 


ODERNISM, from the perpendicu- 

lar exterior lines to the very 
lining of the building, has been the 
construction keynote of Leal Elemen- 
tary School, dedicated at Urbana, IIl., 
on November 12. Aluminum, cork, 
linoleum, acoustical plaster, sand float 
plaster and Venetian blinds sing a 
song of progress in school planning. 
Lighting fixtures throughout the 
fourteen classrooms, in the library 
and in the auditorium-gymnasium as 
well as in the corridors, are of alumi- 
num. All floors are covered with a 





Changes in the laboratory permit an increase in the size of science 
classes from sixteen to thirty-six pupils. The floor is finished in mastic tile. 
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linoleum tile, which is quiet to walk 
upon, resilient and easy and econom- 
ical to maintain. Walls are of sand 
float plaster, and in the foyer and 
vestibule are covered with a linoleum 
wall covering. Except for the 
gymnasium-auditorium, the ceilings 
throughout the building are of acous- 
tical plaster, and this, together with 
the floor and wall treatment, has re- 
duced surprisingly the normal noise 
and reverberation of a school. 

Movable furniture, cork bulletin 
boards, Venetian blinds and a map 
rail outfit each classroom. Windows 
are of %4-inch plate glass set in steel 
sash with wide slate ledges. 

Heating and ventilating units are 
located in every classroom. These 
provide not less than 33% per cent 
fresh air at all times when the tem- 
perature of the room is normal, and 
may be set to provide as much as 100 
per cent. The unit recirculates the 
air in the room until a normal 
temperature is reached, when it opens 
and introduces fresh air, maintaining 
the normal temperature. In extreme- 
ly cold weather, an auxiliary radiator 
cuts in and helps keep the tempera- 
ture of the room at the desired level. 

Lockers in the corridors, for the 
use of all but primary pupils, are in- 
dividual, ventilated and so installed 
that some sections may be controlled 
in groups and others individually. 
In-room wardrobes are provided for 
the primary rooms, placing the indi- 
vidual, ventilated locker service un- 
der the control of the teacher. 

The gymnasium-auditorium has a 
ceiling of 1'4-inch cork blocks for 
sound treatment and insulation, a 
projection booth at the rear and 
electrical control panel located on the 
stage. 

A radio and public address system 
is installed in the school, and operated 
from the office of the principal. 
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Better Plant Practices «« « 


The Mystery of the 
Missing School Keys 


This is a mystery indeed, and one 
which school administrators have long 
despaired of solving. Keys have a habit 
of disappearing as if by magic from the 
hands of teachers and pupils alike. The 
problem presents itself of how to re- 
place them. Is any charge made for lost 
keys, and is the réle of locksmith en- 
acted by a member of the custodial 
staff? Also what check is maintained 
over keys distributed throughout the 
school? 

These questions and others put to 
maintenance officials in various sections 
of the country disclose many interesting 
ideas. In practically every instance the 
subject is acknowledged an important 
one, involving many perplexing aspects. 


Key to Situation 
in Rochester, N. Y. 


Each school is equipped with a steel 
key cabinet and two sets of keys for all 
locks in every room. According to 
Henry E. Wondergem, “These keys are 
charged out to teachers at the beginning 
of the school year through the use of a 
printed card on which are written the 
numbers of all the keys given the per- 
son concerned. Keys are returned to the 
school office each June and checked 
against the charging record. Lost keys 
are paid for at the rate of twenty-five 
cents each. Replacements of keys are 
ordered by the principal through the 
usual requisition form. For replacements 
of broken keys no charge is made.” 


As It Is Handled 
in Salt Lake City 


Howard Barker, superintendent of 
buildings and grounds, is speaking: “Un- 
til a few years ago a locksmith on our 
repair crew made all keys for classrooms 
and the keys for the lockers in the high 
schools were made by the custodians in 
the schools. The school board furnished 
the key blanks, key machine and the 
man to operate it and the funds derived 
from the fines or sale of keys went into 
the student body funds. 

“This system was not satisfactory. A 
few years ago we removed the key ma- 
chines from the schools, hired a lock- 
smith and took an inventory of all locks 
in the entire system, including student 
lockers, and devised a system of putting 
serial numbers on all keys. A record of 
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the locks is kept on 3 by 5-inch cards 
in our office for each school as well as 
an index of all serial numbers. 

“No attempt was made at the time 
the system was installed to serial all keys 
except in the case of new installations, 
but the work of putting numbers on the 
keys was carried on as the keys were 
requested. It is true that in this way it 
will take some time for all locks to be 
numbered but eventually our files will be 
complete. 

“Our serials started with the letters 
AAA and continued on through the al- 
phabet to ZZZ, which cared for 17,576 
keys. When we reached ZZZ we con- 
tinued our numbers with AAAA and we 
can continue until ZZZZ is reached, 
which will care for 456,976 keys. In 
other words, we can get a far greater 
number of combinations using letters of 
the alphabet than we could with nu- 
merals. In the event that a new lock is 
installed in place of an old one, the old 
keys are destroyed and the new key 
carries the old serial number provided 
it is for the same door or locker. 

“A charge of 25 cents is made for each 
locker key at the beginning of the school 
year and this amount is returned to the 
pupil at the end of the year if he re- 
turns his key. If he should lose a key, 
he deposits an additional 25 cents to 
cover the cost of the extra key. This 
money is turned into the office of the 
board of education and credited to our 
maintenance account. No charge is made 
for broken keys. 

“The teachers are not charged for the 
keys that are made for them but are 
required to check their keys into the 
principal’s office at the end of the school 
year. The teachers are furnished with 
keys to their classrooms, closets and 
lockers in their own classrooms but are 
not allowed to have keys to outside 
doors. Only the principal and custodian 
are allowed to have keys to the outside 
doors. 

“When additional keys are needed by 
the schools, the principal makes the re- 
quest, giving the serial numbers of the 
keys needed. A pattern key is kept in 
the office; this is taken from the files 
and sent to the shop where the new keys 
are made. They are then taken to the 
school by the first car to make that dis- 
trict and the pattern keys are returned 
to the office. 

“A cross index record is kept of the 
keys on 3 by 5-inch index cards, which 
are filed in an eleven-drawer steel case. 
Each drawer is 11 inches wide with a 





partition in the center making two sec- 
tions for 3 by 5 cards. Sheet metal trays 
were made to fit into each 3 by 5-inch 
section so that keys may- be filed in 
small envelopes, making three rows of 
envelopes to each side of the drawer, 
or a total of six rows per drawer. 
In this manner we can file 1,700 to 1,800 
keys in each drawer. 

“One set of cards is used to keep a 
record of the serial numbers in consecu- 
tive order, regardless of school. The 
other set contains a record of keys for 
individual schools regardless of serial 
number. For example, when a new lock 
is installed it is given a number which 
is shown on the number index. An en- 
try is then made opposite the lock on 
the card filed under the school. In this 
way, if we know the location of the 
lock we refer to the cards filed under 
the school and get the serial number, 
or if we know the serial number but 
not the location of the lock we refer 
to the serial number index.” 


"When or When Not to 
Furnish Keys''—Detroit 


The question of when or when not to 
furnish keys for the various school 
buildings is always a perplexing one, 
Ernest O. Fox, director of the depart- 
ment of buildings and grounds of the 
Detroit board of education, frankly ad- 
mits. 

“In Detroit,” he says, “we employ on 
our maintenance force three locksmiths 
who are assigned the job of keeping the 
locks and keys in order. In the case 
of master keys being lost, new ones are 
furnished to fit the old locks without 
charge. When a building has been en- 
tered and the entire set of keys stolen, 
new keys are furnished and the tumblers 
on the locks changed so that the old set 
would be of no use in the event some- 
one attempted to gain entrance to the 
school by their use. 

“All of our outside doors are keyed 
on five different master key systems and 
various administrative supervisory offi- 
cers carry these master keys. New keys 
to replace those broken or stolen are 
given upon request signed by the prin- 
cipals in the various schools.” 


East Cleveland Makes 
Its Own, Price 25c 


“We charge a quarter for replacing 
lost keys,” William M. Councell, busi- 
ness manager of the East Cleveland 
board of education, reports. “Practically 
all of our keys are made in our own 
shop by one of our carpenters. We are 
equipped with a complete and modern 
set of tools for making and repairing 
keys and locks.” 
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steam power plant operation of- 

fers the opportunity for econ- 
omy that the selection of fuel offers. 
Savings in the annual fuel bill of 
from 10 to 30 per cent, and occasion- 
ally higher, are often possible through 
the simple expedient of changing the 
fuel being used or by a change in 
the method of its purchase. 

The broad factors to be considered 
in selecting a fuel that will satisfac- 
torily produce the desired results in 
operation and economy are (1) suit- 
ability, (2) availability, (3) depend- 
ability of supply and (4) cost of fuel. 

For a plant already in operation, 
the problem becomes one mainly of 
testing the best suited of the various 
fuels available. Oftentimes a careful 
study of your fuel market, which de- 
pends somewhat upon your geograph- 
ical location, will offer a better coal 
at a somewhat lower cost, or if your 
equipment permits, a poorer coal at 
a much lower cost, thus reducing the 
cost of producing the unit thousand 
pounds of steam. In this last regard 
it may be more advantageous to re- 
design some of the equipment in or- 
der to permit use of the less expensive 
coal, with the resultant savings more 
than paying for the required changes. 


Pisieam pom no single item in 


Cost per Ton Only One Factor 


The user of small quantities of coal 
rarely pays any attention to other 
than its cost per ton. The fallacy of 
this reasoning is later shown in the 
treatment of the fourth of the broad 
factors above enumerated (‘Cost of 
Fuel”). He thus loses sight of other 
conditioning factors of equal import- 
ance in his search for the best fuel. 
Foremost of these other factors is the 
suitability of the fuel to be used. 

The suitability of a particular fuel 
depends upon two things: the quali- 
ties of the coal itself, and the oper- 
ating and maintenance characteristics 
of the equipment wherein it will be 
burned. Under the first of these the 
school administrator should inquire 
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By STEPHEN F. ROACH, JR., M.E. 


into the heating value of the coal, its 
firing characteristics, its quality and 
size, its cleanliness. 

The heat given off when a unit 
weight of fuel is completely burned 
is called the heating (calorific) value 
of the fuel. For the fuels commonly 
used this value varies, depending on 
the character of the fuel, from 10,500 
to 16,000 B.T.U. per pound, A B.T.U. 
(British thermal unit), it will be re- 
membered, is the amount of heat re- 
quired to raise the temperature of 
1 pound of water 1° F. On such a 
basis of heat developed per unit of 
cost, coal is, without doubt, the most 
economical fuel. 


Ultimate Test of a Fuel 


While the heating value of a fuel 
(in B.T.U. per pound) does not give 
its evaporative (steaming) power, 
since this is affected mostly by the 
furnace, the character of the grate, 
general operating conditions and the 
fuel itself, it does serve as a basis 
upon which the efficiency of the fur- 
nace may be determined. Other things 
permitting, the fuel that evaporates 
a given weight of water to form steam 
for the least money is the one to use. 
Thus it is seen that the common 
method of judging cost by compar- 
ing fuels on a “cost per million B.T.U. 
delivered,” like that of judging it on 
a “per ton of coal delivered’’ basis, is 
not justifiable since the various coals 
may have different effects on boiler 
and furnace efficiency, maintenance 
and repairs, and labor costs. 

The ultimate test of the value of a 
fuel is the cost per thousand pounds 
of steam in the plant in which it is 
used, adjusted for any differences in 
fuel costs, cost of ash handling and 
furnace maintenance. 

Were it not for the firing character- 
istics and impurities, all coals could 
be compared on a straight heating 
value basis. But in the final analysis 
the choice between two coals of equal 





B.T.U. cost should not be made with- 
out considering their comparative 
operating efficiencies in the furnace 
itself. Boiler furnaces already oper- 
ating are so constructed as to burn 
with comparatively little deviation a 
particular coal; thus, to get the 
cheapest and most efficient operating 
conditions in a particular plant, this 
factor must be considered. 

The overall boiler efficiency is a 
percentage of the total heat content 
of the fuel used. Therefore, the higher 
the efficiency, the less fuel will be 
burned for equal loads. This over- 
all efficiency should range from 65 to 
80 per cent. 

Hand firing will usually not obtain 
more than 65 per cent and is often 
considerably lower. These firing qual- 
ities can be predicted fairly com- 
pletely from a knowledge of (1) the 
ash and moisture composition, (2) 
the sulphur content and (3) the vola- 
tile matter content of the coal in 
question. All of these items are in- 
cluded in the “proximate analysis” of 
the fuel. 


What Size to Buy 


The size of the coal being burned 
also has a definite effect on the effi- 
ciency of boiler operation. Coal is 
marketed in different sizes, varying 
from lump to screenings. Steaming 
coals are generally either run-of-mine, 
culm or slack, with the ash percentage 
increasing as the size of the coal de- 
creases. For highest efficiency, the 
coal employed should be uniform in 
size, with the size used depending 
upon the intensity of boiler draft, the 
kind of grate or stoker and the 
method of firing. Generally speaking, 
hand firing permits a greater range 
of usable coals than does stoker firing. 

The dependence of the choice of 
fuel upon the operating and main- 
tenance characteristics of the power 
plant equipment is a rather technical 
subject and one that requires some 













engineering knowledge. When such 
knowledge is lacking it is recom- 
mended that, where possible, compe- 
tent professional engineers be em- 
ployed to advise the administrator. 

To illustrate the complexity of this 
item, mention might be made of the 
following dependent factors: the 
shape, volume and type of furnace 
and boilers; the method of fuel firing 
employed; the percentage rating ex- 
pected of the steam generating unit; 
the comparative operating efficiencies 
of various fuels in the furnace; the 
available boiler draft; the size and 
variability of the expected loads; the 
necessity of extra equipment for the 
burning of different fuels; the avail- 
able facilities for the storage and 
handling of coal and ash; the cost of 
ash removal. 

In summary, for best operating re- 
sults consideration should be given 
the quality of the coal available, its 
firing qualities, its heating value, its 
size and its cleanliness, before a par- 
ticular grade of fuel is decided upon. 

The second and third of the broad 
factors to be considered, “availabil- 
ity” and “dependability of supply” of 
the coal to be selected require little 
amplification. Suffice to say that 
transportation costs may condition a 
fuel’s availability by adversely affect- 
ing an efficient fuel’s final cost and 
requiring the use of one less efficient 
as far as steaming value is concerned. 
Once the coal best suited is decided 
upon, a continual and dependable 
supply of it is of importance. 


Final Test of Fuel's Value 


The last of these broad factors has 
to do with the cost of fuel. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that the average 
school administrator, having once ar- 
rived at the cost per ton of the fuel he 
contemplates using, makes no further 
analysis of the problem. As a matter 
of fact the primary basis of compari- 
son should not be the number of 
pounds of fuel that can be bought 
for a dollar, but rather the amount 
of actual heat (steaming) value con- 
tained in a dollar’s worth of the fuel. 
As has been mentioned before, the 
final test of a fuel’s value is the ad- 
justed cost per thousand pounds of 
steam produced, not the lowest cost 
per ton of fuel or cost per million 
B.T.U. For existing plants there is 
one best choice of fuel which will give 


this lowest cost for generation of 
steam and it may or may not be the 
fuel with the lowest cost per delivered 
ton. 

While it is true that this basis of 
comparison is not as easily arrived 
at as the cost per ton delivered, or 
even the cost per million B.T.U., the 
money lost by not taking into account 
this final test for the fuel’s value 
would more than pay for any en- 
gineering advice required to arrive at 
such a comparison basis. 

It should be sufficiently clear by 
now that fuel economy is only one of 
the many items entering into the eco- 
nomical operation of the boiler plant. 
Inasmuch as each particular plant 
presents one particular problem, all 
the dependent conditions must be 
noted and considered if true economy 
is expected. Since different fuels may 
give the same results in pounds of 
water evaporated into steam under 
actual operation conditions, some 
added basis for comparison of relative 
economy is required. That basis takes 
into consideration the net steaming 
cost of the fuel employed as it is 
affected by cost of equipment, cost of 
handling the fuel and ash, the cost of 
maintenance of the equipment, and 
the ability of the installation to re- 
spond to emergency requirements. 

Buying by Specification 

Once the grade of coal has been 
decided upon, the method by which 
the coal is to be purchased becomes 
important. There are many methods 
of doing this. While most buyers rely 
entirely upon the honesty of the coal 
company to furnish at a fair price a 
quality of coal that has been found 
suited to their needs, others, mainly 
extensive purchasers, often buy their 
coal on the basis of specifications. 

For the average small plant such 
written agreements, if they are at all 
possible, are good practice since by 
these means the delivery of the most 
suitable coal may be assured. 

In these specifications should ap- 
pear the amount and character of coal 
required (moisture, ash and sulphur 
content, heat value, size of the coal) ; 
delivery conditions; price; bonus and 
penalty corrections for variations in 
character of coal delivered; arrange- 
ment for sampling and analysis. 

The moisture, ash and sulphur con- 
tent, as has been pointed out, are 





helpful in determining the firing char- 


acteristics. The contract price is 
usually based on the heating value 
per unit weight of dry -coal. The 
moisture and ash percentages as well 
as the heating value should be con- 
sistent with the average inherent per- 
centages in the coal. 

Such a basis is important because 
of the fluctvation of coal costs owing 
to general economic (and political) 
reasons. Furthermore, since the 
greater part of the cost of the coal 
delivered at a distance from the 
mines is often the freight charges 
which must be paid not only on the 
combustible matter but also on the 
ash and moisture, oftentimes a coal 
bringing a high price at the mine but 
also having a high heating value may 
possibly be cheaper to use than one 
that is low priced at the source but 
of low heating value. 


Excessive Ash Content 


In addition, excessive ash or mois- 
ture content can cause considerable 
loss in the steaming value of a fuel. 
Other factors being equal, the value 
of a coal is inversely proportional to 
its ash content. Bonuses and penalties 
are usually fixed for less-than-stipu- 
lated and more-than-stipulated per- 
centages. 

When several dealers bid on the 
specifications, a comparison of bids 
can be made by adjusting all coals 
to the same ash percentage (using the 
low ash coal content as standard) 
and thus computing the cost per mil- 
lion B.T.U. for each of the coals of- 
fered. A common method of ash ad- 
justment is to assign an added cost 
of 2 cents per ton per 1 per cent 
excess of ash to each coal having a 
higher ash content than the standard. 

In the opinion of engineers, the 
most satisfactory means of purchasing 
coal is by specification. When the 
small purchaser, because of inherent 
difficulties and expenses in securing 
the sample and having the analysis 
made, does not find it possible to em- 
ploy this device, he must either select 
his coal on the name and reputation, 
price, general character and results 
known to have been obtained by it in 
actual use; or he must place reliance 
on the advice of the service depart- 
ment of the seller, if he has one; or 
he may employ outside fuel and com- 
bustion specialists to guide him. 
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Each child should have a copy 
of the bus schedule to post at 
some convenient place in his 
home. Busses can operate so 
efficiently, even over country 
roads, that there will be no more 
than five minutes’ deviation of 
time on the average over a 
school year. It has been done. 


rural school districts is worthy 

of much consideration owing to 
the fact that in some school districts 
the total cost of transportation 
amounts to from one-fourth to one- 
third of the entire budget for any 
school year. 

The school bus is proving its worth 
in sparsely settled sections and also is 
playing a beneficial part in the larger 
cities. However, this discussion for 
the most part applies to remote sec- 
tions of our country where the school 
bus is used extensively. 

Under all conditions of school trans- 
portation it is important that as great 
protection as possible be given to the 
pupils being transported, that waste 
be eliminated and that efficiency be 
introduced. These goals can be ef- 
fected only by the recurrent analysis 
of the policies of the transportation 
system and by introducing a system 
of procedure based upon records. 

School systems operating several 
busses should have one official re- 
sponsible for their operation. In the 
smaller rural units this duty fre- 
quently is delegated to the superin- 
tendent of schools. The official 
designated should not only be given 
authority to formulate a policy con- 
cerning the purchase of busses, their 
operation and maintenance, but he 
should be given broad general author- 
ity concerning the employment and 
discharge of all helpers. His author- 
ity should be questioned only when 
it is evident that he is failing to per- 
form his duties properly. In such 
cases a breach of duty should be con- 
sidered and the superintendent’s de- 
cisions revised only by an assembled 
meeting of the entire board of edu- 
cation. 


iE: problem of transportation in 
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System in Bus Service 


It should be the duty of the super- 
intendent of transportation to deter- 
mine the following: (1) general 
policies, to be approved by the board 
of education; (2) bus routes; (3) 
selection of drivers, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of education; (4) 
time schedules in relation to each 
stop; (5) appropriate records; (6) 
policies concerning the use of busses 
for extracurricular activities, and (7) 
weather forecasts. 

The general policies of the super- 
intendent of transportation will not 
be formulated at once but will be the 
outgrowth of experience over a period 
of time. The superintendent will be 
greatly aided if he reads the best lit- 
erature both in educational adminis- 
tration and transportation. The two 
phases of the school system are in- 


By C. C. MOORE 


separable in that transportation 
should be and is the servant of educa- 
tion. The policies formulated should 
be written out and submitted to the 
board of education annually with 
such changes, additions and omissions 
as promise to increase the efficiency of 
the transportation system. 

Before the first of September of 
each year the superintendent of trans- 
portation should make a survey of 
the children in the school district, 
according to their location, and 
should plan each route on these find- 
ings. 

One good device is to make a map 
about four feet square on some fi- 
brous material that will take ink. 
The general boundaries of the dis- 
trict, the section lines and the roads 
may be drawn on this map. Dwell- 








ings and bad roads should be indi- 
cated. The number of children at 
each stop may be represented by 
sticking colored pins in the chart at 
each place the bus is to stop. This 
may be further elaborated by placing 
a white headed pin on the chart for 
each girl pupil who rides the bus and 
another color for each boy who rides 
the bus. Or pins of different colors 
may be used for distinguishing grade 
from high school pupils or colored 
from white children. When children 
move from one district into another, 
it is a simple matter to change the 
pins of the chart accordingly. 

It is important that the superin- 
tendent of transportation have the 
following items in mind in planning 
the different bus routes: (1) the size 
of the bus and its condition; (2) the 
condition of the roads in each sec- 
tion; (3) the number of pupils to be 
transported; (4) the length of each 
route, and (5) the topography of the 
land. 

The bus driver and the superin- 
tendent should make a trip over the 
route before school begins. Notes 
should be made regarding the sections 
of the road that may cause difficulty 
during the winter’s freezing or the 
spring thaw. These should be made 
known and the school officials and 
parents should use their utmost influ- 
ence to get such places repaired early 
in the fall. This will not only prove 
an economy in costs to the district 
but will make the lives of the chil- 
dren who ride the bus more secure. 


Choosing the Drivers 


The selection of bus drivers and 
bus mechanics is of vital importance 
to any transportation system. This is 
just as true of school transportation 
as it is of commercial transportation. 
Especially in the rural areas where 
school transportation is most preva- 
lent, mature drivers should be ob- 
tained. Farmers are often idle dur- 
ing the winter months. During the 
fall and spring months there is work 
that must be done on every farm. 
However, driving a school bus re- 
quires only three or four hours a day 
at the most. Many mature men on 
the farm are thus given a profitable 
sideline. They are usually willing to 
drive the bus into town in the morn- 
ing and go back out to the farm until 
three o’clock in the afternoon during 
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their rush season if such a procedure 
is necessary. They are thus perform- 
ing services for themselves and the 
school district at the same time. This 
gives the transportation system the 
benefit of mature judgment, which is 
highly desirable in public school 
transportation systems. 

Regardless of the plan followed, 
the superintendent of transportation 
will be held responsible for its suc- 
cessful operation and should be given 
authority in the matter of hiring and 
discharging employees. 

If the school system operates sev- 
eral busses, a competent mechanic 
should be employed. He should be 
selected because of his ability to per- 
form this task and not on a competi- 
tive basis. Often a good man may be 





Who should be responsible 
for transportation policies? 
How are routes best planned? 
What determines the driver's 
fitness? What provision is 
there for determining weather 
conditions? These are a few 
of the questions that Mr. 
Moore answers in discussing 
rural school transportation. 





secured who is willing to accept a 
regular part-time monthly salary for 
such work as may need to be per- 
formed. At other times a garage may 
contract to keep the busses in satis- 
factory working order at a stated 
amount per month. It seems wiser to 
have the same arrangement year after 
year as long as good service is given. 
The foregoing procedure has a ten- 
dency to center responsibilities, which 
usually makes for better service, 

At the end of the first week the 
bus driver should complete and file at 
the office a time schedule for the op- 
eration of his bus over its route. These 
schedules should be duplicated and 
each child should have a copy to post 
at some convenient place in his home. 
The driver should attempt to main- 
tain his schedule if the condition of 
the roads permits him to do so with 
safety to the children. He should not 
wait for any child unless he arrives 





at the stop before his scheduled time. 
If he makes it a practice to wait on 
a tardy pupil at one place on his 
route, it makes an unfair situation 
for those who are already in his bus 
as well as for those who must wait 
a longer period than they should at 
succeeding stops farther on the route. 
Children have had their hands or 
feet frozen while waiting for the 
school bus. 


Simple Reports From Drivers 


When the proper attitude of co- 
operation exists on the part of all 
concerned, busses have been known 
to operate so efficiently that there 
was not more than an average of five 
minutes’ deviation of time during an 
entire school year for a bus that oper- 
ated over ordinary country roads on 
a twenty-seven-mile route each eve- 
ning and morning. 

Reports from the bus driver should 
be few. He should be supplied with 
one general report form at the begin- 
ning of each week or month according 
to the system operated. He should 
turn each of these in at the end of the 
specified period completely filled out. 
The report would doubtlessly contain 
the following items: (1) number of 
pupils transported to and from school 
each day; (2) amount of gas and oil 
purchased each day; (3) tires, acces- 
sories or repairs expense; (4) number 
of trips made by the bus outside the 
scheduled route; (5) starting time 
and ending time of each trip and rea- 
sons for delay, if any occurred, and 
(6) misconduct of any pupil that 
may lead to a problem situation. 

In case the mechanic or garage 
servicing the busses also furnishes 
supplies, gas, oil and accessories for 
the busses, it is well to have a report 
on each item. This report from the 
garage or mechanic should check with 
the report of the bus drivers. It is 
well to require a report on the labor 
performed on each bus in order that 
the superintendent may be somewhat 
familiar with the condition of the 
busses. 

With such reports at hand the 
superintendent is in a position to 
make worth while analyses and to 
prepare correct reports for the board 
of education. A complete report to the 
board will not need to be made oftener 
than once a year in most cases. How- 
ever, there will need to be a partial 
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The school can employ a mechanic or can contract with a garage to 


report at times, in order to interpret 
rapidly changing conditions or emer- 
gencies. 

In rural sections in which distances 
between schools are great, school 
busses are generally used for trans- 
porting the pupils to such activities as 
are included in the school curriculum, 
This makes it imperative to form 
some rules concerning the use of 
busses under these conditions. A good 
rule is to have all such requests ap- 
proved and filed in the office of the 
superintendent of transportation at 
least three days before the event for 
which the bus is requested. The su- 
perintendent will then be able to 
notify the bus driver in advance of 
his call to make the trip. Such un- 
derstandings tend not only to promote 
efficiency in making plans for trips 
but they also tend to keep all of the 
force working harmoniously together. 
It causes sponsors of activities to 
make plans in advance, as well as to 
eliminate some ideas and requests 
that are not important. 

The most serious handicap to mo- 
tor bus service is that caused by 
weather conditions. This is far more 
serious in rural sections in which 
busses are operated for school trans- 
portation than it is over the better 
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highways where busses are commer- 
cially operated. It is necessary that 
some definite procedure be followed 
for determining, at least a short time 
in advance, when heavy winter storms 
and blizzards may be expected. 

One form of obtaining reports is 
through weather reports broadcast 
over the radio and by reports printed 
in newspapers. However, such re- 
ports are more or less general and 
are not usually definite enough so far 
as a specific locality or the type of 
storm to be expected is concerned. 
Storms usually travel in certain di- 
rections and at fairly uniform speed. 

A plan that costs little and is of the 
greatest value to a transportation sys- 
tem is that of working through the 
telephone office. It is worth while to 
have certain telephone offices notified 
that the school district will pay the 
cost of any message concerning bad 
storms that are moving in its direc- 
tion. If such arrangements are made 
with points from sixty to seventy-five 
miles distant at four points of the 
compass, messages will usually be re- 
ceived in time for all busses to arrive 
at the end of their route before the 
storm breaks. Such information is 
not only valuable to the transporta- 
tion system in getting its pupils home 


keep its busses in working order. 


before storms become severe, but it 
is highly valuable to the stockmen 
and others in the community who, 
after all, pay the taxes. This makes 
the system give a double reward for 
the small amount of money expended. 





Refinishing Metal Furniture 


The following method for refinish- 
ing metal furniture has much to rec- 
ommend it. Two sheet metal tanks, 
large enough for the immersion of 
the metal furniture and a spray gun, 
operated by compressed air furnished 
by a small compressor are the neces- 
sary equipment. One tank should 
contain a caustic solution for strip- 
ping, the other, a clear circulating 
water for rinsing. Both must be kept 
hot by means of a steam coil. 

Rinsing must be carefully done so 
that every trace of caustic solution is 
removed from the outside as well as 
inside surfaces. An under-coat is 
then sprayed on, followed by two 
light coats of lacquer, It is finished 
off with a rubbing compound. Spe- 
cifications for these materials can be 
supplied by reputable manufacturers. 

The U. S. Department of Labor 
specifies certain requirements when 
lacquer spraying is done. 
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A Yardstick on Sound 


By MICHAEL RETTINGER 


HE question is often asked, 
| much quieter will rooms 
be after acoustic treatment has 
been installed?” To answer “a great 
deal” is as unsatisfactory as it is un- 
scientific. To reply, “Ten decibels,” 
immediately launches the conversa- 
tion into such deeply technical waters 
that one often wonders how much in- 
formation can really be conveyed to 
the questioner without dragging in 
many mathematical hobgoblins. To 
make matters still worse, however, the 
decibel, the only unit by which noise 
is rated at the present time, does not 
provide a direct measure by which 
noise reduction can be expressed. 
Noise is usually expressed in deci- 
bels. There are approximately 120 
separately perceptible steps in loud- 
ness throughout the full range of 
audibility — from the threshold of 
audibility, where sounds are just per- 
ceptible, to the threshold of feeling, 
where sound becomes painfully loud. 
Each of these steps is called a decibel. 
The following table gives the re- 
sults of a typical noise test. 
Noise, in 
Location Decibels 
Classroom (12 by 28 by 40 feet). . .48.2 
Classroom (12 by 20 by 30 feet). ..47.3 
Classroom (14 by 30 by 48 feet). ..51.0 
Corridor (noon hour)...........-. 69.7 


So far everything has been simple 
and clear. The confusing part of noise 
evaluation lies in the fact that a noise 
of 40 decibels does not appear to the 
human ear to be half as loud as a 
noise of 80 decibels; and, conversely, 
a noise of 80 decibels does not give 
the impression of double a_ noise 
shown by the instruments to be 40 
decibels. Likewise, 30 decibels are 
not half as loud as 60 decibels. 

Now acoustic treatments, in nine 
cases out of ten, cannot effect a 
greater noise-reduction than 10 deci- 
bels. With the noise in a classroom 
before treatment of 50 decibels, the 


question arises whether or not the 
acoustic treatment will reduce the 
noise one-fifth, or more or less. 


ORIGIMAL NOISE-LEVEL 
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The curve on the diagram gives 
the "apparent" percentage reduc- 
tion of noise at different original 
noise-levels when the actual re- 
duction amounted to 10 decibels. 


Experiments made by different in- 
vestigators, notably by D. A. Laird, 
E. Taylor, H. H. Wille, Jr., and by 
me, indicate that a reduction of noise 
which mathematically should amount 
to one-fifth, or one-fourth, or one- 
half, actually amounts to much more. 
The curve, obtained experimentally, 
gives the “apparent” percentage re- 
duction of noise at different original 
noise-levels when the actual reduction 
amounted to 10 decibels. The dotted 
line represents the computed reduc- 
tion of noise. 

It is seen that when the original 
noise was 80 decibels, the apparent 
noise-reduction was 20 per cent, in- 
stead of 12.5 per cent, after the 
acoustic treatment had reduced the 





noise-level by 10 decibels, as recorded 
by the instrument. Likewise, with an 
original noise-level of 50 decibels, the 
noise was reduced one-fourth instead 
of one-fifth after treatment had ef- 
fected a 10-decibel reduction. In 
other words, the noise instead of be- 
ing reduced respectively to 70 and 40 
decibels appeared reduced to 64 and 
37.5 decibels. 

For efficient reduction of noise in 
rooms it is often advisable to analyze 
the noise in order to learn what “fre- 
quencies” are most predominant in 
the particular noise. Acoustic mate- 
rials are not equally absorbent for all 
frequencies, so that it may be that the 
most intense components of the noise 
are but little absorbed by the acous- 
tic material. 

Likewise location and distribution 
of the material in the room or hall- 
way are important factors. A great 
deal of money can often be saved by 
mounting the material on studs, as 
the movement of the tile or panel 
represents conversion of sound energy 
into mechanical energy, thereby re- 
ducing the amount of reflected sound. 

Larger enclosures such as audito- 
riums and chapels should be analyzed 
thoroughly before acoustic treatment 
is installed. No amount of acoustic 
materials on the walls, for instance, 
can remove a sound focus generated 
by the particular shape of the ceil- 
ing; treating the ceiling but not the 
walls, may leave unaffected so-called 
multiple echoes produced by the 
sound traveling back and forth in a 
horizontal direction in the room. 

In conclusion, it may be said that 
acoustic treatment in schools is a 
great help to children who are some- 
what shy or bashful or have weak 
voices. Noise not only interferes seri- 
ously with the efficiency of both 
teacher and pupil, lessening their at- 
tention and making concentration 
difficult, but also in an attempt to 
overcome the effect of noise great 
strain is put on the nervous system, 
leading to neurasthenic states. 
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A recess long enough for a 
photograph. The school chil- 
dren of Ceylon need only a 
grass roof amid the palms. 


The natural desire of children for 
knowledge knows no restriction 
of roof, location or surroundings. 
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#HOTLUNCHES 
Linking School and 


Cafeteria 


As CLEVER as this pupil art work is, the real story lies in its 
direct application to school feeding, popularizing a healthful and 
balanced diet. Mary Kelly, cafeteria director of the board of edu- 
cation of Hartford, Conn., explains that the extension of the school 
cafeteria department in Hartford two years ago to include junior 
high schools brought into the system many children to whom the 
selection and purchase of food was a new experience. 

“Attempts to discourage their investment of limited allowances 
in sandwiches, candy and sweets, and to induce the purchase in- 
stead of hot foods, fresh fruits and vegetables were unsuccessful at 
the opening period,” she states. “We found that many children 
were unfamiliar with the items on the menu. At the Northeast 
Junior High School, as a result of a conference on the subject with 
the principal, Clifton C. Brainerd, a pupil committee was ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the cafeteria in promoting balanced 
diets. 

“Shortly afterward, original and thoughtfully designed posters, 
prepared under the direction of the art department, were dis- 
played in the cafeteria. Doubly interesting because the children 
themselves were the artists, they proved an effective educational 
force. 

“Tray combinations are now chosen daily by a majority of the 
pupils, with consequent improvement in nutrition, and the effort 
has been of general as well as specific value in its promotion of 
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This Food Called Ice Cream: 


By Dr. WALTER H. EDDY 


ACH year there are sold in the 
United States 60,000,000 odd 
gallons of commercial ice cream. 

It would be just too bad if this prod- 
uct were as adulterated as some of 
its critics would imply. 

During the last two years a per- 
sonal inspection has been made of 
every production plant in the coun- 
try of the three companies whose 
combined output totals about 50,000,- 
000 of the 60 odd million gallons of 
ice cream sold the consumers in a 
year. What is commercial ice cream? 

The mix usually employed con- 
sists of (a) heavy cream (40 per 
cent) and condensed skim milk 
blended to secure the desired butter 
fat content, e.g. 12 per cent butter 
fat and 12 per cent milk solids; (b) 
14 to 16 per cent of solids, as cane 
sugar; (c) 0.25 per cent of stabilizer, 
usually gelatin, and (d) flavor and 
coloring. 

This mixture is first blended and 
pasteurized, then homogenized and 
cooled. Homogenization reduces fat 
particle size from 5,000,000 particles 
per c.c. to 600 million, 1/100 to 1/125 
net size. Following this operation it is 
frozen, with check on the overrun. 
(Wisconsin and Illinois allow 100 per 
cent. Pennsylvania, Kansas and 
Georgia require 434 pounds to the 
gallon. Four other states figure at 
4% pounds and three at 44 pounds 
and thirty-four states have no regula- 
tion. Four stipulate 1.6 to 1.8 solids 
per gallon. A gallon of water weighs 
81/3 pounds. In general, regula- 
tions allow 100 per cent. This is 
necessary to a satisfactory product. 
More than this means shrinkage on 
storage.) Finally comes hardening. 

As affecting colors, U. S. Food In- 
spection Decision No. 76 reads as 
follows: ‘Pending further investiga- 
tions now under way and the an- 





*Excerpts from a talk delivered before the 
Second Annual Food Service Directors Con- 
ference. 


nouncement thereof, the coal tar dyes 
hereinafter named, made specifically 
for use in food, and which bear a 
guaranty from the manufacturer that 
they are free from subsidiary products 
and represent the actual substance 
the name of which they bear, may be 
used in foods. 

“In every case a certificate that 
the dye in question has been tested 
by competent experts and found free 
from harmful constituents must be 
filed with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and approved by him.” 

Regulatory Announcements state 
that: (1) only harmless colors and 
harmless preventives may be used in 
foods; (2) the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall determine from time to 
time the wholesomeness of colors and 
shall make public announcement in 
such manner as he may deem appro- 
priate, and (3) the Secretary of 
Agriculture may authorize the cer- 
tification of colors found by him to 
be in compliance with the law and 
these regulations. 

The following certified colors are 
found in general use: Orange I, 
Tartrazine, Amaranth, Naphthol Yel- 
low, Erythrosine, Ponceau 3 R. In 
certain localities there is a tendency 
to overcolor; this is due, I believe, 
to a mistaken view that the public 


likes it. In larger communities the 
tendency is toward milder colors. 

Fruit acids are used to overcome 
sweetness or flatness of taste in cer- 
tain types of ice cream. There is 
great controversy over what the pub- 
lic wants in chocolate ice cream, 
which determines the amount of cocoa 
or chocolate liquor used. Strawberry 
is largely cold pack strawberries, but 
fresh fruit in season is used in many 
places. Vanilla is sometimes adulter- 
ated with vanillin or tonka bean. This 
is harmless but not true vanilla 
flavor. Quality demands good flavor 
material. 

State and local regulations affecting 
the sanitary control over plants are 
widely variant. Certain cities par- 
ticularly are stringent over frequency 
of inspections, bacterial count and 
pathogens, and inspection of em- 
ployees. The danger of epidemic has 
led manufacturers to adopt control 
methods quite universally. Loss of 
trade is feared more than the in- 
creased cost of such inspection. 

Analysis of 140 vanilla ice creams 
from all over the United States 
shows little variation from standard, 
and reveals a tendency to raise rather 
than to lower butter fat in states with 
less than a 12-per cent requirement. 
The average of 140 vanilla creams 
was: 12.57 per cent butter fat vs. 
10.55 per cent average state require- 














| Foop VALUE oF IcE CREAM IN COMPARISON WITH MILK 
| In 12% Ice 
Nutrient Elements In 4% Milk Cream 
Re TO re eee ree 4% 12% 
CE coca s enka d Khe cewee is be Oen eNeee 4.5% 6.12% 
ccs taanewhke cekebee vn enweees 3.5% 48% 
I neg orig ca aries alla: g cad aialmoeat bab ecw nt 0.75% 1.08% 
TR kee dnacatseeneneesennees ses 306 934 
i NS od 6d is beeen iwodbnnas 91 per oz 364 per oz. 
EE , B, , ccc vdkeceeessessessenan 4.5 per oz 6.5 per oz. 
Vitamin C, Int. Units (1 mg. ascorbic)........ 5 per oz 7.5 per oz. 
Vitamin G, Sherman Bourquin................ 17 per oz 24 per oz. 
N. B.: 38 per cent total solids based on 14 per cent cane sugar. 
Usual serving: 1% to 2 oz., i.e. 100 to 120 calories. 
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TAILORING THE NEW RANGE 
TO YOUR KITCHEN NEEDS 


A great new idea in range construction. 
Edison Engineers discover way to 
produce custom-built ranges tailored 
to individual needs at standard prices 
* 


Here is the first really new development in heavy duty 
range construction in a decade, the new Edison Hot- 
point “Husky.” It is built up of interchangeable units, 
cooking top, oven, storage compartment, back shelf, 
etc. Each interchangeable unit of the “Husky” is man- 
ufactured on a large production basis. This brings 
down the cost and permits Edison Hotpoint to offer 
a custom-built range at the lowest price ever known 
for an electric range of this quality and capacity. 


How This New Range 
Fits Your Needs 
GENERAL PURPOSE. For the smaller restaurant or diet 


kitchen, cooking top consists of an automatic griddle 10 x 20 
inches, two heavy duty Hi-Speed Calrod units for short orders 
and two cast-in Calrod (French Type) units for bulk cooking. 


SECOND COOKR’S RANGE. For larger establishments, 
cooking top consists of two heavy duty, Hi-Speed Calrod units 
for ala carte dishes and sauces and four cast-in Calrod (French 
Type) units for bulk cooking. 

BULK COOKING ONLY. For table d’hote service. The 
top consists of six cast-in Calrod (French Type) units, all indi- 
vidually controlled. Operator can vary the temperature over the 
entire surface. No need to shift pans—or guess at temperature. 


THE FRY COOR’S RANGE. Built for short orders at 
long profit. Top consists of two heavy duty Hi-Speed Calrod 
units and automatic griddle. 


Get the Facts 


Learn how these units may be matched to fit your kitchen. 
Write today for descriptive folder. The Edison Heavy Duty 
Specialist will gladly discuss your kitchen problem with you. 


<u> 


EDISON GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. + 5662 W. Taylor Street, Chicago, III. 


World’s Oldest and Largest Makers of Electrical Cooking Equipment 
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STATE BUTTERFAT AND MILK SOLIDS 
STANDARDS FOR PLAIN FRUIT 
AND Nut Ice CREAM 

Plain Fruit and Nut 
State Fat % Solids % Fat % Solids % 
ers CO Sei § 35S. 
Ars.....10 3OTS. 8 30TS. 
AME. 8 FITS. 6 32°TS. 
Ae 8 
Come..<.. ) ar | Teer se 
ee: re De Deere 
ee: > | 
RS” 2 he Sees im -e2e0e5 
ee 10 18M.S. 8 14M.S 
ES See 8 Meek! 
Ida......10 18M.S 8 14M.S 
Il] CD ee | ae 
ee 0 20M.S De eae 
Doe te ee anh Uo cans 
Kan. 10 20M.S.; 10 20MS.; 

331.5. 33 T.S 
Ky.. 10 18M. a ine 
- ere 0 20MS. 8 18M. 
Me.. : ees Bae thiticorans 
BEG... 60s ee ree, Ree 
Mass....10 1842MS 8 164%MS 
Mich... .12 oe. wetaes 
a ) ee eerie: 
Miss a ae 8 
DR ce a ae 8 sis ee oe 
Mont....10 33TS. 9 33TS. 
| ere > fae 
| eee ae 
| eee eee Jee 
i ae errr 8 
On eS ae | ae 
N. Y¥....10 18 M.S. 8 14M.S 
oe a eee ae 
ik Ss > Seana 10 
Ohio ea Me aiackor 
Okla. ee a ee) re 
ae 12 20M.S. 10 18M. 
10 © saiens 
ee _ er ere  ateeid 
a on ee ee ee 
S. D....12 20M.S. 10 16M.S 
Tenn 8 18M.S. 6 16M.S 
re 8 awa ee rR 
Utah....14 30T.S. 12 28T.S 
_, RES | ere ee rae 
/_, See me $ HTS 











ment, and 37.26 per cent total solids. 

With these facts about commercial 
ice cream clearly before us, what 
about its place in the school lunch? 
Recently, Dr. Clifford Sweet* devel- 
oped this thesis: ‘““Too many parents 
are still carrying on an _ ineffectual 
and harmful struggle with their chil- 
dren to ‘get in a complete diet.’ 
Healthy children, if allowed to do so, 
will voluntarily choose an adequate 


*Sweet, Clifford: Voluntary Food Habits of 
Children, J. A. M. A., 107:765 (Sept. 5), 1936. 
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diet from a well supplied family 
table.” 

Shall we then give John and Mary 
their lunch money and let them buy 
what they like? Imitation and emo- 
tion are more powerful than ratio- 
cination. Parents are not too good 
critics of food selection habits. 

John Boyd Orr studied the British 
population habits and found by in- 
come groups, the following: 

Ten per cent of the population in 
Group I, having a food allowance of 
$1 per person per week, showed de- 
ficiencies in calories, protein, cal- 
cium, iron and Vitamins A and C. 
Forty per cent of the population in 
Groups II and III, having food al- 
lowances of $1.50 and $2 per person 
per week, revealed deficiencies in 
vitamins and minerals. Forty per 





cent of the population in Groups IV 
and V, having food allowances of 
$2.50 and $3 per person per week, 
showed deficiencies in calcium. The 
10 per cent in Group VI, having an 
income of $3.50 or more per person 
per week, had an adequate diet. 

Lunch expenditures, then, require 
direction. Good habits in the pre- 
school period are to be encouraged 
and proper home selection is a safe- 
guard. School lunch inspection and 
information on the child’s selection 
are imperative for health. _With this 
goal always before us the following 
suggestions are offered: Weight « 10 
= calories for lunch; three-part 
selection from (a) milk or vegetable 
soup or cocoa; (b) sandwiches, 
salads, vegetable dishes; (c) desserts, 
fruit, ice cream. 





Recipes for “Best Seller’ Dishes 


By HELEN HOBSON 


The following are recipes for some popular dishes served in the lunchroom 


— 


oO 


CHOCOLATE SUNDAE PIE 


—_ 


cup evaporated milk 

'4 cup water 

egg yolks 

cup granulated sugar 

'4 teaspoon nutmeg 

'4 teaspoon vanilla 

cup sweetened whipped cream 
egg whites, beaten stiff 
teaspoon salt 

tablespoon gelatin 

tablespoons cold water 

2 tablespoons grated unsweetened 
chocolate 
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Heat the milk and % cup of water 
in a double boiler with the nutmeg. 
Beat the egg yolks with sugar and 
salt until light. Pour the hot milk 
over the egg mixture; return to the 
double boiler and cook until the con- 
sistency of thick cream. Remove from 
the heat; add the gelatin, which has 
been soaking five minutes in cold wa- 
ter. Add vanilla. Cool. When cool 
and ready to set, beat with a Dover 
egg beater and fold in the stiffly-beaten 
egg whites. Pour this mixture into a 
baked pie-shell. Set in the refrigera- 
tor. When thoroughly cold, cover with 
the sweetened whipped cream and 
sprinkle the top with the grated choco- 
late. Makes one 10-inch pie. 


Lincoln High School, Cleveland. Others appeared in September, 1936. 


BROWNIES 
pounds of granulated sugar 
pounds butter 
dozen eggs (beat in one at a time) 
ounces melted chocolate 
pounds 11 ounces pastry flour 
tablespoons vanilla 
pounds nut meats chopped 


—_ 
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Cream the sugar, butter and vanilla. 
Add the melted chocolate, then the 
unbeaten eggs, one at a time, then 
flour, and last nut meats. Bake in a 
square cake tin (well greased) in a 
moderate oven for twenty-five minutes. 
Cut while warm. Makes 168 servings. 


BUTTERSCOTCH SAUCE 
1’ pounds brown sugar 
1 pint corn syrup 
1 pint cream (25 per cent) 
'4 pound butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Boil the sugar and syrup and butter 
to 230° F. Remove from the fire and 
add the cream and butter. Boil again 
to the same temperature. Makes 2%4 
quarts, 72 servings, of 4% cup each. 

A square brownie with a dip of 
vanilla ice cream and an_ individual 
pitcher of butterscotch sauce makes 
an excellent dessert. 
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O ONE knows better than you the kind of 


treatment a textbook binding must en- 
dure. The ruggedness, long life and beauty of 
“Fabrikoid” for bindings make it ideal for 
books which must withstand rough service and 
constant handling over a long period of time. 

The new Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, 
(pictured above) is handsomely covered in a 
“Fabrikoid” binding designed to resist dirt, 
stains, wear and manhandling. 

The binding and the materials that go into 
the binding have much to do with the life of 
a textbook. Money spent for rebinding might 
much better be used for new texts. You can 
have du Pont “Fabrikoid” or du Pont PX 
Cloth on your books simply by specifying it 


to your publisher. 


Res. u. 5. Pat. OFF 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division Newburgh, New York 
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CENTRAL SECTIONALIZED 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


A Revolutionary Improvement in 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO 


MON. SPEAKER 


CONTROL RADIO CHASSIS + 













. [Bre nee 















PROGRAM 
CONTROL 
PANELS 


BLANK 
PANEL 


ADDITIONAL 
RADIO 


CHASSIS ROOM 


CONTROL 
PANELS 


PHONOGRAPHI 
MECHANISM 





MONITOR 
SPEAKER 


Cabinet for Sectionalized System .. . one 
amplifier serves 10 rooms . . . cabinet holds 
from one to four amplifiers serving 10 to 40 
rooms. 


Here is just what schools have needed . . . A base sound system 
that can be installed at once ... and that can be added to as condi- 
tions require or funds permit... at absolutely no sacrifice in efficiency. 


Incorporates all the latest, most modern features including .. . 
RADIO RECEIVING SET, CRYSTAL MICROPHONE, ELECTRIC PHO- 
NOGRAPH TURNTABLE . . . PERMANENT MAGNET SPEAKERS 
. . . EMERGENCY CUT-IN SWITCH TO ALL POINTS .. . TWO- 
WAY COMMUNICATION FROM CENTRAL CONTROL TO EACH 
POINT AND RETURN (OPTIONAL) . . . ADDITIONAL SECTIONS 
EASILY CONNECTED BY PLUGS AND RECEPTACLES ON AMPLI- 
FIERS . . . ONLY TWO WIRES NEED BE RUN FOR EACH 
SPEAKER. 

The unit base system as above described with one amplifier and 
. « System flexible to meet require- 


10 speakers serves ten rooms . 
write for 


ments of any school or institution irrespective of size .. . 
catalogue giving complete details. 


FULLY LICENSED UNDER ALL IMPORTANT PATENTS 


WEBSTER - CHICAGO 


Manufactures a complete line of synchronized public address systems, sound 
equipment amplifiers and accessories of all kinds. 





WEBSTER-CHICAGO, 
Section J-24, 3825 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me complete information on your Sectionalized School 
Sound Systems. 


Name PN scien chiieinaienmnt 

School......... Member School Staff.................. 
Te Te isda ...Member School Board............ 
Ri cineatbenscintaestonaatabeastoiaiteaiie State 
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Checking Food Values 


By CONSTANCE C. HART 





Excerpts from a paper read 
by Miss Hart, supervisor of 
the lunchroom division, board 
of education, of Rochester, 
N. Y., before the Food Serv- 
ice Directors’ Conference 
held in New York, focus at- 
tention on the grading of 
canned goods and on buying 
fresh and frozen vegetables. 





EGETABLES are classified as 
V ine extra standard, stand- 

ard and sub-standard, while 
fruits are graded as fancy, choice and 
standard. This different terminology 
for the similar grades has given rise 
to confusion in the minds of the gen- 
eral public. It has been thought wise 
to regrade them according to groups, 
as follows: A, is fancy; B, choice or 
extra standard; C, standard; D, off 
grade or sub-standard. 

Some canners object to doing this 
because they say that their grade B 
is equal to Grade A of another can- 
ner. I think most of us who have cut 
canned goods know this is true. How- 
ever, some of the chain groceries are 
having their canned goods packed un- 
der these labels. 

It is interesting to note that the 
National Canners Association at its 
meeting in February, 1936, pledged 
cooperation with the labeling com- 
mittee and subcommittees for comple- 
tion on the work of descriptive label- 
ing. The following is the labeling 
that was suggested at this convention. 

In the case of beans the terms of 
pack are: whole beans, cut beans and 
asparagus style. 

The terms for size of pieces are: 
“tiny,” No. 1 sieve; “small,” No. 2 
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sieve; 
“mixed 


sieve; “medium,” No. 3 
“large,” No. 4 sieve, and 
sizes,” not graded for size. 

The terms for color are: green and 
wax. 

The terms for seasoning are: 
“sugar added,” when packed with 
sugar; “no sugar added,” when 
packed without sugar; “salt added,” 
when packed with salt, and “no salt 
added,” when packed without salt. 

Any combination of the descriptive 
term for sugar and salt may be used 
as “sugar and salt added” or “no 
sugar or salt added.” 

In the case of peas the terms for 
size of pieces are: “tiny,” No. 1 
sieve; “‘small,’’ No. 2 sieve; “medium 
small,” No. 3 sieve; “medium large,” 
No. 4 sieve; “large,”’ No. 5 sieve, and 
“extra large,” No. 6 sieve. 

A mixture of two sizes should be 
known by the descriptive term for the 
larger of the two—‘mixed sizes” a 
mixture of three or more sieve sizes. 

The terms for seasoning are the 
same as with beans. 

The terms for variety are: “June 
variety,” the variety variously known 
as Alaska, Early, Smooth and June 
peas, and “sweet variety,” any of the 
varieties known as “sweet peas” or 
“wrinkled peas.” 

The terms for style of pack: 
“vacuum packed,” when the weight 
of free liquid in the can (as deter- 
mined by draining the contents of the 
can on an 8-mesh screen for two 
minutes) is less than 20 per cent of 
the total weight of contents. 


Can Use Cheaper Brands 


It is well for us all who do any 
buying to realize that we do not al- 
ways have to have the most expensive 
grades of canned goods. For instance, 
there is no necessity to use fancy red 
salmon for croquettes or for salmon 
loaf. A combination can readily be 
made of a medium grade salmon with 
the other or it may be served alone 
for croquettes. In making salads, on 





the other hand, the bright red Sock- 
eye salmon is much more pleasing to 
the eye than a light color would be. 

The same is true in the use of 
canned peas. A fancy pea may be 
served on the counter, but when you 
are serving cream of pea soup there 
is no reason for using the more ex- 
pensive product. 

Last year in Rochester a committee 
was formed to study the spot canned 
fruits and vegetables purchased for 
our schools. Every can that went 
out was checked by one of the man- 
agers for liquid, solid, flavor and gen- 
eral appearance. A record was kept 
of this including any comments. At 
the end of the year it was given to 
the central office to help as a guide in 
purchasing for this year. Any brand 
of canned goods that had not been 
satisfactory was not again sent out. 


Fresh or Frozen Sell Better 


In some of our schools we have 
been conducting an experiment in the 
use of fresh, frozen and canned vege- 
tables. We have an increased sale 
of 25 per cent in vegetables when we 
serve them fresh or frozen; the 
teachers will not buy canned vege- 
tables to any extent but will purchase 
the fresh or frozen. Of course, we 
have to take into consideration the 
cost of these vegetables. We have 
found that by using some of the fresh 
or frozen vegetables in combination 
with cheaper vegetables we can in- 
crease our sales. For instance, the 
use of a spoonful of frozen peas on 
the top of strips of julienne carrots 
will make them sell much more 
quickly than if we use the dull canned 
peas. A few fresh or frozen peas 
used in the white sauce with creamed 
potatoes will increase the sale, and a 
few fresh peas put on the top of 
golden brown beef stew will have the 
same effect. Attractive vegetable 
plates may be offered with a combina- 
tion of fresh, canned and frozen 
vegetables. 

In purchasing perishable fruits and 
vegetables it is well to buy in small 
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WHY ty to GUESS? 


WHEN YOU CAN KNOW! 





What is the right way to keep your flo-r3 new and 
beautiful? Which is going to save you most in th> 
long run—electric floor polishing and scrubbing or 
hand mopping and polishing? If you decide in 
favor of the machine, which should you choose—a 
small machine or a large one? Why try to guess 
the answer to these important questions when you 
can know? 


We have a simple plan, based on our years of ex- 
perience that will give you facts upon which you 
can make a right decision. This service costs you 
nothing. We cannot know in advance what the 
survey may show. We do know that it has in the 
great majority of cases shown the true condit'on of 
the floors, the facts as to the actual cost of the pres- 
ent maintenance methods. It has shown with amaz- 
ing accuracy the probability of savings as well as 
improved cleanliness and appearance. 


We offer you this service free. Then, if you wi-h, 
we stand ready to furnish you a service that will 
assure the full possibilities shown by the survey. 
Finnell floor polishing and scrubbing machines are 
the most complete line in existence. Finnell floor 
finishes include virtually everything f-r floor main- 
tenance—Gloss Seal in several types, a full line of 
waxes both paste and liquid, headed by Finnell 
Kote, the unique hot process wax, also soaps, s>ap 
powders, 

ASK FOR FREE SURVEY. Upon your request, one 
of our trained men will make a complete survey of 
your floors, and give you the facts upon which you 
can act with assurance. Address: FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 201 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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‘Wie 
KINDERGARTEN 
to COLLEGE/ 


The three sizes ot this Heywood- 
Wakefield Eclipse Adjustable Desk will 
accommodate all ages of pupils... 
from kindergarten to college. It is a 
strongly constructed unit with heavy 
wood and steel parts . . . a broad, well 
braced bearing surface . . . and sturdy, 
all-steel standards. The adjustment 
works easily and holds positively when 
tightened. 


The chair shown is of the swivel 
type which enables the student to face 
side blackboards easily and comfort- 
ably. 


Many other practical school desks 
and chairs are available in the 
Heywood-Wakefield line. If you are 
faced with a problem of seating a new 
school or reseating an older building, 
we shall be pleased to furnish detailed 
suggestions on practical, economical 
school furniture without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


HEYWOOD - WAKEFIELD 


ESTABLISHED 1826 


Makers of Practical School Seating 


GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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COMPARISON OF FRESH, FROZEN AND CANNED PEAS AND GREEN BEANS, 
BASED ON 1-LB. WEIGHT 
PEAS 
Fresh Frozen Canned—Fancy 
1. Purchase price.......... $0.09 Ib. $0.2114 Ib. $0.121% Ib. 
(varies with time of year) (yearly average) (yearly average) (yearly average) 
2. Cooked yield: Drained 
Pe ckabewisecsen 0.9 cup 24 cups 3 cups 
Eee 6 oz. 14% oz. 16 oz. 
3. Actual time of labor... .. 6 min. 2 min. 2 min. 
(Labor 30c per hour) $0.03 $0.01 $0.01 
4. Total cost including labor, 
SE ee $0.075 $0.053 $0.033 
Cost for 3-oz. serving. ... $0.06 (without , .043 .024 
butter or seasoning) 
GREEN BEANS 
Fresh Frozen Canned—Fancy 
1. Purchase price........ -. $0.10 Ib. $0.1714 Ib. $0.0942 Ib. 
(yearly average) 
2. Cooked yield: 
errr 3% cups 2.8 cups 3.29 cups 
Ee CC 14.4 oz. 16 oz. 
3. Actual time of labor..... 8 min. 2 min. 2 min. 
(Labor 30c per hour) $0.04 $0.01 $0.01 
4. Total cost including labor, : 
| RE ELS Se $0.061 $0.046 $0.0277 
Cost for 3-oz. serving. ... 0.029 0.038 0.019 
Note: | Labor includes only the preparation of food, not the cooking. 








quantities for immediate use and to 
learn to judge them by the appear- 
ance and odor. It is well to choose 
fruits that are not bruised, as decay 
sets in quickly in bruised fruit. One 
decayed bean, peach or strawberry 
may ruin the whole lot. Whenever 
possible, buy by weight and know 
the standard weight per bushel for 
the state in which you are located, as 
there is a variance in different states. 
Apples in Wisconsin and Ohio are 45 
pounds to the basket; in New York, 
48 pounds, and in Arkansas, 50 
pounds. 

It is a big advantage to go to the 
public market and pick out your own 
vegetables and to have your menus 
flexible enough so that the days on 
which there is a good buy on a cer- 
tain vegetable your menus may be 
changed to take advantage of it. We 
have found that this is not always 
practicable and so we have several 
fruit and vegetable dealers whom we 
call each day to get their prices and 
then decide from whom to buy. 

Regardless of all the arguments, 
pro and con, on frozen, fresh and 
canned fruits and vegetables, it will 
take careful planning and study on 
the part of every lunchroom director 
to determine which type of food is 
most advantageous to serve. The 
market price of fresh vegetables will 


undoubtedly affect the decision, to- 
gether with the type of clientele. It 
will also mean careful supervision. 





Cleaning Up for Lunch 


How some rural schools have im- 
provised handwashing facilities that 
are in accordance with modern con- 
cepts of hygiene is told by Lulu P. 
Dilworth, associate in health and 
safety education of the New Jersey 
State Department of Education. 

At various times a day and partic- 
ularly before school lunch, rural 
school children must wash their hands 
and the problem of running water, 
liquid soap and individual towels 
must be solved. 

Standard equipment is coming to 
be two pails, one for clean and one 
for waste water, a dipper with which 
to pour the water and a bottle of 
liquid soap and paper towels. An 
orange crate covered with oil cloth 
accommodates the pails. The crate 
is nailed to a screen, as is a cigar box 
to hold the bottle of soap. 

The reverse side of the screen is 
decorated with health posters made 
by the children, and when the impro- 
vised lavatory is not in use the dec- 
orated side of the screen is turned 
toward the classroom. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





® Spinach, which has been extensively 
used in children’s diets, received a scien- 
tific set-back at a recent meeting of the 
American Chemical Society. It appears 
that spinach contains oxalic acid, which 
combines with calcium to form a com- 
pound that the body cannot use, thus re- 
ducing calcium utilization. Many dieti- 
tians and psychologists will welcome this 
changed evaluation of spinach in the 
feeding of young children, as certain be- 
havior problems have been attributed to 
forcing this food upon children. 


® Hand drying of dishes, glasses and 
other eating utensils is not recommended 
in a proposed model ordinance drawn up 
by a committee of bacteriologists asso- 
ciated with manufacturers of disinfec- 
tants and sanitary products. Such uten- 
sils should be drained until dry. The 
proposed ordinance requires that all 
dishes should be washed in warm water 
containing soap or an alkali cleanser. 
Hot water or a chlorine solution may be 
used as a disinfectant. When hot water 
is used the temperature should be at 
least 170° F., and the period of im- 
mersion two minutes or more. Studies 
of the washing of dishes used by troops 
and residents of institutions show that 
the incidence of influenza may be re- 
duced two-thirds or more through ster- 
ilization of eating utensils. 


® The Chicago board of education ap- 
propriates $120,000 a year for the sup- 
port of penny lunchrooms at which 
needy school children get free food. 
Some 5,000 pupils get free meals by 
presenting the same kind of ticket from 
a coupon book that is used by the other 
children who pay for their meals. A 
hot lunch consisting of soup, sandwich, 
dessert and drink costs 5 cents in the 
penny lunchrooms. The various items 
are one and two cents each. The school 
system buys milk for 234 cents per half 
pint bottle, and sells it for two cents. 


® The cafeteria is being closely identi- 
fied with the school health program in 
the Wells School, Chicago. Principal 
Paul R. Pierce, in endeavoring to corre- 
late the school lunch with the science, 
art, physical education and social studies 
courses, has arranged tours of inspection 
to the cafeteria at various hours of the 
day. A class visits the kitchens in the 
early morning as preparations for the 
meal are beginning. On some other occa- 
sion the pupils see the cafeteria kitchens 
at the rush hour or observe the dish- 
washing and other processes that go on 
after the meal is over. 
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HEATING 





‘ae school has 45 classrooms wholly and exclusively con- 
trolled as to temperatures by a Dunham Differential Vacuum 
Heating System. This means that 100 percent of the heating 
surface is controlled. The classroom section is divided into two 
zones, average temperature control of each zone is secured by 
four thermostats. 

There are 168 radiators (17,491 sq. ft. direct radiation) for 
the classrooms, with 60 radiators and 11 Unit Heaters in the 
balance of the building. Total radiation load approximates 
20,000 sq. ft. The school accommodates 1200 students. 

Why not investigate the possibility of modernizing existing 
inefhcient heating systems in buildings under your control? In 
many cases this may be done without disturbing existing boilers, 
radiation and piping. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


450 E. OHIO STREET CHICAGO 
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a Worthy Addition 
to a Great Line 


The new IRWIN Auditorium Chair shown above 
represents a decided advance in the design and 
construction of auditorium chairs. 


End Standards Free from Dust-Catching 


Smooth, entirely devoid of dust-catching scrolls 
or raised parts, the end standards of this chair 
are easy to clean and keep clean. 


Individual Beauty for 
Each Installation 
End Standards are available in combnation of any 


three colors desired, allowing plenty of latitude 
for individual effects. 


Built for Comfort and Durability 
Like all IRWIN Chairs, No. 114 is scientifically 


designed for comfort and built to withstand the 
severe usage to which seating of this type is No. 192 
subjected. 





To Meet Your Budget Requirements 


No. 114 is shown above with upholstered seat and 
back, the latter having an aluminum protective rm 
which also enhances the appearance. Where cur- 
tailment of cost is advisable, the same chair may 
be had with plywood back and either upholster2d 
or plywood seat. 

The !RWIN Line offers ideal 

seating for every classroom 

and auditorium requirement. 
} Reasonably priced. Write for 
catalog today. 
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Seating Specialists for Grand Rapids, Michigan 
over a quarter century New York Office: 381 Fourth Avenue 
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Frank G. Pickell 


The sudden and unexpected death of 
Dr. Frank G. Pickell, superintendent of 
schools at Montclair, N. J., member of 
the editorial board of The NATION’s 
ScHooLs, and outstanding among the 
educational leaders of this country, came 
as a great shock to his many friends 
and sincere admirers. He was slightly 
over fifty-one years of age and at the 
height of his mental powers. Those close 
to him who knew his philosophy of life 
and education fondly hoped that out of 
the richness of his field experience he 
would produce a work of lasting influ- 
ence in the administration of American 
public education. 

Frank G. Pickell was one of the many 
Hoosiers in professional education. He 
was born at Bicknell, Aug. 31, 1885, and 
educated in the local schools. He at- 
tended both normal school and state 
university between teaching engagements 
in the rural field. He was graduated with 
the bachelor’s degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity in 1909. He went to Evansville, 
Ind., the same year as assistant high 
school principal, and in 1913 was ap- 
pointed high school principal at Rich- 
mond. During the summers he took ad- 
vanced professional training at Teachers 
College, and received his master’s degree 
in 1917. He then moved to Lincoln, 
Neb., remaining there for three years. 

Robinson G. Jones was building an 
unusual educational staff for the Cleve- 
land public schools in 1920, and offered 
Frank G. Pickell the assistant superin- 
tendency in charge of secondary educa- 
tion. Detroit also offered him a position 
in 1921 but he declined to move from 
Cleveland. 

An opportunity to become superin- 
tendent at Montclair, N. J., was ac- 
cepted in 1923, and he spent his last 
thirteen years in developing the Mont- 
clair school system. In administration 
his major contribution was the realiza- 
tion that school management is a fine 
art and not an autocrat’s job. His pri- 
mary interests lay in the development 
of personnel. Opportunity was given to 
all who had ability to contribute. Un- 
usual achievement was noted and re- 
warded. Friendly and sympathetic, he 
became the best liked superintendent the 
city ever had. He promoted outstanding 
experimentation in the instructional field 
and also established himself as an au- 
thority on the school plant. 

Frank G. Pickell was primarily a 
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teacher. He loved teaching above all 
things and upon many occasions he used 
his summer holidays to give courses at 
the University of Michigan, Teachers 
College, Earlham and Colorado State 
Teachers College. For a number of years 
he was also part-time professor at New 
York University. On several occasions 
he was offered a professorial chair in 
higher institutions but declined, believ- 
ing that his contribution lay in remain- 
ing on the firing line in the field. 

The last decade of his life was also 





Dr. Frank G. Pickell 


devoted to the exercise of unusual pro- 
fessional leadership both in New Jersey 
and nationally. He was prominent in the 
National Education Association and in 
the Department of Superintendence, 
where he served as vice president in 
1928-29. At the time of his death he 
was chairman of the 1937 Yearbook 
Committee of the Department of Super- 
intendence, engaged in preparing the pro- 
gram for the New Orleans meeting. 
His major efforts during the depres- 
sion were devoted to helping New Jer- 
sey schools adjust themselves to its 
effects. For two consecutive years he 
was president of the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation, directly charged with the re- 
sponsibility for saving the schools. With 
the aid of many able educators he gave 
unstintingly of time and effort to this 
task. Unquestionably this task overtaxed 
his strength. As partial recognition of 


the results of his leadership; Rutgers 
University conferred the doctorate upon 
him in 1935. ae 

His keen sense of humdr, his real 
friendliness, his good sportsmanship on 
the field of play and around the council 
table, endeared him to his old friends 
and made him many others. 
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To Rochester: One High School 

The Spaulding family, long prominent 
in the civic affairs of Rochester, N. H., 
recently cast about that city for a nec- 
essary project to which they could sub- 
scribe. They settled upon a new high 
school and the sum of $360,000. 

In the communication notifying the 
city of the gift, the Spauldings said: 
‘There is no question but that Rochester 
is badly in need of a modern high 
school building. Our schools have not 
kept abreast of the most modern prac- 
tice. We believe a careful survey should 
be made by experienced persons familiar 
with this work to help determine the 
proper school to build—whether it 
should be built for four or six grades, 
and suggestions as to its location. 

“We believe that it will cost between 
$500,000 and $650,000 to construct and 
furnish an adequate building exclusive of 
building site and athletic field. We will 
agree to give the city $360,000, which 
together with a federal grant should be 
ample to cover the cost of the entire 
building, furnishings and equipment.” 
The city is to furnish the site. 


This Hotel Went to College 

In downtown Gainesville stands the 
framework of a _ ten-story building, 
erected during the real estate boom to 
house a hotel and never completed. A 
gift from Georgia Seagle and a grant 
from the state has made its purchase 
and completion by the University of 
Florida possible. The newly named and 
yet to be finished John F. Seagle Build- 
ing will house the Florida State Mu- 
seum, the general extension division of 
the university, the state plant board, the 
studios of the university’s radio station 
WRUF, and other departments of the 
university. 


In Addition to Light 

The use of glass brick, it is believed, 
will reach an unprecedented extent in 
school building construction in the new 
school now being erected at Elkader, 
Iowa. Generous expanses of glass brick 
walls are being utilized for insulation 
against noise, heat and cold. The com- 
pleted structure is expected to cost about 
$141,000. 
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1937 


‘LOCKER LOCK 
‘REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIFY 
-Y¥ALE~ 


AND BE ASSURED OF MAXIMUM 
SECURITY 


YALE COMBINATION LOCKER 
LOCKS with or without emergency 
control key. 


YALE COMBINATION PAD- 
LOCKS with or without emergency 
control key. 


YALE KEY-OPERATED LOCKER 
LOCKS with pin-tumbler, grooved 
key or flat key operation. 


The name YALE is the world- 
wide symbol of dependable pro- 
tection. YALE Locker locks are 
made in models to meet all re- 
quirements, either new installa- 
tion or replacement. 





















We will gladly submit com- 
plete recommendations and 
estimates at your request. 


THE YALE &TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 








FAIRHURST 


SCHOOL WARDROBES 


AND FOLDING WALLS 


Gymna;ium, Yale University. Architect, John Russell Pope. 





Fairhurst Wardrobes care for more pupils than do other wardrobes of equal dimensions. 
All parts subject to stress are amply rugged. In the open position the doors are entirely out 
of the way at the ends of each compartment. The doors pivot, there are no rollers or wheels, 
no track or slots on the floor. The operation is simple, smooth, and quiet. The interior ar- 
rangement remains unchanged, and aisles and interiors are free from obstructions whether 


the doors are opened or closed. Sagging of floors does not prevent operation of doors in 








any way. All wardrobes furnished complete in wood or metal, including hooks and hangers. 





Melee edaatigs. Sia He 2 i . 
Also OCF Fairhurst folding walls. Lock rigidly into place. A M E R 4 Cc A N Cc A R A N D FO U N D R Y Cc 0 M PA N Y 


May be furnished with blackboards and continuous chalk rail 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y.> PHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
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Thirty Years of Hospital Insurance 
Antedating current hospital insurance 
plans by almost thirty years, the Detroit 
Teachers’ Hospital Association has a 
membership in excess of 4,000, which is 
about 50 per cent of the teaching staff 
of the Detroit Public Schools. Annual 
fees are $3 a year and the maximum 
benefits are at the rate of $3.50 a day, 
not to exceed sixteen days in any one 
year or for a single period of illness. 
The organization is a strictly mutual 
affair. The finances of the association 
are efficiently managed, more than 95 
per cent of all the money cellected being 
returned to the members in benefits. 


Rating the Rating System 

Every principal, assistant principal, 
teacher and clerk appointed regularly to 
the New York City public school system, 
was recently given an opportunity to 
express an opinion on the rating system 
at present in force in the schools. A 
supply of questionnaires was issued to 
school principals for distribution, each 
questionnaire accompanied by an enve- 
lope. Faculty members were requested 
to fill out the questionnaires, place them 
unsigned in the envelope accompanying 
and return the envelope, sealed, to the 
office of the principal who in turn was 
to return them all to the committee on 
rating and supervision. 


More Training in Oregon 

The successful applicant for an ele- 
mentary teaching certificate in Oregon 
in 1941 will have one full year’s more 
training than her counterpart of 1936. 
Beginning this January 1, the amount of 
training required will be advanced to 
include twelve weeks of special training 
in addition to the standard two-year nor- 
mal course. Every two years, thereafter, 
the amount of training required will be 
advanced an equal amount until in 1941, 
a full year will have been added. 


MEETINGS 








Endorsed by Council 


Among the resolutions adopted at the 
fourteenth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Council on Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion which pertain to the federal gov- 
ernment’s relation to the school plant 
are the following: 

1. We heartily endorse the efforts now 
being made by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation to enlarge and extend its service 
in the field of the school plant. 

2. We endorse the surveys of local 
school units now being sponsored by the 
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Coming Meetings 

Jan. 18—National Committee on Education 
by Radio, New York City. 

Feb. 4-6—Oklahoma Education Asscciation, 

Isa. 

Feb. 17-20—American Council of Guidance 
and Personne! Associations, New Orleans. 

Feb. 20-25—Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, New Or- 
leans. 

Feb. 20-25—American Physical Education 
Association, New York City. 

Feb. 25-27—Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 

Feb. 26-27—American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Dallas, Tex. 

Feb. 27—National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems, New Orleans. 

April 7-10—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago. 

April 21-24—American Physical Education 
Association, New York City. 

March 18-20—Florida Bducation Associa- 
tion, Orlando. 

March 30-April 3—Association for Adult 
Education, San Antonio, Tex. 

May 7-8—American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C 

June 27-July 1—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Detroit. 











U. S. Office of Education because of 
their implications for improvement in 
rural school plants, and we recommend 
the continuation of these surveys as a 
definite part of national planning by the 
Office of Education. 

3. We endorse the PWA program and 
recommend its continuation as a per- 
manent function. 

4. We recommend that the council 
investigate the possibility of and 
strongly endorse some feasible scheme 
of cooperation with the PWA to the end 
that significant features of school plant 
plans now on file in the PWA offices 
may be made available to school plan- 
ning officials. 

5. We urge that WPA officials, state 
and national, look with particular favor 
upon projects involving school plant im- 
provement, rehabilitation and _ beautifi- 
cation. 

6. The council recognizes the value 
to fundamental and long range planning 
of the work now being done by the 
Resettlement Administration and pledges 
its cooperation in every way possible. 

7. We recommend that the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
call to the attention of the proper gov- 
ernment officials the importance of pro- 
viding for directors of functional plan- 
ning and supervision of school plants in 
all of our states. 


Rotarians to Lunch Creole 

The School Master’s Rotary Club of 
the National Education Association will 
hold a joint luncheon with the New Or- 
leans Rotary Club at noon on Wednes- 
day, February 24. This will be the 
twentieth annual luncheon of Rotarians 
with the classification of “Education,” 
and between 800 and 1,000 are expected 





to attend. Nicholas Bauer, superintend- 
ent of New Orleans schools, is president 
of the School Masters and S. T. Neveln, 


superintendent of schools at Austin, 
Minn., is secretary-treasurer. Tickets 
for the luncheon may be obtained at 
convention headquarters and at The Na- 
TION’s SCHOOLS’ booth. 


Educators to the Orient 

Several hundred American teachers 
are expected to attend the seventh con- 
ference of the World Federation of Ecu- 
cation Associations at Tokyo, Japan, the 
week of August 2, according to Dr. Paul 
Monroe, president of the federation and 
director of International Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
In connection with the conference, trips 
in Japan and to China, Korea, the Phil- 
ippines and other oriental countries are 
being organized for the teachers. 


School Building Problems 

The need of a permanent public works 
program for school buildings will be laid 
before the eighth annual conference of 
the National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems at New Orleans, 
Wednesday, February 24, by Dr. George 
F. Zook, director, American Council on 
Education. 

Dr. Arthur B. Moehlman, president of 
the council and editor, The NATION’s 
SCHOOLS, will open the day’s session an- 
swering his own question, ‘“‘How Can We 
Do Better Educational Plant Design- 
ing?” Dr. David E. Weglein, superin- 
tendent of schools, Baltimore, is to fol- 
low Doctor Moehlman’s address with a 
discussion on “Planning Buildings for 
School and Community Use.” The fourth 
topic of the conference is “How State 
Planning Boards Can Be of Use to 
School Superintendents in Planning 
Building Programs for Reorganized 
School Districts,’ and will be covered 
by Robert H. Randall, consultant, state 
section, National Resources Committee. 

Reports from the chairmen of the 
regional councils will be given during 
luncheon as follows: 

Erik A. Andersen, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of school buildings, 
Providence, R. I.; Joseph H. Hixson, 
director, school buildings and grounds 
division, New York State Department of 
Education; HuBert C. Eicher, director, 
school buildings division, state depart- 
ment of public instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Raymond V. Long, director of 
school building construction, Virginia 
State Department of Education; Thomas 
C. Holy, bureau of educational research, 
Ohio State University; N. E. Viles, di- 
rector, school building division, Missouri 
State Department of Education; H. W. 
Schmidt, supervisor of high schools and 
buildings, state department of public 
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The sunny disposition of this little boy is due 


in great measure to his abundant health. 
Good teeth aid health. That’s why there is 
a Reason, a Time and a Place for Chewing 
Gum. It HELPS supply natural exercise, HELPS 
increase circulation in the gums and HELPS 
keep the teeth clean. Give children gum to 


enjoy 5 to 10 minutes after every meal. 


0 


University research forms the basis of our adver- 
tising. The National Association of Chewing Gum 


Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York. 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 








serious Cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 

last period of acceptance, the Council on 

; ? Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
HYNSON.,WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 
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Baltimore, Maryland 
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instruction, Madison, Wis.; John W. 
Brooker, director of school buildings and 
grounds, state department of public in- 
struction, Frankfort, Ky.; Charles A. 
Rice, superintendent of schools, Port- 
land, Ore.; Charles H. Skidmore, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Utah, and Charles W. Bursch, director 
of school buildings, California State De- 
partment of Education. 


Deans to New Orleans 

In the neighborhood of 1,000 women 
will attend the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Deans of Women at New Orleans, Feb- 
ruary 18 to 22. Dr. Ada L. Comstock, 
president of Radcliffe College, is to be 
one of the principal speakers on the 
program. 


Vocational 

The romantic and rather slowly mov- 
ing city of San Antonio de Bexar in 
Texas woke up the other day to the 
fact that it had an enthusiastic conven- 
tion in its midst. The American Voca- 
tional Association had walked in and 
taken possession. 

This association is made up of several 
units—agriculture, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts, vocational guidance, com- 
mercial, rehabilitation and industrial edu- 
cation. There would be, as expected, a 
certain rivalry between each of these 
units and yet the program that had been 
arranged showed clearly that the intent 
of this meeting was to find a better 
opportunity for the youth of America. 

Probably the most discussed issue was 
the George Deen Law, passed by Con- 
gress last spring. Through this act the 
schools of America will receive greater 
aid than they have received through the 
Smith-Hughes Law. Especial interest 
centered around the aid that schools 
would receive in training for distributive 
trades. This would mean that pupils 
would receive schooling in such jobs as 
office clerk, sales, mechanical helper and 
home-making. The opinion seemed to 
be that this act would give a better 
trained force and a wider scope of activ- 
ity and would promote a more general 
understanding throughout the country of 
part-time school combined with part- 
time work. 

In the industrial circles one heard the 
word “apprentice” used frequently, a 
return to the old apprentice idea aided 
and bettered by governmental control, 
as well as school control. Especially was 
this thought predominant in the voca- 
tional guidance unit. The consensus was 
that, vulnerable as the apprentice system 
may be, it seems to be the best solution 
of a problem that confronts the schools 
and industries of the United States. 

Socially this convention was a real 
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“bang.” San Antonio lends itself to en- 
tertainment. It possesses many tradi- 
tional shrines, the Missions, the Alamo, 
the Spanish Governor’s Palace, the truly 
Mexican settlement. 

To one with an academic mind this 
convention was an eye-opener. Its pulse 
beat to living, practical issues. It recog- 
nized the difficult problems of youth and 
was serious in its attempt to solve these 
problems. One thing it may have to 
recognize, that man has to have his spir- 
itual side fed as well as his material.— 
MERRILL BISHOP. 


Feed the Children 

Problems encountered in school feed- 
ing were discussed at a dinner meeting 
held in New York City by cafeteria 
managers who have sponsored the an- 
nual Food Service Directors Conference 
held for the last two years in Hartford, 
Conn., and New York City. 

Analyses of certain of these problems 
were assigned to various individuals, and 
further reports will be made before the 
next annual conference which is sched- 
uled to take place in Providence, R. L., 
early in November, 1937. Some of the 
subjects selected for study are the stand- 
ardization of portions as applied to both 
lunches and single dishes; standardized 
recipes; uniform accounts;  specifica- 
tions and methods of checking bread, 
spaghetti and macaroni; methods of 
stores control; wages and personnel; 
health and sanitation; outside competi- 
tion, and table manners. 

Grace Helene Miller, New York City 
board of education, presided at the meet- 
ing which was attended by Dr. Mary 
deGarmo Bryan, head of institution 
management, Teachers College, Colum- 





bia University; Margaret Brennan, pres- 
ident, New York City Dietitians’ Asso- 
ciation; Mrs. Mary L. McGowan, Girls’ 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn; 
Doris Zumsteg, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, New York City; Frederic 
W. Howe, director, household science 
and arts department of Pratt Institute; 
Emma F. Holloway, head of institutional 
courses, Pratt Institute; Mary C. 
Kelley, Hartford board of education; 
Mae D. Paige, West Hartford, Conn., 
board of education; Martha Westfall, 
director of homemaking, board of edu- 
cation, New York City, and Josephine 
Adams, assistant director of homemak- 
ing, board of education, New York City. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Presenting Facts 

Facts, not opinions, are necessary for 
understanding the public schools of Del- 
aware, decided the state department of 
public instruction, and Facts was the re- 
sult. This twenty-eight-page pamphlet 
vividly presents what the schools are 
doing, why they are doing it and what 
it costs, with bills, graphs, simple tables 
and interesting photographs amply illus- 
trating every fact presentation. 


For the Study of Growth 

Growth is a new periodical devoted to 
the study of the basic factors, processes 
and functions concerned in growth as a 
fundamental property of nature, whether 
these be expressed in plants, animals, 
crystals or populations. Publication will 
begin this month, and though issued 
irregularly, subscription prices will be 
based on a volume a year basis. N. J. 








A glimpse of one of the University of Kentucky radio listening centers—this one is 
at Pippa Pass, if you please. 
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The famous Gold Medal | 
Products also include 
Perma Pressed = 


In the Interest of ECONOMY. thls Artista Water Colors, 
as well as Educative EXCELLENCE Artista Tempera Col- 


ors, Clayola Modeling 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES FIND Material, Artista Fres- 


col, Shaw Finger Paint. 


CRAVOLA®’ WAX CRAVON 


PRODUCES GOOD RESULTS 


Crayola lasts longer . . . wears down smoothly... AN-DU-SEPTIC 
does not bend in the warmth of the hand. Its ue DUSTLESS CRAYON 
for over 30 years has been of definite value in rais- is made of pure chalk and other 
in e standard of schoolroom art projects. Younger materials of highest quality— 
g the standard of school + projects. Young ls of high 
pupils find Crayola easy to use because it goes on a ~~ — marks—has 
softly, does not smudge. Older students enjoy using {) in. _— = oa sere 
araq—erases easily an 
Crayola because its colors and texture respond quick-  completely—safe-guards health 


ly to desired effects. of teacher and pupil. 
Crayola and An-du-septic Dustless Crayon are Gold Medal Products for schoolroom and home use. 


Manufactured only by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO., room 1916A, 41 East 42nd St., NEW YORK 






































SCHOOL CRAYONS Crayola is sold every- 

where in boxes contain- 

EIGHT COLORS _ ing 6, 8, 12, 16 or 24 

assorted colors. For ex- 

tensive work there are 

over 50 beautiful true 
2. here colors available. 


Enduring Quality PLUS 
PEDAGOGIC CORRECTNESS 
is built into every piece of 


KEWAUNEE FURNITURE le, 2a 


Not only will Kewaunee Furniture use floor space Me. Dbee 
economically, accommodate more students and pro- 
mote greater class efficiency, but it is sturdily built 
to stand hard daily use for many years. It will also 
make large classes easy for teachers to handle. All 
Kewaunee Furniture is pedagogically correct. Our 
designers work hand in hand with the leading educa- 
tors in all branches of study to keep Kewaunee 
Furniture designed for greatest possible service to 
both teacher and students. 


FREE FLOOR PLANS AVAILABLE 


If you have a laboratory, home economics, voca- 
tional department or library to furnish, be sure to 
have a Kewaunee Engineer assist you with floor 
plans and furniture recommendations. It’s the easy 
way to make sure of providing your school with the 
very latest and most efficient classrooms at a mini- 
mum cost. Our engineering service is offered without 


cost or obligation to you. Write us your problem Chemistry Desk 
" ilies No. D-702 (Wood) 
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Biology Table 
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Domestic Science Table 
No. BL-76 


SAewnuiiee, FURNITURE ECO: 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. a 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, I. Ever-Hold Steel Stool Drawing Table Library Charging Desk 
Representatives in Principal Cities No. 518-24 No. BL-94 No. BL-115 
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Berrill, professor, department of zoology, 
McGill University, is managing editor, 
and S. A. Courtis, professor, school of 
education, University of Michigan, is 
secretary-treasurer of the publication. 





INSTRUCTION 





Pupils’ Code 

A code of citizenship has been com- 
piled by the pupils at Milford, lowa, for 
use by their teachers in grading on atti- 
tude, cooperation, respect, loyalty, 
promptness and deportment. This grade 
is entered upon the pupil’s report card 
along with his scholastic grade. The ad- 
vantages of the system, according to 
Supt. C. C. Buerkens, is that pupils have 
become citizenship minded and are able 
to judge their own conduct by the code 
they themselves have written. 


In Case of Fire 

Regulations that will permit anyone 
of authority to call a fire drill in the 
public schools of Sioux City, Ia., have 
been issued by the school board. These 
standardize the call for a drill to six 
quick, sharp taps of the fire gong or the 
sounding of the siren. 

When drills are called, all children 
must be marched at least one block from 
the school building in order that all 
school entrances and fire plugs may be 
left free for the use of firemen, and that 
there will be no danger to children from 
the approach of fire apparatus. Fire 
drills must be held once a month. 

Principals are asked to check the con- 
dition of fire gongs, fire extinguishers 
and doors, to see that stairways and 
halls are kept free of obstructions, and 
that janitors keep dust cloths, mops and 
cleaning material in a place that is sani- 
tary and in no danger of becoming a 
fire hazard. 


Tests Ready in May 

The 1937 forms of the Cooperative 
Test Service, operating under a subven- 
tion from the General Education Board, 
will be available to senior high schools 
and junior colleges about May 1. This 
service was inaugurated with the com- 
pletion of the first test in 1932, and each 
year another test in another of the 
fundamental senior high school and jun- 
ior college subjects has been added, the 
previous tests being brought to date. 

It is planned to construct ten or more 
of these comparable forms through 
which individual growth in defined types 
of achievement can be measured year 
after year. This measurement permits 
types of educational guidance and edu- 
cational research that would be difficult 
or impossible with unrelated examina- 
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tions or with standardized tests which 
exist in two, or at the most, three, com- 
parable forms. 


Counted and Defined 


Defining a junior college as a “sep- 
arate organization with twenty-five or 
more students enrolled in a program that 
includes the traditional freshman and 
sophomore college courses,” the Office of 
Education recently announced that there 
are now 554 in operation in the United 
States. Twenty-seven states now provide 
public junior colleges. According to a 
report on 149 junior colleges, fifty-one 
were administered as independent units 
in the public system of education, sixty- 
four were administered by a separate 
executive under the city superintendent 
of schools, twenty-nine were adminis- 
tered by a single executive as a part of 
a high school, and nine were adminis- 
tered otherwise. Delaware, Nevada, 
Rhode Island and Wyoming are the only 
states in which there are no junior col- 
leges, either public or private. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


State Appointments 

Dr. A. B. CALDWELL has assumed the 
office of deputy state commissioner of 
education for Minnesota, succeeding 
PAUL S. AMIDON. 

JoHn W. HERRING has been named 
supervisor in the adult education bureau 
of the New York State Education De- 
partment. 

EUGENE J. SULLIVAN, superintendent 
of the platoon schools in Hazleton, Pa., 
has been made assistant chief of per- 
sonnel examination in the bureau of pro- 
fessional licensing of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction. 








City Appointments 

ERWIN G. SIMMONS, superintendent 
of schools at Massena, N. Y., was elected 
superintendent of schools at Cortland, 
N. Y. to fill the vacancy made by the 
death of Leo T. Witcox. Mr. Simmons 
assumed his new duties on December 1. 

Dan M. HUMEPLEET, principal of City 
High School, Barbourville, Ky., for four 
years, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools to succeed Guy G. 
NICHOLS, who recently resigned to ac- 
cept a government position. 

HENRY EUGENE KENTOpP has been 
appointed acting superintendent of 
schools at East Orange, N. J., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. 
CLirForD J. Scott. Mr. Kentopp, who 
is principal of Elmwood School, will 
continue as acting principal in addition 
to his duties of acting superintendent. 

WILLIAM L. CONNoR has been made 


the superintendent of schools at Allen- 
town, Pa., to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Hrram W. Dopp. 

JoHN B. STEVENS has been appointed 
a director of the personnel commission 
of Los Angeles’ city schools and JOHN 
New GIVEN was named assistant super- 
intendent of the commercial education 
section of the system at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of education. 

R. K. REPLOGLE and W. W. MILLER 
have been appointed assistant superin- 
tendents at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Replogle, formerly principal at Grand- 
view Heights, will supervise junior and 
senior high schools, while Mr. Miller, 
formerly principal of Linden School, 
Columbus, will supervise elementary 
schools. 


County Appointments 

Dr. ARTHUR M. STULL, supervising 
principal of the Dale Borough public 
schools, Pennsylvania, has been made 
superintendent of schools at Cambria 
County, succeeding the late Martin S. 
BENTZ. 

THoMAS A. WILLIAMMEE, Liberty, 
Pa., has been named assistant county 
superintendent of schools at Tioga 
County, Pennsylvania, succeeding WAL- 
TER G. CLARK, who became superintend- 
ent upon the death of Epwarp E. 
MARVIN. 


Honored 

Dr. WALTER WILLIAMS, the late pres- 
ident of the University of Missouri and 
founder of the first school of journalism, 
will have a place in the Illinois Hall of 
Fame at Champaign, IIl., as a result of a 
vote taken by the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation. 

DEAN VIRGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 
recently received the sixth gold medal 
awarded annually by the American 
Women’s Association of New York City 
“for outstanding achievement in her own 
field by a woman in the metropolitan 
area during the year.” 

Dr. Mary Swartz Rose, professor of 
nutrition, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, recently sat for her portrait, 
which associates and former students 
have presented to the college. 

M. J. CUNNINGHAM, who has been 
principal of the Moran Street School, 
Joliet, Ill., for thirty years, is being hon- 
ored by the community. During the 
summer the Moran building was de- 
stroyed by fire, and the $180,000 mod- 
ern building, which will replace it, is to 
be named after Mr. Cunningham. 

FRANK Copy, superintendent of De- 
troit schools, was made an honorary 
member of the Detroit District Dental 
Society at its meeting on December 10. 
In May, 1934, Doctor Cody was pre- 
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sented with an honorary life member- 
ship in the Wayne County Medical So- 
ciety, a distinction few persons enjoy. 


Retirements 

Dr. STANLEY H. HOLMES, superin- 
tendent of schools, New Britain, Conn., 
will retire at the end of the spring 
semester. His successor has not yet been 
appointed. 

PETER NELSON, supervisor of public 
records in the archives and history divi- 
sion of the New York State Education 
Department for thirty-five years, has 
announced his retirement. 

FrANcIS R. PARKER, principal of the 
Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y., 
since 1906, has announced his retire- 
ment. Mr. Parker is a former president 
of the Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. 


Miscellaneous 

Dr. Lewis W. SmituH, who has just 
completed serving eight years as super- 
intendent of schools at Berkeley, Calif., 
has joined the staff of the American 
College Bureau and Fisk Teachers 
Agency, Chicago, as executive director 
of the college bureau. 


Among the Colleges 

HERBERT L. CUSHING, deputy state 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Nebraska for four years, has assumed 
his new position as president of Kearney 
State Teachers College, where he suc- 
ceeds the late Dr. Georce E. MArtTIN. 
Dr. CHARLES F. DIENST, superintendent 
of schools at Wayne since September, 
1935, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Cushing as deputy state superin- 
tendent. 

Dr. CHARLES SYLVESTER GREEN was 
installed as sixth president of Coker 
College on December 1. He succeeds 
Dr. CARLYLE CAMPBELL who resigned 
last spring. 

Dr. WILLIAM LINDSAY YOUNG, execu- 
tive vice president of Park College, has 
been named president-elect of the insti- 
tution, to take office next September 
when the resignation of Dr. FREDERICK 
W. HAwLey will become effective. 

R. L. Vrintnc has been appointed 
principal of the high school of the 
teacher training department of Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute, where he succeeds 
H. F. ScHroeper. Mr. Vining has been 
supervisor of schools at Sabine Parish 
for the last two years. 


Deaths 

ALBERT G. ELppipGE, president of 
North Adams State Teachers’ College, 
Massachusetts, for four years, and a 
member of the faculty since 1916, died 
at his home following a sustained illness 
at the age of fifty-two. 
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Henry M. Hart, principal of Lewis 
and Clark High School, Spokane, Wash.., 
since 1912, died suddenly, the result of 
a heart ailment. Mr. Hart was a mem- 
ber of a national committee for the co- 
operative study of secondary school 
standards and was serving his second 
term as president of the Northwest As- 
sociation of Secondary and Higher 
Schools. 

STELLA A. McCartuy, chairman of 
the department of education of Goucher 
College, died recently. Professor Mc- 
Carthy, who was a member of the first 
class graduated from Goucher, had been 
a member of the faculty for twenty 
years. 

WILLIAM H. De BELL, retired deputy 
superintendent of San Francisco’s school 
system, died recently. His two greatest 
contributions to the San Francisco sys- 
tem, according to the San Francisco 
News, were the introduction of the 
junior high schools in 1922, and the 
revision of the course of study to per- 
mit pupils to do original research and 
report on their work in their own terms, 
rather than in memorized passages. 

Dr. MINNIE V. SHANLEY, first assis- 
tant superintendent of schools at Jersey 
City, N. J., died recently. Dr. THomas 
W. Hopkins has been advanced to fill 
the vacancy caused by her death, and 
Dr. JuLIA HARNeEy has been named 
third assistant superintendent, a recom- 
mendation made by Doctor Shanley 
shortly before her death. 

Tuomas Lortvs, principal of the high 
school at Carbondale, Pa., since 1909, 
died at the age of fifty-seven, following 
a three weeks’ illness. 

ELIJAH Day COoLg, principal of the 
high school at Abington, Mass., for nine- 
teen years, died suddenly, the result of a 
heart ailment. His death occurred but a 
short time before his school was sched- 
uled to move to its new building. 


RADIO 








First Conference 

“Any educational system on the air 
would be but a hollow thing if it were 
not fundamental in it that those par- 
ticipating in the program were free at 
all times to seek the truth wherever it 
might be found, and, having found it, 
to proclaim it. Unless the people in 
their might stand firm to protect educa- 
tional broadcasting from the witch hunt- 
ers, then it had better not be under- 
taken at all.” 

Thus Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior, put into words one of the 
fears of those most interested in the 
success of educational broadcasting in 
his welcome to the delegates attending 
the First National Conference on Edu- 


cational Broadcastng, which was held in 
Washington, D. C., December 10 to 12. 

The honors of the first morning’s pro- 
gram, outside of Chairman George F. 
Zook’s remarks, really belonged to the 
Federals, for Secretary Ickes was fol- 
lowed by Anning S. Prall, chairman, 
Federal Communications Commission, 
who spoke on “American Radio,” and 
then by John W. Studebaker, commis- 
sioner of education, who discussed 
broadcasting in American education. 

Willem Van Loon, author and journal- 
ist, gave the only scheduled address of 
the afternoon, discussing, in his char- 
acteristically amusing fashion, the social 
responsibility of broadcasting. The re- 
mainder of the afternoon was broken up 
into conference sessions. 

Broadcasting stations as community 
enterprises were discussed under the di- 
rection of Kirtley F. Mather, Harvard 
University. Levering Tyson, director, 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, led the group interested in 
educational broadcasting in other coun- 
tries. Those interested in radio in the 
life of the child met under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, 
president, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

The conference on radio workshops 
was conducted by William D. Boutwell, 
director of educational radio projects, 
U.S. Office of Education. The group on 
classroom broadcasting was directed by 
George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education. Edward S. Rob- 
inson, Yale University, led the discus- 
sions on the psychological problems in 
radio and Morse Salisbury, chief of radio 
service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, presided at the conference on the 
effect of broadcasting upon rural life. 

The implications of radio as a social 
and educational phenomenon were dis- 
cussed by Howard W. Odum, University 
of North Carolina, before the Friday 
morning session was broken up into spe- 
cial conferences which continued through 
the afternoon. He urged the necessity 
for “some sort of special and different 
leadership in this new world of adult 
education by radio as well as in the new 
universal classroom of tomorrow.” 

The convention came to a close on 
Saturday morning, following addresses 
on the claims of education in broadcast- 
ing, by William Mather Lewis, presi- 
dent, Lafayette College, and on broad- 
casting in the American democracy, by 
David Sarnoff, president, Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 

The danger of defeating the very pur- 
pose of adult educational programs 
through requiring that they also furnish 
mental training and discipline was em- 
phasized by Mr. Sarnoff. The training 
of the mind, he argued, is a disciplinary 
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process, primarily the task of the class- 
room, and the second phase of educa- 
tion is a continuous process. 

In adjourning the conference, Doctor 
Zook pointed out that they had met, 
not to formulate resolutions, but to 
correlate and clarify somewhat the in- 
formation and opinions brought to the 
meeting by delegates from all parts of 
the country. The work of the delegates, 
he added, will be continued in the light 
of the discussions held and in coopera- 
tion with existing committees of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and the Office of Education. 


Transatlantic Rehearsal 

A dress rehearsal, in preparation for 
the transatlantic educational broadcasts 
which are to begin on February 4, was 
held by the American School of the Air 
Monday, December 14, with a broadcast 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina, of folk 
music. 

The series of educational broadcasts 
from abroad, which start in February, 
will be inaugurated in London. On suc- 
ceeding weeks the music of various Eu- 
ropean countries will be presented at 
2:15 from Paris, Rome, Budapest, 
Prague, Warsaw or Cracow, Berlin or 
Vienna, Stockholm, Copenhagen, Am- 
sterdam, Glasgow and Dublin, in the 
order named. 

An English commentator will take 
part in each program, to give essential 
facts regarding the country being pre- 
sented and its geographical position. This 
will be the first time that radio’s trans- 
atlantic facilities have been utilized for 
a weekly program, educational in char- 
acter. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Beauty and Machine Age 

“We Are All Artists” is the graphic 
title of a film recently completed by the 
Harmon Foundation of New York and 
planned and directed by Alon Bement, 
a teacher of art at the College of the 
City of New York and at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The film is an explanation of art in 
its relation to daily living, and opens 
with a simple analysis of design as the 
basis for the development of taste. The 
historic attitude toward art and industry 
is demonstrated by the potter at his 
wheel and the lacemaker with her bob- 
bin. Both animation and color photog- 
raphy are used to trace the elements of 
beauty and the theory of design. 

The second part introduces the ma- 
chine and its revolutionary effect upon 
utilitarian beauty. The early typewriter, 
the Morris chair, and an ornate electric 
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On the Air During January 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged by 
the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. The time is Eastern Standard Time. 


Daily 
National Farm and Home Hour'—12:30-1:30 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Wilderness Road—5 :45-6:00 p.m. (CBS).? 


Monday 

American: Education Forum—2 :00-2:30 (NBC- 
WEAF}. 

History Series—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS) 

Jan. 4—Colorado Springs. 
Jan. 11—Butte. 

Jan. 18—Shipping. 

Jan. 25—Roads. 

Conversation Concerts, music by Bach and De- 
bussy played by E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, 
3:30-4:00 (CBS). 

Treasures Next Door—4:00-4:15 p.m. (CBS). 

Children’s Songs, Stories and Novelties,* Dor- 
othy Gordon—4:15-4:30 p.m. (CBS-WABC). 

Dramatization of Works of Literature, U. S. 
Office of Education—4:00-4:15 p.m. (CBS). 

Education-in-the-News, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion—6 :00-6:15 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

National Radio Forum 10:30-11:00 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ). 


Tuesday 


Band Instrument Lessons, Dr. Joseph E. 

Maddy, director, 2:00-2:30 p.m. (NBC- 
/EAF). 

Music of Famous Men and Women Series 

2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
Jan. 12—E. T. A. Hoffmann. 
Jan. 26—Robert Browning and Music. 

Literature Series—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
Jan. 5—-Taming of the Shrew. 

Jan. 19—Julius Caesar. 
Science Service Series, Watson Davis, editor- 
2:15-2:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Dee. 15—Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugene Goosens, presents a concert 
for young people—3:30-4:30 (CBS). 
The Coolidge String Quartet, presented by the 
Library of Congress—3 :30-4:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Have You Heard? (Introductions to fascinating 
corners of natural science) U. S. Office of 
Education—3 :45-4:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Medical Emergencies and How They Are Met, 
dramatized program, American Medical As- 
sociation—5 :00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Jan. 5—Smog, Dr. W. W. Bauer, director, 
bureau of health and public instruction, 
American Medical Association. 

Jan. 12—-Winter Health Hazards, Dr. W. W. 
Bauer. ‘ 

Jan. 19-—Don’t Die of Diabetes, Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor, Journal of the American 
Medical Association and Hygeia. 

Jan. 26—Scarlet Fever, Dr. W. W. Bzeuer. 

News of Youth, junior news dramatization 
5:15-5:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Seience in the News—6:00-6:15 (NBC-WEAF). 


Wednesday 
Geography Series—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

Jan. 6—The Danakil Desert. 

Jan. 13—Highlands of Kenya. 

Jan. 20—The Monsoon Land of the Deccan. 
Jan. 27—Cambodia in French Indo-China. 
Growth and Development of the Child, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
cooperation with the American Academy of 

Pediatrics—4 :00-4 :30 (NBC-WJZ). 

Jan. 6—Energy and Growth, A. A. Weech, 
associate professor of pediatrics, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. 

Jan. 13—Our Glands, R. G. Hoskins, re- 
search associate in physiology. Harvard 
Medical School, and editor, Endocrinology. 

Jan. 20—The Action of Glands on Growth, 
Osear Riddle, investigator, Station for 
Experimental Evolution, Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. 

Jan. 27—Effects of Light, Sun and Other 
Rays on Growth, Otto Glasser, director. 
department of bicphysics, Cleveland C'inic 
Foundation, and consu!ting biophysicist, 
University Hospitals of Cleveland. 


Curtis Institute of Music—4:00-4:30 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Our American Schools—6:00 p.m. (NBC- 
/EAF). 


Cavalcade of America, dramatization of sig- 
nificant moments in American History- 
8:00-8:30 p.m. (CBS). 


Thursday 
Academy of Medicine—1 :30-1:45 p.m. (CBS). 


Music, Literature and Science Series—2:15- 
2:45 p.m. (CBS). 


Jan. 7—-The Song of Roland (Intermediate), 
and New Year's in Other Lands (Pri- 
mary). 


Jan. 14—What Is Oxygen? and France 
Songs and Games (Primary). 
Jan. 21--Sohrab and Rustam (Intermediate), 
and Indian Songs and Legends (Primary) 
Jan. 28—-What Do Fish Breathe? and Aesop's 
Fables (Primary). 
Coolidge String Quartet, presented by the Li- 
brary of Congress—3:30-4:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Answer Me _ This—4:45-5:00 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 

Rochester Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Jose Iturbi—8:30 (NBC-WJZ). 

America’s Town Meetings of the Air—-9:30 
(NBC-WJZ). 


Friday 
Music Appreciation Hour, under the direction 

of Walter Damrosch. Series A and C, 2:00- 

2:30 p.m., alternating weekly; Series B and 

D, 2:30-3:00 p.m., alternating weekly. 

(NBC-WEAF, WJZ). 

Vocational Guidance and Current Events Series 

—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

Jan. &—Moving Goods to More Places, and 
Current Events. 

Jan. 15—People Always Will Eat, and Cur- 
rent Events. 

Jan. 22—There Is Still Room at the Top, 
and Current Events. 

Jan. 29—General Education—a Background 
for All Occupational Activity, and Current 
Events. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — 2:45-4:30 

(CBS). 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs Series— 
2:45-3:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski 
and Eugene Ormandy, conductors—1!0:00- 

10:30 p.m. (CBS). 


Saturday 
Let’s Pretend—10:30-11:009 a.m. (CBS). 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, directed by 
Alexander von Kreisler—11:00-12:00 (CBS). 
Our American Schools—11:00 a.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 
Magic of Speech—11:30-12:30 p.m. (NBC- 
/EAF). 


Sunday 


Beethoven and Chopin Sonatas, played by Alex- 
ander Semmler,. pianist—10:30-11:00 (CBS). 

Music and American Youth Broadcasts, Music 
Educator’s National Conference—10 :30-11 :00 
(NBC-WBAF). 

The World Is Yours, Smithsonian program 
11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon. (NBC-WJZ). 

University of Chicago Round Table—12:30- 
1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

French News Exchange, transatlantic broad- 
cast—1:30-1:45 p.m. (CBS). 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Antonio Modarelli—2 :00-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by John Barbirolli and guest con- 

ductors—3 :00-5:00 p.m. (CBS). 

Romance of '76—8:30-9:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Ford Sunday Evening Hour, Jose Iturbi, con- 
ductor—9 :00-10:00 p.m. (CBS). 

General Motors Concerts, Erno Rapee, con- 
ductor—10 :00-11:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
1Except Sunday. 

2Monday through Friday. 

%Also Wednesdays and Fridays. 
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IT DEVELOPS COOPERATION 


Publishing a school paper is a project in which stu- 
dents have a lively interest. Active participation in 
this enterprise, which enlists the work of many hands 
and minds, teaches the value of cooperative effort 
and helps the student to adjust himself to the needs 
of any group undertaking. Write for the free booklet 
“Why Teach Printing” which gives 12 reasons why 
a school printing course is essential. 


AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION| 
. Elizabeth, New Jersey | 


200 Elmora Avenue... 





Refinish desks, 
tables... at a big 
saving with 




















New improved models produce a 
smooth even finish, without ripples 
orridges . . . faster and cheaper! 
Easy to use— plugs into a light 
socket. The electrical methed for 
refinishing desk tops, 
blackboards, 


Thousands in use. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


SKILSAW, INC. 


3316 Elstem Ave.. Cliczco 





@ Full 32 sq. in. sand- 
ing area. Ball bearing 
construction, Also 
made with vacuum 
dust collector. 


Vol. 19, No. | 


January, 1937 


SKILSAW SANDER | 


resurfacing | 
tables, stair treads. | 
Ideal for manual training classes. | 







ARE IN YOUR HANDS! 
Keep Eyes SAFEwith 


Fousyfté, 


THE = U1 PROTECTIVE 


HEL? these young eyes keep their clear vision—avoid premature 
eye diseases—minimize mental and physical fatigue. Use *Hygieia 
* Forsyte, the sight-protective chalk crayon that has won the unquali- 
fied approval of sight-protective authorities, oculists and sight spe- 
cialists. The color of * Forsyte, the result of a special Raygold process 
has been developed to focus more readily on the retina of the eye. 
Its clear legibility reduces eye fatigue. Pupils keep alert and free to 
concentrate. Being free from grit, Forsyte crayons do not scratch, 
mar or ruin blackboards as do cheaper chalks. Play safe! Specify 
Hygieia Forsyte chalks for your schoolrooms. 


“CRAYONEX —A “TUNED PALET MEDIUM 


Crayonex is a 3-way crayon. and is more adaptable for 
school work than any other crayon. For it can be used 
not only on paper ... . but on wood and fabric, too! 
Crayonex comes in the famous Tuned Palet sequence of 
colors that simplify color teaching. 


* * *. 
Are you keeping posted on the trend in Art education? 


*Everyday Art is an authoritative publication in the Art 
education field. If you do not receive Everyday Art, write us. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
599-699 HAYES AVENUE 


Sandusky, Ohio New York City Dallas 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MAKERS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


THE DEVRY 16MM. “CHALLENGER” 
NEW 1937 SOUND PROJECTOR 





San Francisco 





We follow the lead of the live Automobile industry— 
We Improve the Quality and Lower the Price. 

The DeVry 16mm. Sprocket Intermittent Sound Projector 
remains the finest sound projector money can buy—but we have 


now produced a sound projector at a lower price for medium 
size school systems, where the showings are not as continvous as 


in the theatres. It includes practically all of the advanced features 
of the Sprocket Intermittent. 





HERMAN A. DEVRY, INC., 1111 CENTER STREET, CHICAGO 
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VISUAL 


EDUCATION: 





a <~« 


WHAT 
DOES IT ACCOMPLISH? 


F gma “ig the reasons why many 
normally intelligent children fail in 
school, educators have found that a sub- 
stantial percentage are unable to read 
quickly and comprehendingly. Words are 
but letter-patterns, to be unraveled labori- 
ously. 


For these young minds, the motion 
picture is an instructor which cannot be 
misread. Its pages are not wordy unrealities. 
The motion picture gets the story over. 


More normal children, those who do 
passably well with books and formal recita- 
tion, find in motion pictures of geography, 
the sciences, nature, and industry interesting 
introductions into fields where textbooks 
alone could hardly take them. 


Now, under a convenient rental-pur- 
chase plan, your school can test motion 
picture instruction for itself. Rent a Bell & 
Howell 16 mm. silent or sound film pro- 
jector, made by the manufacturer of Holly- 
wood’s finest studio equipment. Rent from 
the B&H Library films by great naturalists, 
explorers, and educators. See for yourself 
what motion pictures, projected by easily 
used, portable machines ‘of demonstrable 
superiority, can add to present teaching 
practices. Should you decide to buy, rentals 
apply largely against the purchase price. 


Write today for complete information. 





B&H Filmosounds are the standard of perfec- 
tion in picture and sound reproduction. Shown 
is the single-case Filmosound Model 138 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1855 Larchmont Avenue © Chicago, Illinois 
New York ® Hollywood © London ¢ Est. 1907 
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lamp are used to show the awkward ap- 
pearance of early machine age products. 
The control of the machine through the 
design of manufactured products is 
depicted, and contemporary artists com- 
pared to Leonardo da Vinci, Michelan- 
gelo and others of earlier times. 

The relationship of the modern artist 
to present day life is shown by a series 
of pictures of artists at work in their 
studios, surrounded by the old and re- 
designed manufactured products. Six- 
teen-mm. silent film was used in the 
production of the picture in order that 
it would be available to the groups for 
which it was planned. 


News Picture Study Aids 

The producers of “The March of 
Time” have inaugurated an educational 
service to accompany their monthly mo- 
tion picture series. The Photo Reporter 
is a four-page monthly newspaper, based 
on the film script, amplifying the facts 
presented on the screen. In addition to 
the pupil newspaper, the publishers also 
issue a teacher’s manual designed to 
suggest questions, assignments and group 
study projects. 


Pupils Photograph History 

Mass scenes will never again hold any 
terrors for the young film producers of 
Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Mich., 
for more than 1,500 pupils and teachers 


were cast in the film, “What You 
Missed,” recently completed by the 
school. A record of the life and activi- 


ties of the school over the period of a 
year, every phase of student activity, 
from classroom activities to athletics, 
from school parties to bull sessions with 
the administrators, have been reproduced 





on the film. Faculty members cooper- 
ated with the pupils in rehearsing, di- 
recting and preparing the script. The 
film is one-and-three-quarters hours long. 


Farm Films 

Film strips issued by the Department 
of Agriculture will sell at approximately 
the same prices for 1936-37 as were in 
effect during the last fiscal year. Prices 
range from $0.50 to $1.10 each, depend- 
ing upon the number of illustrations in 
the series. Film strips are available on 
farm crops, dairying, farm animals, farm 
forestry, plant and animal diseases and 
pests, farm economics, farm engineering, 
home economics and adult and junior 
extension work, and the majority of the 
275 series sell for fifty or sixty-five 
cents each. Lecture notes accompany 
each film strip. 


Modern Unit 

Sound motion picture equipment is 
being written into the plans of the new 
building for Progress High School, Prog- 
ress, Miss. This school, which, accord- 
ing to specifications, will be equipped 
with the most modern details, is being 
wired for electricity, but the planning 
committee has not decided whether its 
lighting will be supplied through rural 
electrification or through a power plant 
of its own. 


Sound for Texas Schools 

Fifty sound motion pictures have been 
added to the facilities offered Texas 
schools by the visual instruction bureau 
of the University of Texas. A catalogue, 
which has just been compiled by the 
bureau, lists also some 175 silent pic- 
tures, lantern slide sets, mounted pic- 
tures and 35-mm. pictures. 





Films for the School Screen 
XVil—Bolivia, British Guiana, Chile, Colombia, Venezuela 





Bolivia — Geographical regions; native 
Indian life; industries and develop- 
ment of resources. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
silent. For purchase only. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Teaching Films Di- 
vision, Rochester, N. Y. 

Down the Essequibo River — Primitive 
life and industries; placer mining. 1 
reel. 35 mm., silent. For rent. Inter- 
national Educational Pictures, Inc., 40 
Mount Vernon St., Boston. 


Rubber Industry of British Guiana — 
Primitive and modern methods; 
Georgetown; rare birds and plants; 
Kaieteur waterfall. 1 reel. 35 mm., 
silent. For rent. International Edu- 
cational Pictures, Inc., 40 Mount Ver- 
non St., Boston. 


Chile — Native Indian life; lumbering 
and sheep raising; copper and nitrate 
industries; wheat and grape harvests; 
Santiago, Valparaiso and route of 


Transandean railroad. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
silent. For rent. William H. Dudley, 
Visual Education Service, 736 S. Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago. 

Colombia — A tour of the country. 1 
reel. 35 mm., silent. For rent or pur- 
chase. Pinkney Film Service, 1028 
Forbes St., Pittsburgh. 

Caracas—General views of the capital 
cradled in a beautiful valley. 1 reel. 16 
mm. and 35 mm., silent. Transporta- 
tion charges only. Advertising De- 
partment, Cunard White Star Line, 25 
Broadway, New York City. 

Seeing Things on the Orinoco — Viil- 
lages; coffee plantations; houseboats 
and yachts seen on trip up the Orinoco 
River. % reel. 16 mm. and 35 mm., 
silent. For rent or purchase. Bray 
Pictures Corporation, Educational De- 
partment, 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 
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No WOBBLY Legs on 





This is the 
usual construction of 
leg joint. 





leg to apron with tenons, 
assuring absolute rigidity 











Vis legs on Gaylord Library Tables never get loose and 
become wobbly. The reason is the extra care we use to anchor 
them in our own exclusive way. No other library tables are so 
sturdy—so rigidly built. The legs just can't get loose and weave. 
(See the illustration.) 

This may seem like a small detail to you, but it is one of 
the ways we can bring out the plus values that are built into 
all Gaylord Library Furniture and Supplies. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Established 1896 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Makers of Up-to-Date Library Furniture and Supplies | 
4 








Impartial Valuations 









of Industrial, Commer- 
cial and Educational 
Property... A quarter 
century of factual ap- 


~~ praisal service to Amer- 


SOUND 
SOW PEaeNG; 
RESPONSIBLE 


The lloyd-Thomas Co. 


ica’s more conservative 


business institutions. 





RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES 


APPRAISAL G ENGINEERS 


4411-15 RAVENSWOOD AVE. , CHICAGO 
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THIS Library Table . . 




















. adequate for a school of the horse and buggy days, 
but hardly the equipment that goes with a modern school 
Maps and globes are timely and should be as modern and 
up to date as your textbooks and teaching methods .. . 
should show both political and physical features . . . and 
should teach pupils geography the human relationshir 
way. 

Weber Costello 
SEMI-CONTOUR PHYSICAL-POLITICAL MAPS 
and the 16-inch 


DUO-GRAPHIC POLITICAL-PHYSICAL GLOBE 
meet the requirements for modern geography teaching. All 


necessary information is given, and non-essentials elimin- 
ated. They are especially adapted to classroom use 


Write for FREE ‘Aids for the Geography Teacher.”’ 
Address Dept. M-121 





a4 Oe OY Eo BO De BOP 


PULLISHERS - - 


CHICAGO HEICHIS, HE. 














Every year an aver- 
age of 365 School 
Buildings are de- 
stroyed by fire in 
the United States. 








The 
Holtzer - Cabot 
“Fire Eye”’ 


Fire Detector, operates both by the rate of rise 
and by fixed ‘temperature, and would have dis- 
covered the majority of these fires before extensive 
damage had been done. 





Write today for special data on 
school installations. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Executive Offices and Factory 


125 Amory Street 
Branches in principal cities 


Boston, Mass. 
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Fi APPY NEW YEAR! The present 
Gregorian calendar, named after Pope 
Gregory XIII, was adopted in England 
and the U. S. in 1752. Although more 
accurate than previous calendars, it is 
still not perfect, as solar years cannot be 


divided evenly into months and days. 
OO 


**BEST dictionary I ever saw” is the 
comment of thousands of teachers, prin- 
cipals, parents, and boys and girls who 
are actually using the new WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS. 
**Best”’ can hardly be improved, but our 
new workbook, USING THE DICTIONARY, 
will teach your pupils to use this or any 
other dictionary to better advantage. 
Write us if you are interested——a sample 
workbook will be sent free upon request. 


The Chinese have always 

believed that spectacles 

2 added a dignified appearance 

; to a person and millions have 

U worn them for centuries for 

this one purpose. The wearing of glasses 

was a Chinese custom 2,000 years before 
the discovery of optical science. 


OO 
WINSTON representatives from 
every state in the United States are con- 
vening in Philadelphia (January 4-10), 
where they will hear such Winston au- 
thors as J. Russell Smith, of Columbia, 
and John Guy Fowlkes, of Wisconsin, 
discuss their books; specialists in reading 
and other subjects will demonstrate 
methods; men and management will 
bring up your problems; trips will be 
made through the Winston manufactory 
especially to see the exclusive Winston 
methods of binding books. They and 
you, we hope, will profit by this assembly. 


Sixteen books by the famous 
Maud and Miska Petersham 
are now offered to you at a 
special price. The sixteen 
- titles, including four just 
published, are: THE Srory Books oF 
Corn, SuGAR, RicE, WHEAT, WHEELS, 
Suips, TRAINS, AIRCRAFT, GOLD, IRON 
AND STEEL, COAL, O1L, HousEs, CLOTHES, 
Foop, TRANSPORTATION. List Price, $8.32 
Special Net Price, which includes an 
attractive wooden bookcase, only $5.75. 
i al 


ONE of the longest words ever used 
was the Aztec word for letter-postage 

amatlocuilolitquitcatlaxtlahuilli, meaning 
“the payment received for carrying a 
paper on which something is written.” 


i a al 
THREE new items in Kirk, Odell, 
and Street’s BOOKKEEPING FOR IMME- 
DIATE Use: Supplementary Practice 
Sets for optional use with Book I; Brief 
Course, a text for secretarial majors; and 
text, Book Il. Workbooks and tests to 
accompany Book II now in preparation. 


AD Ree) COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + —— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO | 
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THE BOOKSHELF - - « « 





NURSERY SCHOOL AND PARENT EDUCA- 
TION IN Soviet Russia. By Vera 
Fediaevsky and Patty Smith Hill. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1936. Pp. xx+265. $2.50. 

Detailed description of policies and 
practices in Russian nursery schools, in- 
cluding also a description of parent edu- 
cation during this period of infancy. 
Profusely illustrated and simply written. 
Could easily have been edited for non- 
essential propaganda. 

War oR PEACE? A Forecast. By John 
Francis Kane. New York: Timely 
Books Company, 1936. Pp. ix+62. 
Suggests the possibility of ‘‘a design 

for peace” through the development of 

a permanent international council for 

the development of public opinion. 

I. T. (INCENTIVE TAXATION). A Key 
TO Security. By C. William Hazelett. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1936. Pp. xv+195. $1. 

New and somewhat startling ideas. 
Read it and torm your own conclusion. 
Mexico: A REVOLUTION BY EDUCATION. 

By George I. Sanchez. New York: 

The Viking Press, 1936. Pp. xv+211. 

$2.75. 

So much has been written recently 
about the revolutionary system of edu- 
cation in Mexico from different view- 
points that the result is confusing. 
Here’s a sympathetic account by one 
who knows and understands Mexico. A 
remarkable social experiment is told in 
simple but fascinating style. It’s one of 
those books you cannot put down with- 
out completing. 

BLIGH AND THE Bounty. By William 
Bligh. Illustrations and preface by 
Laurence Irving. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xxix+ 
283. $2.50. 

Should be in every secondary school 
library to correct the erroneous impres- 
sion of a brave and able man who now 
stands convicted as the dramatic sacri- 
fice in a motion picture. Incidentally, 
Bligh’s own narrative of his adventures 
is just as thrilling as the distorted pic- 
torial drama. 

WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
Fifth Edition. Springfield, Mass.: 
G. & C. Merriam Company, 1936. Pp. 
xxvi+1274. Regular style, for school 
or library use: Green cloth, $4.00; 
Buckram, $5.00. Thin-Paper Style, for 
individual use: (five styles) $3.50 to 
$8.50. 

Based on the second edition of Web- 
ster’s New International, this fifth edi- 
tion of Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary 
is distinctly a new book insofar as a 


continuing dictionary may be called a 
“completely new” book. Its editorial 
staff was the same one that produced 
the unabridged volume; there are 110,- 
000 entries; definitions are authorita- 
tive; pronunciation is Merriam-Webster 
authority; synonyms are well treated; 
1,800 illustrations add to its reading 
value; geographical and_ biographical 
pronouncing dictionaries are helpful, and 
many other features make this volume 
extremely attractive to the secondary 
and college student. 

Winps OVER THE CAmpPpus. By James 
Weber Linn. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1936. Pp. 344. 
$2.50. 

Every one over forty who believes 
that this college generation is “flam- 
ing’ should read this well written novel 
about the campus. Some unusual de- 
scriptive passages. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN EpDvuCA- 
TION. Historical and Philosophical 
Backgrounds for the Interpretation of 
Present-Day Educational Issues. By 
Elmer Harrison Wilds. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1936. Pp. 
xi+634. $2.75. 

Present day educational issues are con- 
sidered historically through the examina- 
tion of earlier theories and practices. 
Well organized and simply written. 
Should be successful as a text. 
DEMOCRACY ENTERS COLLEGE. A Study 

of the Rise and Decline of the Aca- 

demic Lockstep. By R. L. Duffus. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1936. Pp. ix+244. $1.50. 

The college comes to Main Street. 
Description of attempts by higher in- 
stitutions to adjust to democratic de- 
mands, together with a historical back- 
ground for purposes of orientation. 
JEFFERSON IN Power. The Death Strug- 

gle of the Federalists. By Claude G. 

Bowers. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Company, 1936. Pp. xix+538. $3.75. 

Newspaper man turns to the newspa- 
pers of the day to rebuild for us the 
eight years of Thomas Jefferson’s ad- 
ministration and incidentally the death 
of the Federalists. No mean Jeffersonian 
partisan, Author Bowers writes with an 
intensity, color and vividness that rolls 
back the time-curtain and makes us live 
again in that vigorous and robust age. 
THE BIRTHRIGHT OF BAByHOopD. By 

Clarence Wesley Sumner. New York: 

Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1936. Pp. 

xili+85. $1. 

For mothers and nursery school teach- 
ers; introducing the child to books. Se- 
lected bibliography of literature. 
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Stage The School 
9 | Library | 
@ EquipMent | _ wscoesincyt meat ren 


day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- | 
| quirements into our hands with the | 
Velour Curtains « Draperies *. 4 -) ---- feeling that the orders will be cared | 
for completely and correctly to the last 
s exert y “Tar £4 detail. ®© We specialize in the library 
Scenery and Rigging-» Kquig branch of the book business, handling 


| library orders from many hundreds of 


ment of the Highest Quality | School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. @ Satisfactory | 
+ Service and Installation by | service and liberal discounts. @ Send 


| us your next order, large or small,and 
avail yourself of the advantages which | 
| we offer to your Board. 


TWIN CITY | A.C.McClurg & Co. 
SCENIC COMPANY Library Department 


1126 CHIMES BUILDING, SYRACUSE. N. Y. 333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago | 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
703 MARQUETTE BLDG., DETROIT, MICHIGAN = fj 9 ——__—_-_ ___1 
315 Ist NAT. BANK BLDG., FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


Experienced Personnel + Write 











DALEY SETS TOE SUAMIAI, | i ccccctisliiiens acs 
in AMERICA'S SCHOOLS WITH A NEW IDEA 














Some Dudley Installations— Intensive Bookkeeping 
Rufus King High School, d A ‘ 
° Milwaukee an ecountin 
i Scarsdale High School, ~ 
Scarsdale, N. Y. By EDWIN H. FEARON 
Lane Technical High School, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago 
Northwestern University, : : ; 
Evanston, III. A simple presentation of bookkeeping for a one- 
University of Chicago, year high school course. 
Chicago 0 ; ; 
P-670 Columbia University, Goes direct to the matter in hand and avoids 
Specify Dudley Masterkeyed New York City . wee ; TT] , ; TE ,r gene 
Combination Padlocks (P-570 | Qhio State = technical digressions. The time usually spent 
ove) ilt-I Locks ~ ° | a - , 
shove) cad Bullen Locks Celauius, Ghie on repetitive drills is greatly reduced. 
protection plus convenient in- [| 4 merica’s leading education- | Voluminous practice sets are not used—just 
spection with non-duplicable 1 imeti P h d a : 2 
master key. = means Save ane | ordinary journal and ledger paper that can be 


Dudley Locks as the stand- : . ‘ 
ard for use im locker rooms bought at any stationery store. This material 


and the protection of labor- | is also available in bound form at reasonable 
atory equipment, cabinets, 








desks and drawing tables. prices. 
More than 7,000,000 Dudley INTENSIVE BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
ps os “~~ | COUNTING is authoritative and represents a 
Locks for every school pur- | definite saving in time and money. 
pose. 
School Executives—write for sample Correspondence invited. 

540 lock for free inspection. 





LOCK CORPORATION) | atv cue saree” oom 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets T t Lond Syd 
Dept. A-1, Chicago, Illinois | — a ait ‘iiiiicned 
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Just Off the Press 


PRINCIPLES OF 
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“HANGING 


COLLEGE LIBRARY AD- 
MINISTRATION. By William M. Ran- 
dall and Francis L. D. Goodrich. The 
University of Chicago Studies in Li- 
brary Science. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 
xi+245. $2.50. 


oTisM. By Percy H. Boynton. Public 
Policy Pamphlet No. 21, Harry D. 
Gideonse, Editor. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 
lii+31. $0.25. (Paper Cover). 





IDEAS OF AMERICAN PATRI- 


HOMOGENEOUS GROUPING, as a Policy in 
the Elementary Schools in New York 
City. By Rufus M. Hartill. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 690. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1036. Pp. vit+63. $1.60. 


ON THE Roap TO CIVILIZATION. A World 


History. By Albert Kerr Heckel and 
James G. Sigman. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company, 1936. Pp. 
xvi+863. $2.40. 


THE COLLEGES AND THE Courts. Judi- 


cial Decisions Regarding Institutions 


THE SPENCER 
TURB NE 
COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 





of Higher Education in the United 
States. By Edward C. Elliott and 
M. M. Chambers. New York: The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, 1936.. Pp. x+563. 

PRINCIPALS OF ACCREDITING HIGHER IN- 
sTITUTIONS. By George F. Zook and 
M. E. Haggerty. Volume I of a Series 
of Monographs on the Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 
xvii+202. $2. 

SOME POINTS OF VIEW ON THE TEACH- 
ING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Group of Mag- 
azine Articles. By Edwin H. Reeder. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Edwards Brothers, 
Inc., 1936. Pp. v+26. $0.60. (Paper 
Cover). 

YOUTH SERVES THE COMMUNITY. By 
Paul R. Hanna and Research Staff of 
Works Progress Administration. Pub- 
lication of the Progressive Education 
Association. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. 
xiv+303. $2. 

A POINT OF VIEW ON SOME PROBLEMS 
IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. A Group 


of Magazine Articles. By Edwin H. 
Reeder. Pp. v+41. $0.60. (Paper 
Cover). 


ART EDUCATION IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

’ A Report by the Committee on High 
Schools in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Part One. New York: Federated 
Council on Art Education, 745 Fifth 
Avenue, 1936. Pp. viiit+134. $0.60. 
(Paper Cover). 

THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF 
ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS. A 
Manual for Secondary School Teach- 
ers. Prepared under the auspices of a 
Committee of the American Council 
on Education. Edited by Herbert E. 
Hawkes, E. F. Lindquist, and C. R. 
Mann. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1936. Pp. vii+497. $2.40. 

Mopern History Review Book. By 
J. O. Loretan and J. H. Landman. 
New York: Globe Book Company, 
Inc., 1936. Pp. vi+-294. $0.67. (Paper 
Cover). 

SPANISH IN AcTION. By Ruth A. Bahret. 
New York: Globe Book Company, 
Inc., Revised Edition, 1936. Pp. 250. 


$0.67. (Paper Cover); $1. (Cloth 
Cover). 
ScHOOL LEARNING WITH _ VARIOUS 


METHODS OF PRACTICE AND REWARiS. 
By George Forlano. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 688. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 
114. $1.60. 

PROBLEM STUDIES IN SCHOOL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. By Ernest C. Witham, 
(With the Cooperation of Many Grad- 
uate Students). Prentice-Hall Educa- 
tion Series, E. George Payne, Editor. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
Pp. v+186. $1.50. (Paper Cover). 
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Che 
Jocal Portable Chair 


QUIET IN OPERATION— 
COMFORTABLE IN USE— 
ECONOMICAL IN COST! 





CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4640 WEST HARRISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





|_THERE’S A BIG DIFFERENCE 


InLOCKERS 
Materials, workman- 
ship and design de- 
termine the genuine 


value of any locker. 





A-S-E lockers are manufac- 
tured from materials which, by 
actual test, give greater strength 
and durability. Modern equip- 
ment and methods assure care- 
ful and accurate workmanship. 

The design of A-S-E lockers 
is truly modern, combining the 
highest degree of utility with 
attractive appearance. 

Write for your copy .of the 
complete locker catalog illus- 
trating and describing, many 


NEW locker features. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 


605 John St. Aurora, Illinois 
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Dotted lines indicate de- 
gree to which chair may 
be tilted while glide re- 
mains flatonthe floor. The 
rubber cushion absorbs all 
noise,and washer prevents 
nail from pulling out. 


The new Darnell Caster 
and Wheel Manual is now 
ready for distribution. 


ALF the noise of a schoolroom 
may be due to your neglect to 
install DARNELL NOISELESS 
GLIDES on all movable furniture. 
Why not give the pupil the oppor- 
tunity to study in the quietness that 
is afforded through the use of 


DARNELL 


Noiseless 


GLIDES 


The DARNELL NOISELESS 
GLIDE not only absorbs noise 
caused by ill-shod furniture but 
protects your floor as well. Try 
them. 


Write for FREE Sample Set 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


Station B, Box 4027-N, Long Beach, Calif.; 36 N. Clinton St. , Dept. G, Chicago, Ill. 
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Here is the only 
fence fabric made 
of the new patent- 
ed KONIK steel— a 2% 
stronger steel that is rust- 

resistant clear through..; “¢ 
Continental galvanized— 
heavy, uniform coating. Get So 
new manual, “PLANNED 
PROTECTION” free on request. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, Canton 


CONTINENTAL 
Chain Link FENCE 
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Modern Weathercock 


We feel a tender pity for the poor old 
weathercock, his perch and self-esteem 
once so lofty and now so humble. How 
inventions like the radiostat must rankle 
in the feathered bosom of this rooftop 
chanticleer! 

This inconspicuous little instrument 
we mention hangs on the north side of 
a school or office building; all science, 
no sentiment. In connection with e!‘ec- 
tronic tubes, it maintains a predeter- 
mined temperature inside the building 
by constantly varying the pressure or 
vacuum carried on the boiler. 

The actual need for heat in a building 
is dependent upon weather conditions. 
With fluctuating weather there is consid- 
erable overheating and consequent fuel 
waste. Link Belt Company, 2410 West 
18th Street, Chicago, has developed the 
radiostat to supplement its automatic 
stoker firing. It claims a 15 per cent 
heat waste elimination, plus fuel savings 
of 40 per cent for the combined system 
of automatic coal firing and positive heat 
control. Something to crow about, if 
the radiostat were a cock! 


Wise King 

Charles the Wise was wise enough to 
recover for France most of the land 
which Edward III of England had con- 
quered. 

One Henry Vick, in 1370, made this 
king a clock, the first clock to have a 
face like those in use today. 

“The clock works well,” said Charles 
V, “but you have the figures on the 
dial wrong. That four should be four 
one’s.”’ 

“You are wrong, Your Majesty,” re- 
plied Vick. 

“The King is never wrong,” said 
Charles the Wise. “Take it away and 
correct the mistake.” 

From that day to this, goes the legend, 
four o’clock on a clock dial has been 
IIII instead of IV. We get this from 
the Standard Electric Time Company of 
Springfield, Mass., from whom you get 
your school clocks if you, too, are wise. 


White Football 


You're offsides again, you with the 
strong line of defense against night foot- 
ball. Don’t start your blocking before 
the ball is in play. 

Those high schools seem to be scor- 
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ing that have illuminated athletic fields 
permitting night games. Their gate re- 
ceipts have made spectacular gains since 
the first night kick-off. Alumni, towns- 
people and students come out on Friday 
evening to the high school game and that 
leaves them free on Saturdays to go to 
the big university contests. 

Mr. Superintendent, why not go into 
a huddle with the principal, coach and 
captain and decide whether or not this 
is the strategic next play for your team! 
You'd be safe, we think, to try a lateral 
pass to the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Com- 
pany, Des Plaines, Ill. Benjamin Ell'p- 
tical reflectors are the bright lights of 
high school football all over the country. 
Any good electrician can install them, it 
is said, and the high school boys dig 
the holes, set up and paint the poles and 
fit on the cross arms. 


Legal Opinion 

A girl’s first slip and a man’s last may 
be regarded as the most upsetting, in 
our opinion. We realize, however, that 
our slant is psychological rather than 
legal. 

A legal opinion on the subject of suits 
due to falling—or arising from falling, 
if you like—is now available from the 
Franklin Research Company, 5134 Lan- 
caster Avenue, Philadelphia. The gist 
of it is that “the building owner or oc- 
cupier has fulfilled his duty if he treats 
and maintains his floors in the same 
manner and with the same materials as 
do other prudent occupiers.” 

An occupier is being more than pru- 
dent, it appears, if he uses on his flcors 
such a prominent and nationally accept- 
ed item as Rubber Gloss Wax—also 
available from the Franklin Research 
Company. If slipping goes on in spite 
of Rubber Gloss, you can put it down 
to imprudence upon the part of the slip- 


per or slippee. 


Duplication by Dionne 


For almost three years a Canadian 
house has just about had everyone else 
in the duplicating business backed off the 
map. Even an enterprising concern like 
Standard Mailing Machines of Everett, 
Mass., couldn’t quite compete for world 
attention with the Dionne quintuplets, 
although it has a story to tell that is 
remarkable. 

Just in case you are grown a little 
weary of Duplication by Dionne, let us 





regale you with Duplication by Standard. 
It is a fluid process, the first that has 
been commercially successful. 

The Everett company doesn’t take gel- 
atin, it doesn’t take stencils and it 
doesn’t take type to do its duplicating. 
The machine turns out copies direct 
from the original. It’s so simple a child 
can do it, and many school children are 
getting the chance these days. Three 
operations are the sum total: (1) type 
the original; (2) clamp it to the drum 
of the machine, and (3) turn the crank. 

What happens is that the machine 
slightly moistens each copy sheet with 
a special duplicating fluid; the moistened 
sheet comes in contact with the negative 
original and out comes the positive copy 
—200 strong, if you need that many, and 
we mean Strong. 


Architects All 


If you aren’t an architect, pretend 
you are. Misrepresentation, like homi- 
cide, can be justifiable under certain 
conditions. Any school man is bound to 
want a copy of the new Architect’s Floor 
Manual put out by the Midland Chem- 
ical Laboratories, Inc., Dubuque, Iowa. 

We've a sneaking idea that Midland 
wouldn’t turn you down if you simply 
made a clean breast of things and ad- 
mitted that you are a superintendent of 
schools or a school custodian and that, 
even so, you want the floor manual for 
architects. Flooring contractors, manu- 
facturers and architects have assisted 
Midland in compiling this collection of 
practical aids in the treatment and main- 
tenance of all kinds of floors. 

If this manual doesn’t help you to hit 
your stride on all kinds of floors, we’re 
floored ourselves. 


Shop Talk 


Our friend Jones, supervisor of voca- 
tional education, is that way about 
lathes. He was all in a dither when we 
saw him the other day over the 1937 
model 9-inch workshop precision lathe 
presented by the South Bend Lathe 
Works, South Bend, Ind. He communi- 
cated some of his excitement to us, al- 
though we have never laid hand to a 
lathe, and probably won’t at our age. 

The surprising thing is the accuracy 
of these lathes; some sixty-four major 
tests are made to ensure accuracy in the 
alignment of all parts to within .001 
inch. The 1937 model cuts screw threads 
from 4 to 40 per inch, and with a fine 
thread cutting attachment the number 
is increased to 80 per inch. Jones was 
excited over a number of new improve- 
ments and says that the lathe takes 
thirty-eight different attachments. 
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Roaainc briskly 
over the doings of the Department of 
Superintendence, the March NATION’s 
SCHOOLS always comes in like a lion. 
If you go to the convention, there are 
always important papers you did not 
hear, sessions you could not attend. For 
the complete view, you will need to 
read the convention report and the array 
of papers gathered by the editors for 
this precise purpose. 

If you cannot get to New Orleans, 
that is a great pity. New Orleans atmos- 
phere is better self-imbibed, although 
we shall do what we can to bring it 
to you. Don’t worry at all about the 
formal program. There will be more of 
it down in black and white than you 
could possibly have absorbed either in 
your head or your notebook. What dis- 
appoints us is that we won’t meet you 
there in person, for we would jolly well 
like to! 


Tue pendulum 
swings forward toward centralization 
of schools and then back again toward 
decentralization. An example of the de- 
centralization tendency — bringing the 
high school nearer the homes and cut- 
ting enrollments from the thousands to 
mere hundreds — is the new high school 
at Lake Forest, IIl. 

Anderson and Ticknor, Lake Forest 
architects, and Richard L. Sandwick, 
superintendent of the great Deerfield- 
Shields Township High School District 
on Chicago’s North Shore, have pro- 
vided for the March issue descriptive 
material on one of the handsomest 
school structures in the Middle West. 

Personality development is a feature 
of this school. Each teacher is the ad- 
viser of from twenty-five to thirty 
pupils, whom she meets as a group three 
times a week. Individual interviews are 
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frequent, and these are architecturally 
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WHAT THE MIMEOGRAPH MEANS TO YOU IS 
MEASURED BY THE VALUE OF TIME 


This advertisement is addressed to executives of schools not yet equipped 
for all-purpose duplication. It serves to remind you of the Mimeograph as 
a vital necessity in progressive school administration. This modern tool of 
education handles speedily and easily any number of jobs which now take 
too much of your time. In freeing you for more important work, it also 
saves money and cuts out much lost motion. Through a new ready-prepared 
stencil service, it lowers the cost of office forms, maps, posters and class- 
room materials. Also by making lesson sheets and other aids quickly avail- 
able to teachers, it eases their burden and contributes staunchly to pupil 
progress. In your community there is a Mimeograph representative who 
will gladly show you just how this all- -purpose duplicator will strengthen 
your position and help you to do an even better job. See your classified 
telephone directory for local address or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


Don’t miss this booklet! Free to school executives, 
“The All-Purpose Duplicating Process,” picturing latest devel- 
opments in duplication as a moving force in educational work. 
Address Educational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





State Programs First 


ITH practically all of the state legislatures meeting 
W this winter and many legislative programs vital to 
public education under consideration, state professional 
and allied groups, such as women’s clubs and parent- 
teacher associations, are definitely urged not to permit 
more plausible appeals for action to divert their at- 
tention from these state programs. There is extreme 
danger to state programs in dividing professional energy 
this year. 

Any unwarranted optimism concerning the probable 
passage of the Harrison-Fletcher bill may be immedi- 
ately communicated to state legislatures. If their states 
are presumably to receive certain monies under this act, 
it will then be possible for the legislatures to be luke- 
warm to impending state programs on the theory that 
all need will be met through the federal government. If 
much effort is diverted to developing propaganda for 
direct federal support, the state programs must suffer. 

As a rule an organization finds it difficult to enlist 
sufficient effort to attain a single objective. Divided 
programs spell failure. In 1938, an off year for most 
state legislatures, it might be safe for state groups to 
devote considerable attention to federal support of edu- 
cation, if they so desire, but in 1937 a diversion of 
energy will be fatal. Don’t be deceived by appearances. 
Let us use all of our professional strength to educate 
the people and members of the legislatures to the much 
needed improvements in our state educational systems. 


Federal Aid 


ust before the question of federal aid to public edu- 
J cation goes into a highly emotional stage as a result 
of pressure lobbying, it is desirable that the whole issue 
be clearly understood. It is not a question of whether 
there should or should not be federal grants to public 
education. That policy was established in 1787 and has 
been expressed in several different ways since that time. 

The question at issue is squarely what form federal 
aid should take! 

With this issue squarely and concretely stated it is 
possible to examine objectively certain factors that will 


become obscured when the educational pressure lobby 
lays down its emotional barrage on this Congress. 

While members of the profession are definitely in 
favor of federal aid they also are, with certain excep- 
tions, in favor of retaining educational control com- 
pletely within the states and close to the people. The 
teaching profession generally feels that the unique ex- 
periment in democratic education, decentralized by 
states and further safeguarded as a definite partnership 
between the home and the state, has survival value. 
For the maintenance of democracy it is essential that 
control of this vital propaganda agency be retained close 
to the family and the community. 

The teaching profession and other serious thinkers 
also believe that so-called technical efficiency is not the 
direct purpose for which the schools exist. Rather, they 
must serve as agencies for social reproduction and im- 
provement and also definitely as conditioning checks 
against high centralization of political and social au- 
thority. In their present form of control, the public 
schools are definitely stabilizers against centralizing 
tendencies. 

The teaching profession generally does not agree with 
certain leaders who believe that any form of federal aid 
is good; neither are its leaders so naive as to believe 
that, in general, federal aid may be secured without 
delegating to the federal government certain direct or 
indirect control over educational policy. 

There are four major means by which federal aid can 
be given to public education. These include: direct 
control, through specific subsidy with program-making 
power in Washington; partial control, through the sub- 
sidization of projects having a definite terminal factor; 
no control, through the providing of general subventions, 
without supervision or check; and indirect control, 
through the granting of subsidies to the specific indi- 
vidual in the form of scholarships. 

Since any further aids to education should include 
provision for improvement, it is questionable whether, 
in practical final analysis, any federal monies can be 
voted without essential checks to determine how effec- 
tively they are used. 

Direct federal control of public education policy 
through specific subventions may be illustrated by the 








Smith-Hughes Act promulgated in 1917. This act was 
presumably stimulative in character. It was not the 
theory of the federal government, using congressional 
debates as a basis, that this act should interfere with 
state control. However, during the twenty years that 
have passed since its inception, the central bureaucracy 
in Washington has progressively reinterpreted the act 
until at present the state boards for vocational educa- 
tion are merely acquiescent confirmative agencies for 
these vocational programs and the regulations as they 
are developed and projected from Washington. 

In fact, federal control over vocational education of 
the Smith-Hughes type has gone so far that in Septem- 
ber, 1936, even the state universities and teachers’ col- 
leges participating in the training of Smith-Hughes 
teachers no longer have complete control over the mem- 
bers of these specific faculties. Rules and regulations 
are made in Washington. The university must either 
conform or, upon inspection by state vocational author- 
ities, who in turn are now controlled directly through 
Washington, lose the money designated for this purpose. 
Study of the progressive operation of the Smith-Hughes 
Act is a perfect illustration of what has happened and 
normally will happen in any other area of specific or 
even general federal subvention to education. 

The second method of federal subvention is the grant- 
ing of continuous aid to school buildings through the 
current Public Works Administration or through such 
form as this activity may take in the future. Here, 
specifically, the federal government would determine 
standards, permitting the states to show need, and would 
have certain supervisory control over construction activi- 
ties. Further stimulus to improvement could be given 
by demanding sensible administrative reorganization of 
the district system. However, once the building was 
completed, federal authority would terminate and the 
more important element — complete control of the edu- 
cational program and use of the buildings — would be 
within the power of the state and the community. It 
recognizes the fact that federal control will follow appro- 
priation; it would provide safely for a quick and natural 
termination of such control. 

The third method of providing subsidy for general 
education through continuing annual appropriation with 
nothing but audit control looks plausible and simple on 
the surface. Many exponents of general federal aid 
have been misled by its simplicity. 

An illustration is the Harrison-Fletcher bill before 
the 1937 Congress. Experience-during the first Roose- 
velt administration has shown how powerful simple audit 
control was in retarding the New Deal recovery pro- 
gram. The final authority in any project appeared 
to rest in the office of the comptroller general. 
Time and again specific ‘“audit-interpretations”’ were 
made that changed the entire project. Since this office 
is not under the control of the President or Congress, 
once the appointment is made, the comptroller general 





becomes the supreme court in finance. Certain legal 
authorities are in accord with this contention. Without 
provision for standards the Harrison-Fletcher bill will 
become eventually a local tax reduction bill, as happened 
in so many states during the depression when the states 
increased their educational subventions. In too many 
instances the local communities merely reduced their 
efforts and the total amount available for educational 
purposes remained substantially the same. The teach- 
ers did not benefit. 

The fourth method, indirect subsidy through grant- 
ing sizable scholarships to individuals economically in- 
capable, has possibilities in the direction of equalizing 
opportunity on an economic basis but little for the im- 
provement of or help to general education. Unless these 
subsidies were minutely specified as to institutional 
standards, ability to profit by continued education and 
objects for permissible work, it would result in a great 
stimulation of submarginal voluntary institutions and no 
significant help to existing public institutions. It would 
tend to destroy the independence of our voluntary insti- 
tutions by subjecting them to federal surveillance. It 
would be difficult to administer this plan without a huge 
federal supervisory agency. Certain aspects may have 
merit but they certainly require much more mature 
study. 

Considering all four methods and the possibilities 
under each, in terms of the assumptions of the need for 
retaining state control and also of providing for im- 
provement, the conclusion seems inevitable that the 
safest way of securing federal aid over a long period 
is by adoption of the second method — subventions 
through the Public Works Administration for public 
school buildings. In terms of this conclusion and other 
reasons to be commented on later, the Harrison-Fletcher 
bill seems to be a doubtful legislative venture. 


Politics at Wisconsin 


1TH the specific merits of the immediately per- 
W sonal struggle between the LaFollette interests and 
President Glenn Frank of the University of Wisconsin, 
there may be differences of opinion. With the demoraliz- 
ing effect of this struggle on a notable institution of 
higher learning every member of the teaching profession 
is definitely concerned. The LaFollettes have the unique 
opportunity of showing their statesmanship calibre by 
restoring the independence and prestige this university 
had prior to 1910. 

Wisconsin’s difficulties are not of recent origin. They 
are merely the culmination of a sin committed nearly a 
generation ago by a president who forgot the true func- 
tion of a university. A state university must maintain 
definitely its réle of teaching, research and service. For 
the welfare of the state and the improvement of its gov- 
ernment its technical specialists must be constantly 
available as researchers and guides. It must, however, 
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be extremely careful not to step out of this rdle into 
the very attractive one of propagandist and promoter. 
To repeat a sound philosophy, “the professor should 
be on tap and not on top.” 

During the period when the elder LaFollette was gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, he turned to the university for aid. 
The university, definitely liberal in its policy, responded 
quickly. This procedure was sound. However, it went 
much farther and became in fact a real part of the 
elder LaFollette’s organization. Stepping out of its log- 
ical role was the initial and fundamental mistake. Once 
this course had been taken, nothing seemed to be able 
to restore that judicial attitude so essential to the inde- 
pendence of our academic institutions. Becoming parti- 
san, it became involved in the results of partisanship. 

A second weakness in structure, not apparent so long 
as institution and those in political control saw eye to 
eye, was the fundamental administration of the univer- 
sity. Instead of a governing body elected directly by 
the people, Wisconsin’s governing board was chosen 
by the governor and subject, under easy conditions, to 
removal by him. From appointment to domination and 
from domination to direct control are short steps when 
one has the urge to power. The result was inevitable 
as time advanced. Incidents are easily developed. 

It is going to take a long time to rehabilitate the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin as an independent institution of 
higher learning. The deeper lesson lies in the field of 
control. There are only two ways of safeguarding the 
independent and nonpartisan nature of our public edu- 
cational institutions. The governing board of state uni- 
versities and public systems of education should be 
elected either directly by the people or else have its 
members appointed for such long overlapping terms of 
office that no governor or his inevitable machine can 
ever control the membership of an educational board. 
Under no conditions should the civil partisan governor 
become the dominating educational official. 


Waning Newspaper Influence 


HE waning power of the newspaper as the chief vol- 

untary instrument in the formation of public opinion 
should be of much significance to the teaching profes- 
sion in its programs of social interpretation. Ten years 
ago we began to argue that the importance of the pro- 
prietary press as the principal interpretative agency 
had been overrated. The results of the recent presiden- 
tial election definitely support this contention. Al- 
though 80 per cent of the privately owned newspapers 
of the country were vigorously opposed to the admin- 
istration and presented their news, editorials and car- 
toons colored in terms of this policy, the sweeping re- 
sults of the popular vote indicated that the power of 
these presentations was distinctly inferior. Even the 
editors themselves appear to realize this fact. Captain 
Joseph Medill Patterson of the News (New York) said, 
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in part, in an editorial after the election that “this elec- 
tion demonstrated that the power of the press to sway 
public opinion is dying, if not dead . . . that people read 
newspapers these days to get facts . . . but that they 
don’t read or rely on editorials.” 

There are a number of reasons for this condition. Be- 
sides the traditional personal contact there are now new 
outlets of increasing importance for the dissemination of 
information that are beyond the control of the news- 
paper. These include the talking picture and the radio. 
Both of these agencies permit a direct personal appeal 
that is unclouded by transmission through news columns. 
They offer to the people a new basis for appraisal. The 
policy controlled newspaper suffers as a result. The col- 
oring and dilution that a newspaper normally provides 
before stories can be presented to the public have cer- 
tainly assisted in the weakening process. 

These new instruments have no significance of and 
by themselves. Their effectiveness depends on the per- 
sonality and the ideas behind them. President Roose- 
velt, Father Coughlin, Doctor Townsend, the Reverend 
Gerald Smith and Governor Landon all used these agen- 
cies profusely. Consequently there must be another fac- 
tor that most analyses overlook. This is the increasing 
power of discrimination on the part of the voter. It may 
possibly be the effect of education. 

The immediate application of this decreasing news- 
paper influence to the field of social interpretation does 
not mean that the teaching profession can ignore the 
newspaper in acquainting the people with the value, con- 
ditions and needs of the school. It simply reorients it 
with respect to proportional value. It does mean that 
the most important agency in the process of continuing 
interpretation lies in the field of adult education where, 
through direct and radio contact with individuals and 
groups, the educational institution and the organized 
teaching profession can reach the interested audience di- 
rectly and, without a series of interpretations and dilu- 
tions, analyze problems and suggest solutions. The audi- 
ence is sufficiently mature and is capable of forming its 
own decisions. All education needs is the opportunity 
to make the presentation. If a dynamic public opinion 
can be formed among the people, the proprietary press 
will be one of the first agencies to sense this fact and 
adjust its editorial policies accordingly. Circulation is 
co-king with advertising in the publishing field. 

It is patently no longer necessary for the profession to 
prostitute the schools servilely to a newspaper publish- 
er’s whim or fancy, or to permit the exploitation of 
the schools for the selfish interests of newspapers. It is 
only essential to maintain natural and professionally 
possible relations with the press. As for the basic agency 
in social interpretation, let the schools and the teaching 
profession go directly to the people. 
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A Set-Up for 


Pupils in a sight-saving class in Indi- 
anapolis are at work above; at the 
right, field workers of the social serv- 
ice department dictate case histories. 








Girls in the opportunity school prepare their 
own lunches. Self-confidence and pride in their 
work as well as vocational training are gained. 





An extensive program to determine hearing 
loss has been carried on in the Indianapolis 
schools. A teacher is using the audiometer. 
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HE rapid growth of our public 

schools and the necessity for 

meeting this growth through a 
rather formal type of organization 
have laid the schools open to the 
charge that they are organized on a 
“mass production” basis. The de- 
pression, with the necessity for re- 
ducing staffs and thus increasing the 
size of classes, has made this criticism 
more cogent than ever. This period 
through which we have just passed 
has quite definitely stopped the move- 
ment toward individual work in our 
classrooms through the medium of 
smaller classes. 

The one aspect of our educational 
work that remains personal in its rela- 
tionships with the individual student 
is personnel work. Even in this im- 
portant branch, the tendency during 
the last three or four years has been 
to increase the load of the case work- 
ers to the point at which individual 
work becomes, if not impossible, cer- 
tainly much more difficult. Fortu- 
nately there is a decided trend toward 
the restoration of pupil personnel 
workers. 

I class as personnel workers at- 
tendance officers, visiting teachers, 
social workers, school physicians, 
school dentists, school nurses, school 
psychologists, school psychiatrists, 
deans of girls and deans of boys in 
our high schools. 

The two aspects of personnel work 
to be mentioned here are the admin- 
istrative and the functional. 

In a city large enough to maintain 
a sizable staff, the following organi- 
zation is suggested: an assistant 
superintendent in charge of personnel 
work (or any other title one may wish 
to use). Assigned to him are the 
following divisions: 

1. The Division of Health. This 
includes doctors, dentists, school 
nurses and dental hygienists. 
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A personal interview is the first step in a truancy problem. 


2. The Division of the Psychiatric 
Clinic. Attached to this division will 
be a psychiatrist, a psychologist and 
a number of assistants depending 
upon the size of the system. 

3. The Division of Special Edu- 
cation. To this division will be as- 
signed teachers of the hard of 
hearing, sight conservation, crippled 
children, fresh air room, mentally 
handicapped, exceptionally gifted and 
of such other groups of children as 
may be found in large enough num- 
bers to warrant classes. 

4. The Division of Social Service. 
This should consist of a director and 
social workers, or visitors. The 
number depends upon the size of the 
problem. 

This type of organization is, in its 
skeleton form, recommended because 
it is essential that all of these various 
services—health, psychiatry, special 
education, and social service—work 
together; otherwise lack of efficiency 
will ensue and the children, who 
should be served, will suffer. 

The relationship between the divi- 
sion of health and that of special edu- 
cation is particularly to the point. 


The division of health, in its routine 
examinations of children, will discover 
some who are hard of hearing and 
some whose visual difficulties are such 
as to constitute definite handicaps. 
The division of health through the 
nurses will report to the director of 
special education. Provision can 
then be made for these pupils to enter 
special classes designed to aid them 
in overcoming their difficulties. 

Another illustration of the necessity 
for close relationship in these depart- 
ments is seen in the case of boys with 
problems. A principal of an elemen- 
tary school discovers that she has a 
case that does not respond to sugges- 
tions or to such readjustments in 
schedule as the principal may be able 
to make. This boy very properly is 
referred to the psychiatric clinic. 
Upon examination it is determined 
that he needs special attention and 
he is therefore referred by the clinic 
to the director of special education, 
who makes provision for him to be 
enrolled in one of the classes for the 
mentally handicapped. 

The number of instances in which 
the social worker would use the divi- 








sion of health, the psychiatric clinic 
or the division of special education 
are sO numerous as not to need more 
than a mention. Obviously, the social 
workers must have the whole-hearted 
cooperation of each of these divisions 
if they are to render anything like a 
maximum degree of service. 

This skeleton outline of the organ- 
ization is more remarkable, perhaps, 
for what it excludes than for what it 
includes. You have already noted 
that I make no mention of attend- 
ance officers. 

Truant officers are as extinct as the 
dodo. I understand that attendance 
officers are also headed for extinction. 
The day is happily passed when any 
asthmatic, broken-down police officer, 
whose arches will no longer support 
him on a beat, is assigned to the pub- 
lic schools as a truant officer. 

Some objection may be raised on 
the grounds that the schools are 
charged with the enforcement of the 
compulsory education law, and there- 
fore that it is necessary to have dep- 
uty attendance officers who can take 
such cases, as may be deemed neces- 
sary, into court for prosecution. I 
can state my personal feeling only 
and that is that this is not the right 
procedure. The better procedure 
from the standpoint of the court, the 
schools and the child would seem to 
be for the social workers to report 
such cases of habitual truancy as they 
are unable to help to the juvenile 
court and request the juvenile court, 
through its own deputies, to enforce 
the law. 

There is probably no more contro- 
versial question in personnel work 
than that of an attendance division. 
Perhaps the solution suggested is a 
bit radical, but it has worked well for 
many years in Indianapolis. 


Organization Plan 


To summarize the administrative 
phase of personnel work, it is sug- 
gested: 

1. That the personnel work be 
assigned to an assistant superintend- 
ent and that under the direction of 
this assistant superintendent there be 
established the divisions of health, 
psychiatry, special education and so- 
cial service. 

2. There must be a close working 
relationship between these divisions 
if the best results from personnel 
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work are to be obtained. Petty jeal- 
ousies, striving for recognition, im- 
proper ambitions—all of these very 
human tendencies—will injure greatly 
the work of the personnel worker. 
Close cooperation between divisions 
is a real necessity. 

3. That there be no attendance 
officers as such, because while the en- 
forcement of the compulsory educa- 
tion law is properly the work of this 
division, it is felt that the preliminary 
steps of prosecution should be taken 
by officers of the court rather than by 
social workers in the public school 
system. 

4. That the personnel work in our 
high schools be carried on by deans 
of women and deans of men in co- 
operation with such social workers as 
may be assigned to the high schools 
from the central office. While these 
deans in most of their relationships 
quite naturally will be responsible 
directly to the high school principals, 
there are some relationships for which 
they will be responsible directly to 
the assistant superintendent in charge 
of personnel work. Many of our high 
schools today are doing, in the face 
of great difficulties, a fine piece of 
personnel work. 

The other phase of personnel work 
is the functional aspect of the various 
divisions just discussed. 


Work of Health Department 


The first function of the health 
department is, of course, preventive. 
It is designed to prevent epidemics 
of smallpox, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough or other serious physical en- 
emies of children. It is expected that 
these will be prevented by routine 
but thorough examinations of all pu- 
pils in the schools at regular stated 
intervals. 

A second function is educational. 
Through the nurses and through the 
work in the courses of study certain 
fundamental rules of health are 
learned by the children. While the 
functions of the division of health 
from this aspect touch every child in 
the school system, it must have a 
working arrangement with all other 
divisions of personnel work. 

The functions of the psychiatric 
clinic, in general, may be described 
as three: diagnostic, preventive and, 
to a limited degree, corrective. We 
have already learned much and are 





rapidly learning more about the im- 
portance of the emotional life of the 


child. We know there are certain 
types of emotional instability with 
which the regular school classroom 
cannot, with any degree of success, 
hope to deal. 

If the routine examination of the 
division of health fails to locate any 
outstanding physical cause for emo- 
tional instability, then recommenda- 
tion to the psychiatric clinic is clearly 
indicated. A proper diagnosis and 
the recommendation of certain cor- 
rective measures may act as a pre- 
ventive of future difficulties and may 
make for better adjustment by the 
pupil. 

Full cooperation must be given to 
and by every other department of 
the school system. 


Care of the Handicapped 


The functions of the division of 
special education are the care and 
training of the physically handi- 
capped and the care and training of 
the mentally handicapped. Tech- 
niques have been well developed for 
the training of crippled children, both 
for the remedying of certain physical 
defects and in aiding these boys and 
girls better to adjust themselves to 
their environments. All types of 
therapeutic work are found in these 
schools. 

Quite as essential, however, in 
many cases is an emotional adjust- 
ment, suggestions for which will be 
provided by the psychiatric clinic. 
To a limited degree the same is true 
of the hard of hearing and the sight 
conservation classes. 

Whenever possible the director of 
special education replaces in a normal 
situation pupils who have been as- 
signed to special classes. We have 
many instances of pupils assigned to 
these special classes who have re- 
entered regular public school work 
and have completed their courses with 
a considerable degree of success. This 
is particularly true of pupils who go 
from our School for Crippled Chil- 
dren to one of our high schools. They 
not only have increased their physical 
powers, but they have gained a de- 
gree of self-confidence that is an es- 
sential factor in their physical and 
emotional rehabilitation. 

The functions of the social workers 
or school visitors are these: 
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Hearing tests are an integral part of a good pupil personnel program. 


1. To aid in the enforcing of the 
compulsory education law as_ indi- 
cated earlier. This we feel can best 
be done by referring such cases to the 
juvenile court. 

2. To issue working certificates- 
a task which in size, at least, has not 
been particularly onerous the last 
three or four years. 

3. To place certain pupils not only 
in jobs, but in school. 

4. To guide those pupils referred 
to them, both as to their life careers 
and as to their school careers. 

5. To give relief. In many school 
systems the last five years this has 
quite overshadowed all other phases 
of the social worker’s task. Many 
of our social workers, or visitors, have 
been so busy on problems of relief 
that they have not had time to con- 
sider the more serious adjustment 
problems with which they are trained 
to deal. 

There is one aspect of the relief 
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problem that is of tremendous im- 
port. Handing out of shoes, clothing, 
books and carfare can be done quite 
speedily and efficiently by an experi- 
enced visitor. It is far more difficult, 
however, so to distribute this relief 
that there will be no humiliation or 
pauperization on the part of the re- 
cipient. Some fear, with good reason, 
that the large amount of relief that 
has been given by the government 
and the schools during the last four 
or five years may rear a generation 
altogether too willing and too accus- 
tomed to lean for support on govern- 
ment, be it local, state or federal. 

It takes the utmost’ skill, training 
and experience to avoid making dole- 
hunters of this generation of school 
children. Many of them are encour- 
aged in this attitude by their parents. 
One of the greatest services that the 
visitors will render to this generation 
is to keep it from acquiring the atti- 
tude of dependence and to help it 


preserve the priceless character in- 
gredient of independence. 

6. To render adjustment service. 
This is the greatest contribution that 
school visitors make to the school 
system. For purposes of discussion 
I have broken down this adjustment 
service into seven constituent parts. 
They are: 

A. Interpreting the child’s prob- 
lem to the parent. Need any more be 
said on this point? You all know how 
blind some parents are to the vital 
problems of their children. I learned 
the other day of an institute to be 
held in New York, in the near future, 
for the purpose of “debunking 
motherhood.” It seems that the 
originator of this idea believes that 
while there are, of course, millions of 
mothers who are all that tradition 
and legend make them, there are some 
who are ignorant and some who are 
selfish. Any _ experienced social 
worker could “debunk” the idea that 
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all parents are wise in handling the 
problems of their children. 

B. Interpreting the parents’ prob- 
lem to the child. This is an essential 
aspect of the work of the social vis- 
itor, because parents have problems 
no less than their children. When the 
child understands these problems he 
is likely to be much more sympathetic 
in his attitude toward his parents. He 
learns that they are struggling with 
finances; that«the father is worried 
for fear of losing his position; that 
the mother is in ill health and does 
not have the means for proper treat- 
ment. Whatever the reason, many of 
the children, when they. are aware of 
the problems of their parents, are 
quick to become more considerate 
and more helpful. 

C. Interpreting the child’s prob- 
lem to the teacher. All teachers are 
not wise and gentle and considerate. 
Teachers as well as parents frequent- 
ly make mistakes in dealing with 
children. Sometimes these mistakes 
are tragic in their consequences. 
When the social worker lays before 
the teacher the environment from 
which the child comes and gives her 
a comprehensive idea of the back- 
ground of this pupil who is troubling 
her, the teacher will understand the 
child better and a serious breach be- 
tween the two may be avoided. 


Clash of Classroom Personalities 


D. Personality adjustment with 
teachers. We all recognize the fact 
that personalities clash. Frequently 
the transfer of a child from one room 
to another or from one district to 
another eliminates much difficulty. 
All workers know that it is quite es- 
sential in problem cases that there 
shall be these personality adjust- 
ments. 

E. Personality adjustment with 
the child’s companions. Transfers 
from one school district to another, 
when possible, are a device frequent- 
ly used by experienced social workers 
when the problems of the child seem 
to revolve around the relationships 
with his companions. 

Perhaps he is being bullied, nagged, 
teased, humiliated or ridiculed by his 
companions. If this continues, it is 
almost certain to result in personality 
damage. The child may develop a 
definite inferiority complex that will 
aandicap him all the rest of his life. 
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A happy adjustment with one’s com- 
panions is a solution to which skilful 
social visitors often resort. 

F. Relationships with organized 
groups. I refer to such groups as the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Boys’ Club, settlements, 
Camp Fire Girls and school clubs. 
Sometimes the turning point in the 
life of the child comes when he or 
she joins’ one of these organized 
groups, becomes interested in the ob- 
jectives for -which they .stand and 
finds in them an outlet for his surplus 
energy. 


nize that these organized groups are 
not for all boys and girls and that 
there may be many unhappy results 
from assigning or urging membership 
in these organizations for certain 
children. 

G. Reassignment as to courses of 
study. In high school it frequently 
occurs that the problems confronting 
a pupil are removed when he is re- 
adjusted to his courses of study. One 
of the great advantages and contribu- 
tions of the modern high school is its 
elasticity in the matter of pupil ad- 
justment. 

The social worker will discover 
quickly whether or not the pupil is 
properly classified. Perhaps he is 
taking Latin when he should be tak- 
ing tinsmithing, or perhaps he is tak- 
ing tinsmithing when he should be 
taking Latin. Much potential trouble 
may be avoided by a skilful adjust- 
ment of school programs. 

There are many other phases of 
adjustment service which successful 
school visitors use. These seven are 
cited merely to give some indication 
of the scope of the problem. All of 
the services discussed have as their 
major aim prevention. Nowadays we 
are trying to discover problems when 
they first appear and through proper 
diagnosis and corrective measures to 
prevent later trouble. 


Aims of Personnel Work 


To summarize the functional aspect 
of personnel work: 

1. Its major aim is preventive. 
Personnel workers make their great- 
est contribution when they discover 
personality problems at the beginning 
stages rather than when they attack 
the same problems after they have 
become acute. “An ounce of preven- 


\ But often the opposite is, 
true. Skilled social: workers recog-~ 


tion is worth a pound of cure” is as 
true of personnel work as it is of 
medicine. : 

2. The various personnel services 
are an integral part of the school 
work and are most effective when so 
regarded. To regulate attendance by 
adjustment rather than force; to 
stimulate interest by a psychological 
study of the child’s interests and ca- 
pabilities; to rouse ambition by so 
regulating the child’s school career 
that he will be encouraged rather than 


discouraged, are three important con- 


tributions that personnel work makes 
to the development of the pupil. 

3. Its chief function is, therefore, 
adjustment of the child to his school 
environment. In making this adjust- 
ment it is necessary to call upon all 
the resources of the school: the health 
service, the psychiatric clinic, the di- 
vision of special education and the 
skilled services of the social workers. 

4. From this point of view per- 
sonnel work is guidance in its best 
and most comprehensive sense. This 
guidance may take, and usually does 
take, many forms. It may be con- 
cerned with the proper receiving of 
relief, with the wise selection of sub- 
jects and courses, with placement in 
jobs and with interpreting the child 
to his parents, to his school, to his 
companions and even to himself. 





Junior Audubon Clubs 


Junior Audubon Clubs are provid- 
ing activity programs in natural 
science work in many schools. 
Through these clubs the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, 1775 
Broadway, New York City, promotes 
the protection and preservation of 
wild life. Last year more than 155,000 
children were enrolled in 5,500 clubs. 
The membership is ten cents. 

The children in a club participate 
in carrying on a nationwide campaign 
for conservation and receive a mem- 
bership button and six leaflets about 
birds. Each leaflet contains a colored 
plate, an outline drawing that the 
child may color, and charming texts 
written by Roger Tory Peterson, 
author of “A Field Guide to the 
Birds.” Each teacher organizing a 
club of twenty-five or more members 
receives a year’s free subscription to 
Bird-Lore, the official magazine. 
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The Profession Must Choose 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN 


HE teaching profession in the 

United States is faced with a 

grave choice. It must determine 
whether to maintain its traditional 
role of impartiality or to join forces 
and take sides with either organized 
labor or with organized capital. Some 
go further and maintain the choice 
is distinctly between acceptance of 
the doctrines of the extreme Left or 
of the extreme Right. Important out- 
comes for American public education 
are contingent on this choice. It 
therefore seems desirable that ex- 
treme care should be used in arriving 
at a final decision. Final decisions 
are generally irrevocable and have 
far-reaching implications and results. 
As a group of intelligent and respon- 
sible adults the teaching profession 
should discuss and should examine as 
objectively as possible all points of 
view. 

Acceptance of the thesis that the 
American people will continue in 
terms of their tradition and destiny 
—retaining and perfecting the demo- 
cratic way of life—orients our point 
of view immediately. It is on the 
acceptance of this thesis that our ar- 
gument is extended. 


Democratic Way of Life 


The democratic way of life is re- 
flected in the agency created for its 
promulgation and maintenance—the 
state. The democratic state is plural- 
istic, its sovereignty is inherent in all 
of the people and its function is to 
serve as a social facilitating agency 
for the individuals and groups of 
which it is comprised. 

This pluralistic state has no finality 
either in name or form; it may and 
it does appear differently at different 
periods and in different places. Its 
essential and fundamental character- 
istics should be tolerance, freedom 
and opportunity to strive for the good 
things in life, and respect for the 
individual. The democratic state 
is characterized by tremendous diver- 
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sity in interests and beliefs; even 
fairly complete uniformity is much 
more rare than many have brought 
themselves to believe. One hundred 
per cent conformity is a fairy tale de- 
vised by Babbitts. 

It is only as the freedom of the 
individual to differ and to persuade 
others by lawful means is maintained 
through the exercise of our agitative 
liberties — freedom of _ publication, 
freedom of petition, freedom of as- 
sembly, and freedom of worship — 
that democracy can exist and can 
progress. 

The admission and use of these 
liberties normally produce much di- 
versity of interest, opinion and 
thought. In times of stress or great 
fear these liberties tend to be re- 
stricted. Constant struggle is neces- 
sary to maintain them at all times. 


Interest and Pressure Groups 


The people within a modern demo- 
cratic state are organized and operate 
to a considerable extent through vol- 
untary associations called interest 
groups. In their more dynamic as- 
pects these resolve themselves into 
pressure groups. These associations 
include capital, labor, management, 
the professions, religious, social, poli- 
tical and cultural groups. Owing to 
diversity of interest every individual 
may find himself a member of several 
interest groups and will tend to op- 
erate within each in terms of its 
numerous interests colored by his 
specific desire at a specific time. In 
other words, within each interest 
group one finds the same range of 
diversity that is more obvious be- 
tween different interest groups. They 
are as diverse and numerous as there 
are group interests. 

The function of the democratic 
state is to secure group action through 
the voluntary cooperation of these 
numerous and diverse individual and 
group interests. An accepted policy at 
all times represents a working com- 





Shall teachers take sides 
with organized labor or 
with organized capital? 
Must they accept the doc- 
trines of the extreme Left 
or the extreme Right? The 
Editor believes the profes- 
sion can maintain its tra- 
ditional role of impartiality. 





promise between minority extremes. 
The democratic state is not primarily 
coercive in character. Except in grave 
emergencies, coercion is applied only 
in areas in which the majority of 
people believe uniformity essential. 

It naturally follows that the demo- 
cratic state must be an impartial 
state, a coordinator, a common de- 
nominator through which these many 
interests may express themselves. In 
practice it is true that certain inter- 
ests may temporarily exercise unusual 
power. Over any appreciable unit of 
time the combination and pressure of 
opposed interest groups tend to re- 
store a workable if not always a com- 
pletely rational alignment. 


Schools Under Partnership Control 


The state includes a number of 
governmental agencies through which 
it operates. One of these agencies is 
the school. Public education in the 
United States is legally a function of 
the several states through specific 
delegation of this authority by the 
people. Their delegation is expressed 
in state constitutions, amplified by 
statute and sustained by judicial re- 
view and appraisal. However, the 
complete authority over education 
has never been delegated to the state. 
American schools still represent le- 
gally a partnership between home and 
state. The people even go further 
and retain the right of the family to 
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protest against the manner in which 
the state operates its schools by pro- 
viding special nonpublic agencies at 
private expense for the education of 
their children. The nonpublic school 
is functionally an agency of protest. 
Its protection is essential for de- 
mocracy. 

The traditional and legal concept 
of the American public schools is that 
of an impartial, classless agency in 
which all the children of all the peo- 
ple, unless their parents will other- 
wise, may receive instruction and be 
subjected to those cultural patterns 
(expressed in the curriculum) by 
which the cultural heritage is trans- 
mitted and their individual capacities 
are developed to the greatest extent 
compatible with current institutional 
efficiency. 

Since the culture of a democratic 
order is constantly in flux, the demo- 
cratic school must be a dynamic one, 
changing with social need. It is, how- 
ever, the tendency of all institutions 
to crystallize and become static; 
hence there is normally a continuing 
struggle between the progressive and 
the conservative elements within the 
institutions to secure changes that are 
needed. 


When Teaching Is Democratic 


The function of the democratic 
school is to socialize and to indoc- 
trinate individuals with the demo- 
cratic tradition which, in turn, is 
based on the agitative liberties of the 
individual and the group. The ade- 
quate expression of the democratic 
educational process is the progressive 
teaching of children and adults, in 
terms of their maturity, to be open- 
minded, tolerant and kindly toward 
the beliefs of others; to collect evi- 
dence and facts; to think logically 
and reasonably; to make wise indi- 
vidual and social choices, and to de- 
velop for living and improvement in 
living the essential disciplines of self- 
direction, self-appraisal and _ self- 
control. 

The autocracy of the academic 
tradition, both in teaching and in ad- 
ministration, interferes to an appre- 
ciable extent with the normal opera- 
tion of democratic teaching. 

As the most important agency of 
social propaganda in the state, the 
democratic public school does not 
hang suspended in space. It is no 
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more free than are any other facili- 
tating agencies provided by the peo- 
ple for the satisfaction of their indi- 
vidual and social needs. It does not 
operate in a social vacuum responsive 
only to academic whim. It lives and 
works at all times within the limits 
of the social pattern which, in prac- 
tice, means the adult world. 

Since the partnership between 
home and school is expressed admin- 
istratively by small localities, there 
will tend to be a considerable varia- 
tion in the limits of realistic func- 
tioning between different states and 
areas within the individual state. 

The effectiveness of the function- 
ing school is conditioned therefore by 
the degree of confidence that the 
adult world possesses concerning it. 
This confidence is built upon under- 
standing, trust and appreciation. To 
retain and develop this confidence the 
public school must strive to achieve 
its ideal of equality of opportunity in 
terms of capacity, to be nonsectarian, 
nonpartisan and classless. It must 
itself become democratic. 

So long as the democratic school 
remains an impartial social agency 
around which all interest-groups can 
rally for the satisfaction of certain 
common interests, and so long as this 
institution is sufficiently capable of 
interpreting itself to adult society at 
large, it will be able to function effec- 
tively. 

Teachers have three aspects: as 
individuals, as teachers and as mem- 
bers of a profession. 


Teacher Occupies Judicial Position 


As an individual each teacher un- 
doubtedly has the same right as any 
other citizen. He can make his own 
religious, political, economic and so- 
cial choices. He can direct his per- 
sonal life in accordance with his con- 
science and his beliefs. For these 
choices he must assume sole respon- 
sibility. 

Naturally a choice indicates a po- 
tential outcome. Outcomes, again, 
lead to certain reactions on the indi- 
vidual. Since it is difficult in practice 
to find always sufficient elbow space 
in which to make free choice, specific 
professional limitations upon individ- 
ual freedom appear traditionally. 
These are not inherent in the situa- 
tion but are mentioned simply because 
they have evolved out of tradition and 


must be considered in any realistic 
approach to the subject. 

The individual, in his teacher as- 
pect, as the operating agent of the 
school as a social agency, must reflect 
the character of the institution itself. 
He is more than an individual, be- 
coming for all practical purposes the 
institution’s operating aspect. The 
public school teacher in the United 
States occupies an essentially judicial 
position. Whatever his individual 
choices, in the classroom he must 
divest himself of personal prejudice 
and emotion; he must be _ nonsec- 
tarian, nonpartisan, nondoctrinaire 
and nonmissionary. 


Shall Teachers Affiliate With Labor? 


The state also expects positive 
qualities of its servants. He must be 
loyal and genuinely moral. He must 
inspire confidence in the parents or 
he will be discarded by these partners 
in social enterprise. No amount of 
statutory enactment will prevent this 
expression of democratic choice. The 
effectiveness of the public school 
teacher in the United States depends 
not only on his ability as an instruc- 
tor but also upon his ability to gain 
and to retain the confidence of the 
people. 

As a teacher he will never be free 
to perform at will in terms of his 
specialized personal beliefs, fancies or 
phobias. The limits of freedom will 
be conditioned at any time by the 
specific beliefs of the specific commu- 
nity and type of institution which he 
serves. As soon as he steps out of his 
judicial rdle, he is in danger of re- 
prisals from either individuals, special 
interests or the community as a 
whole. When the teacher falls under 
suspicion of partisanship, the impar- 
tial character of the school also suf- 
fers. 

The teacher should become a mem- 
ber of a professional interest group 
to protect and improve the school, to 
provide for personal growth through 
mutual stimulation, and for protec- 
tion. Membership in the teaching pro- 
fession entails a moral responsibility 
for interpreting the value, conditions 
and needs of public education to the 
people. 

The effectiveness of this group 
interpretation is conditioned by the 
confidence the people have in the 
teachers’ unselfish, judicial attitude. 
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If a profession means anything it in- 
cludes the responsibility for improve- 
ment. Our highly specialized society 
provides better protection for the av- 
erage individual when he is reenforced 
by the strength of the group. Here 
arises the question of technique or 
strategy whereby greater protection 
may be secured. There appear to be 
three divergent choices. 

Shall the teachers join the chamber 
of commerce, affiliate with organized 
labor or shall the teachers remain as a 
profession close to their official rdéle 
as agents of the state, impartial and 
nonpartisan? 

In his individual aspect, each 
teacher has full freedom of cheice and 
of consequences. In_ his _profes- 
sional relationship, it is questionable 
whether the field of choice can be so 
wide. Since the fundamental strength 
of the teacher lies in his impartiality 
and his position as social referee in 
a classless school, any action that re- 
duces essential confidence is some- 
thing to be pondered carefully. Pro- 
fessional affiliation with capital or 
management groups is extremely dan- 
gerous and unwise. It naturally de- 
creases the confidence of other groups 
and interests. Affiliation with organ- 
ized labor, as a specific group, also 
destroys the confidence in teacher in- 
tegrity of groups normally diverse 
from these specific interests. In a 
similar way, affiliation with certain 
fire-eating militarists will dampen the 
enthusiasm of those who do not be- 
lieve in war. Direct affiliation with 
extreme pacifists would certainly 
cause questioning on the part of other 
groups more realistically inclined. 

It is doubtful whether the teaching 
profession can drop its traditional 
role of impartiality and still retain the 
popular confidence as the impartial 
teachers of all groups. Nor can teach- 
ers, aS a profession, make specific 
group affiliation and remain disin- 
terested in other spheres. Treaties and 
affiliations demand quid pro quo! This 
world offers nothing without demand- 
ing its price. Teachers as a group do 
not rise much above any similar cross 
section of the people. Let us not fool 
ourselves in that respect. 

Teachers are suffering from the ef- 
fects of the depression. They are 
nervous and to some extent jittery. 
This condition is easily understood 
and demands sympathy. Yet it should 
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not blind the profession to the 
possibilities of achievement of their 
objectives through up-to-the-present 
unexplored possibilities of effective 
professional organization, independ- 
ent and impartial. 

Democratic life is a constant strug- 
gle between robust interests. It 
evolves through struggle and through 
compromise. In certain aspects it al- 
ways needs a referee. The state for 
political life and the school for child 





and adult educational life should fur- 
nish a means through which diverse 
groups and interests can harmonize 
their differences and progressively 
learn the greater lessons of coopera- 
tion. Democracy cannot be achieved 
by wishing for it. It can only come 
as we are willing to work for it. To 
safeguard human liberties and human 
rights, and to protect all of the chil- 
dren of all of the people, is a program 
worthy of the teacher. 





A Vocational Director Speaks 


HAVE often wondered, when read- 
| ing educational magazines, if the 
authors really practice the ideas they 
have of vocational education. I have 
been promoting this kind of work for 
twenty years. During all this time, I 
have never been able to put into prac- 
tice some of the common conceptions 
relative to the promotion and admin- 
istration of this type of education. 

Prior to entering college to prepare 
for teaching, I was employed in indus- 
try. When I look back upon those 
years I find they were very profit- 
able to me. At no time did I feel that 
I was working with the lower levels 
of intelligence. 

I am unwilling to believe that the 
wheels of industry are turned by the 
lower levels of our intelligence. I do 
not know whether the average teacher 
really believes they are, but I can 
say their actions would indicate that 
they do. When they have a boy who 
is impossible, either mentally, morally 
or physically, he is advised to trans- 
fer to the vocational department. 

The vocational teacher might be 
partly to blame for this attitude. It 
is his duty to acquaint his fellow 
teachers with his work and let them 
know the demands that are made on 
it by industry. Another thing he 
should do is to set up clearly in the 
teachers’ minds the difference be- 
tween industrial arts and vocational 
education. I am sure a well organ- 
ized industrial arts course can take 
the low I. Q.’s and maladjusted and 
do a great deal for them. 

A trade course set up in a voca- 


By F. R. LOVE 


tional department is for specific train- 
ing. It should be made up of a se- 
lect group of individuals who know 
what they want and can profit from 
the work. In no case should they be 
there for disciplinary purposes or be- 
cause of academic failures. 

The fact that a boy fails in the 
regular high school work is no rea- 
son for his entering the vocational 
department. Because his subjects are 
of a more practical nature does not 
mean they are necessarily made 
easier. Mathematics, English and sci- 
ence still require ability to think even 
though they may be connected to a 
chain of gears. 

I cannot understand why the aver- 
age teacher feels the vocational sub- 
jects easier and, in a way, inferior 
to the regular academic program. It 
seems to me that the main purpose of 
our educational system should be the 
making for good citizenship. If a 
certain group of subjects can do this, 
even though they apply to a job, why 
should they be considered inferior? 

If a boy can be trained to be a 
happy, good American citizen through 
the medium of carpentry, why are not 
the subjects he takes just as impor- 
tant as those taken for a professional 
career? The carpenter is as necessary 
to society as the professional man. 

We need to set up courses not for 
class recognition but for the develop- 
ment of the individual regardless of 
where he may be found. Not until 
then can our subject matter be used 
to advantage for the development of 
a democratic society. 
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To School There Came 


Nothing Less Than a Public Library! 


HE Harrisburg Public Library 
began service as a free library 
on Jan. 1, 1914, but cooperation 
of the library with the Harrisburg 
public schools began before that date. 
A training school for teachers was 
at that time a part of the public 
school system under the direction of 
Anne U. Wert. By arrangement 
with the superintendent of schools 
and Miss Wert, I, then organizing 
the library, gave a course of instruc- 
tion to the normal class in the use of 
reference books, in the evaluation and 
use of periodicals, in the history of 
children’s literature and knowledge 
of current children’s books, and, 
finally, in the value of close coopera- 
tion between the schools and the pub- 
lic library. The lectures were supple- 
mented by a course in story telling 
and knowledge of legends and folk- 
lore. 
These courses were given until the 
normal class was discontinued, and 
have had a lasting value in the un- 






An ever widening 
circle of interests. 
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derstanding of the teachers then in 
training of library aims and methods. 

The children’s room in the library 
was from the first a chief interest and 
a special collection of books was be- 
gun to be of service to teachers and 
as supplemental material for class 
work. 

In 1915, when the library collec- 
tion had grown large enough to jus- 
tify a beginning in extension service, 
classroom libraries in the elementary 
schools were begun. The first year’s 
service was given to the buildings se- 
lected by the superintendent as most 
in need of encouragement of reading 
habits. The school service increased 
with each year until classroom libra- 
ries were in all the elementary schools 
from the third grade to junior high. 


By ALICE R. EATON 


Reference service to school children 
and teachers increased at the main 
library and was most effective when, 
th-ough the cooperation of teachers, 
the library was given early informa- 
tion as to topics assigned and debates 
to be prepared. 

Beginning in 1918, a special service 
was offered to high school pupils. 
Talks on the use of the library were 
given before high school assemblies, 
and English classes were brought to 
the library for instruction in the use 
of the catalogue, reference books, de- 
bate material and required reading 
for college preparation. For several 
years a member of the library staff 
served as librarian at the old Central 
High School. With the opening of the 
new high school buildings in the fall 
of 1926, a high school librarian was 
appointed. 

When Dr. Thomas Edward Fine- 
gan was secretary of public instruc- 
tion, a state educational conference 
was called. In the library section our 
librarian was asked to give an account 
of work accomplished in the schools 
and our plan was recommended for 
the smaller cities of the state. 

The early work of the library in 
the elementary schools was under the 
direction of the children’s librarian 
but with the school year 1928-29, 
Mrs. Hallie M. Grimes was appointed 
school librarian and a special school 
department created, classroom libra- 
ries were extended, the first central 
room (at the Boas building) was 
opened, and closer cooperation in 
book selection, in the study of special 
needs and in establishing reading hab- 
its became possible. 

As the work grew it became neces- 
sary to increase the staff, until by 
1935-36, four full-time trained work- 
ers were required in school service. 
In ten buildings, where space permits, 
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The Harrisburg library has a turnover of nearly thirty books per elementary school pupil during the school year. 


special library rooms have been fur- 
nished and equipped, and on “library 
day,” once a week, each teacher 
brings her class for a library period. 
Books for home reading are selected 
and exchanged for those read. The 
children are taught library arrange- 
ment so they can find their own books 
and they are encouraged to browse, 
examining the books that attract their 
interest. 

One phase of the work is the devel- 
opment of good citizenship in the 
library. The traits of character and 
phases of good conduct that are em- 
phasized are: (1) consideration of 
the rights of others as shown by 
orderliness, quietness and courtesy to 
one another as well as to teachers and 
librarians; and (2) cooperation, a 
sense of responsibility in duties as- 
signed, dignity of mutual service and 
punctuality in returning books. 

Older children are trained as 
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library club members to perform defi- 
nite tasks in keeping the library in 
order, in assisting class members to 
find needed material and later in 
helping with other library routine. 

Statistics regarding library use are 
of little value in a general article, 
but it may be of some significance 
that with a census of elementary 
school pupils approximating 7,000 
this year, our circulation has reached 
200,000 for the school year, a turn- 
over of nearly thirty books per pupil 
and of at least 25 per pupil in the 
school collection. 

Books in the school libraries, with 
the exception of certain reference 
books, are sent from the public li- 
brary, where they are selected with 
the greatest care. Graded lists issued 
by the American Library Association, 
state educational lists and other de- 
pendable authorities are consulted, as 
are the special needs of the pupils 


served. Timeliness is also an element 
considered, in order that pupils may 
find in their library the material 
needed to supplement and enliven 
their class work, dramatic work, 
school activities and special hobbies. 
New books are discussed with the 
teachers when they are added to the 
collection, so that all may be familiar 
with them. Teaching aids are in- 
cluded in each school collection to 
save time for busy teachers and make 
helpful material easily available. 

A proper understanding of the use 
of books is essential in modern edu- 
cation and, as free access to the best 
literature becomes more universal, 
education for the individual need not 
cease with the end of school life. 
Books are the storehouse of the 
world’s knowledge, and no man or 
woman who has learned their use 
need ever want for good companions 
or for intellectual meat and drink. 
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Tips on Current Topics 


By DUDLEY T. HORTON 


URRENT events, a social study 

with which we are in daily 

contact, has received least sci- 
entific encouragement and investiga- 
tion on the part of curriculum build- 
ers and reorganizers. For more than 
thirty years current events has been 
proving its value as a classroom aid 
and even as a subject of study. 

The development of this subject 
began in the secondary school, and 
later extended down to the junior high 
school and elementary school levels. 
Materials for study and teaching, 
once scarce, are appearing with in- 
creasing rate and in broadened scope 
and greater amounts. Courses of 
study in about one-half of the states 
and in many of the more enterprising 
and progressive cities now specify the 
use of at least one period in each 
school week for the teaching of cur- 
rent events. 


Immediate Objectives 


The study of current events should 
provide motivation toward good citi- 
zenship. Some of the immediate edu- 
cational objectives are: 

1. The creation in the mind of the 
pupil of a liberal point of view, an 
open mind and an appreciation of the 
significance of everyday happenings. 

2. The development of an under- 
standing and appreciation of moral 
and spiritual phases of our civiliza- 
tion. 

3. The development of the capac- 
ity for calm deliberation and ability 
to arrive at reasonable and disinter- 
ested conclusions and generalizations. 

4. The appreciation of wise leader- 

ship and intelligent followership, right 
attitude toward governing authorities, 
and knowledge of the everyday laws 
under which all live. 
5. The making of current events 
an integral part of all social science 
teaching—an integral part of every 
course in history, civics, government, 
economics, sociology, and problems of 
democracy. 

In order to teach current events 
effectively, there must be some plan 
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for teaching, topics must be carefully 
selected, effective methods chosen and 
suitable materials used. 

In this discussion a topic will be 
considered as meaning an inquiry into 
and a discussion of some rather im- 
portant social, political, economic, in- 
dustrial or other situation concerning 
which the pupil should have a spon- 
taneous interest and a_ workable 
knowledge and concerning which ma- 
terials and information may be read- 
ily collected and used. 

It is imperative that the teacher 
have actual knowledge of the inter- 
ests of all the pupils in the group in 
order that these pupils may be better 
understood and that a more helpful 
program of topics may be worked out 
for them. Whatever may be the de- 
mands of the curriculum, the true 
teacher will deviate far enough to call 
forth the interests of the child, for 
it is only when this interest is aroused 
and properly directed that the school- 
room can offer anything of perma- 
nent good. 

It is hoped that the following lists 
of questions and criteria will be help- 
ful to those concerned with the selec- 
tion of topics: 


Questions for Teachers 


1. From what source shall topics 
be obtained? 

2. What criteria shall be used for 
the evaluation of topics or subjects? 
Are the proposed topics of genuine in- 
terest to the pupils? Do the topics 
lend themselves to successful realiza- 
tion and accomplishment? Are new 
interests motivated by the selection of 
current events bearing on the topic? 
Are the topics of current or perma- 
nent interest? Are the events sig- 
nificant or insignificant happenings? 

3. Do the materials at hand, or 
easy to obtain, readily lend them- 
selves as aids in the working out of 
a topic? 

4. Is it possible to choose topics 
that will tie up directly with the 
background, or the past, present and 
future life situations of the pupils? 


5. Is it possible to use the topics 
as direct learning tools in the realiza- 
tion of both the subject matter and 
educational aims and objectives as set 
up by the teacher? 

6. Is it possible to select topics hav- 
ing a broader implication than the 
old idea that current events was the 
training of pupils to read current his- 
tory intelligently ? 

7. Is it possible to subdivide the 
top‘c into units, yet to have the main 
idea remain intact? 

The following criteria have been 
found of value by the author in the 
eva‘uation, choice and use of current 
events or citizenship topics. 


Selecting Suitable Material 


1. The title of each topic should 
be carefully and definitely worded. 

2. Topics should stimulate the de- 
sire to read current literature and 
should train the pupils to read crit- 
ically. 

3. Each topic should have to do 
with some phase of a present day oc- 
currence or problem. 

4. Historical topics should be used 
to illustrate comparisons with present 
day problems and the possible trans- 
fer of solution of the historical prob- 
lems to present questions. 

5. Each topic should offer chal- 
lenges to the pupils and should arouse 
genuine interest. 

6. Each topic should have a defi- 
nite value, both intrinsically and ex- 
trinsically. 

7. Topics should be sufficiently 
broad so as to admit of much sub- 
topical development. Subtopics should 
differ in interest and scope so as to be 
solved by pupils with various intel- 
lectual capacities. 

8. Topics should be broad enough 
to permit, and the teacher should en- 
courage, investigation in allied prob- 
lems in civics, history, geography and 
hygiene. 

9. Topical lists must be revised 
and readapted by each teacher with 
regard to the problems encountered. 

10. Each topic should contribute 
to the knowledge, skills, habits and 
attitudes that are a part of the equip- 
ment of every rich, many sided per- 
sonality. 

After the selection of topics has 
been made the question of which 
method or methods to be used in a 
particular topic must be decided. 
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the school life in most modern 

high schools, even in some of our 
larger elementary schools. Most high 
schools attempt in some fashion or 
other to publish either an annual or 
a paper, or both. Some attempt also 
the student handbook. Too frequently 
these publications are left to pupils 
who attempt them unaided and un- 
guided, except possibly through the 
help of an untrained sponsor. 

Because of the obvious waste in- 
volved in such uncontrolled pro- 
cedure, the whole question of publi- 
cations becomes a live one for school 
officials. School annuals involving the 
collection and disbursement of thou- 
sands of dollars, school papers involv- 
ing the collection and disbursement of 
hundreds of dollars each month are 
activities too large for high school 
pupils to manage unguided. 

Parents are school conscious just 
now, and any added expense upon 
the family budget that in any way is 
connected with the school produces a 
destructive attitude toward the school. 
Every effort these days should be ex- 
erted to build a constructive and 
favorable attitude. Merely because 
the expense of school publications is 
distributed among the pupils, which 
means in the end the parents, is no 
reason for considering them minor 
activities, or their costs negligible. 


Piss sera ie are a part of 


Trained Sponsor in Charge 


If school publications are to be 
made of educational value, if their 
existence is to be justified, then they 
must be managed in a more business- 
like manner. Before such manage- 
ment can take place, they must be 
brought under some sort of official 
control. 

Publications can become worthy 
activities in the school curriculum. 
They have educational values. They 
can grow out of the school curriculum 
and return value received. But in 
order to do that they must be differ- 
ently controlled. Rightly there should 
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Shall They Be Under Official Control ? 


be in charge of them a trained spon- 
sor, just as there is a trained coach in 
charge of debate, athletics, or music 
and dramatics. Such a person would, 
I believe, pay her salary in the sav- 
ings for the school. 

Whether there is a trained sponsor 
or not, the final arrangements for 
school publications should be the 
work of the superintendent. If some- 
thing goes wrong with any of the 
publications, who is held by the com- 
munity? If pupils fail to pay their 
bills, who is called for the de- 
linquency? If a parent has a griev- 
ance growing out of these publica- 
tions, who is first to hear about it? 
In each instance it is the superintend- 
ent; only rarely, the principal. 


Use as Publicity Mediums 


In view of this condition, is not the 
solution a greater responsibility as- 
sumed by the officials of the school? 
The existence of publications should 
be at the mercy and control of the 
superintendent, who may, it is true, 
delegate some one to assume direct 
control over them. 

Schools that are not taking over 
publications and giving them educa- 
tional value are missing a chance to 
utilize a most effective medium. For 
publications rightly controlled, scien- 
tifically handled and managed with 
businesslike acumen can be made to 
serve many defensible purposes. 

In the first place, school publica- 
tions are by their nature adapted for 
school and educational publicity. The 
present attitude toward publicity is 
that the school should first sell itself 
to the pupils, and through them to 
the community. Through publica- 


tions pupils come into contact with 
almost every phase of the school sys- 
tem and with every department of 


By CALVIN T. RYAN 


school life. Publishing an annual, a 
paper or a handbook can involve more 
than those directly responsible, such 
as the editors and the business and 
advertising managers; hence they en- 
able large numbers to become 
acquainted with the school. Publica- 
tions should give a cross section of 
the school life, and to them parents 
can go to find out personally what 
their children are doing. 


"Control Under Guidance" 


Publicity of a sort is bound to 
come from publications. It may be 
destructive or it may be neutral; it 
cannot be cumulative. Superintend- 
ents should strive to build up a con- 
structive, cumulative system of pub- 
licity, through scientific handling of 
all mediums. Such an arrangement 
does not mean full censorship. Too 
much faculty control means a faculty 
publication. Guidance rather than 
control, or control under guidance, is 
what should be striven for. 

What is of even greater signifi- 
cance, publications may be made to 
satisfy many educational objectives, 
either directly or indirectly. Professor 
Elbert K. Fretwell says, “The in- 
creasing interest in high school pub- 
lications seems to be due to the 
recognition of the value of these 
publications to pupils, to the school 
as a whole and to the community; to 
the fact that the present is a time of 
transition in the character of these 
publications; . . . to the need for edu- 
cating the community as to what the 
high schools are doing; to the recog- 
nition that work on the newspaper is 
not vocational training, and to the 
recognition on the part of all teachers 
and especially to specific teachers of 
English that the newspaper provides 
for their pupils a favorable oppor- 






tunity for accurate, brief, clear, sin- 
cere writing.” 

The continued waste of time, 
energy and money on the part of the 
pupils and the unfortunate sponsor, 
the waste of parents’ money, and the 
unnecessary irritation of the business 
men of the community can be cor- 
rected only by better management by 
those in authority. 

Whenever superintendents have 
been asked their opinions concerning 
the value of annuals as they are now 
managed, mcst of them invariably 
have answered negatively, and for cb- 
vious Whenever _ business 
men have been given a chance to ex- 
press themselves about the value of 
advertising in them, they, too, have 
said it is nil. It is questionable 
whether any school official has a right 
to ask a high school pupil to go out 
and solicit advertisements under such 
claims as are now made. Financing 
an annual should not rest upon the 
business men of the school com- 
munity. The annual and the hand- 
book should be published free from 
advertising, and with proper manage- 
ment and official guidance they can 
be. The newspaper columns may 
rightly be opened to those business 
men who care to advertise, but here 
again they should not carry the bur- 
den of the publication. 

L. Thomas Hopkins, in his “Cur- 
riculum Principles and Practices,” 
gives four principles upon which we 
should decide which of the common 
and specialized activities of life should 
be included in a school curriculum. 
They are: “(1) the common activity 
must be one in which the individual 
should be educated in order to pre- 
serve the social solidarity of the 
group; (2) the specialized activity 
must be one in which the individual 
should be educated in order to de- 
velop himself to the point where he 
can contribute both individually and 
collectively to promoting and direct- 
ing social progress; (3) these activi- 
ties must be those not provided for or 
but inadequately provided for (italics 
used by author); (4) these activities 
must be within the capacity of the 
individual.” 

A cursory examination of these 
principles will show that publications 
are justified, provided we remember 
that publications are the laboratory 
of many other studies. Training in 


reasons. 
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contracts and business law, in sales- 
manship, in business relationships, in 
art and design, in industrial arts and 
in English may be acquired from 
participating in the work of publish- 
ing any of the three common publica- 
tions. The educational values need 
not stop here. There is training in 
citizenship, in cooperation and the 
like. Bessie M. Huff says, “The man 
who cultivates his garden gets not 
only the garden products, but he 
grows in health and strength. So the 
school journalist develops ingenuity, 
individuality, self-control, personality, 
moreover, strength of character.” 

Quoting Professor Fretwell again, 
“Wherever possible, extracurriculum 
activities should grow out of cur- 
riculum activities and return to them 
to enrich them.”” In newspaper work 
this is being taken care of by the 
class in journalism. The annual and 
the handbook should be all-school 
projects. 

Even as a specialized activity, the 
preparation of any of the three pub- 
lications will develop those who par- 
ticipate so that they “can contribute 
both individually and collectively to 





promoting and directing social prog- 


ress.” In the first place, the pupil 
participant has a chance to put to 
use, here and now, what he has 
acquired in his classroom or shop. He 
sees his own work in print. He ex- 
periences having his own finished 
work judged—and berated. He gets 
the experience of working with others, 
hence develops “ingenuity, individu- 
ality, self-control, personality, more- 
over, strength of character.”’ 
Naturally before pupils get these 
experiences, these primary and _ sec- 
ondary learnings, they must have the 
learning situations presented to them. 
To present them, or allow them to 
present themselves, in a haphazard, 
unguided manner is as wasteful and 
indefensible as a like presentation of 
a project in the shop or in the class- 
room. The planning for these publi- 
cations becomes, therefore, a problem 
for the trained administrator. It is 
the problem of the curriculum builder 
for the school. So long as publications 
exist in a high school they should 
exist as part of the organized cur- 





School Progress in Washington 


HE number of school districts in 
| ew State of Washington has been 
cut in half. Small districts, repre- 
senting costly units, have allied them- 
selves under a plan of consolidation. 

Forty-eight union high schools 
have been built within the last eight 
years at crossroads throughout the 
state or in sparsely settled commu- 
nities, providing secondary school fa- 
cilities for farm boys and girls. Of 
the total school population in Wash- 
ington, 29.4 per cent is now enrolled 
in senior high schools. 

In addition, there are 57 accredited 
junior high schools, indicating the 
universal change in attitude in that 
state toward the traditional grade 
school organization. 

The state’s program of larger school 
units, worked out under N. D. Sho- 
walter, state superintendent, who has 
retired after two terms in office, calls 
for an extensive transportation sys- 
tem. There are 2,546 bus routes and 
over these are hauled each school day 


riculum, under the control of the 
superintendent of schools. 
77,000 pupils. This improvement, 


alone, has lowered the aggregate year- 
ly cost by $2,000,000, and at the same 
time has provided 180 school days an- 
nually for every district in the state. 

A budgetary system planned for all 
schools in the state, with increased 
state allotment of funds, has placed 
school districts on a cash basis, elim- 
inating interest charges which hereto- 
fore added $1,000,000 to the current 
cost of education. This saving has 
been used to increase efficiency and to 
enrich the curriculum. 

Through an equalization plan, the 
state government allots 60 per cent of 
the total current cost of education for 
each district. The state board of 
education has authorized a system of 
administration credentials on each 
school level. The standards must be 
fully met by each school administra- 
tor before a credential can be issued. 
This is in addition to the regular cer- 
tification required for the usual 
purposes. 
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By M. M. CHAMBERS 


N IMPORTANT weakness in 
the American system of 
school administration has 

been the general absence of anything 
like an adequate statutory definition 
of the duties and powers of the super- 
intendent. In most states his duties 
are subject to determination in large 
part, if not wholly, by his own board 
of education. This leaves him at the 
mercy of the board whenever it may 
come to be dominated by an officious 
individual or by a hostile faction 
which may see fit to arrogate to itself 
the duties that properly belong to the 
superintendent, and thus place him 
in a situation intolerable to a con- 
scientious public servant. 

The commonwealth of Kentucky is 
to be congratulated upon having em- 
bodied in its school statutes a re- 
markably clear, comprehensive and 
up-to-date enumeration and defini- 
tion of the duties of local superin- 
tendents of schools. In this state 
there has occurred in recent months 
the spectacle of the highest judicial 
tribunal roundly rebuking a local 
school board for usurping the rights 
and duties of its superintendent. 

This spectacle will warm the heart 
of many a superintendent in many 
another state who has had experience 
with an unduly meddlesome board. 
The mere recounting of it is a source 
of satisfaction, for it is probably an 
unprecedented incident in the history 
of local school administration and 
undoubtedly marks an advance 
toward general recognition of princi- 
ples long advocated by devoted edu- 
cators. 

The superintendent of a small city 
school system, upon finding that the 
president and other members of his 
board of education persisted in at- 
tempts to take away from him the 
administration of the teaching staff 
and the control of discipline in the 
schools, thus causing bitter discord 
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The Superintendent's Sphere 


between two factions among teachers, 
pupils and patrons, sought to remedy 
the situation by filing a description of 
it in the form of written charges 
against the offending board members 
with the state board of education, in 
accordance with the statutory provi- 
sion that empowers the state board 
to investigate such charges and to re- 
move local school board members 
from office. 

The state board of education sum- 
moned the accused local board mem- 
bers for a hearing in February, 1934, 





The meddlesome school board 
—has the superintendent no 
recourse from its arrogance 
or pettiness? Two recent ju- 
dicial decisions in Kentucky 
will bring new hope to the 
faint hearts of school super- 


intendents in other states. 





and after investigation of the charges, 
dismissed the case without removing 
the board members, but with a repri- 
mand severely condemning their con- 
duct in assuming duties belonging to 
the superintendent of schools. 
Promptly these gentlemen went 
home and drew up charges intended 
to justify the immediate dismissal of 
the superintendent in the midst of his 
four-year term of employment. They 
charged him with “conspiracy” to re- 
move them as members of the board 
and with causing all the bad feeling 
and low morale that characterized the 
school in its current state of uproar. 
Then, meeting as the board of educa- 






tion, they solemnly sustained these 
charges and entered an order remov- 
ing the superintendent. Thereupon he 
sued in the local circuit court for an 
order of reinstatement, which was de- 
nied; but the court of appeals re- 
versed this judgment and remanded 
the case with instructions to proceed 
in accordance with its own opinion, 
which could mean no less than the 
superintendent’s reinstatement. 

Said the court: “It is shown by the 
great preponderance of the evidence, 
if not conclusively, that the members 
of the board had exceeded their au- 
thority and had attempted to perform 
many duties and functions properly 
belonging to the superintendent.” 

The president of the board had 
ordered the teachers to file copies of 
their schedules of work with him, 
had announced that the teachers were 
“employed month by month,” which 
is contrary to the school statutes of 
the state, and had made other state- 
ments designed to intimidate teach- 
ers and pupils and to destroy the 
superintendent’s authority. 

Continued the court: “Upon an 
examination of the evidence for our- 
selves, we find that it supports the 
conclusion that the board of educa- 
tion had taken charge of the school 
in practically all its details and had 
attempted to usurp and perform al- 
most all the duties which the law 
expressly and by necessary implica- 
tion confers upon the superintend- 
ent.” 

Hence there was no escape from 
the conclusion that the superintend- 
ent had reasonable grounds for com- 
plaint against the members of the 
board, and that his filing of such 
complaint with the state board of 
education was not a sufficient cause 
to justify his dismissal. The statutes 
provide that the superintendent may 
be removed by vote of four members 
of the board “for cause.” This does 
not mean merely any stated cause 
but must be construed to mean a 






legally sufficient cause. The court 
scoffed at the charge of “conspiracy,” 
pointing out that this word means 
a corrupt or unlawful combination to 
do by concerted action an unlawful 
act, and declared that “what the ap- 
pellant did was a lawful act and done 
in a lawful manner.” 

It recalled that the right to seek 
redress of grievances, when the cir- 
cumstances would induce a reason- 
ably prudent person to believe a 
grievance exists, is a constitutional 
one. Hence the superintendent was 
only standing on his rights as a citi- 
zen, and in this capacity his com- 
plaint could not constitute official 
insubordination. 

His position is explained by the 
court in an eloquent sentence: “If 
appellant conceived himself aggrieved 
by the conduct of the members of the 
board hy interfering with his lawful 
rights and duties as superintendent 
of the school, it was not only his legal 
privilege, but also his duty, to bring 
the matter to the attention of the 
proper authorities and thereby have 
the rights of the respective parties 
determined according to established 
legal principles.” 

Section 4399-34 of the Kentucky 
statute: contains an admirable state- 
ment of the duties of superintendents 
of schools, ennumerated under four- 
teen headings, with several subpara- 
graphs. This section is eminently 
quotable in full, but space forbids its 
reproduction here. Suffice it to say 
that the first pronouncement in the 
series regarding the superintendent is 
“1. The superintendent of schools 
devotes himself exclusively to the 
duties of his office.” 


Professional Duty Before Politics 


From the Kentucky court of ap- 
peals comes another recent opinion 
which neatly supplements the de- 
scription of the superintendent’s 
rights and duties in the case discussed 
above. This second decision approves 
the action of a county board of edu- 
cation in removing the county super- 
intendent. 

This superintendent had been dis- 
missed after a hearing upon thirty- 
three charges, chief among which 
were the allegations that he had ex- 
torted from his teachers promises of 


Smith v. Board of Education of Ludlow, 
(Ky.), 94 S.W. (2d) 321 (1936). 
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support of his choice of candidates 
for members of the board of educa- 
tion in the forthcoming school elec- 
tion; that he had delayed the nomi- 
nation of teachers until autumn for 
political purposes; that he had per- 
mitted certain teachers to abandon 
their duties to engage in electioneer- 
ing work; that he had caused and 
permitted assessments of teachers to 
promote the election of his candidates 
for the board, and that he had failed 
and neglected to discharge many of 
his duties as superintendent, particu- 
larly his duty to enforce reasonably 
the law of compulsory school attend- 
ance. 


Not to Boss Local Elections 


The court found all these charges 
sustained by the evidence. The ap- 
pellant alleged that the order remov- 
ing him was invalid because the 
charges against him had not been in- 
corporated into the minutes of the 
board, as specified by the statute. 
The court, estimating this technicality 
at its true worth, ingeniously obviated 
it by pointing out that the absence 
of the charges from the minutes must 
be ascribed to a dereliction of the sec- 
retary of the board; and, since the 
secretary was at the time under the 
supervision of the superintendent as 
chief executive agent of the board, 
the result of any dereliction of his 
could not inure to the benefit of the 
superintendent. 

Incidentally, this dénouement illus- 
trates that an approved principle of 
school administration is being fol- 
lowed in Kentucky, namely, that the 
secretary of a board of education, if 
not the superintendent in protriam 
personam, should then be a subordi- 
nate of the superintendent and re- 
sponsible to him, and not a coordinate 
executive responsible directly to the 
board. 

After satisfying itself that the 
charges were supported by the evi- 
dence, the court proceeded at some 
length to denounce in scathing terms 
the tendency of the superintendent to 
embroil himself too deeply in political 
activities bearing upon the election of 
members of his board of education. 
“Tt is patent that the superintendent, 
to conform to his statutory duties, 
must ‘devote himself exclusively to 
the duties of his office.’ To do this 
efficiently and in the manner intended 





by the statutes, it is necessary that 
he budget his time, carefully plan 
and follow a well defined, yearly cal- 
endar program.” : 

Here this Kentucky court cites 
State of Oklahoma, Department of 
Education, Bulletin 134, page 44 (a 
heartening example of judicial recog- 
nition of principles of administration 
formulated by a state department of 
education ). 

Continuing, the court concludes: 
“When executing such a program, 
there is not time or opportunity for 
him to intermeddle with the election 
of the members of the board, farther 
than to see that qualified and fit 
persons are selected as candidates and 
placed on the ballot for the voters, 
uninfluenced by the power of his of- 
fice, to exercise the privilege of choos- 
ing them; nor to intimidate or coerce 
the teachers under his supervision in 
order to have them cooperate with 
him in the election of his choice of 
candidates for membership on the 
board, or engage in panhandling the 
voters, either before or on the day of 
election, either with or without the 
aid of his friends, to select a board 
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to continue him in office.’’ 
Compliment to Kentucky 


The foregoing denunciation of ex- 
aggerated interference by a superin- 
tendent in the election of board mem- 
bers applies only to the issue in hand, 
and ought not to be interpreted as 
depriving school administrators of the 
right and duty of keeping abreast of 
civic affairs and assuming leadership 
in the promotion of measures that 
conduce to the advancement of edu- 
cation or of the public welfare. 

It is an interesting coincidence that 
two judicial opinions should come in 
quick succession from the highest 
court of a single state, defining the 
proper scope of the activities of a 
superintendent of schools in relation 
to his board of education. This coin- 
cidence may be taken as a compliment 
to progressive educational legislation 
in Kentucky, and it may also be a 
hopeful sign that the school superin- 
tendency is advancing toward a new 
epoch in its evolution, wherein its re- 
sponsibilities will be better defined, 
its integrity better respected and its 
freedom from pettiness better guarded. 


“Hunter et al. v. Board of Education of Floyd 
County, (Ky.), 96 S.W. (2d) 265 (1935). 
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“Headship’ or Leadership 


By HARRY S. GANDERS 


DUCATION is slowly divesting 

itself of the autocratic leader- 

ship inherited from European 
monarchic systems and American 
business. The movement toward a 
democratic leadership founded upon 
creative coordination deserves sup- 
port. 

There is great need for a demo- 
cratic educational leadership that can 
protect true gains of progressive edu- 
cation; that can bring schools up to 
date (schools need not always be a 
hundred years behind social prog- 
ress); that can organize resistance to 
pressure groups; that can retain at 
least a semblance of educational con- 
trol for community and state; that 
can keep democratic aims of educa- 
tion crystal clear, and that can release 
the constructive power of a million 
teachers. 

School administrators must come to 
realize that maintaining the status 
quo may be “headship” but that it is 
not leadership. The function of lead- 
ership is to visualize, plan and effect 
change. This is so because the school, 
being an institution, tends to become 
formalized, crystallized and _ static, 
eventually ignoring the human wants 
that originally brought the school 
into being. Hence leadership must 
continuously reappraise purposes, 
modify procedures in conformity with 
ever changing life and keep outlines 
of objectives steady and clear. 


Basic Technique of Leadership 


The autocratic leader “keeps his 
followers in line.’”’ He cajoles, flatters 
and frightens his army of docile serv- 
ants. Democratic leadership does not 
appeal to men’s complacency but to 
their best impulses, their greatest 
capacities and their deepest desires. 
Creative leaders arouse men’s latent 
possibilities; they reveal to men new 
powers within themselves. These they 
quicken and direct. 
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Some recognize the need for change 
but misdirect their energies toward 
modification of the rituals while the 
important elements lie dormant. 
Democratic leadership recognizes that 
every teacher possessing a basic urge 
to learn and grow can lead in some 
particular if urged to exert effort on 
his own responsibility; hence teach- 
ers are freed to think in their own 
right and act in their own strength. 
Thus is force released. 

That authority must be delegated 
commensurate with responsibility and 
that he who would lead first must 
serve are axiomatic, but the basic 
technique of leadership is respect for 
human personality. 


Value of the Conference 


Attention is called to the use of 
records and reports as instruments for 
recording accomplishments, clarifying 
purposes and elucidating programs, 
but the conference is a technique pe- 
culiarly adapted to democratic, edu- 
cational leadership. The conference 
is not a technique, such as ‘“‘headmen”’ 
use for asking advice with no inten- 
tion of following it, but an instrument 
for common knowledge and under- 
standing about purposes, programs 
and accomplishments. 

Conferences should not be used 
merely as safety valves for voicing 
complaints, but for refining judg- 
ments, verifying and sifting facts, 
judging effects of decisions to be 
made and harmonizing the purposes 
of different functionaries to the end 
that there is willing, orderly and ef- 
fective carrying out of policy. 

The conference must not merely 
coordinate, important as that is, but 
it must also serve as an agency for 
constructive thinking, for additions 
te thought, for the actual production 
of ideas. School administration is in- 
evitably becoming ever more complex, 
growing beyond the abilities of the 


ablest. No one person or even a 
bureaucracy can have all the neces- 
sary ideas. Each must have a chance 
to try improved methods, to think 
and to speak, remembering that any- 
one may make a significant contribu- 
tion. 

It has been demonstrated that a 
small group in conference thinks to 
more acceptable solutions than bril- 
liant individuals thinking alone. A 
wholesome augury for democracy are 
the ever increasing number and va- 
riety of conferences in almost every 
field and throughout the entire coun- 
try. A conference which is based upon 
fact and force of circumstance, which 
breaks problems into elements, bring- 
ing out points of agreement and 
disagreement and reasons for dis- 
agreements, which states possible 
ways of adjusting differences, and 
through patient discussion brings 
newly evolved purposes into being, is 
a democratic technique par excellence 
and a superior instrumentality for 
leadership! 

There are numerous obstacles to 
effective leadership —lack of suffi- 
cient funds, plain stupidity, over- 
whelming inertia. Many troubles, 
however, could be mitigated through 
the concomitants of democratic lead- 
ership, namely, the interrelated forces 
of a motivated, vital and united staff. 
Fortunately for such intercorrelation, 
school administrators need depend 
upon no one but themselves. Leader- 
ship is their own special responsibility 
and opportunity! 


Mystical or Rational Process? 


Management of men is not such a 
lonesome and unhappy business when 
the leader has learned that the true 
key to success inheres in a sincere, 
genuine, continuing interest in other 
people’s welfare. 

Leadership has long been repre- 
sented as a mystical rather than a 
rational process, something with 
which a favored few were born and 
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to which other strong men might not 
attain. There may be considerable 
hypnotism and emotion connected 
with the traditional aggressive, dom- 
inating headship, but the argument 
for born leaders disappears when 
viewed in the light of a democratic 
concept of leadership. 

The literature in recent personnel 
research, the study of biography and 
common observation all confirm what 
Plato knew 2200 years ago — that 
leadership can be learned. Only after 
a series of formal education and field 
experiences (‘‘labors, lessons and dan- 
gers”) extending over a period of 
fifty years, did Plato’s republican 
leaders aspire to positions of states- 
manship. Even such a “natural born” 
leader as Theodore Roosevelt learned 
leadership on the Western prairies. 

Doctor Cowley’s* study of leaders 
challenges another commonly held, 
though false opinion: the idea that a 
leader can lead equally well in any 
area of human experience. His data 

*Cowley, W. S.: Three Distinctions in the 
Study of Leaders, Metcalf's Business Leader- 


ship, p. 33. New York City: Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Son, 1930. 


disprove this mystical concept and 
confirm the “situational” character of 
leadership illustrated in the successes 
in one field and failures in another of 
such men as Grant, Ford and Taft. 

The ever increasing complexity of 
educational leadership makes neces- 
sary scientific analyses of various 
school administrative situations. The 
qualities essential for influence in par- 
ticular positions must be learned. 

In the meantime, I may venture 
the opinion that in the schools an 
imagination that can visualize ele- 
ments which are not yet in the situa- 
tion but which should be is more 
valuable than the trait of dominance. 
Knowledge is more to be prized than 
stature; a sense of civic responsibility 
is above a stentorian voice; faith and 
purpose are more important than 
positiveness, and sincerity is more 
valuable than mere aggressiveness. 

These are characteristics, if not 
traits, that leaders can have in com- 
mon, along with their motivating pur- 
poses, comprehensive programs and 
unalterable devotion to the attain- 
ment of improved education. 





Preview of 67th Convention 


LL day Saturday, February 20, 
Fe of the Department of 
Superintendence will be arriving in 
New Orleans, unpacking their bags 
and rushing down to the Municipal 
Auditorium to register for the sixty- 
seventh annual conference of the de- 
partment and to take a first look at 
the exhibits of schools supplies and 
materials. 

Sunday they will do about as they 
please, but nine o’clock Monday 
morning will find them at the audi- 
torium being officially welcomed by 
Nicholas Bauer, superintendent of 
New Orleans’ schools. 

The program will be opened by 
Supt. Homer W. Anderson of Omaha 
discussing the meaning of exhibits. 
Prof. George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will 
talk on “Building the Profession of 
School Administration,” and Fred- 
erick M. Hunter, University of Ore- 
gon, will outline a professional code 
for superintendents. In the evening 
John Dewey, Columbia University, 
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will be presented with an honorary 
life membership by Supt. John A. 
Sexson, Pasadena, Calif. Addresses 
by Professor Dewey and John W. 
Studebaker, commissioner of educa- 
tion, will follow the presentation. 

The cost of chance, as interpreted 
by Supt. A. J. Stoddard, Providence, 
R. I., will open the general session 
Tuesday morning. Harry Elmer 
Barnes, editorial writer, will discuss 
the present social scene; Hollis L. 
Caswell, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, will talk on the present 
educational scene, and Supt. Fred- 
erick H. Bair, Bronxville, N. Y., will 
prophesy the future of education. 

Education for nationalism and 
education for the middle of the road 
will be analyzed by George Norlin, 
University of Colorado, and William 
F. Russell, Teachers College, in the 
evening. The third speaker, Charles 
H. Judd, University of Chicago, will 
discuss the possibilities of reconciling 
divergent views on educational theory 
and practice. 


Breakfast will be served under the 
Dueling Oaks on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and well fed conventioners will 
then listen to Jesse H. Newlon, 
Teachers College, on “The Impor- 
tance of a Point of View in School 


Administration”; to George _ S. 
Counts, Teachers College, on “The 
Prospect of American Democracy,” 
and to Thomas H. Briggs, committee 
on orientation of secondary educa- 
tion, on “The Function of Secondary 
Education.” 

Only two papers are to be given 
Thursday: Supt. Orville C. Pratt’s 
“Viewing Our Work in Perspective,” 
and a symposium, “Problems for 
Superintendents of Schools.” 

Discussion groups will be organized 
at this convention on a topical basis. 
The same topic will be discussed by 
each special division on three con- 
secutive days so that more than a 
superficial glance may be had at the 
problems involved. 

Subjects for the twelve division 
meetings, together with their respective 
chairmen, follow: “Business Admin- 
istration as It Applies to Materials 
and Financing,’ Homer W. Anderson; 
“Teacher Participation in School Ad- 
ministration,’ E. W. Jacobsen, super- 
intendent of schools, Oakland, Calif.; 
“The Professional Status of the 
Teacher,” L. W. Mayberry, superin- 
tendent, of schools, Wichita, Kan.; 
“The Professional Status of the Su- 
perintendent,” W. H. Lemmel, super- 
intendent of schools, Quincy, III.; 
“Safety Education,” Millard C. Lefler, 
superintendent of schools, Lincoln, 
Neb.; “School Finance,” Lloyd W. 
King, state superintendent of public 
schools, Missouri; “Rural Educa- 
tion,” Francis L. Bailey, state com- 
missioner of education, Vermont; 
“Relationship of the Library to the 
Educational Program,’ George M. 
Wiley, assistant state commissioner 
of education, New York; “A Public 
Relations Program for Schools,” A. 
Helen Anderson, supervisor of publi- 
cations, Denver public schools; 
“Adult Education,” S. M. Brownell, 
superintendent of schools, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich.; “Our Professional 
Organization Problem,’ Edgar G. 
Doudna, secretary, state board of 
regents of normal schools, Wisconsin, 
and “The American Curriculum in 
Construction,” Frederick H. Bair. 

The convention program will close 
with a children’s carnival parade. 
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Small, sooty, without trees or 
grass, still this is a play- 
ground. It is hard to conceive 
of the complete develop- 
ment of the accepted aims 
of education without the use 
of play as one of the promi- 
nent exercises in learning. 


HAT is play? Play may 

be considered to be the 

natural, normal, emotional 
and impelling force that leads one to 
pursue self-driven and self-sustained 
activity. The pursuit of any activity 
that appeals to the interest and the 
desire of the individual to the extent 
that he forgets the thought of any 
immediate reward, but rather acts 
because of inherent  self-direction, 
seems to be the broader definition of 
play. 

Play, because of its inclusiveness, 
benefits, emotions, imaginations and 
satisfactions, is applicable to both 
child and adult. It begins with in- 
fancy and goes through many trans- 
formations until old age ignores its 
challenges. The play of infancy leads 
to play in the small group. The small 
group enlarges as children reach the 
age of seven or eight and organized 
games absorb their interest. As the 
child grows older, games of technique, 
skill and greater competition are de- 
sired, and the team develops. As the 
individual reaches maturity, team 
games parallel the social groups, and 
much that was learned in team play 
carries over into home, community 
and profession. 

The inclusiveness and transforma- 
tion of play may be further empha- 
sized in the contribution play makes 
to the greater efficiency of mind and 
body. Play, and its resultant physical 
activity, is a great factor in the build- 
ing of organic power in youth and in 
sustaining this power in adulthood. 
The cooperation of mind and body as 
the individual participates in play 
activities leads to the development of 
neuromuscular skills and techniques. 
Interpretative development is depend- 
ent upon play for the accumulation 
of many meanings through activity 
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By-Products of Play 


By T. RYLAND SANFORD, Jr. 


experiences that are necessary in the 
broader development of the individ- 
ual. 

Play can contribute much to the 
emotional development of the indi- 
vidual. Play offers a wide variety of 
conduct situations out of which be- 
havior emerges. Desirable impulses 
can be built through play activities. 
Play is the learning environment for 
the development of impulses that 
shape personality, character and 
citizenship. Play is the driving, crea- 
tive and challenging force that keeps 
the individual alert and constantly 
seeking new adventures and exper- 
iences ‘“‘from the cradle to the grave.” 

Assuming that the foregoing at- 
tempts to define play in relation to 
its inclusiveness, transformations and 
values in growth and development 
are true and significant to man and 
society, further discussion and sane 
interpretation of play are definitely 
related to the question of educational 
and recreational interpretation. 


Education is generally conceded to 
be the sum total of one’s experiences, 
regardless of where and how these 
experiences take place. Education is 
by no means confined to the actual 
hours spent at school and to the prep- 
aration of school assignments. Play 
in education seeks to remove the 
bondage and drudgery implied in 
school work. Play in education seeks 
to educate through the values in- 
herent in its various activity exper- 
iences. Play in education means less 
formality and more freedom of in- 
dividual expression; it means less 
didactic and disciplinary teaching and 
more friendly guidance. It means less 
training according to rules and codes 
and more learning through interest- 
driven experiences. 

It is hard to conceive of the full 
and complete development of the ac- 
cepted aims of education without the 
use of play as one of the prominent 
learning exercises. All modern sec- 
ondary schools, as a means of facili- 
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tating the aims of education and as a 
means of meeting the needs of chil- 
dren, include in their curriculum one 
of the subordinates of general educa- 
tion, physical education. Play is the 
hub of physical education. Around 
this hub all of the present day activi- 
ties of physical education have been 
centered and various courses of study 
have been developed. 

Like general education, physical 
education is a going-on process that 
functions in leisure time and in play 
and in recreational pursuits during the 
after school hours, vacations and holi- 
days. In consideration of a child’s 
actual play needs from a time ele- 
ment, the school does not meet them. 
Thus, it becomes the duty of the 
school to teach play activities through 
physical education that will carry over 
definitely into the child’s after school 
hours. 

The school is not responsible for 
these after school hours; it is a com- 
munity problem. The community is 
not interested in physical education 
as such, for its connotations are-not 
fully understood; the term fails to 
convey the proper meaning of just 
what physical education purports to 
do. However, the progressive com- 
munity should be interested in play 
as a process in the art of growing up, 
as a process in the maintenance of 
health and as a process in enriching 
the personality and character traits 
of the individual. 


Recreation Is an Adult Word 


What is recreation? Recreation, of 
course, implies re-creation and is usu- 
ally considered to be an adult word. 
To the adult recreation means a 
change, an opportunity to forget office 
and factory and become absorbed in 
any activity that particularly appeals 
to that individual whether it be a 
game, a hobby, or time devoted to the 
garden. Such changes and such recre- 
ational activities seek to free the 
adult of mental strain and keep the 
health and physical needs of the body 
at a constant level. Recreation sus- 
tains, maintains and adds joy to liv- 
ing. It is an unfolding process that 
reveals the beauties of the full life. 
Recreation includes play, for it is 
through recreation that the habits, at- 
titudes, techniques and skills devel- 
oped during the productive years of 
youth are integrated in adult activity. 
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Adult recreation has followed many 
tangents. It has run the gamut of 
dissipation, the cheap immoral quest, 
the sedentary and spectatoritis satis- 
factions, the daily dozen, the fads of 
the physical culturists, the commer- 
cialized fields and the highly competi- 
tive fields. None of these tangents has 
solved the problem; they all fall 
short, for the individual really has 
had no opportunity to meet the per- 
sonal drives and challenges _ that 
might urge him on to find the better 
life. 


As the Psychologist Sees It 


Any discussion of play and recre- 
ation without considering the force 
or element that furnishes the basis 
for these impulsive actions would be 
amiss. Activity is this dominant force. 
Activities constitute the immediate 
objectives of education. Through 
these activities the individual re- 
sponds to various situations which 
confront him. These activities in- 
clude and control the educative possi- 
bilities resident in the individual. 

Psychologists tell us that play is 
not one of the instincts but that there 
is “play of the instincts.” So it seems 
that play is one of the tendencies that 
accompanied the original nature of 
man. This play of the instincts, or 
original tendency, seems to account 
for the “urge” or “drive” that cul- 
minates in activity. This activity is 
the source and means of physical and 
mental growth and _ development. 
Growth is the increase in mass of 
physical and mental power and is a 
product of activity. Development is 
also a product of activity and a by- 
product of growth. It has the un- 
canny ability of putting the mass of 
growth to work in the development of 
latent powers. Through the develop- 
mental activity process, possibilities 
become realities. These realities must 
be exemplified in the true concept of 
education, democracy and _ society. 
The development of these concepts is 
the goal of education, leadership and 
organization. 

Education, leadership and organ- 
ization are faced with the responsi- 
bility of selecting activities to meet 
the needs of the child as his physical 
and mental growth reach progressive 
levels of attainment. 

The first or immediate need of the 
child includes the selection of activi- 


ties based on the interest of the child 
in the activity and his ability to per- 
form the activity. The second or im- 
mediate need of the child includes the 
activities that develop such desirable 
factors as habits, attitudes and skills. 
The third or remote need concerns it- 
self with the outcomes of character, 
personality, health and the construc- 
tive and acceptable use of leisure 
time. 

A similar process is necessary in 
the selection of activities for adult 
recreation. However, most of the 
needs seem to be immediate since the 
intermediate and remote needs should 
have been developd during the pro- 
cess of “growing up.” As a means of 
aiding the individual in his pursuit of 
recreation, immediate needs include 
the activities suitable to the interest 
and ability of the individual and offer 
a means of maintaining and sustain- 
ing vigor and health. The intermedi- 
ate needs primarily apply to the 
habits, attitudes and skills susceptible 
to modification and improvement, 
particularly during early adulthood 
more than to the later years, since 
these needs deal with the characteris- 
tics of better socialization and citizen- 
ship during the life span and are ends 
in themselves as the better life ma- 
terializes. 


Growth Is Child's Business 


Growth, physical and mental, is the 
business of the child. Maintenance, 
physical and mental, of this growth 
is the business of the adult. We know 
that activity supplies the motivating 
and sustaining power for child and 
adult respectively. It, therefore, ap- 
pears that the selection and develop- 
ment of play activities and the 
selection and development of recrea- 
tional activities are major problems 
that must continuously be studied by 
the proponents of education and so- 
ciology. 

Proper selection and development 
of these activities are dependent upon 
sane interpretation, progressive ad- 
ministration and the successful inte- 
gration of the factors that contribute 
to the valuation of play and recrea- 
tion. This selective and develop- 
mental procedure should provide for 
the first play tendencies of infancy 
and extend through the subsequent 
years leading into adulthood and into 
the successive years of the life span. 
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The Docile Profession 


By CALVIN GRIEDER 


FTER three years as a student 
in a teacher training institu- 
tion, nine years spent as a 


teacher, principal and superintendent 
of public schools, and a lifetime as a 
member of a family of teachers, I 
have, after mature deliberation, come 
to the conclusion that of all the do- 
mesticated creatures upon this terres- 
trial ball, none exceeds the rank and 
file of teachers in degree of domes- 
tication and docility. 

This general condemnation does 
not, let me hasten to add, apply to 
every member of the profession, for 
there are numerous examples of ‘“un- 
regenerated” and untamed school 
masters and ma’ams. Nor does it 
apply to all the ten members of my 
own family who are or who have been 
teachers. (A more unorthodox group 
is hard to imagine.) But individually 
and collectively, the profession is 
pretty well under control of thumb 
by the laity. 


Too Passive for Their Own Good 


By and large, the run-of-the-mill 
teacher, male or female, found in 
these United States, holds a position 
not much more commanding than the 
celebrated Mrs. Murphy, the village 
washerwoman who comes to “assist” 
on Mondays. 

Time was, in this land, when the 
schoolmaster or dame held a highly 
respected position in the social scale, 
although the pay was, to be sure, not 
commensurate. While the teacher in 
Puritan New England did not rank 
with the preacher, he nevertheless 
was one of the leading lights. Then 
gradually the importance of public 
education in the nation was enhanced, 
and pupils greatly increased in num- 
bers. The profession of teaching was 
almost monopolized by women. Its 
subsequent self-effacement may or 
may not be due to the stupendous in- 
flux of women into the field, but prob- 
ably is. 
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In at least three respects teachers 
are guilty of being entirely too pas- 
sive for their own good. Through 
their suffering, their pupils suffer, so 
that in reality the educators are too 
inactive for the good of their pupils 
as well as their own. Let us examine 
the particulars of this disheartening 
accusation. 

Teachers listen too much. To the 
majority of pupils this may sound 
untrue. But they do listen too much 
without talking back. I have sat in 
state and county teachers’ conven- 
tions and “institutes” many a time. 
As I observed the reactions and facial 
expressions of the audience, the 
thought has often occurred to me 
that a speaker might become out- 
rageously profane, antisocial, unpa- 
triotic, even blasphemous in his ut- 
terances, without his hearers so much 
as batting an eyelash. I have heard 
a rabbi address 6,000 teachers in the 
Middle West (supposed hideout of 
ultraconservatism) and make asser- 
tions about our present republican 
form of government that were almost 
subversive, but not a stir from the 
teachers. Not even a stir. 


Faculty Meeting Etiquette 


I have heard so-called prominent 
leaders of educational thought drone 
on and on at such gatherings, rehash- 
ing before audiences numbering from 
several hundred to several thousand, 
the same old principles they were un- 
doubtedly rehashing twenty years 
ago. But no response from the 
teachers, except a feeble round of ap- 
plause at the end—as a matter of 
form. 

Teachers go to lectures, to dramas, 
to musicales (mostly to lectures), and 
just sit. Do they think? Perhaps. 
Probably about the hats of the ladies 
in the next row or the clothes they 
are planning for next season. Or 
their best boy friends or girl friends. 

An experience vivid in the minds 


of most teachers is attendance at 
regular faculty meetings. Teachers 
almost universally regard them with 
distaste, to put it conservatively. But 
they go, either because they are 
forced to or from habit. They seldom 
say to the persons responsible for the 
conduct of the meetings that they 
think the meetings uninteresting, 
profitless, a dull waste of time. 


More Heckling Needed 


Now I maintain that we need more 
heckling. Heckling is a grand old 
British custom; will I be accused of 
“truckling to the British” if I en- 
courage it here? Yes, what a stim- 
ulating experience to heckle and to be 
heckled! It makes the speaker more 
keen, more careful, more conscientious 
about his pronunciamentos. It makes 
the listener sit up and take notice, 
lest he miss the golden chance for a 
heckle, or of hearing someone else 
participate. 

Oh no, we must not tolerate the 
disruption of the entire program by 
this method, but no one will deny its 
stimulating effect on speaker and 
victim. 

Teachers are the apparently will- 
ing scapegoats for legislatures every- 
where. Yet there are enough of them 
to force favorable action on almost 
any demand they might make, if they 
only were organized. In the State of 
Iowa there are about 25,000 teachers, 
who meekly submitted to a legislative 
decree which diminished the legal 
minimum wage from $100 per school 
month to $40. Moreover, thousands 
of them accepted their $360 for the 
year and accepted it without a mur- 
mur. 

Likewise in Wisconsin the legisla- 
ture set the legal minimum at $50. 
Would any other organization or pro- 
fession be slapped down in this fash- 
ion and accept it hands down? 

In passing, it is amusing to note 
that recently Edward J. O’Brien de- 
scribed Iowa as the cultural center 
of the nation. Apparently culture 
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counts for little in its own domicile. 
But the situation is not limited to this 
one state. It is nationwide. The 
salaries of teachers run from about 
$400 to $4,000, with the mode at 
about $1,300. The citizens entrusted 
with the proper development of the 
younger generation are, it seems, also 
commended to God for their board 
and keep. 

The American Legion, the barbers 
and cosmeticians, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, government em- 
ployees can secure better terms from 
the lawmakers of the nation than can 
the teachers. But if they ever prop- 
erly organized their million, what 
could they not obtain in the way of 
fair and adequate laws for their pro- 
fession! At present, they depend al- 
most entirely on the good will of the 
public and its legislators. The public 
evidently holds the naive belief that 
teachers are fed with manna from 
heaven; the teachers are not inclined 
to dislodge this conception. 

Everyone is familiar with the ex- 
ample of a teacher’s contract in South 
Carolina which so circumscribed the 
party of the second part’s activities 
that she was prohibited even from 
falling in love. Probably by an over- 
sight sneezing and having hiccoughs 
were omitted from the prohibitions. 

This would be funny if it were not 
so true. But the fact is that the life 
of the average teacher is so abnor- 
mally suppressed by the weight of 
public opinion that rare is the educa- 
tor who is able to lead the ordinary, 
normal life of a citizen of the com- 
monwealth. Church membership and 
attendance are expected (if indeed 
not required) in most localities; the 
more so in inverse ratio to the size 
of the city. 

Smoking, dancing, card playing are 
all prohibited or limited in thousands 
of school districts. That is not as it 
should be. Rather than hold the be- 
lief that the teachers will be de- 
bauched by engaging in such recrea- 
tions as dancing and playing cards, 
would it not be more to the point to 
entertain the hope and belief that the 
teachers would elevate these pastimes 
by their attendance? 

In San Francisco recently the 
board of education officially prohib- 
ited teachers from engaging in any 
political campaigns. Elsewhere, teach- 
ers probably know enough not to, for 
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to become too active politically means 
losing one’s position. And most 
teachers take it. Only recently an 
Eastern professor received national 
notice because of his lone fight 
against the teacher’s oath of Massa- 
chusetts. It was so unusual for a 
pedagogue to balk that the press of 
the entire country carried stories of 
his gallant but losing fight. 

A normal sex life is entirely re- 
nounced by women teachers in the 
United States, if we are to believe 
appearances. Few and far between 
are the school boards who now give 
employment to married women 
teachers. While this problem is at 
present bound with the problem of 
unemployment, the prohibition of 


marriage for women teachers is one of 
the cruel suppressions of their lot. 

In closing this brief attempt to lay 
bare some of the outstanding docili- 
ties of the profession, only one con- 
clusion can be drawn. We need more 
heretics in the ranks, more upstarts; 
more resolution and determination to 
live normal, active and less inhibited 
lives. Your talk about regimentation 
applies in full to the profession of 
teaching, where the rugged individu- 
alist is practically nonexistent. 

But individualism will not solve all 
these questions. What is more perti- 
nent is the development of a rugged, 
articulate purposiveness, both singly 
and communally, to wake up and live, 
while life yet endures. 





Sins of the Cinema and Its Virtues 


LTHOUGH the teaching of motion 
picture appreciation in high 
school English courses has developed 
only during the present decade, it al- 
ready gives evidence of passing from 
the status of a novelty into a settled 
place in the curriculum of progressive 
schools. 

Justification for its inclusion lies in 
the philosophy of modern curriculum 
making, that children should be 
helped to do better the things they are 
going to do anyway, so that they may 
derive from them greater satisfaction 
and value. 

The emphasis in the course lies not 
on quantity and range of experience, 
as to some extent it does in literature, 
but rather on building up habits of 
selection by ascertaining beforehand 
the quality of pictures and seeing 
only the good. 

Since the photoplay is the result 
of the cooperation of many arts, 
standards for judging what is of 
worth are applied for plot, directing, 
acting, setting, music and photog- 
raphy. 

We seek to heighten enjoyment by 
discovering new sources of esthetic 
satisfaction in symbolism, in atmos- 
phere created by music and settings, 
in recognition of the skill and art of 
the director, and in the psychological 
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effect of unusual camera angles and 
adjustments. Emphasis is shifted 
from star to story, but critical ap- 
preciation of excellent acting is 
sought, with the test that the acting 
shall be natural to the rdle in which 
the actor is cast. 

Throughout’ our work we must 
question our material. Does this 
story contain truth about life or is 
it a specious even though attractive 
presentation of untruth? Has the 
theme vitality and worth? Does the 
idea behind the play make some 
genuine social contribution, whether 
of fresh and clean humor and whole- 
some relaxation, or of arousing 
thought, quickening perception, or 
stimulating worthy action? 

Care must be exercised by the 
teacher, however, not to overstimulate 
interest in motion pictures, but rather 
to develop associated interests and 
hobbies, to encourage collateral read- 
ing, to allow these to fill one’s leisure 
time except when very good pictures 
are shown. 

The teacher, herself, should be 
something of an authority in the 
field through reading of material on 
the photoplay, attendance at many 
good programs and constant attention 
to reviews and ratings of new pictures 
as they appear. 
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Minimum Salary Laws for Teachers 


By HAZEL DAVIS 


LTHOUGH the first state law 
setting a minimum salary for 
teachers was passed in West 

Virginia more than fifty years ago, 
more than half the states are still 
without such legislation. Minimum 
legal standards for length of school 
term, period of compulsory school at- 
tendance, school buildings and _ pro- 
fessional training of teachers have 
been established generally. But min- 
imum standards for salaries are found 
in only twenty states. 

A wave of minimum salary legisla- 
tion followed the World War. Studies 
by Evenden and others for the Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion and for the National Education 
Association’s committee on teachers’ 
salaries, tenure and pensions urged 
the need of minimum salary laws and 
offered specific suggestions as to their 
provisions. 

As a result of these studies, four 
states passed their first minimum sal- 
ary law in 1919, and several others 
passed new laws or made major revi- 
sions in existing laws in the succeed- 
ing five years. The state schedules 
in Delaware, Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia took 
substantially their present form dur- 
ing that period. 

In the last decade, however, new 
laws establishing state salary sched- 
ules for teachers have been rare. 
Those that have been enacted tend 
to link the establishment of salary 
standards with plans for distributing 
state-aid funds to local districts. 


Protection for Children 


The need for laws to fix minimum 
salaries for teachers is essentially the 
same as the need for any other mini- 
mum standard for schools. The state 
is not discharging its responsibility to 
provide education for all the children 
when it permits children to be placed 
in the charge of persons who, in a 
competitive society, can do no better 
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than accept subsistence wages for 
their services. Education is a state 
function of too great importance to 
be discharged by persons who are de- 
pendent on relatives and families for 
a part of their annual living expenses. 
By establishing a defensible statewide 
minimum salary standard, providing 
state funds to guarantee the payment 
of the salary when local finances are 
inadequate, and by leaving local dis- 
tricts free to exceed the state mini- 
mum schedule with local funds, a 
state takes an important step toward 
professionalizing the teaching service 
of the state. 


Improves Quality of Teaching 


The purpose of minimum salary 
laws for teachers is, in short, to guar- 
antee a minimum standard of effective 
teaching service for all children in the 
state. As Justice Evans said in his 
decision which affirmed the constitu- 
tionality of the Iowa minimum salary 
law: 

“The manifest purpose of the law 
is to offer and to maintain an in- 
ducement to higher standards in the 
profession of teaching and to encour- 
age competition in qualifications 
among teachers rather than in the 
amount of wages.”' When combined 
with adequate regulations for certifi- 
cation and appointment, and with 
provision for state aid to local dis- 
tricts, minimum salary laws tend to 
improve the quality of teaching serv- 
ice. 

A minimum salary law for teachers 
may be defined as a statute which 
fixes, or directs a state agency to fix, 
the minimum amount of salary at 
which local school districts may 
legally employ teachers. Corre- 
spondence with state departments of 
education and an examination of the 
statutes show that in eighteen states 
a mandatory minimum salary law 





1Bopp v. Clark, 147 N.W. 172; 52 L.R.A. 
(N.S.) 493 (Iowa, 1914.) 


exists, statewide or nearly statewide 
in its application. Salary standards 
that apply only to certain state-aided 
districts are in effect in four states, in- 
cluding Massachusetts and Missis- 
sippi, in which there are also man- 
datory laws. Table I lists the twenty 
states in which laws of either type are 
found. Laws that set the salaries of 
county superintendents and elected 
school officials are omitted from this 
discussion.” 

In the remaining twenty-eight 
states and in Alaska, no laws are in 
effect that specify minimum salaries 
for teachers. Other methods used in 
some of these states to encourage 
local districts to maintain adequate 
salaries are mentioned in a later sec- 
tion. Basic salary schedules are set 
by law in the District of Columbia 
and in the Territory of Hawaii. 
Since each of these areas comprises 
a single administrative unit in the 
payment of teachers’ salaries and 
there are no independent local dis- 
tricts, there is no need for a minimum 
salary schedule. 


Salaries Should Be Graduated 


Most authorities agree in recom- 
mending that state minimum salary 
laws should do more than specify a 
single amount as the minimum. It is 
advocated rather that the minimum 
be graduated to recognize varying 
amounts of experience and prepara- 
tion so as to provide a minimum 
salary schedule. 

Legislation has been enacted in 
nine states based on this pattern: in 
Indiana, Maryland, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia, where 
the schedule is written into the stat- 
utes; and in Alabama, Delaware, 
North Carolina and Tennessee, where 
the state board of education is au- 
thorized by law to set up a salary 
schedule. Table II shows that the 





“For a summary of laws on salaries of coun- 
ty superintendents, see: Newsom, N. W.: The 
Legal Status of the County Superintendent, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, 1932, No. 7. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1932, p. 31. 
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minimum standards recognize school 
level, whether elementary or sec- 
ondary, in seven states, and the level 
of the teacher’s training in eleven 
states. In three states the minimum 
salaries are lower for rural than for 
city districts. 

The information in Table II refers 
to classroom teachers only. The 
schedules in six states specify mini- 
mum salaries for principals. In Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and West Virginia 
the salary for principals is expressed 
as a graduated supplement to the sal- 
ary which would be received as a 
classroom teacher; in Delaware, 
Maryland and North Carolina the 
principal’s salary is stated separately 
from the schedule of salaries for 
teachers. 

With few exceptions, the minimum 
salaries guaranteed by state law are 
extremely low, as shown in Table ITI. 
In a number of states minimum sal- 
aries are expressed not as annual but 
as monthly salaries. When _ the 
monthly salaries in those states are 
multiplied by the number of months 
in the required school term, the mini- 
mum annual salaries for beginning 
teachers with four years’ training 








TABLE I -——-SCOPE OF STATE LAWS 
GOVERNING MINIMUM SALARIES OF 
TEACHERS IN TWENTY STATES 
Mandatory—No Optional—For 
Exceptions Possible State Aid 
Alabama Kentucky 
Colorado Massachusetts* 
Delaware (state Mississippi* 
board unit; 3/5 Tennessee 
teachers in state) 
Indiana 
lowa 
Maryland (counties; 
entire state except 
Baltimore ) 
Massachusetts* 
Mississippi* (counties; 
not special city 
districts) 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin (el. s.) 
18 states 1 states 
*Both mandatory and optional standards 
are in effect in Massachusetts and in Missis- 
sippi 





may be summarized for the twenty 
states as follows, with the median 
falling at less than $700: 


Below $ 500.........5 states 
SSO IOS FOO... 6.20. 7 states 
S7ge tes FO... 2. .se es 3 states 
$900 to $1,100......... 4 states 
i a). ee 1 state 

20 states 


A recurring criticism of minimum 
salary legislation is that, in practice, 
the minimum salary tends to be ac- 
cepted as a maximum salary by the 
less progressive districts. While this 
may be true in some districts, it might 
be said by way of argument that 
those are the very districts for which 
minimum salary legislation is most 
helpful. If these school systems are 
willing to let the low salary set by 
law stand as a maximum salary, they 


would be likely to pay much lower 
minimum salaries if not deterred by 
the law. 

The legal effectiveness of minimum 
salary legislation, if properly drawn, 
seems to be unquestioned. The con- 
stitutionality of such laws was af- 
firmed in a case that arose in Iowa, 
in 1914.2. The court upheld the 
power of the legislature to enact the 
minimum salary law and denied that 
the rights of any individuals were 
invaded by such legislation. Court 
decisions in Indiana have held that 
the law with respect to minimum sal- 
aries is written by implication into all 
contracts with teachers, so that a 
teacher is entitled to the minimum 
salary required by law, even though 
he may have signed an illegal con- 
tract for a smaller amount.* In Mary- 





*Bopp v. Clark, op. cit. 





One Flat 
States Salary 


Alabama 
Colorado 
From state and county 
tax..... Bess Yes 
From state, county, and 
local tax. 
Delaware (a) 
Indiana 
Iowa.. Yes 
Kentucky Yes 
Maryland (b) 
Massachusetts 
Mandatory Yes 
Optional 
Mississippi 
Mandatory 
Optional Yes 
New Jersey Yes 
New York 
Rural districts Yes 
City districts 
North Carolina 


North Dakota Yes 
Oregon. . Yes 
Pennsylvania 


Rural districts. . 
City districts ’ 
Rhode Island Yes 
Tennessee(b). . 
Vermont 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin (c) 
Districts other than first 


class Yes 
Cities of first class (over 
150,C00) Yes 


rural area 


(c) Elementary schools. 





TABLE I]—-EXTENT TO WHICH STATE MINIMUM SALARY STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 
RECOGNIZE CERTAIN BASES FOR VARIATIONS IN AMOUNTS OF SALARY 


(a) Further variation on basis of efficiency ratings. Bonus is paid for service in remote 


(b) Bonus is paid to a teacher in charge of one-teacher school. 


Bases for Variation 


Grade Years’ Training or 
Level Experience Certificate 
Yes Yes 
Yes 
Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes | Yes 
Yes 
Yes Yes Yes 
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land the payment of the legal mini- 
mum salary has been held enforceable 
by mandamus.’ School board mem- 
bers in Oregon are personally liable 
for the payment of salaries contracted 
for at amounts less than the legal 
minimum. In New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Wisconsin the distribution 


of basic state-aid funds to local dis- 
tricts is dependent upon compliance 
with the minimum salary laws. In 
a number of states the salary sched- 
ules set by the state must be met by 
local districts as a condition for re- 
ceiving special equalization funds. 
Some provision for the positive en- 





TABLE III. LOWEST SALARIES PERMITTED UNDER STATE LAW FOR CERTAIN 
GROUPS OF TEACHERS IN TWENTY STATES(a) 





Teachers With Lowest 
Grade Certificates 


Teachers With Four Years’ 
Professional Training(b) 





150,000) . . 


Ala., 7 mos. 
Colo., from county and 
state tax, 3 mos. 


Miss., 4 mos. 
N. J., 9 mos. 
N. C., 8 mos 
N. D., 7 mos. 
Ore., 8 mos. 
Pa., 8 mos. 


Iowa, 8 mos. 
Ky., 7 mos. in el. s.; 8 mos. 
inh 


both races 


(f) Maryland: Salaries for white teachers 
for period ending Aug. 31, 1937. 





(i) Wisconsin: Elementary schools. 


Salary Salary 
When Last When Last 
Required Required 
Increment Increment 
Beginning Has Been Beginning Has Been 
State Salary Granted Salary Granted 
CE dsc da deanione $ 40mo. $ 47mo. $ 75mo. §$ 110 mo. 
Colorado 
From state and county 
| A ee eee 75 mo. (d) 75 mo. (d) 
From state, county, and 
| 1,000 year(e) (d) 1,200 year (d) 
Saran eee 600 year 900 year 1,235 year 1,805 year 
Indiana. . 800 year 880 year 1,000 year 1,080 year 
oe 50 mo. (d) 50 mo. (d) 
Kentucky......... 75 mo. (d) 75 mo. (d) 
Maryland (f) 600 year 650 year 1,150 year 1,350 year 
(555) (601.25) (1,063.75) (1,238.63) 
Massachusetts 
Mandatory 750 year (d) 750 year (d) 
Optional 750 year 850 year 750 year 950 year 
Mississippi 
Mandatory 20 mo. (d) 30 mo.(g) (d) 
Optional 60 mo. (d) 60 mo. (d) 
New Jersey 70 mo. (d) 70 mo. (d) 
New York 
Rural districts. . mre 800 year (d) 800 year (d) 
City districts 50,000 to 
1IS0,000 pop........... 1,100 year 1,700 year 1,300 year 1,900 year 
North Carolina(h)........ 56 mo. (d) 87.50 mo. 112.50 mo. 
North Dakota 45 mo. (d) 45 mo. (d) 
Oregon... . 75 mo. (d) 75 mo. (d) 
Pennsylvania 
Rural districts.......... 100 mo. (d) 130 mo. (d) 
City districts 30,000 to 
500,000 pop.......... 1,000 year 1,800 year 1,400 year 2,200 year 
Rhode Island 650 year (d) 650 year (d) 
MII ha osc cee ness 30 mo. 34 mo. 60 mo. 100 mo. 
, SES 64 mo. (d) 72 mo.(g) (d) 
West Virginia........ ore 65 mo. 85 mo. 110 mo. 125 mo. 
Wisconsin (i) 
Districts other than first 
"| SE ve ene 75 mo. (d) 75 mo. (d) 
Cities of first class (over 
120 mo. (d) 120 mo. (d) 


(a) Salaries are reported on monthly or annual basis, as provided by state law. The mini- 
mum legal school term, for the states reporting on a monthly basis, is as follows: 


- 6. 
(b) Where salary is not stated in terms of professional training alone, the minimum salary 
for high school teachers is used in columns 2 and 3. : 
(c) Alabama: Salaries for white teachers except column 1, which applies to teachers of 


(d) Increments for experience not specified in law. 
(e) Colorado: Teachers with two years’ training. 


(g) Mississippi, Vermont: Highest certificate. 
(h) North Carolina: Salaries for white teachers. 


Tenn., 8 mos. 

Vt., min. term of 35 wks., 
in el. s.; 36 in h. s. 

W. V., 9 mos. 

Wis., 8 mos. 


Figures in parentheses are reduced salaries 
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forcement of the minimum salary law 
seems to be essential. 

A number of states that do not set 
minimum salary standards for local 
districts make other _ provisions, 
through the administration of state- 
aid funds for schools, which tend to 
prevent the payment of indefensibly 
low salaries in any district. In Okla- 
homa, for example, a recent law pro- 
vides that state aid be computed on 
the basis of an “apportionment sched- 
ule” of salaries and that all of the 
state aid must be used for salaries 
although actual minimum salaries are 
not fixed. South Carolina has a 
somewhat similar law by which the 
state provides funds toward the pay- 
ment of teachers’ salaries but does 
not fix minimum salaries. In Cali- 
fornia $1,400 per teaching unit for 
elementary schools and higher 
amounts for high schools are granted 
to local districts by the state, 80 per 
cent of which is to be used for teach- 
ers’ salaries. In other states also, such 
as New Hampshire, Ohio and Wash- 
ington, state-aid funds are granted in 
such ways as to tend toward the set- 
ting of reasonable standards. 

Minimum salary laws must be 
drafted in terms of existing state and 
local educational standards and finan- 
cial resources, and are not likely to be 
identical in any two states. At least 
four features should be considered: 

1. Training and experience. State 
minimum standards for teachers’ sal- 
aries should provide recognition for 
variations in training and experience. 

2. State aid. State aid is essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a defensible 
minimum salary. Unless the state 
guarantees the payment of the mini- 
mum salary in districts too poor to 
follow the schedule in full from local 
funds, the schedule either will be un- 
enforceable, or will be set at the level 
the poorest district can afford. 

3. Broad scope. To be effective 
where needed most, the state mini- 
mum salary standard should permit 
no exceptions. 

4. Local initiative. There should 
be no legal barrier to prevent local 
districts from paying salaries higher 
than the state minimum; on the con- 
trary, local districts should be en- 
couraged to exceed the state schedule. 





‘Evansville v. Hickman, 47 Ind. App. 500, 
94 N.E. 828, (1911); Hobbs v. Gibson, Sch. 
Tp., 195 Ind. 1, 144 N.E. 526. 

5Worcester Co. v. School Commissioners, 113 
Md. 307. 
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Happy to Say 





By WILLIAM McANDREW 


BovguEet of the month is tendered to Prof. Edgar Dawson, Hunter 
College, a municipal institution of the City of New York. A pioneer in 
advocating the duty of the educated man and woman to improve the 
political life of the community, he has stuck to his cause beyond the 
years when too many enthusiasts tire and slacken. 


IN THE books I have to read on educational management there is a 
dearth of mention of the schoolmaster’s wife. Not a few principals and 
superintendents have been hampered by well-meaning spouses with the 
notion that they help their husbands by showing a lively interest in his 
business. 


| REMEMBER a bright woman who was so active in the high school 
presided over by her man that the teachers, after he left, were rather 
sniffy in referring to the days “when the Woppingers ran the school.” 
Mrs. Woppinger had many requests to help teachers who wanted special 
favors. 

THE household of the great Maxwell, long superintendent of the schools 
of New York City, was a haven of rest for him, for the gentle lady of 
the house kept shop-talk out of it. 


Many efficient school executives are married to fine women who are 
active in the best community affairs, but who put up a proper barrier on 
occasion by saying, ““My husband never mentions school matters to me.” 


W HEN a woman asks for help for her schoolmaster husband or writes 
letters of gratitude for aid given him, the effect is often to awaken a little 
contempt for him. 


W HILE we are talking of wives, did you ever notice how many ad- 
mirable ones have been or are teachers? The calling does train in 
resource, patience, affection and managerial ability. When you add to 
this a persuasion leading the husband to shut his school business into 
his desk before he goes home, you have some traits of a woman it is a 


joy to live with. 


ALSso, a man who converses with his wife about the large affairs of the 
world, its culture, its needs is helping broaden two minds, hers and his. 


W HEN a community has 10 per cent of its membership impelled by 
a desire to improve the place, it improves. Count your school staff. 
Are 10 per cent disposed toward greater success in teaching? They will 
respond with encouragement. Eighty per cent will keep going so long as 
you supply the current. Ten per cent will object to anything you propose. 
The time will come in educational progress when such spreaders of treason 
will be shot at sunrise. But that time is not yet. They are means to your 
acquisition of a calm self-control. 


FLATTERY is praise without particulars. A compliment with specifica- 
tions multiplies the crop of good work. 
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FTEN in the past few years 
the public has asked why an 
able community should have 

the right to draw a line around its 
wealth and thus be able to have su- 
perior schools. One of the best argu- 
ments for this right is that experi- 
mentation in such a community helps 
all communities, even those at the low 
end of the expenditure scale. 

There can be no question but that 


attempts of the able communities to 
provide good education for their own 
children afford superior facilities for 
creative work. Classes are smaller; 
materials and equipment are more 
ample and varied; teachers are better 
trained and better chosen; superior 
leadership is provided. 

Practices invented and _ teaching 
materials and methods created under 
these conditions may be used by less 
favored schools. Individual instruc- 
tional materials developed at Win- 
netka, IIll., have been spread far and 
wide. Practices originally experi- 
mented with in Bronxville, N. Y., 
Montclair, N. J., Baltimore, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles 
and a host of other forward looking 
communities have found a place in 
one form or another in hundreds of 
schools throughout the nation. 

There is no generally felt con- 
sciousness in the able communities 
that they play such an important 
part in educational leadership. Many 
realize that it is a privilege and point 
with just pride to the influence they 
exercise. Few view it as a duty. 

Would not the process be improved 
if citizens, teachers and administra- 
tors of these communities were aware 
that this general good is one of the 
chief reasons the state gives them the 
right to draw a tax line about their 
wealth? Would it not oil the ma- 
chinery for the spreading of knowl- 
edge about their contributions? 

The able communities with power 
and ability to afford good education 
for their own children carry a large 
responsibility for state leadership in 
return for this privilege. As a pro- 
fession let us more conscientiously 
seek and more fully use the results of 
these, our agents.—Paut R. Morr. 
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The fist unit of the Northeast 
School at Montclair, N. J., 
consists of six classrooms, a 
playroom, teachers’ room 
and storage space. The 
building is constructed en- 
tirely of stone with a rough 
slate roof laid on gypsum 
block. The cost was $133,000. 
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Classrooms range in 
size from 32!/, to 34 
feet and are 24 feet 
wide. Blackboard space 
is provided on front 
and back walls only. 
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Six Rooms to Start 


HE new Northeast School in 
] tenet, N. J., is a departure 
from others in the system in 
point of design and building material. 
It is the second building to be built 
entirely of stone, but the first to be 
so entirely modern. 
A few years ago the board of edu- 
cation decided to buy a site in the 
*This article was prepared by Mr. Pickell 


for exclusive publication in The NATION’s 
SCHOOLS just prior to his death in November. 
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By FRANK G. PICKELL* 


northeast section of the town—a 
woodsy tract of about six acres, which 
according to the original owner, was 
not at all suited for a school and 
really could not be used as a school 
site because of the condition of the 
ground. Back about 100 feet from 
the street was an abandoned quarry. 
In connection with the quarry there 
was a drop in the ground the equiva- 
lent of about one story. Farther back 


Classroom floors are covered 
with linoleum, while in the 
corridors asphalt tile is used. 
Both of these materials are 
applied over a concrete base. 





was still another quarry with another 
drop of some nineteen feet. 

These problems were overcome by 
locating the building over the first 
quarry and having one story in front 
with two stories in the back. It was 
possible to locate the school on this 
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1936 


View of the entrance and, below, a classroom interior. Opposite 
the windows are cases for children's work, measuring 12 by 12 by 
14 feet. Above the cases is a strip of linoleum for display use. 


site without having any part of it 
underground. In fact all of the class- 
rooms have direct sunlight. The 
building faces west and the rooms in 
the back have the sun in the morning. 

The building is the first unit of 
what will be, when completed, a fif- 
teen-room structure with an audito- 
rium, gymnasium, library and such 
office space as may be required, to- 
gether with toilets and the proper 
amount of storage space. This first 
section consists of six classrooms; one 
is used as a kindergarten. In addition 
it has a playroom, 38 by 24 feet, a 
teachers’ room and storage space, 30 
by 25 feet, for all supplies. There 
are also adequate and modern toilet 
facilities for both boys and girls. The 
building, together with grading, cost 
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$133,300 and was constructed with 
WPA assistance. The WPA made 
originally a grant of $56,250. 

The building is fire resistant al- 
most to a maximum degree and pleas- 
ing in its appearance. The roof is 
rough slate, laid on gypsum block, so 
that the space under the roof, usually 
built of material that will burn, is 
also practically fireproof. 

Space is almost entirely devoted 
to instructional purposes. There is 
no principal’s office, but a fine teach- 
ers’ room that can be used for various 
purposes pending completion of the 
next unit. 

This first unit contains a janitor’s 
room, toilet and workshop. It also 
contains a boiler room large enough 
to heat the entire building of fifteen 
rooms when it is completed. Oil is 
used for fuel. 

Several features about the build- 
ing are unique. The floors of the cor- 
ridors are covered with asphalt tile, 
while the classroom floors are covered 
with linoleum. The floors for both 
the asphalt tile and the linoleum have 
a concrete base. This treatment makes 
it unnecessary to use acoustical plas- 
tering in either halls or classrooms. 
There is no reverberation of sound 
or echo whatever. Such floors are 
also kept clean easily. 

Other features of the building are 
the classrooms and their equipment. 
The classrooms range in size from 32 
feet 7 inches in length to 34 feet and 
all are 24 feet wide. Each classroom 
has a coat room, 5 feet 6 inches wide, 
and in every coat room there is both 
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hot and cold running water. In the 
classrooms in general, blackboard 
space is provided on the front and 
back walls only, with linoleum over 
avcsals muccomers” rer ope geee ae | them for display purposes. 

The fact that all rooms are 24 feet 
wide gives opportunity to build on 
the inside wall, opposite the windows, 
cases for children’s work and for gen- 
eral classroom work. Some thirty-six 
cases have been built for the children, 
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NORI HEAST 1 cosr aug Te ee en on, —— and three or four have been built for 
| jtoow 8 i on La ¢ VAN VLECK — the work of the room. These cases 
| SCHOOL : ancwracrs are 12 by 12 by 14 feet. In addition 





to these cases, others have been con- 

structed for the teachers’ require- 
ames ments, as well as for maps. Over the 
cases is installed a strip of linoleum 
for display purposes, the cases them- 
selves being no higher than 3 feet 6 
inches. 

Besides these built-in features, 
there is a display cabinet in one cor- 
ner of the room, while on the window 
ae side there is space under one window 
FRONT ELEVATION. for a heating unit, and under the 
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the plans for the building. 
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Y An abandoned quarry on the ees 
site made possible a two- rae j Ww 
story structure in the back mee shame: FE >, 
without having any part of 
the building underground. fa 
‘GROUND : FLOOR: PLAN: 
© § ®f 20 0 
3 ; . other windows a shelf for display 
boy's. | » x purposes has been placed over the 
rower | § " -crass Room. | % | -cLass - ROOM: radiator. There is also a library cor- 
, ner. 
Every room is equipped with two 
electric outlets for visual education 
i ee ea purposes. These built-in features 
neiaie f [ Tee] make a complete and workable room 
: with plenty of storage space for the 
CLASS ROOM & CLASS ROOM class. 
= | : At the end of each coat room there 
*. is a teacher’s closet for her own per- 
—— ———— sonal property and for the storage of 
supplies, which she wishes to use from 
‘FIRST * FLOOR «PLAN - time to time. In the corridor there 
an Ginna is an arrangement by which items 
ae ee) ee, ae may be displayed without driving 
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The library corner in one of 
the classrooms. Children have 
room to move about and the 
size of the rooms encourages 
teachers to make use of the 
group method of teaching. 


tacks into the wall. It consists of a 
steel strip worked into the plaster 
with hooks that can be inserted any- 
where along the length of the strip. 
This is a desirable feature. 

A vacuum cleaning system is in- 
stalled; this will not be operated until 
the next building is completed. It has 
a univent system, which applied to 
the linoleum floors in the classrooms 
will take up all the dust and dirt and 
leave the floors perfectly clean. 

The furniture of the new school is 
modern. It is all movable and con- 
sists of single desks, double desks, 
round tables and tables of conven- 
tional design, all of the proper height 
for the children who use them. 

The building was begun Nov. 18, 
1935, and finished in time for the 
opening of school in September, 1936, 
with the exception of one week when 
it was necessary to dismiss the chil- 
dren in order to finish some of the 
details. A breakdown in costs shows 
general contracting amounting to 
$78,167; steel and iron contracting, 
$5,400; plumbing $7,511; heating 
and ventilating, $14,188, and electri- 
cal, $4,876. 

For the second time in Montclair 
colored plaster was used and has 
proved entirely satisfactory. In fact 
everyone is much pleased with the 
effect it has given the building. 


Furniture throughout is mov- 
able and consists of single 
desks, double desks, round 
tables and tables of conven- 
tional design, all of the 
proper height for children. 
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Janitors Go to School 


By N. E. VILES 


LTHOUGH school officials gen- 
erally recognize the value of 
well kept school buildings, 


many of them state that it is difficult 
to secure and keep well trained jani- 
tors to care for their buildings. 

Because of this difficulty a study 
was made in 1932 to determine the 
methods followed in selecting janitors, 
the type of men selected, the tenure 
of service, the value of various main- 
tenance methods, the possibility of in- 
service and pre-service training, and 
the organization of existing training 
schools for janitors. 

It was found that the tenure was 
longer and that the janitorial service 
was better in the larger city schools. 
While only a few of the larger city 
schools had regular training schools 
for janitors, there was some appren- 
ticeship training. These cities also 
provided some supervision of the 
work of each janitor. 

However, in many of the large and 
in most of the small city and village 
schools the janitorial service was a 
constant source of complaint. In the 
smaller schools trained supervisors 
were employed in only a few in- 
stances. The local school officials 
were busily engaged in other activi- 
ties and usually did not have the time 
or the training necessary for the su- 
pervision of janitorial work. Friend- 
ship, favoritism, sympathy and price 
were often more important than effi- 
ciency in the selection of janitors. 

Many experienced men had to com- 
pete each year for positions with 
untrained men on a price basis. After 
these janitors were selected they had 
little opportunity or encouragement 
to study the job before them. These 
factors combined to keep low the 
morale and the efficiency of the jani- 
torial force. 

This lack of training and of the 
proper organization of the mainte- 
nance service was reflected in the 
physical conditions found in many 
of the buildings. Some untrained jan- 
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itors, who were being held responsible 
for the amount of fuel consumed, had 
nailed boards over ventilating ducts 
to prevent loss of warm air from the 
building. In many cases furnaces 
were in bad condition, steam mains 
and radiators were water trapped, 
grates were warped and grate hangers 
were rusted off. 

Waste paper, janitor supplies and 
oily rags were stored in combustible 
boxes or closets, some of which were 
located under wood stairs. The use 
of deodorants was quite common. To 





Missouri has organized a se- 
ries of janitorial training 
schools. When all of its five 
units have been completed 
and when a final examination 
and an inspection on the job 
have been passed, the can- 
didate is awarded the cer- 
tificate of Master Janitor. 





satisfy the demand for dustless floors 
many janitors applied heavy coatings 
of oil. Repeated applications of oil 
and accumulations of dirt produced 
black dirty floors which absorbed 
much of the light brought into the 
room and resulted in frequent criti- 
cism from patrons of the school. 

It was evident that lack of proper 
care was permitting many buildings 
to deteriorate rapidly. Poorly trained 
janitors wasted supplies and generally 
obtained poor results in building 
maintenance. School officials felt that 
improved janitorial service would re- 
sult in more healthful conditions in 
the buildings and would improve the 
physical conditions under which the 
pupils work. 


It was found that some noteworthy 
progress had been made in the devel- 
opment of training schools for jani- 
tors. Perhaps the outstanding school 
was that in Minneapolis, organized 
by G. F. Womrath, a trail blazer in 
this field. Other notable examples 
were the schools in California, Colo- 
rado, Iowa and Kansas. However, 
some of these schools did not reach 
a large number of janitors in the 
small cities or in the large cities some 
distance from the school center. 

An attempt was made to have men 
who had been trained in some of these 
schools conduct training courses for 
other janitors near them. These 
courses seemed to do some good, but 
it was felt that they failed to develop 
the morale and pride in the job that 
it was possible to develop in the cen- 
tralized schools. The intermingling of 
janitors from several systems and the 
exchange of ideas among them which 
was possible in the larger schools 
seemed to make this type of training 
desirable. 

In order to test this theory the 
state superintendent of schools in 
Missouri agreed to permit the organ- 
ization and supervision of a series of 
janitorial training schools in the state. 
Arrangements were made to pay all 
costs from the vocational trades and 
industrial funds. 

These schools are organized on 
what might be termed a combination 
of a centralized and a decentralized 
basis. The school as a whole is organ- 
ized on a centralized statewide basis, 
but group meetings and classes are 
held at various points in the state. 
Each of the state teacher training 
institutions and some of the city 
school systems agreed to sponsor and 
to furnish facilities for the school to 
be held in that part of the state. 
Funds are allotted to each of these 
sponsors to reimburse them for the 
money spent on the schools. 

All publicity for these janitorial 
courses is cared for by the sponsor 
under the supervision of the state de- 
partment of education. 
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Skilled janitors are selected and 
trained to do the teaching. All of the 
teaching is done by them. As now 
organized, the teaching consists of 
four steps. 

In one of these steps certain topics, 
such as fire prevention, are taught 
through lecture and demonstration by 
specialists in that field. The other 
three steps are under the direction 
of the janitor-teacher. The men of a 
particular class or group are assem- 
bled and the problem to be studied 
is outlined. The men then proceed 
to some selected spot where the job 
is actually done under the supervision 
of the instructor. When the men re- 
assemble, questions pertaining to the 
various methods of doing the job are 
discussed. 

At first only five or six schools were 
planned for the state but, yielding to 
the demand, seven different schools 
have been organized and one or two 
more may be planned for this year. 
The work now outlined includes two 
units in housekeeping, two units in 
heating and ventilation and one unit 
in repairs and maintenance. Under 
this plan it would require each janitor 
five years to complete the course if, 
as planned, one school is held each 
year in each location. However, some 
of the janitors have found it possible 
to reduce this time by following the 
schools from point to point. Some of 
the janitors have traveled as many 
as 250 miles to get to one of the 
schools at some distant point. 


Forty Is Minimum Enrollment 


The school will be held only if the 
sponsoring unit guarantees an enroll- 
ment of forty. Under present ar- 
rangements better schools are possible 
with an enrollment of seventy. Classes 
are comparatively small in order that 
demonstration work may be carried 
on and that the janitors may partici- 
pate in the activities on each job. An 
enrollment of seventy calls for five 
teachers. To date, between 400 and 
500 men have been enrolled in these 
schools. 

In some centers, two or three 
schools have been held, while in oth- 
ers only one school has been held. 
However, requests are already on file 
for repeating schools in each center. 
Some of the schools are conducted 
during the summer months and others 
are held during the school year. Each 
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school is planned to last four or five 
days. 

In nearly all cases the school board 
gives the janitor time off with full 
pay while he attends the school. In 
many cases the board pays all of the 
expenses of the janitor while he is 
attending the school. In a number of 
instances, boards of education send 
all of their janitors to the school and 
pay all expenses. 

At the schools held during the sum- 
mer a number of the men bring cots 
and sleep in the school building where 
the school is held. An attempt is 
made to secure meals for the men at 
one place so that each janitor may 
have an opportunity to mingle and 
talk with the janitors from other 
school systems. Some of the janitors 
come from schools employing only 
one janitor, while others come from 
schools employing from seventy to 
one hundred janitors. 


Certificates Are Awarded 


As now outlined, the course con- 
sists of five units. When the janitor 
has completed two units in house- 
keeping or in heating and ventilation, 
has passed an examination on these 
courses, has passed inspection on his 
job and has been recommended by 
his superior officer, he is granted a 
certificate of proficiency. Endorse- 
ments are added to this certificate as 
he completes other units in a similar 
manner. 

When a man has completed all 
units in the manner prescribed and 
has passed a final examination and 
inspection, he is entitled to a certifi- 
cate as a Master Janitor. 

Only one or two of the men who 
have attended these schools have 
since been dismissed by their local 
boards. On the other hand, requests 
have come from school officials for 
the names of certified janitors who 
may be induced to take positions in 
their school systems. 

Outlines, descriptive material and 
study questions for each course are 
mimeographed and handed each jani- 
tor so that he may have the material 
to take home. It is anticipated that 
this material will be collected and 
organized into a handbook as soon 
as it is possible to do so. An attempt 
is made throughout the course to de- 
velop in the janitor a pride in his 
job, a sense of his obligations to the 


system in which he works, and a 
knowledge of the proper relationship 
between the janitor and other em- 
ployees of the system. 

At each school at least a part of 
one general session is devoted to gen- 
eral topics, such as the qualifications 
of a janitor, securing a job, his rela- 
tionship to his superior officers and 
to the public, and the protection of 
the building against loss from fire or 
theft. 


Topics Being Taught 


At the present time the courses are 
organized to include the following 
topics: 

Housekeeping I—Janitorial tools, 
care of blackboards and erasers, dust- 
ing, washing windows, cleaning class- 
room, corridor, auditorium and gym- 
nasium floors, and stairways; care 
and cleaning of toilet rooms, floors, 
walls, ceilings, toilets, fountains, 
locker rooms, and the care of waste 
paper; care of lawns, hedges, shrub- 
bery, walks and the removal of snow 
and ice; care of electrical equipment, 
reading of meters, care of motors and 
care of fire alarms. 

Housekeeping Il—Making a sched- 
ule of work, records and reports, care 
of floors, mopping, scrubbing, sand- 
ing, removal of spots and waxing; 
care of furniture, seats, window 
shades and stage scenery; special at- 
tention to the making and use of cer- 
tain tools and cleaning materials, and 
to the use of cleaning and disinfect- 
ing compounds. 

Heating and Ventilation I—Types 
of heating systems, types of ventilat- 
ing systems and principles of heating 
and ventilating; types and values of 
fuels and principles of combustion. 

Heating and Ventilation II—Meth- 
ods of firing the furnace, use of a 
stoker, cleaning fires, cleaning flues, 
prevention of smoke; care of boilers, 
checking water levels, use of dampers 
and care of pumps. 

Maintenance and Repairs—Care of 
locks, plumbing and door checks; 
care of roofs, renovating old floors, 
painting and renovation of desks. 

During the last few years a num- 
ber of other janitorial schools have 
been organized. We have recently had 
reports from schools at Lincoln, Neb., 
Stillwater, Okla., and a teachers’ col- 
lege in both North Dakota and Illi- 
nois. 
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HERE are many pathetic cases 

on record of children who are 

backward with their school work, 
not because of lack of mental ca- 
pacity, but because of their inability 
to see easily, quickly and comfort- 
ably. Most of our education is re- 
ceived through our eyes and when 
those eyes do not function properly, 
there is a direct effect on our mental 
impressions and our opportunity to 
learn. 

The process of seeing is dependent 
upon the eye and the illumination on 
that which we wish to see. The best 
of human eyes cannot see in the dark 
and only with some difficulty can 
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they see in semidarkness. For pro- 
longed seeing such as is necessary 
when a child is in school or studying 
homework, good illumination is neces- 
sary if the eyes are to see safely and 
easily. It is an established fact that 
subnormal eyes are benefitted to a 
greater extent by improved illumina- 
tion than normal eyes. It is of utmost 
importance, then, that school build- 
ings be equipped with adequate light- 
ing, both natural and artificial, to pre- 
vent normal eyes from becoming 
weakened and subnormal eyes from 
acquiring further defects. Thus the 
children will be assured of getting the 
most from their school work. 





Most school buildings are carefully 
designed to make the best use of nat- 
tural daylight. But daylight, like ar- 
tificial light, must be properly con- 
trolled to avoid excessive brightness. 
At certain times of the day curtains 
must be drawn to protect against the 
glare of the sun. An expanse of sky 
even without the direct rays of the 
sun may be too bright for comfort. 
Curtains, preferably two to each win- 
dow both supported at the center, 
should be available to reduce the 
brightness in the direction of the eye. 

While the first two or three rows 
nearest the windows may have 25 
foot candles of daylight on a clear 
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Daylight illumination drops off rapidly as the distance from the windows is increased. Even on a 


bright day pupils in rows farthest from the windows do not have illumination that is adequate. 
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Supplementing the daylight with artificial light improves the seeing 
condition for pupils who sit in the rows farthest from the windows. 


day, the rows farthest away from the 
windows will receive much less and 
often the level of illumination will 
fall below 10 foot candles, which is 
not sufficient for the close visual work 
that the school demands. Thus, when 
curtains are drawn to overcome the 
excessive brightness of daylight, arti- 
ficial illumination is necessary to sup- 
plement daylight in order to give the 
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pupils in seats remote from the win- 
dows an equal opportunity with the 
pupils adjacent to the windows. 

The usual opinion about artificial 
lighting in the school is that it is un- 
important because school hours occur 
during the part of the day when day- 
light is at its best. Such statements 
only indicate ignorance of the require- 
ments of safe, comfortable seeing. 





Even if the artificial light is used only 
a short time for one day in the week 
that is no sign it should not be good 
lighting. Psychologists tell us that 
87 per cent of our impressions are re- 
ceived through the eyes. If so, should 
we handicap the seeing of children 
even for a short while, and in addition 
risk injuring their precious eyesight 
that is so important in learning as 
well as in later years when earning a 
livelihood ? 

In many instances it has been the 
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practice to equip a standard sized 
classroom with two outlets, each 
equipped with 150-watt lamps. Not 
only will the illumination be low from 
such a system, but the distribution 
of light in the room will be poor. If 
we select a desk in such a room on 
which the illumination measures 3 
foot candles from the artificial light- 
ing alone it is obvious that when day- 
light drops to a level of 5 foot candles 
on that desk, the artificial lighting 
actually is not of much value for it 
does not boost the illumination to a 
level that really provides seeing that 
is easy and safe for the eyes. 

The money invested in wiring, fix- 
tures, and other equipment of lighting 
systems and in paying for the electric- 
ity is practically wasted for it does not 
provide results that are useful. School 
executives who believe that they are 
saving the taxpayers money by cut- 
ting down on lighting are investing 
money from which there are no divi- 
dends and, what is worse, are endan- 
gering the eyesight of the children 
and handicapping their opportunity 
to learn. 

Nature provided human eyes to see 
outdoors where illumination of day- 
light is of a high order. The people 
of the Stone Age had no books, maga- 
zines and similar reading matter as 
we have today. Neither did the pi- 
oneers who settled our country. Our 
present indoor life is comparatively 


new to human living and so are the 
many visual tasks to which we sub- 
ject our eyes for long periods each 
day. 

Outdoors on a sunny day in sum- 
mer, we may have as much as 10,000 
foot candles of illumination. Indoors 
we consider 20 foot candles of illu- 
mination to be good. No wonder that 
20 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates have defective vision. The de- 
mands on the eyes under unfavorable 
seeing conditions are more severe 
when students go on to college, which 
is evidenced by the fact that defective 
vision among college students rises 
to 40 per cent. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for the 
prevalence of poor lighting in schools 
is that too often the opinions of in- 
experienced and unqualified persons 
are accepted. The lighting art has 
progressed rapidly in the last few 
years and new developments in light- 
ing have obsoleted practice of past 
years. Coupled with this is a more 
complete and comprehensive knowl- 
edge on the subject of seeing gained 
through the work of scientists who 
have gathered an immense amount of 
data in their researches. No one plan- 
ning school buildings should attempt 
to specify the lighting without first 
consulting the standards of school 
lighting, published by the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society. The light- 
ing standards in this publication were 


developed by foremost illuminating 
engineers, eye specialists and archi- 
tects and are approved by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association. 

The cost of light has been continu- 
ally downward until today we enjoy 
artificial light at a cost lower than 
ever before in history. Electric rates 
are lower and incandescent lamps are 
now 50 per cent below their cost be- 
fore the war. 

Glare should be eliminated. Bare 
lamps should not be tolerated any 
place. Where enclosing glass globes 
are used, the brightness should be 
kept at a minimum by the use of 
globes of proper size according to the 
size of lamp used. If the globe is too 
small, the brightness will be high and 
the children will experience discom- 
fort and eye fatigue. The following 
table will serve as a guide to the 
proper size of globe for various lamps 
when used in schoolrooms: 

Globe Diameter 
Size of Lamp Minimum Recommended 


150 watt ta 14” 
200 watt 14”” 16” 
300 watt 16” 18’’ 
500 watt 18” 20” 


Lighting systems employing glass 
enclosing globes of the same density 
throughout are classed as direct light- 
ing systems. The majority of the 
light is directed downward. While 
this type of system is generally ap- 
plicable in schoolrooms, indirect or 





The illumination can be increased to safe seeing levels by increasing the lamp size. 
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TABLE J—Foot CANDLE VALUES PROVIDED BY VARIOUS LAMP SIZES IN 
SCHOOLROOMS, 24 By 32 FEET, WITH 12-Foot CEILING, VERY LIGHT CEILING 
AND FAtRLY LIGHT SIDE WALLS AND WIRED FOR 6 OUTLETS 








Lamp Size 


150 
200 
300 
500 
750 


24 feet, wired for four outlets. 
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Glass Enclosing Globes 
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Approximately the same levels of illumination would be obtained in schoolrooms, 20 by 


Indirect or Semi- 
Indirect Units 
4 
0 
10 
18 
28 








semi-indirect systems are more de- 
sirable since they provide the highest 
quality of illumination. In sewing 
rooms, drawing rooms and other 
rooms where close visual application 
is demanded, it is quite apparent that 
the indirect or semi-indirect systems 
are necessary. 

It must not be assumed that just 
because a glass enclosing globe shows 
a high efficiency that it is the best. 
The glass may be of a density that is 
too light to diffuse the light suffi- 
ciently. On the other hand, it should 
be of such density as properly to dif- 
fuse the light without undue absorp- 
tion. The total light output should 
be at least 78 per cent of the light 
output of the bare lamp. 

The indirect lighting system em- 
ploys reflectors that direct all of the 
light to the ceiling, from whence it is 
reflected about the room. The ceiling 
is the apparent source of light in this 
case and since it is relatively large in 
area, the resulting illumination on 
the desks and well diffused 
and there is a minimum of shadows. 

Semi-indirect lighting systems are 
exactly the same in principle except 
that a small portion of the light is 
permitted to pass downward through 
the lighting unit. 

The levels of illumination in the 
various rooms of the school should be 
sufficient for good seeing. The values 
shown in the accompanying table 
should be followed as closely as pos- 
sible. This indicates the levels of il- 
lumination obtained from various 
sizes of lamps in a schoolroom, 24 by 
32 feet, with a 12-foot ceiling having 
six outlets. It will be noted that 150- 
watt lamps are entirely too small to 
provide illumination for good seeing. 
The illumination from 200-watt 


is soft 
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lamps scarcely meets the minimum 
value while a 300-watt lamp provides 
a level that is advisable for class- 
rooms, libraries, study rooms and of- 
fices. Drawing rooms and _ sewing 
rooms will require at least 500 watts 
per outlet in order to meet the visual 
requirements of the type of close 
work done there. 

It should also be noted that there 
is only a slight difference in the illu- 
mination between that from indirect 
and direct systems. There is, how- 
ever, such a great difference in the 
quality of illumination that the small 
sacrifice in quantity is more than 
worth it. While it is recommended 
that the indirect systems be used in 
all classrooms, study rooms, offices 
and libraries, it is imperative that 
they be used in the drawing and sew- 
ing rooms where visual requirements 
are more exacting. 

It is suggested that the outlets in 
the various rooms be wired for watt- 
ages that will provide these values. 
In the event that it is desired to pro- 
vide lower levels of illumination, 
smaller lamps can be used. At a later 
time or as the demands upon the 
various rooms increase and more light 
is desired, larger lamps can be em- 
ployed. If the outlets are wired for 
smaller wattages than those shown in 
the table for various levels of illu- 
mination, the building will be below 
the requirements not only of today 
but of the future. 

In order to utilize to best advan- 
tage both daylight and artificial light, 
the color of the walls and ceiling 
should be light. Ceilings can be 
painted white especially if indirect 
lighting is to be employed. The walls 
should be painted with a medium- 
toned paint such as light buff or 


cream. This will reflect light well, 
will be restful to the eyes and relieve 
the monotony that dead white walls 
usually produce. A semi-mat paint 
should be used rather than a gloss 
paint. 

The auditorium should be illumi- 
nated so that one can easily see to 
read or to take notes. If there is a 
balcony, care should be exercised to 
keep the lighting units in the front 
part of the auditorium well out of 
the range of vision so as to eliminate 
annoying glare. Outlets above and 
under the balcony should not be 
spaced much farther apart than the 
distance from the floor to the ceiling 
in each case. Too often the same spac- 
ing of outlets is used in these places 
as is used in the high-ceilinged part of 
the auditorium and extremely non- 
uniform illumination results. 

Standard dome fixtures or glass and 
steel diffusers should be used in the 
gymnasium. If the ceiling is high, 
deep bowl reflectors will be found 
more efficient. In either case, they 
should not be spaced farther apart 
than they are mounted from the floor. 
Good illumination in the gymnasium 
will add to the enjoyment of players 
and spectators of all games played 
there. 

Lamps should be used that will 
provide a high level of illumination 
on the floor to enable players and 
spectators easily to follow a swiftly 
moving ball. Outlets should be con- 
trolled from a point convenient to the 
floor so that the level of illumination 
can be varied by turning on only as 
many lamps as necessary for the 
particular game or other activity on 
the floor. 





When Paint Won't Dry 


When paints or varnishes will not 
dry, according to the Model Custo- 
dian, “it is almost always caused by 
some condition of the surface over 
which the paint is applied. Paint will 
not dry over waxed, oily or greasy 
surfaces, over surfaces that have been 
washed with soap and the soap not 
thoroughly removed, or over surfaces 
that have been frequently cleaned 
with a dustless mop. 

“The remedy for this condition is 
to have the surface free from oil and 
grease before applying the paint.” 
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Food Practice Makes Perfect 


By 
MAY TEMPLE ROOD 





HERE are in Connecticut eleven 

State Trade Schools located in 

eleven different cities. These 
schools prepare for self-supporting 
and self-respecting citizenship, train- 
ing young people for entrance into 
the basic skilled trades with profit to 
themselves and their employers. This modern dishwashing unit occupies one corner of the kitchen. 

For admission into the schools, the 

applicant must appear in person for 
an entrance test. In every case, the In addition to the all-day course in not in session he spends the whole 
equivalent of a grammar school edu-_ which the pupils spend all their time day in the trade school. The accepted 
cation is necessary, and in some _ in the trade school, there is another applicant must supply himself with 
trades it is desirable to have at least known as the cooperative high school working clothes as his instructor di- 
two years of high school work. There course. The pupil goes to high school _ rects. 





is no tuition fee, as the schools are half a day each day the high school For entrance into the food trades 
supported by the City of Hartford is in session and to trade school the department a physical examination 
and by the State of Connecticut. other half day. When high school is_ by the school’s doctor is necessary 
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Layout of equipment in both dining room and kitchen. 
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In Connecticut are eleven state trade schools. The food 
trades course, described in this article and illustrations, 
is purely vocational; no home economics training is given. 
The girls taking the food trades course get definite train- 
ing for commercial jobs. Training is provided for counter 
girls, waitresses, pastry cooks, pantry workers, range and 
meat cooks, short order cooks, coffee girls, dishwashers, 
kitchen supervisors, assistant to the manager and hostesses. 





In the dining room at the up- 
per left pupils receive prac- 
tice on a production basis. 
This dining room serves about 
100 customers a day, who 
come from near-by office 
buildings. Above are shown 
the steam table and range 
where meats and vegetables 
are cooked. In the fore- 
ground may be seen the dish- 
warming unit and coffee urn. 
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before enrolling. Examination is made 
at the applicant’s expense, the schools’ 
printed form being used. 

The objectives of the food trades 
department are: (1) to provide such 
instruction by means of actual prac- 
tice as will enable a graduate of this 
course to enter employment in the 
food trades as a trained worker; (2) 
to teach the basic principles of serv- 
ing foods commercially, emphasizing 
selection of food, economy in buying, 
cost accounting and skill in handling 
food materials in quantity; (3) to 
train pupils for eventually holding 
positions of responsibility in commer- 
cial cafeterias, restaurants and tea- 
rooms; (4) to develop in the pupil 
good occupational ideals, attitudes, 
interest, job pride, a sense of respon- 
sibility and good health habits; (5) 
to develop proper safety habits in 
each pupil, and (6) to teach related 
subjects that deal with the trade and 
everyday life of the pupils. 

The food trades course is purely 
vocational and not one in which home 
economics training is given. The girls 
taking this course are trained defi- 
nitely to take commercial jobs. 

The school day is seven and one- 
half hours long with thirty minutes 
of this time used as a lunch period. 
The school provides lunch for the 
pupils, thus eliminating the “nib- 
bling” habit during working hours. 

The work is planned on a rotation 
basis by means of definite assign- 
ments of work called stations. Each 
pupil works at a given station for 
two months, then rotates along to the 
next station. The course is approxi- 
mately two and one-half years in 
length, or 3,600 hours. 

The first part of the course is 
planned to familiarize the pupil with 
school operations, use of the time 
card for figuring the time spent at 
each station, simple cooking, care of 
the storeroom, refrigerator and sup- 
plies, work with recipes, laundry 
work and dishwashing. As a pupil 
progresses, she progresses to prepara- 
tion of meals and to serving. 

Related subjects taught in the 
department include arithmetic, the 
figuring of costs and general book- 
keeping of the department, related 
science, food planning and marketing. 
Training is given in catering and 
serving for outside organizations. 

In the dining room, which is open 
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to the public, the girls prepare and 
serve meals daily, thus giving them 
good practice while learning. The 
pupils do all the work in this depart- 
ment, as there are no paid workers. 
Everything is prepared in the kitchen 
except the bread used in sandwiches 
and the ice cream. 

A progress record card is kept 
while the girls are in attendance at 
the school to show the actual results 
obtained. 

The food trades course offers a 
wide variety of specialties according 
to each girl’s individual aptitude, 
with opportunities for advancement. 


The industry is flooded with would-be 
cooks and bakers and there is an op- 
portunity for trained workers in all 
fields of food work. 

Training is provided for counter 
girls, waitresses, pastry cooks, pantry 
workers, range or meat cooks, assist- 
ant managers, short order cooks, 
coffee girls, dishwashers, kitchen su- 
pervisors and hostesses. 

The type of position secured de- 
pends, of course, upon the aptitude of 
the pupil and the specialization dur- 
ing the training period. At present 
the demand for these graduates for 
placement exceeds the supply. 





Check on Sandwiches 


FFICIENCY in operating school 
lunchrooms has been the subject 
of much discussion in Rochester, 
N. Y. It was decided, therefore, that 
nine of the city’s high schools would 
run a twenty-day experiment on mak- 
ing sandwiches, with thirty recipes as 
a basis on which to work. 

“At the beginning of the experi- 
ment,” explains Constance C. Hart, 
director of the department of lunch- 
rooms, “there were certain questions 
that we decided we would all an- 
swer. For instance: kind of sand- 
wiches; number; weight and volume 
of filling; slices of meat or cheese to 
the pound; kind of slicing machine 
used; number at which machine was 
set; length of preparation time for 
filling, including creaming of the but- 
ter; length of time for spreading and 
wrapping, and total time for prepara- 
tion. 

“There was also a place for com- 
ment by the manager. 

“The purpose of the experiment 
was three-fold: (1) to have the man- 
agers analyze various operations in 
the lunchroom so as to obtain great- 
est efficiency; (2) to speed the opera- 
tion of the individual worker, and (3) 
to evolve a standard method for the 
preparation of sandwiches in the vari- 
ous schools.” 

Some interesting results were noted 
in the Rochester experiment and a 
number of different methods for mak- 
ing sandwiches were discussed. It was 
found that the greater the num- 


ber of sandwiches made, the less time 
it took per sandwich because as a 
general rule in making filling, espe- 
cially creamed cheese or eggs, it re- 
quired little more additional time to 
make the filling for a large number 
than it did to make it for a few sand- 
wiches. 

The experiment conducted dealt 
with an average of 52 sandwiches of 
each variety per day. The average 
longest time in one of the schools 
throughout the twenty days for mak- 
ing the sandwiches was 1 minute and 
15.6 seconds per sandwich, and the 
shortest time was 46.2 seconds in- 
cluding the preparation of the filling 
and the wrapping. Certain sand- 
wiches took more labor than others. 
For instance, with sliced ham the 
labor was slight. It took 47.4 seconds 
to make a ham or sliced cheese sand- 
wich whereas a sandwich made of 
celery and olive took 1 minute and 
11.4 seconds. 

In running this experiment each 
sandwich maker was directed not to 
try to overspeed but to work along 
at a rate that she could always keep 
up, but as she worked to think of 
every motion that she made and con- 
sider the type of utensil that would 
be most efficient to use. It was found 
that a flat bowl or pan that rested 
firmly on the table was the best to 
use for the filling. A bowl with a 
narrow base retarded the process of 
spreading. In fact one woman found 
it took one-half minute longer per 
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sandwich when using the round bowl. 

A No. 30 scoop ensured the same 
amount of filling for every sandwich. 
A wide spatula for spreading the but- 
ter and the filling, used with a circu- 
lar motion, accelerated the speed in 
spreading the filling. 

Butter creamed in the electric 
beater daily could be spread quickly 
and evenly. It was thought perhaps 
that butter could be beaten for two or 
three days at a time, thus saving the 
labor of washing the beater; however, 
it was decided not to do that but to 
use the beater afterward for either 
mashed potatoes or for creaming but- 
ter for cake. 

The disadvantage encountered in 
beating the butter for more than a 
day at a time was that, if left at room 
temperature, it might possibly absorb 
any odors that might come into the 
kitchen, or if the heat was turned 
down it might become hard and have 
to be creamed again. Of course it 
would lose its value if put in the ice- 
box. 

It was found to be an advantage 
to have all the bread unwrapped at 
one time and a damp cloth put over 
the top if it tended to become dry. 

The following method gave the 


greatest rate of speed in making sand- 
wiches: 

1. Cream the butter in an electric 
beater. 

2. Gather all the materials together 
including baskets, signs and wax pa- 


per. 
3. Remove the wrappers from the 


bread. 

4. Place four slices of bread on a 
tray. Spread with butter. Spread on 
the filling. Use a wide spatula for one 
motion when spreading the butter and 
filling. 

5. With each hand pick up two 
slices of bread and place on each 
stack. 

6. Spread with filling and repeat 
process 5. Continue until eight sand- 
wiches are in a stack—32 per tray 
cut diagonally. 

7. Wrap. Do not pull the paper 
tightly. Place the sandwiches in bas- 
kets. 

The experiment proved of great in- 
terest both to the managers and to the 
sandwich makers. In fact some of the 
managers on their own initiative are 
now starting experiments on other 
items in the lunchroom such as how 
long to leave potatoes in the peeler 
and how long it takes to eye a potato. 








Protecting Kitchen Fixtures 


ORCELAIN fixtures can be kept 

bright and free from scratches if 
care is taken in the selection of the 
cleansing medium. Coarse and gritty 
abrasive powders mar the surface and 
dull the finish. Once the surface is 
scratched, dirt collects and is far 
more difficult to remove. Soap pow- 
ders of fine texture, applied with a 
damp cloth, will be found satisfactory 
and if this plan is followed, the 
coarser scouring powders will usually 
be unnecessary. Water containing 
large amounts of iron will cause a 
yellowish stain which can be satisfac- 
torily removed with a weak solution 
of hydrochloric acid. 

Bright metal surfaces on coffee 
urns, and the duller surfaces of 
kitchen serving tables may be kept 
bright by applying the same methods 
as those applied to porcelain. The 
inner surfaces of metal dishwash- 
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ing machines and the under sur- 
faces of steam tables, particularly 
around the apertures in which the 
food containers are placed, will be 
found to rust easily. Frequent re- 
moval of this rust by means of vigor- 
ous scouring with steel wool, will 
greatly prolong the service of this 
type of equipment. 





Reaction to New Foods 


Do children refuse food because of 
its texture or its taste? This question 
will probably be answered at the con- 
clusion of the study of children’s food 
habits being conducted by Mrs. 
George Sneed, Oklahoma home econ- 
omist, who is observing the food hab- 
its of children during their lunch 
hour, and watching their reaction to 
new foods. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





® In University City, Mo., an elemen- 
tary school has “tasting lessons” in the 
first three grades to acquaint children 
with new dishes and to encourage the 
selection of greater variety. 


® Children in a Baltimore school asked 
to organize a Cafeteria Club to study 
menus presented in the school lunch- 
room and to give suggestions. Certain 
menus are now advertised as Cafeteria 
Club Menus, and these enjoy large pa- 
tronage. 


© Who takes the initiative in interesting 
pupils in nutrition in schools? The Penn- 
sylvania Dietetic Association made a 
study among schools and colleges of that 
state. The home economics department 
took the lead in 30 schools, it was found. 
In 29 schools, the physical education 
department initiated the nutrition pro- 
gram, and in 26 schools the lunchroom 
department began the educational work. 
In the majority of schools more than one 
department contributed. Posters and 
charts made by pupils were thought to 
be the most effective means of arousing 
interest in proper food habits. Talks by 
teachers, dietitians or doctors are given 
in a number of schools. Articles in the 
school paper have been found helpful. 


® The Vitamin C content of apples of 
different varieties differs greatly, accord- 
ing to Dr. D. E. Todhunter of Washing- 
ton State College. It has been found 
that the destruction of Vitamin C in- 
creases with the length of time apples 
are kept in storage, especially when stor- 
age temperatures are above 32° F. 


© The most imperative immediate need 
in home economics departments is at- 
tention to the general attractiveness of 
the rooms, to add to the joy of living in 
them. At present many of them are 
dull, drab and uninteresting. Bright 
fresh paint on walls and furniture and 
an attractive and homelike arrangement 
of furniture, flowers and pictures are de- 
sirable. Rearranging the kitchen equip- 
ment in the elementary school after the 
“home kitchen” or “unit kitchen” idea, 
lowering the sinks when they are too 
high, and providing adequate storage 
space are other changes that would con- 
tribute greatly to the effectiveness of this 
department. Remodeling of home eco- 
nomics rooms in high schools to pro- 
vide a “home-making center’”’ should be 
considered. These recommendations 
made to the schools of Evansville, Ind., 
by the Strayer-Engelhardt survey are 
applicable to many other schools. 
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A lesson 
in economy 






Ls practical economy to buy 
permanence! That’s a lesson of 
prime importance to schools. These 
new floors in the Union Building 
at Michigan State College demon- 
strate that beauty goes hand 
hand with practical value, when 
Sealex Linoleum is the choice. 
There’s no guesswork in select- 
ing Sealex Floors for school build- 
ings, either. MichiganState College, 
like thousands of other schools and 


universities, is familiar with the 


Michigan State College, in its Union Building in East Lansing, Mich., installed 
modern, noise-reducing floors of Sealex Linoleum, in handsome Jaspé design. 


advantages of Sealex from past 
satisfactory performance. 

The initial cost of Sealex Lino- 
leum Floors is very moderate. The 
absolutely smooth and sanitary sur- 
face of these floors is remarkably 
easy to keep clean and their resil- 
iency furnishes the necessary quiet 
required in school floors. 

Installed by authorized contrac- 
tors, Sealex Linoleum is backed by 
a guaranty bond covering the full 
value of workmanship and materi- 


als. Write for full details. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC, 
KEARNY, N. J. 


S E A L E X hinole ZIT floors and wall-covering 
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What to Do About Floors 


By JENS FLIKEID 


N THE past few years, floor main- 
tenance engineers have seen many 
improvements made in types of 

schoolhouse floors, floor materials and 
methods of floor maintenance. The 
old-fashioned scrubbing of wood 
floors, the later treatment with min- 
eral oils and the more recent use of 
wood floor preservatives (a combina- 
tion of mineral and vegetable oils) 
have given way to more modern meth- 
ods of treatment. 

Increased knowledge about floors 
other than wood has led to the more 
extensive use of substitutes for wood 
and has caused the adoption of floor 
treatments and maintenance methods 
unknown a few short years ago. 
Nevertheless, wood is still the most 
commonly used material for school 
floors, and especially for classrooms. 

Some communities find soft wood, 
such as pine and fir, to be the most 
convenient and economical for floor- 
ing purposes in their school buildings, 
but maple remains the leading wood 
used for floors almost everywhere. It 
is therefore logical to assume that a 
discussion of the methods of treat- 
ment in use for maple floors will meet 
the needs of the greatest number. It 
might be added here that any treat- 
ment recommended for maple floors 
may be used to good advantage on 
any of the soft wood floors. It is not 
to be expected, however, that it will 
make soft wood render the same serv- 
ice as hard wood. 


Care of Wood Floors 


So much has been written in the 
past on previous wood floor expe- 
riences and practices that, except to 
make comparisons or to stress a point 
in favor of the most modern methods 
in the field of wood floor mainte- 
nance, no mention will be made of 
them. 

Penetrating floor seals with the 
appearance of varnish but with the 
faculty of much deeper penetration 
into the wood are now used exten- 


sively for treating wood floors in 
schools. These materials are applied 
in the following manner: 

First, the old treatment or the 
roughness that results from scrubbing 
or wear must be removed to prepare 
the wood for the treatment. Sanding 
the surface has proved to be the best 
method for this purpose, as it leaves 
the floor even in color, level and free 
from any alkali or oil-soaked par- 
ticles. The penetrating floor seal is 
an almost permanent finish, and it 
does not pay to apply it to a half- 
cleaned or partly prepared floor. 

Then the floor must be swept thor- 
oughly with a bristle brush lengthwise 
of the boards, to remove all dirt and 
dust from the cracks. The next step 
is to pick up the fine dust with a 
lightly treated sweeping mop. 


Applying Floor Seal 


The first step in the application 
procedure is to dip a cloth in the 
penetrating floor seal and apply it to 
the floor around the edges and near 
stationary furniture. This is done to 
prevent splashing the mopboard or 
furniture, which happens when a mop 
is used. The edge treatment should 
extend from the outer edge to about 
1 foot from mopboard or equipment 

The penetrating floor seal should 
then be poured on the floor from its 
container. Walking crosswise of the 
boards, begin about 6 feet from one 
end of the room and pour the mate- 
rial in spaces about 6 feet apart, until 
the opposite wall is reached. This 
material should then be spread with 
a mop and the intervening spaces cov- 
ered, using a lengthwise and cross- 
wise stroke so the material will be 
spread evenly over the entire surface 
of the floor. If the texture of the 
wood is normal and dry, 1 gallon of 
the penetrating floor seal to each 
hundred square feet will be sufficient. 
However, as much material as is 
needed generously to cover the floor 
should be used. 


Any surplus material remaining on 
the surface of the floor at the end of 
thirty minutes should be removed 
with a squeegee or a dry mop. The 
complete removal of the surplus ma- 
terial will make the last operation 
less difficult. If the material is al- 
lowed to remain any longer than 
thirty minutes, it will become gummy. 

An interval of at least seventy-two 
hours should be allowed before un- 
dertaking the final step. This step 
consists of buffing with a steel wool 
machine until the surface material 
and the raised portions of the wood 
have been removed, leaving the floor 
hard and polished. 

Applying a thin coat of spirit wax, 
buffed to a polish, protects this fin- 
ished surface for a long time. This is 
not a necessary part of the sealing 
operation and may be omitted if there 
is any fear of slippery floors. 

Mops or cloths that have been im- 
mersed or impregnated with a pene- 
trating floor seal should be burned or 
placed where they will do no damage 
each night, or when the job is com- 
pleted, as they are subject to spon- 
taneous combustion. They should be 
immersed in water or in the floor ma- 
terial if they are to be used again 
after work has been suspended for a 
period of time. 


Periodic Maintenance 


The periodic maintenance of this 
type of finished floor consists of a 
cleaning operation (using a good oil 
cleaner) and a light touching up of 
the worn parts. 

The cleaning operation should pro- 
ceed as follows: 

First, sweep the floor thoroughly, 
following the instructions given for 
preparing it for the first treatment. 

Then, immerse the mop in a pail of 
oil cleaner and wring it out well. 
Proceed to rub the floor lengthwise of 
the boards, exerting pressure on the 
mop. When it is needed to remove a 
stubborn stain, use a pad of steel wool 
under the mop. 

Rinse the mop in the oil cleaner, 
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THE MODERN INTERIOR FINISH FOR MODERN SCHOOLS 








INTERIOR FINISH PRODUCTS 
Absorb Sound - - Reflect Light without Glare - - Save Fuel 


Insulite Interior Finish products are being used in thousands 
of schools to create cheery, modern interiors ... in new 
buildings and for modernizing old ones. Insulite performs 


many important functions at one low cost: 


1. Quiets sound. 

2. Insulates effectively. 

3. Reflects light without glare. 

4. Provides permanent decoration. 


5. Creates attractive, inviting rooms and corridors. 


Available in units of various sizes, in two colors and with 
two surface textures, Insulite products lend themselves to any 
desired pattern or design. Mail coupon today for a copy of 


“Modern Interiors by Insulite.” 


Insulite products are protected against attack by termites, rot and fungi and have always been guaranteed 


-INSULITE 
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wring it out well and go over the floor 
once more, picking up the loosened 
dirt. 

After the floor has become dry, it 
should be rubbed briskly with a dry 
mop or cloth fastened into a small 
mop holder. This should remove the 
dullness and bring out the original 
polish. If it does not, or if the pol- 
ishing with the dry mop alone is too 
difficult, a pad of steel wool under the 
mop will speed up this work. 

Touching up the worn parts of the 
floor should be done with a cloth and 
the same kind of penetrating floor 
seal used in the original treatment, 
thinned with a solvent such as tur- 
pentine. This material should be ap- 
plied in one very thin coat, beginning 
in the middle of the worn space and 
working out toward the edges. This 
prevents the material from being ap- 
plied too heavily along the edges of 
the worn spots where the wear is gen- 
erally much less than in the middle. 
If the patched sections are too notice- 
able when the material becomes dry, 
a light steel-woolling will blend it in 
with the rest of the floor. 

It will be found that the original 
cost of the penetrating floor seal 
treatment, applied in the manner ad- 
vocated herein, will be quite high, but 
the maintenance cost will be much 
below that of any other method, and 
over a period of years it will prove 
itself to be the most economical treat- 
ment that can be used on schoolhouse 
wood floors. 


Do Not Scrub Wood Floors 


Contrary to general opinion, the 
scrubbing of wood floors is one of the 
most expensive methods of floor 
maintenance known. If clean and 
sanitary schools are desired, this op- 
eration must be repeated at least 
once a month. The labor time in- 
volved is enormous, the soap or scrub- 
bing mixture, when the work is done 
so often, becomes costly, and the 
water and alkalies used in the scrub- 
bing operation damage the wood so 
the floors must be replaced quite 
often. Floors that have been scrubbed 
with soap and water never look well, 
for they are generally grayish in 
color and become soiled when the first 
person walks upon them after they 
have been scrubbed. 

Mineral oil and floor preservative 
treatments are not as costly in the 
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first treatment as the penetrating 
floor seal, but if they are to be effec- 
tive, the entire floor must be cleaned 
and retreated at least three times a 
year. These treatments are not as 
harmful to the wood as the materials 
used in scrubbing, and they look 
much better on the floor than scrub- 
bing materials, but they become dark 
and unsightly on unworn parts of the 
floor. 

On the other hand, the original cost 
of the penetrating floor seal treat- 
ment may be high, but the mainte- 
nance cost is exceedingly low, as it 
needs no retreatment except for a 
cleaning and a light patching of the 
worn parts about once a year. The 
penetrating floor seal protects the 
wood against wear and preserves it 
better than any other known material, 
as it fills the pores with its gummy 
constituents, creating additional wear- 
ing surface and protecting the cellu- 
lose matter against decay. It pre- 
sents a beautiful appearance, when 
well cared for, and the daily main- 
tenance is less difficult because of its 
smooth, hard surface. 


Care of Cement Floors 


Difficulties are encountered with 
cement floors when (1) an inferior 
grade of sand or cement is used, (2) 
the amounts of each are not in the 
right proportions, (3) the right 
amount of moisture is not added, or 
(4) the mixture is allowed to freeze. 

Few cement floors are perfect, but 
even the best of them can be im- 
proved in appearance and wearing 
quality by the use of a good cement 
floor filler. The poorest cement floor 
can often be saved from further dis- 
integration, and its life prolonged 
greatly, by the use of this material. 

All cement floors must be cleaned 
thoroughly before being treated. This 
can usually be done by scrubbing 
with a good oil base soap mixture. 
However, if they are oil-stained, it 
may be necessary to use a cleaning 
powder such as trisodium phosphate, 
sodium metasilicate, soda ash or some 
of the commercially marketed prod- 
ucts. The user must bear in mind, 
however, that cleaning powders of the 
salt crystal type should not be used 
unless the floor has first been covered 
with clear water and the floor rinsed 
until any indication of alkaline clean- 
ers is entirely removed. Floor mate- 


rials will generally not adhere well to 
the cement and often they do not dry 
properly if any free alkali or caustic is 
present on the floor. 

Cement floor filler should be ap- 
plied in the following manner: 

First, sweep the floor clean. 

Then, apply the cement floor filler 
to the edge of the floor with a cloth 
that has been well wrung out in the 
material, extending in about 1 foot 
from the outside edges of the room 
or from any stationary equipment. 

Apply the cement floor filler to the 
remainder of the floor in one thin 
coat with a mop that has been well 
wrung out in the material, working 
both lengthwise and crosswise of each 
section, so all parts of the floor will 
be treated evenly. Any worn parts of 
the floor, which appear as dull spots 
on an otherwise shiny floor, may be 
given another thin coat the next day. 

Cement floors that are laid directly 
upon the ground should be dried out 
longer before the application of filler; 
they must be treated more sparingly 
with the material, and they dry much 
more slowly. If the cement appears 
to be damp to the touch, it should 
not be treated with cement floor filler. 

Subsequent treatments should be 
made in much the same manner, ex- 
cept that it is best not to apply the 
cement floor filler to the edges or 
other parts of the floor that receive 
little or no wear unless all of the old 
material has been removed from the 
floor. This can usually be accom- 
plished by the use of lye, or a similar 
material, diluted with water. 


Care of Marble and Terrazzo 


It is recommended that parallel 
lines be drawn from 8 to 12 inches 
from the walls, wall furniture, lockers 
and pillars, outside of which no ce- 
ment floor filler should be applied, ex- 
cept at doorways where either curves 
or angles may be made to separate 
the worn and unworn parts of the 
floor. The worn parts of the floor 
should be within the symmetrical 
boundary lines. Continuous retreat- 
ment of unworn parts of a floor 
builds up a thick, gummy surface 
which catches and holds dirt. The 
result is a spotted, ugly looking floor, 
instead of a clean, even-colored one. 

All marble, terrazzo and travertine 
floors should be cleaned with a high 
grade, netyral, vegetable oil base soap 
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St. Paul’s Academy at Oswego, New 
York, designed by Gordon and 
Kaelber, Charles Wm. Eldridge, 
Architects, Rochester and Oswego. 


Dancing, athletics, bazaars, and 
group meetings will all take place in 
the combination assembly hall and 
gymnasium — with quick changes re- 
quired, and constant moving of 
chairs. This hard usage naturally 
called for Hard Maple Flooring, 
which was also used on the stage and 
in the kitchen and bowling alleys of 
the same building. 











“| know of NO other material that will 


answer all these requirements”... 
Says Charles Wm. Eldridge, Architect 


ANY, indeed, were the requirements of the flooring 
for this combination auditorium and gymnasium, a 
new idea in parochial schools. 

“It had to be used,” says Mr. Eldridge, “for a number of 
different purposes common to parochial work, namely: 
dancing, athletics, bazaars, and for auditorium purposes. 
The constant moving of chairs for these several purposes 
meant that the material used had to have an iron-like qual- 
ity as far as surface conditions were concerned. I know 
of no other material that will answer all these require- 
ments but Hard Maple flooring. It surely has no equal.” 

“Iron-like quality” is an apt description of Hard Maple’s 
durability. Its fibre is so tough, the grain so tight, that it 
does not sliver, splinter, or develop ridges—it actually 
does “wear like iron!” 

But many other advantages influence its widespread 
use in schools. Its dry warmth and resilience beneath the 
feet is conducive to student health and comfort. Its last- 
ingly-smooth surface is easily cleaned,remarkably sanitary, 





Good Service Finishes Available. Specially adapted to old 
or new school floors of Hard Maple, these heavy-duty finishes 
enhance its natural beauty, seal its surface, resist soil stains, 
and prove non-slippery. They will not mar, scratch or flake 
off. So easily cleaned, they further reduce Maple’s low main- 
tenance cost. 
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offering no lodging places for dirt and dust. Kept clean by 
brushing alone, Hard Maple reduces cleaning and finish 
maintenance costs. In either strips or blocks, it provides 
firm anchorage for desks—simplifies alterations and other 
construction work. 

Mr. Eldridge makes one other very important point. “Of 
late,” he says, “we have been specifying government and 
manufacturer’s standard, such as that manufactured by the 
members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, 
believing that we get a better grade and quality of floor.” 

When your architect includes the letters MFMA* in his 
specification, he does so to assure you of greatest value. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 17/66. Our service and research de- 
partment will gladly assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


%The letters MFMAon Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and 
maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to man- 
ufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 
remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 

protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. M F M A 


Floor with Maple 
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containing no free coloring matter 
that might stain the light colored 
stone or chips. 

Trisodium phosphate, sodium meta- 
silicate, soda ash, or any other clean- 
ers of the salt crystal type should be 
used infrequently on these floors. 
The diluted salts seep into the cracks 
and pores of the marble and cement, 
and if used continuously, accumulate 
within the cracks in crystalline form 
until the pressure exerted breaks out 
particles of the marble or cement. 
Thus a rough and unsightly looking 
floor, difficult to keep clean, is cre- 
ated. 

If unavoidable conditions make it 
necessary to use any of the salt crys- 
tal cleaners, the floor should first be 
covered with clear water to fill the 
cracks and pores and to prevent ad- 
mission of any of the cleaning mix- 
ture. 

A nonscratching, abrasive scouring 
powder may be used occasionally to 
remove any lime or hardness depos- 
ited by hard water and left there, 
causing the floor surface to appear 
discolored. However, a high grade, 
neutral, vegetable oil base soap should 
be the principal cleaning agent for 
use on these floors. The floor surface 
should always be rinsed thoroughly, 
regardless of the kind of cleaning 
agent used. 

A colorless cement floor filler may 
be applied in a very thin coat to the 
surfaces of the terrazzo and traver- 
tine floors. This will fill the pores 
and prevent the penetration of stains 
that might easily spoil the appearance 
of the floors. The same results can 
be obtained by the use of two or 
three thin coats of water emulsion 
wax. The main objection of school 
administrators to the latter treatment 
on hard surfaced floors is that it may 
leave the floor slippery and create a 
safety hazard. Water emulsion wax 
is generally recommended for use on 
marble floors. 

Slipperiness may be reduced on 
these hard surfaced floors by mixing 
the water emulsion wax with an equal 
amount of water for the first two 
coats and then applying a third coat 
full strength, but as thin as possible. 


Care of Rubber Floors 


Rubber tile and rubber carpets are 
resilient and noiseless to walk on and 
are therefore used most often in li- 


braries, offices and other rooms in 
which quiet is required. They are 
also used on inclines or ramps where 
the resiliency creates a gripping qual- 
ity that prevents slipping. 

Rubber tile and carpets should not 
be used in kitchens or other rooms 
in which grease, mineral oils, hot 
water, alkalies or spirits are often 
spilled on the floor. These are harm- 
ful to rubber and shorten its life. The 
exposure of rubber to sunshine and 
extreme weather changes is equally 
harmful and should be avoided as 
much as possible. 

Strong alkalies or soaps and abra- 
sives should not be used in cleaning 
rubber floors; only a mild mixture of 
cleaning powder or a high grade neu- 
tral soap should be used, and even 
then no oftener than necessary to 
keep the floor clean. The daily main- 
tenance should be relied upon for the 
upkeep of the floor. If a glossier sur- 
face is desired, a thin coat of water 
emulsion wax may be used on the 
rubber tile floor, provided it does not 
create a hazard. 

Since rubber carpets are used 
mainly to prevent slipping, it is in- 
advisable to use wax on them. 


Care of Linoleum and Cork Floors 


Linoleum, cork tile and cork carpet 
floors are manufactured of ground, 
compressed cork, or strips of cork 
combined with oxidized linseed oil 
rolled out into sheets of varying 
thicknesses and widths and _ then 
baked. 

Since linseed oil can generally be 
dissolved by solvent spirits or be 
made brittle by highly alkaline or 
caustic materials, only a mild, neu- 
tral soap should be used on floors 
made of this material. 

These floors should not be flooded 
with water or scrubbed too fre- 
quently, as the soap and water seeps 
into the cracks, joints and edges, and 
finding its way under the linoleum, 
cork carpet or cork tile, slowly soft- 
ens and disintegrates the material. In 
addition to shortening the life of the 
material, a disagreeable odor is 
created. 

This type of flooring can be kept 
in good condition and made to last 
a long time by the use of a water 
emulsion wax treatment. The bright 
drying water wax is preferable as it 
reduces the labor cost of the original 





application as well as all subsequent 
applications. 

To prepare the floor for the wax 
treatment, it should first be cleaned 
thoroughly to remove greases and 
other substances to which the wax 
will not adhere, and then rinsed to 
remove the loosened dirt and the soap. 

The nonpolishing or bright drying 
wax should then be applied to the 
floor surface with a lintless cloth or 
mop placed in a mop holder or lamb’s 
wool applicator. The application 
should consist of three coats, all with- 
out rubbing, and with about a thirty- 
minute interval between each coat. 
This will bring out the beauty of the 
colors and protect the surface of the 
floor against wear. 

The weekly or monthly attention 
to these floors should consist of a 
light mopping with a mop wrung out 
in cold water to which a _ small 
amount of water emulsion wax has 
been added, followed by a rubbing 
with a dry mop. This will remove 
the surface dirt that cannot be re- 
moved with a sweeping mop, and re- 
new the gloss. 

The sections of floor receiving the 
heaviest wear should be retreated 
periodically or as often as necessary 
to keep the linoleum or cork from be- 
coming exposed. This will prevent 
wear to the floor. The retreatment of 
the entire floor each time, without 
first removing all the old wax, will 
build up a gummy substance on the 
unworn parts, which will catch and 
hold the dirt. Also, retreating the 
entire floor each time a spot becomes 
worn is uneconomical. 

If the floors are old or if the sur- 
face glaze has been worn off, it might 
be necessary to apply a thin coat of 
linoleum lacquer or varnish to the 
surface before applying the water 
wax. Before any attempt is made to 
apply either lacquer or varnish, how- 
ever, all wax, dirt or grease must be 
thoroughly removed from the floor 
surface or the lacquer or varnish will 
not adhere to the floor. 


Care of Asphalt Floors 


Any floor materials made wholly 
or partly of asphalt should preferably 
not be laid in kitchens, garages or 
other rooms located directly above a 
boiler room; neither should they be 
used elsewhere where high tempera- 
tures are maintained. 
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YOU ...Are 
Cordially Invited 


TO MAKE THE HILLYARD BOOTH 
NO’s. D 35-37-39 YOUR HEADQUARTERS 
DURING THE N. E. A. CONVENTION 
IN NEW ORLEANS, FEB. 20 TO 25 


The steadily growing demand for Hillyard Hi-Quality Products 
in all parts of the United States is a real indication that they 
have been giving satisfying service for thirty years . . . no mat- 
ter how severe the tests of time and usage. 


In every classification, Floor Seals, Floor Finishes, Floor 
Waxes, Floor Dressings, Cleaners, Disinfectants and Mainte- 
nance Supplies ... Hillyard Hi-Quality Maintenance Products 
are outstanding in Beauty, Durability and Economy. 


Purchasers who have put their faith in Hillyard Products for 
almost a Third of a Century have never failed to reap lasting 
satisfaction. Call or wire the Hillyard Chemical Co. for a service 
man, consultation FREE. 


HILLYARD—‘“*The Buy-Word for Maintenance Quality 
Since 1907.”’ 
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Super SHINE-ALL 
Special GYM FINISH 
BRITEN-ZIT 
RENOVATOR 
HIL-GLO Finish 
DIAMOND Finish 
WOOD PRIMER 
ONEX -SEAL 
HIL-BRITE Wax 
NEUTONE Dressing 
HIL-TONE Dressing 
TRACKLESS Dressing 
HILLYARD’S VAR 
HILCRETE 
LIQUID SOAP 
HILCO Insecticide 
PINE-O-CIDE 
HI-KO Disinfectant 
ZIZ-O Pipe Clean 
BLOX -ODOR 
METAL-IFE 





These floors are economical to in- 
stall and withstand moisture better 
than most floors. However, they are 
quickly disintegrated by grease, min- 
eral oils and oil solvents, and become 
brittle from exposure to extreme heat 
and any alkalies. Neutral soap should 
be used for cleaning, and water emul- 
sion wax for treating, following the 
same methods used on linoleum, cork 
tile and cork carpets. 

Floor seals or fillers should not be 
used on asphalt tile floors, as they 
are usually installed in patterns call- 
ing for combinations of more colors 
than one, and since oils cause them 
to dissolve, the colors run from one 
tile to the next, resulting in a botchy 
looking job, difficult to repair. 

Troweled asphalt, on the other 
hand, is generally made of one color 
throughout, so if the surface becomes 
rough or slightly porous or if a pro- 
tection is needed to prevent it from 
staining, a seal, applied with care, will 
form a better base for later water 
emulsion wax treatments. 

In addition to the floors already 
mentioned herein, there are many 
other types in use, most of them com- 
binations of asphalt, asbestos, mag- 
nesite, wood flour and old rubber. 

The kind of treatment they should 
receive depends upon which of the 
materials referred to predominates. 
If this is known, then the treatment 
to be used on the floor must be one 
that the predominating constituent 
will stand. However, when the main 
component part of the floor is un- 
known, and the manufacturer or his 
agent has not specified the type of 
material to use in its maintenance, 
then the individual responsible for 
its upkeep should experiment on a 
sample of the material or on an out- 
of-the-way section of the floor before 
attempting to treat the entire floor. 

It has many times proved advan- 
tageous to make such private experi- 
ments even though an expert or a 
salesman has recommended a certain 
material for use on the floor. Some 
of the special floors look so much 
alike that it is easy to make a mis- 
take in identifying the base or pre- 
dominant ingredient they contain. 

The daily maintenance of floors 
should consist mainly of a thorough 
sweeping, except in kitchens and 
rooms where liquid is spilled and a 
daily wet mopping is necessary. 
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The use of proper tools for sweep- 
ing is most important in the endur- 
ance and appearance of the floors and 
the finishes on them. It has been 
proved beyond any doubt that the 
sweeping mop, if treated properly 
and used correctly and constantly, 
will keep floors and finishes in the 
best possible condition for a longer 
period of time than any other method. 
When the dirt is too heavy to be re- 
moved with a sweeping mop, it may 
be swept with a bristle brush, but 
this operation should be followed by 
a Mop sweeping. 

This important point should be 
brought out here: The amount of 
mop treatment to be used on the 
sweeping mop is determined by the 
treatment the floor has _ received. 
Floors treated with seals, oils, spirit 





waxes and the like will not be harmed 
by a fairly heavy mop treatment on 
the mop. However, the mop should 
never be treated so the oil streaks 


the floor. Bare floors or floors fin- 
ished with water emulsion waxes 
should be swept with mops _ that 
have little, if any, mop treatment on 
them, or the floor surface may be- 
come injured or discolored. 

Treated mops pick up fine dust 
that ordinary bristle brushes cannot 
remove. This fine dust acts as an 
abrasive under the feet of the oc- 
cupants of the room, and if allowed 
to remain, wears out both the floor 
and finish before its time. There- 
fore a treated sweeping mop, cor- 
rectly used, should be part of the 
daily maintenance of even the best 
of floors and finishes. 





Painting the Country School 


HE frame schoolhouse is still the 
tae type of school building 
in country districts and in villages in 
various sections of the country. From 
the standpoints of appearance and 
preservation, these buildings need to 
be painted regularly. 

A good rule is said to be two coats 
every four years for the exterior of 
the building. Certain portions of the 
schoolhouse that are subjected to se- 
vere conditions should be painted 
every two or three years. 

Unless a skilled painter is em- 
ployed, it will be more satisfactory 
to buy a ready-mixed paint. Only 
the best grades of paint should be 
purchased and these from reliable 
dealers and manufacturers. 

Lampblack should never be used in 
paint applied to school interiors, as 
it greatly reduces the light reflection 
in the room. 

The following suggestions for ex- 
terior painting are given in the Texas 
Rosenwald school plant improvement 
contests, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the state department of 
education through the county super- 
intendents: 

1. Before any painting is done, 
the building should be carefully re- 
paired and put in good condition. 

2. The surface should be clean and 


dry before the paint is applied. 

3. All loose and cracked paint 
should be removed before painting, 
using a steel brush, blowtorch or 
paint remover. 

4. Knot or sap places in wood- 
work should be filled with pure grain 
alcohol shellac. All nail holes, cracks 
and other defects should be filled 
with putty between coats. 

5. Exterior paint should be thinned 
with the best grade of linseed oil. 
Never use gasoline or kerosene in 
thinning exterior paint. 

6. The first coat should have 
plenty of oil. The second coat should 
be thicker. Two coats will usually 
be sufficient on old wood unless the 
surface is in bad condition. 

7. Paint both ends of exterior 
doors and paint or oil the edges of 
window sash. 

8. Among suitable exterior color 
schemes are: solid white; cream or 
buff trimmed in white, and light 
gray or yellow trimmed in white or 
cream. When undressed weather- 
boarding has been used or raw wood 
has been exposed to the weather for 
a long period, it will be advisable to 
use three coats of paint. 

9. Wood shingles should be stained 
or preferably a coat of linseed oil 
and graphite applied. 
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Why all this talk about sound for, schools? 


Can it really help 
meet educational objectives ? 


= 


EDUCATORS who KNOW _ 


say that it can... and does 


First . . . sound in schools is no longer a novelty—or a 
luxury. It is as indispensable as good maps and text- 
books . . . as practical as your telephone. 


As an administrative aid, it is invaluable. School exec- 
utives can be in immediate contact with any part of 
the school, consult with teachers, or listen in on class- 
room recitations at any time. 


Sound enlarges the field of available educational mate- 
rials . . . through the radio which offers regular pro- 
grams relating to school subjects . . . and through tran- 
scribed programs which may be used again and again. 
And—the advantages of being able to bring announce- 
ments, programs and lectures to pupils right in their own 
rooms are evident. 


To be truly efficient, your school sound system should 
be a unit built especially for schools . . . with modern 
educational needs in mind. To this end we have de- 


signed 
THE ST. CHARLES 


. .. the sound system designed exclusively for school use 
... the sound system modern schools are using. 


The St. Charles is made by Operadio Manufacturing Company, 
specialists in sound. The name OPERADIO is your guarantee of 
the best that experience, effort and craftsmanship can produce. 


The complete story of the ST. CHARLES and what it can do 
for your school is contained in an interesting booklet offered 
FREE to any school executive. You owe it to yourself and your 
school at least to know the facts about this aid to modern edu- 
cation. Send the coupon below for "SOUND ANSWERS TO 
SCHOOL SOUND QUESTIONS." 


—— 
, 


OPrKADIO 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Educational Division) 


St. Charles, Illinois 





"Invaluable 
in efficient school administration" 








Typical Operadio Installation 
is found at the Anaheim Union High School, Anaheim, 
California, which is one of the foremost on the West 
Coast today. 








| FREE Book tet 


Souno Answers | 


| “SOUND ANSWERS 


Scuoot Souno| 


Questions 


to SCHOOL 
SOUND QUESTIONS” 


This attractive booklet gives complete infor- 
mation about sound's place in the school 

. about The St. Charles Model. Send the 
coupon today and find out how this modern 
sound system can aid you, your teachers, 
your pupils, and your school. Simply fill in 
and mail the coupon. 
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OPERADIO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. NS2, 
St. Charles, Illinois 


Please send me FREE, without obligation, a copy of "SOUND AN- 
SWERS to SCHOOL SOUND QUESTIONS," a booklet telling about 
the place of sound in the modern school and describing THE ST. 
CHARLES Model. 


Name 

School 

Number of rooms.... 

[] School is wired for sound 
Street 

City fics eer b State... 


C) School is not wired for sound 
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Better Plant Practices + + » 


About Book Repairs 


The question presents itself of 
whether or not to organize any elaborate 
plan within the school system for book 
repairs. To what extent may this work 
be undertaken economically? Does it 
actually pay to handle any but the 
most minor repairs? 

It is interesting to single out different 
school systems throughout the country 
and see what is going on. When books 
get soiled and torn, what happens? 


Problem in Atlanta 


The services of an outside bindery are 
enlisted, a plan which is working out 
satisfactorily, according to T. W. Clift, 
assistant superintendent of schools. “At 
the end of each semester,” he explains, 
“each school sends in to the central 
warehouse the books unfit for use. These 
books are assembled and gone over care- 
fully. Those that cost more than 75 
cents per copy when purchased new are 
usually sent on to the bindery for re- 
binding. 

“We have a flat rate of 47 cents per 
book on all books that cost more than 
75 cents. Books that cost less than 75 
cents when purchased are bound at one- 
half of the purchase price. We have 
few books in the latter class rebound. 
Of course, in rebinding books, it is neces- 
sary to take the good pages from pos- 
sibly three books in order to get two 
good books. When the books have been 
rebound the company delivers them back 
to our central warehouse and from there 
they are sent out on requisition the same 
as new books.” 


As Rochester Views I+ 


Lest there be any misunderstanding 
about this port of call, let it be said at 
the start that we are in Minnesota and 
not New York. Here we find in talking 
with E. F. Degel, business manager, that 
there are some 50,000 texts in use in the 
school system. “The matter of their 
repair’—we shall let Mr. Degel do the 
talking—‘“‘is one that does not require 
a great deal of supervision on the part 
of any one person since each teacher 
takes a part in seeing to it that the pu- 
pils do practically all of the minor repair 
work required during the year insofar as 
the use of silk adhesive cloth and trans- 
parent mending tape can help. 

“At the close of the year the texts are 
checked over, and any that need further 
repairs are taken care of by any reliable 
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bindery for what is termed a ‘glue’ job 
at a cost of about 16 cents per book. 
This is not the best kind of a repair job, 
you understand, and our library books 
are not handled in this manner, but are 
given the best kind of a bindery job 
available. However, we find for the 
regular school textbook that the ‘glue’ 
job answers the purpose. 

“We do not believe it economy to go 
to a great deal of expense in the re- 
vamping of regular textbooks, since in 
a great many instances they are used 
only a few more years after being re- 
paired and then replaced by some new 
and more up-to-date edition.” 


Simple Plan in Terre Haute 


In this city we go into the book de- 
partment itself and talk with Miss 
Elizabeth Evans, who is in charge. The 
stockkeeper, it seems, determines whether 
the book is worth reclaiming, pastes 
down the corners that have come loose 
and rolled back, then a strip of cloth 
binding is pasted down the center to 
keep the front and back covers from 
coming off, and transparent tape is 
placed over the edges of torn places on 
the pages. 

“We have never had any of these old 
books rebound. Our stockkeeper does 
all this work as there is a period of 
three or four weeks after school is closed 
when he is not rushed with other work. 

“About the distribution—when an or- 
der for books for an indigent pupil is 
given us the order is filled as completely 
as possible from our stock of used books, 
wrapped with the child’s name, grade 
and school building written on the out- 
side of the package, and delivered to the 
proper building by our school truck. 

“We might add, however, that we shall 
probably not have so many books need- 
ing repairs for several years as our state 
has made a number of new adoptions. 
For the past few years because of the 
depression and the cost of new books to 
the public, the same books were re- 
adopted causing more repairs to be nec- 
essary.” 


No Bindery in Pittsburgh 


Just a brief stop here to discover that 
the school system does not maintain any 
book bindery. The school library books 
are all rebound and repaired in the bind- 
ery maintained by the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. There is a close coopera- 
tion, according to W. E. Strickler, su- 





perintendent of supplies, between the 
Carnegie Library and the board of edu- 
cation, whereby the board appropriates 
yearly a certain amount of money to the 
library and it takes care of the work of 
keeping library books in condition. 

“As to textbooks,” Mr. Strickler adds, 
“in smaller high schools minor repairs 
are made by the book clerk with the aid 
of certain pupils, but further than this 
we do not go. If we decide to have any 
textbooks rebound, they are sent to a 
commercial binder.” 


Now Back to Keys 


Last month, it will be recalled, we 
talked about school keys, and what hap- 
pened when replacements were neces- 
sary. Although we produced notes from 
several cities, we skipped Kalamazoo, 
Mich. So let’s return for a brief talk 
with H. W. Anderson, secretary and 
business manager. 

“Our system of classroom and build- 
ing keys is very simple,” he explains. 
“The principal of each building is held 
entirely responsible for the keys for his 
building. Graderoom and outside door 
keys are turned over to the principal, 
who in turn distributes keys to such jan- 
itors and teachers as they think should 
have them, taking a receipt for the key. 
At the end of the school year or upon 
teachers’ leaving, the keys are turned in 
to the principal and the receipt re- 
turned to them. In addition, we have a 
key case in the business office with prop- 
erly labeled keys for each building. This 
allows us to enter these buildings when 
school is not in session or when the jan- 
itor might not be on duty.” 


Avoid All Excesses 


Water is all right in modernization, 
but like everything else in excess can do 
all sorts of damage, such as when ap- 
plied to a linoleum floor, for example. 
This fact was brought to our attention 
by an official of one of the linoleum 
manufacturers. It is neither desirable 
nor necessary to flood or to soak the 
floor, he contends. Instead merely clean 
it with clear warm water, mopping and 
drying a small area at a time. Should 
a cleanser be essential, let it be a mild, 
neutral soap. 

Another excess that is to be deplored 
is that of overdoses of wax, which ren- 
der the floor unsightly and produce a 
smeary, grimy condition. In fact indi- 
vidual coats of wax cannot be applied 
too lightly. If the worst happens, how- 
ever, remove the excess by scrubbing 
with hot water or by hot water and fine 
steel wool. Should further treatment be 
required then a mixture of equal parts 
of hot water and painter’s naphtha can 
be used. Excesses are to be avoided. 
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MAKE “HEALTHFUL 
A REALITY IN YOUR SCHOOL! 











--- AND SINCE WE'VE 
PUT IN THAT NEW 


MY PUPILS ACTUALLY 
ENJOY WASHING 





SAVES 30% To 40% 


ON WASHROOM 


YOU know that every year more 
and more emphasis is being placed 
on‘‘healthful cleanliness” in schools. 


But do you realize that the first 
requirement to make your cleanli- 
ness teaching effective is modern 
washing facilities in your school? 

That is why it will pay you to 
investigate thoroughly the Palmolive 
‘Measured Soap” System... the new 
dry soap system with three distinct 
advantages that help you foster the 
cleanliness habit among your students. 


Modern, long lasting dispenser 


First, the dispenser itself is the last 
word in modern school washroom 
equipment. Made of sturdy chro- 
mium-plated bronze, it has a trans- 
parent reservoir that holds enough 
soap for 300 washes. It’s absolutely 
fool-proof in operation . . . Cannot 
cake, clog, corrode or be “drained.” 
It retains its neat appearance under 
even the hardest usage... and it 
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helps to keep your washrooms clean. 


Pure, gentle Palmolive Soap! 
Second, the soap is pure, gentle 
Palmolive in a special new form. 
Made only from a blend of olive and 


palm oils, it gives abundant lather 


and thorough cleansing at all times. 
And it is always gentle and kind 
to the skin. 


A great saving for you 
Third, because it accurately “‘meas- 
ures out’ soap, it stops waste. The 
Palmolive “‘Measured Soap” System 
saves you 30% to 40% on soap costs. 
Actual tests show that it provides 100 
washes for 1¢. And it’s so easy to use. 


For further details, write us TODAY. 
There is no obligation, of course. 


CLEANLINESS” 


PALMOLIVE SOAP SYSTEM 


SOAP COSTS 











Baie 


With this dispenser, pupils don’t 
waste soap! Two pushes of the plunger 
automatically measure out the right 
amount of soap for one wash. 


















PALMOLIVE “‘Measured Soap’’ 


THE NEW, ECONOMICAL DRY SOAP SYSTEM 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW: =>: > 





Amendments 


At the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence at St. Louis in Feb- 
ruary, 1936, the committee on the 
longer planned program presented an ex- 
haustive report in accordance with the 
instructions given it at the meeting of 
the department held in Atlantic City 
in 1935. 

This report involves changes in the 
constitution and by-laws and therefore 
had to lie on the table for one year. It 
is to the changes in the constitution and 
by-laws that the committee now directs 
your attention. 

There are a number of minor and one 
or two major changes suggested for the 
present constitution and by-laws. The 
latter would change the name of the 
organization and the procedure in the 
election of the president. 

The change in the name of the organ- 
ization is recommended because the 
present name is awkward. There is great 
difficulty in making people understand 
that the name is “The Department 
of SuperintenDENCE,’ not Superin- 
tenDENTS. This might be a minor mat- 
ter were it not for the fact that it is a 
source of confusion in newspapers and 
magazines and to its own members. 

The most serious objection to the 
present name, however, is that it does 
not indicate the national scope of the 
organization. The layman expects such 
terms as “National” or “American” 
when the scope of the organization is 
national. Therefore when the general 
public reads about the Department of 
Superintendence it immediately comes 
to the conclusion that this is only a 
subdivision of the National Education 
Association and that its concern is, 
therefore, with minor and local issues. 


Confusing to Public 


When I was president of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence I constantly 
explained to outstanding citizens, whom 
I invited to appear on the program, that 
the term “Department of Superintend- 
ence” was a technical name for the na- 
tional association of school superintend- 
ents. As soon as they realized that I 
was talking about a national association, 
these men and women of big affairs and 
of wide interests were interested. 

The chief reason for retaining the 
present name is a sentimental one. It 
does have a wealth of meaning for those 
of us who have been intimately asso- 
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ciated with it so long. A new name, 
however, rapidly will acquire this and 
it will indicate properly and at once 
the scope of our organization. 

It is interesting to note that the name 
of the organization has been changed 
three times. From 1865 to 1870 it was 
called “The National Association of 
School Superintendents.” From 1870 to 
1907 it was called “The Department of 
School Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association.” From 1907 
to the present time it has been “The 
Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association.” 


Therefore our committee recommends. 


that the amendment proposing the name 
“The American Association of School 
Administrators—A Department of the 
National Education Association” be rati- 
fied. 


Presidency and Politics 


The amendment to Article V is ex- 
tremely important and should have the 
careful consideration of every member. 

This change is suggested because we 
desire as far as possible to obviate the 
tendency toward active and aggressive 
candidacies for the office of the presi- 
dency. The presidency of this organiza- 
tion is one of the most important edu- 
cational offices of its kind in the United 
States and should be filled only by men 
who represent the actual choice of the 
convention, who are sought by the con- 
vention and whose records are such as 
to assure its conduct in accordance with 
high professional standards. 

Briefly, the amendment proposes that 
the election of the president shall be 
conducted by mailing to all of the active 
members an annual preferential ballot. 
The first ballot is a primary preferential 
ballot, which calls for three names desig- 
nated as first, second and third choices. 
The names of the five persons receiving 
the highest number of votes in this pri- 
mary ballot will be submitted in the 
final ballot on which the active members 
will again indicate their first, second and 
third choices. The primary ballot will 
be mailed on October 1 and returned 
not later than midnight October 21. The 
final ballot will be mailed not later 
than December 1 and returned not later 
than December 21. The person who re- 
ceives the preferential plurality in the 
final ballots shall be declared by the 
executive committee elected president. 

One of the objections to this method 
is that under it only those who are 


members for the current year may vote. 
For example, if the system were in effect 
now, only those who were members in 
1936 could ballot for 4 president who 
will serve in 1937 and 1938. This objec- 
tion lacks force because the committee 
desires to have a type of election ma- 
chinery that will prevent “loading” the 
convention just prior to election with 
those whose only purpose in registering 
is to vote for a certain candidate. While 
this has not been done so often for 
president, it has frequently been done 
in the case of members of the executive 
committee. This is a dangerous tend- 
ency and one that the proposed amend- 
ment effectually stops. 

The committee believes that under 
this plan no group can control the elec- 
tion at the convention; that no one 
candidate will be favored, and that it 
will essentially be the most democratic 
method. 

The election of the president prior to 
the annual meeting of the organization 
in February will effectually remove any 
presidential politics from the annual 
meeting of the association. 

The other changes recommended in 
the constitution and by-laws are for the 
purpose of making certain provisions in 
these instruments conform with actual 
practice. 

The committee urges that the mem- 
bers carefully study the present consti- 
tution and by-laws and the proposed 
constitution and by-laws, and that they 
attend the business meeting at which 
these will be presented for final adop- 
tion or rejection. 

The committee, after carefully study- 
ing the entire situation during this year, 
is still unanimously of the opinion that 
the adoption of the proposed constitu- 
ests of our organization.— Paut C. 
STETSON. 





FINANCE 





Recovery, Official Evidence 

John W. Studebaker, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education, last month released 
a number of facts about America’s 
schools and school problems for the past 
year: 

Fewer states were in need of federal 
emergency funds to keep their schools 
in operation during the past year than 
during the two or three preceding years. 
School plants throughout the nation were 
improved with PWA assistance. 

Teachers’ salaries in both rural and 
urban communities and expenditures for 
operation and maintenance of school 
plants showed an increase. 

Kindergartens, schools and classes for 
handicapped children, night schools, art, 
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music, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, curtailed or eliminated in many 
school systems during early years of the 
depression, are being gradually restored. 

Enrollments in the lower grades of the 
elementary schools have been decreasing 
owing to the falling birth rate, while 
high school enrollments have been in- 
creasing. 

The number of pupils who came back 
to high school as postgraduates and the 
number enrolling in junior colleges was 
greatly increased. 

The most outstanding feature of new 
school finance plans in many states is 
provision for a relatively larger amount 
of funds for the public schools from 
statewide sources than had been pro- 
vided previously. 


Emergency in Illinois 

The Illinois state legislature will be 
asked to make an emergency appropri- 
ation to keep school doors open. The 
board of education at Christopher has 
directed the principal to investigate the 
legal methods of closing the high school, 
and several other school boards are con- 
sidering not opening school next Sep- 
tember. 

These schools are not able to pay their 
teachers this year. Some boards are 
three years behind with teachers’ pay. 
Man have court judgments standing 
against ti...,.4rd are bonded beyond 
their constitutional limit. They can see 
no solution to the problem but to close 
school, unless the state legislature will 
assume some responsibility for support- 
ing high schools in the state. 

The legislature is expected to consider 
the general problem of permanent aid 
to high schools, but money appropriated 
by regular action of the legislature 
would not reach the schools until early 
in 1938; therefore emergency action is 
requested to get some money to hard- 
pressed districts this year. 


Pennsylvania's Seventeen Points 

With eleven of its proposed seventeen 
points financial in nature, the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association re- 
cently took up the cudgels on behalf of 
its new legislative program and in the 
interest of better education. If all sev- 
enteen points could be achieved, schools 
in Pennsylvania would undoubtedly be 
on a sounder administrative and finan- 
cial basis. 

Reorganization of school districts in 
the state, to the end that greater effi- 
ciency and more effective educational 
opportunity shall prevail throughout the 
Commonwealth; the election of the state 
superintendent of public instruction by 
the state council of education, and legis- 
lation that would prevent blanket dis- 
missals and give security of position for 
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competent teaching service, are among 
the administrative proposals of the asso- 
ciation. 

More liberal appropriations from the 
state toward the cost of pupil transpor- 
tation and more liberal aid in the pay- 
ment of high school tuition are two 
financial proposals directly affecting pu- 
pils. Among those that will benefit teach- 
ers are the request for appropriations 
sufficient to meet in full the state’s 
actuarial obligations to the public school 
employees’ retirement system, and legis- 
lation that would make teachers’ salaries 
a prior claim upon subsidy appropria- 
tions paid by the state to the district. 

There is a request for adequate budg- 
etary provisions to provide an annual 
traveling allotment of at least $500 each 
for county superintendents and their 
assistants. 





GIFTS 


For Faculty Growth 


A continuing memorial to a past su- 
perintendent is the establishment of the 
$50,000 Alexander Frederick Fleet 
Memorial Fund by Bertram B. Culver, 
president of the board of directors of 
the Culver Educational Foundation, his 
wife and their two sons. Colonel Fleet 
was superintendent of Culver Military 
Academy from 1896 to 1910. The fund 
will be devoted to the ‘cultural and in- 
tellectual growth of the faculty,” and 
will be administered by the foundation. 

Suggested as suitable projects to be 
financed by the fund are fellowships 
for study in graduate schools in the 
United States or abroad; fellowships for 
travel for the specific purpose of con- 
tacting cultural and educational centers 
for self-improvement; special assign- 
ments of faculty individuals or groups 
to visit cultural, educational, profes- 
sional or governmental institutions or 
centers for study, observation or con- 
sultation; and lectures, conferences, ex- 
hibits or performances at Culver by 
qualified persons or groups of persons 
in the fields of education, art, music, 
dramatics, industry, professional life and 
public affairs, for the entire faculty or 
for any department. 


Free for Artists 


The bulk of the $1,570,000 estate of 
Ernest Robert Graham, Chicago archi- 
tect, has been left for the founding of a 
free art school. His will directs that 
it be used for “establishment, mainte- 
nance and endowment in the State of 
Illinois of a school of fine arts to pro- 
vide advanced instruction and training 
in architecture, sculpture and painting.” 
The American School of Fine Arts, 





which was organized in Chicago in 1935 
by three friends of Mr. Graham’s, but 
is not yet operating, is given two years 
in which to accept the bequest. If the 
bequest is refused, the funds will be 
used to establish another school. 


$45,000,000 to Educate 


An educational foundation for boys 
and young men will be established 
through the will of Charles Hayden, 
New York City banker, who specified 
that 90 per cent of his estate, estimated 
at $50,000,000, be used to establish the 
Charles Hayden Foundation, the inter- 
est, or the principal, if need be, to be 
used in the following ways: 

1. To assist needy boys and young 
men. 

2. To aid and assist in charitable 
and public educational uses and pur- 
poses for the moral, mental, intellectual, 
and physical well being, uplifting, build- 
ing and development of boys and young 
men of this country. 

3. To found and/or to provide 
scholarships for deserving boys and 
young men of this country, and for 
graduates or undergraduates of colleges 
and to assist them in attending any 
educational institution in this country 
or abroad. 

4. To assist and/or to found, equip 
or provide for the maintenance of in- 
stitutions or associations for the ad- 
vancement of learning in this country. 

5. To aid, assist, build, equip and 
maintain clubs, gymnasiums and recrea- 
tion centers in this country for the 
training and development of boys and 
young men. 

6. To aid and assist and to receive, 
hold, administer and dispose of property 
to or for the benefit of any university, 
college, school or other institution for 
the advancement of learning or of any 
branch or department thereof. 

Mr. Hayden’s will also provided for 
a bequest of $1,000,000 to the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Minors of Fifteen 


The issuance of special employment 
certificates to minors of fifteen who are 
unable to benefit from available instruc- 
tion is provided for in Section 629 of the 
education law of New York. The new 
law does not apply to the feebleminded 
or to the minor whose attendance may 
endanger the health, safety or morals of 
himself or other children, for other pro- 
visions have been made for such as 
these. Neither does it include the minor 
of retarded mental development who 
simply is not responding to work in a 
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Above, Model B Balopticon for 
lantern slide projection. 

Below, Model BDT, the same 
as model B but with a con- 
venient tilting base. 
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§ be- teacher who uses a Balopticon appreciates the efficacy of modern 
still projection teaching. 

She knows that it is remarkably simple to arouse the students’ interest 
and hold their attention with appropriate pictures. She has discovered 
how readily these pictures stimulate the imagination and how perman- 
ently they impress facts upon the students’ minds. 

And at the end of the year the standings of the entire class have been 
improved, and the students have gained more knowledge because of 
their work with the Balopticon. 

Write for Catalog E 11 which describes Balopticons for every lantern 
slide or opaque object projection purpose. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 689 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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class for children with retarded mental 
development or the minor who is guilty 
of misconduct. 

Before one of these certificates is is- 
sued the child must be examined by the 
bureau of child guidance or the bureau 
for children with retarded mental de- 
velopment. If the recommendation of 
one of these is favorable to the grant- 
ing of the application, the papers will be 
forwarded by the bureau of attendance 
to the state department of education for 
final approval. 


Strike at Cicero 

The three maintenance 
employees of the J. Sterling Morton 
High School and Junior College by Supt. 
L. M. Hrudka, head of Cicero, IIl., 
schools, on charges of incompetence and 
intoxication, resulted in a strike of forty 
maintenance employees, including the 
drivers of busses that transport crippled 
children to the school. 

Matters apparently reached a crisis 
when almost the last of the school’s coal 
supply was gone and union drivers re- 
fused to deliver coal so long as the 
school was being picketed. However, 
two carloads of coal were delivered to a 
railroad siding, and under police protec- 
tion six trucks were loaded and the coal 
delivered to the school. Heat has been 
shut off in the gymnasium, swimming 
pool and auditorium since the start of 
the strike. 


Crash Takes Two Pupils 

Twenty-five pupils of Clay High 
School were injured, two fatally and 
two seriously, when a truck crashed into 
the rear of a school bus which was dis- 
charging passengers one mile east of To- 
ledo, Ohio. 


No More Nationals 

No more national band contests was 
the decision reached by the National 
School Bandmasters’ Association at a 
recent meeting. Instead eight or ten 
regional contests will be held each year. 


PERSONNEL 


Marriage With Tenure 

Resignation upon marriage is no 
longer demanded of women teachers of 
Orleans Parish, Louisiana. The school 
board recently rescinded its rule requir- 
ing such resignation, as of July 28, the 
date when the new state and Orleans 
parish teacher tenure laws became effec- 
tive. 
Teaching Staff Cut 

Although the University of Iowa’s to- 
tal enrollment has increased 27.2 per 
cent in the past decade, the size of the 


dismissal of 
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teaching staff has declined since 1930. 
A national survey has shown that Iowa 
in 1936 had 521 men and women on the 
teaching staff, ranking ninth among state 
universities in size of this body. 


INSTRUCTION 








Progress in Oregon 

A statewide reorganization of the cur- 
riculum was decided upon by the Oregon 
State Teachers Association at its annual 
convention. Five vice chairmen, repre- 
senting the five districts of the state, are 
working with study groups in their dis- 
tricts under the general direction of an 
executive committee, compiling sugges- 
tions. The result will be summarized at 
the state department of education and 
when new courses of study are prepared, 
it is thought they will be used as a 
basis. 


No Easy Marks 

Consumer education is a new course 
being introduced to an experimental 
class of thirty-five seniors at Lockport 
Township High School, Leckport, IIl. 
Present methods of consumption, from 
home necessities to stocks and bonds, 
will be studied and it is hoped the course 
will turn out intelligent consumers to 
whom the spending of money will be as 
important as the making of it. 

According to James M. Smith, super- 
intendent, the course will follow the 
lines outlined in an article entitled “To- 
morrow’s Curriculum,” by Calvin O. 
Davis, which appeared in the January 
issue of The NATION’s ScHoots. “The 
effort and the genius of the nation have 
been put into the field of production,” 
says Mr. Smith, “and this same effort 
must be put into the field of consump- 
tion, otherwise we are headed for an- 
other market glut and a probable break- 
down in our present economic system.” 


Rest During ‘Rithmetic 

Unregimented relaxation is now being 
permitted pupils in the schools of Akron, 
Ohio. Under the new plan they are per- 
mitted to relax during class periods, even 
if they fall asleep. The plan is being 
tried as a supplement to the regular 
recess period which some experts suspect 
is not restful. 


Tests of Basic Skills 


Progress measuring tests for sixth, 
seventh and eighth grade pupils through- 
out the state were held on January 25 
to 27 by the University of Iowa college 
of education, about 30,000 pupils taking 
part. These tests are given to deter- 
mine, for the information of school offi- 
cials, the efficiency of the teaching pro- 
gram and not for the purpose of 





The principal 
divisions of the tests are silent reading 
comprehension, basic study skills, basic 
language and arithmetic skills. 


scholastic competition. 


Material and Method 

As a result of the present interest in 
adult education and its consequent de- 
mand for special textbooks, study out- 
lines and other teaching materials, New 
York University has established a de- 
partment of research and service bureau 
for adult education. Made possible 
through a gift of $7,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, the 
department will assist teachers of adults 
in all parts of the country in the selec- 
tion of materials for their classes and in 
solving problems of methods. 


Faculty Scholars 

Two Hobart College seniors have been 
designated as “faculty scholars” and re- 
leased from all ordinary requirements 
of the curriculum for the second semes- 
ter of the current academic year. They 
were chosen by the college committee on 
education policy. Each student will se- 
lect his own objective in his particular 
field and is free to utilize any college 
equipment and to attend any courses 
he desires. 





DISASTER 





Floods 

Throughout the wide area devastated 
by floods, schools have been responding 
to humanitarian service. In Louisville, 
Ky., and many other cities of the Ohio 
Valley schools have been closed indefi- 
nitely. 

In Portsmouth, Ohio, hilltop schools 
were crowded with refugees. Four pub- 
lice schools were reported to be hous- 
ing 600 persons each. The census at 
Lincoln School on January 23 was 350 
human refugees and 150 dogs. 

Olin W. Davis, superintendent of 
schools at Dayton, was placed in 
charge of all relief work in that city. 
When flood waters incapacitated the 
heating system at Speers Hospital, the 
100 patients were removed in private 
and army ambulances to Dayton and 
Bellevue schools. Most of the patients 
were taken to Dayton High School, but 
twenty-five persons with contagious dis- 
ease were quartered temporarily in the 
Prospect Avenue School, Bellevue. 

In Manchester, Ohio, a hospital and 
food kitchen were established in the 
school building. 

Four hundred and fifty of the 1,000 
residents of Shawneetown, IIl., were 
living in the high school, which stood 
high above the flooded town. Fifty of 
these persons were pneumonia victims. 
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infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
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bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared 
with Mercurochrome for the first aid care of 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more 
serious cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
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Negro History Week 

Negro History Week, which begins on 
February 7, is marked by the publication 
of a pamphlet by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. This 
may be obtained free of charge. The 
pamphlet contains an article on the 
meaning of Negro History Week by Car- 
ter G. Woodson, one on the objectives 
of Negro history by Warmoth T. Gibbs, 
and suggests materials for a program for 
the celebration of the week. 





BUILDINGS 





Inadequate and Insanitary 

A survey of sixty-two elementary 
schools for white pupils in Texas showed 
that 40.32 per cent had an inadequate 
number of wash basins, that 69.35 per 
cent of the basins used by boys and 
56.45 per cent of those used by girls 
were rated “not good” on cleanliness, 
01.94 per cent of the schools had cold 
water only available for use, and 53.56 
per cent of the drinking fountains were 
insanitary. The survey was made by 
Carl Bredt, lecturer in the University of 
Texas bureau of nutrition and health 
education. 


New Labs for Old 

A complete rehabilitation of the chem- 
ical laboratories in Stevenson Hall at 
Lawrence College, including moderniza- 
tion of floors, walls, ceilings, lighting and 
partitions and installation of thoroughly 
modern mechanical services, furniture 
and equipment is being planned. 


New Quarters 

A new site for the Municipal Univer- 
sity of Omaha has been selected on the 
west center edge of the city and con- 
struction will soon start on the erection 
of buildings to house administrative 
offices, classrooms, lecture halls, labora- 
tories, and heating and service units. 
The university already has a sizable 
building fund on hand which, combined 
with a PWA grant of $414,000, will 
start the program. It is hoped to be able 
to move into the new quarters some 
time in 1938. Plans and specifications 
have been prepared by John Latenser 
& Sons, Inc. 


Four-Room Fire 

Fires, believed to have been started 
by school children, recently damaged 
four rooms in the Palmer School, Chi- 
cago, and only the fact that the building 
was fireproof saved the rest of the 
school. When firemen arrived at the 
school they found fires burning in four 
upper rooms, where desks, books and 
paper had been piled to ensure results. 
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On the blackboards was written the 
phrase, “Hurray, no more school!” Dam- 
age was estimated at $10,000, but school 
opened as usual. 


No Disturbance 

Crying in the nursery has seldom dis- 
turbed high school seniors in an Amer- 
ican history class, but the possibility of 
such a disturbance was a vital factor in 
the planning of two high schools for 
Tulsa, Okla. The care of infants is a 
course to be included in the curriculum 
of these two schools. The infants are 
to be collected in the neighborhood and 
cared for at the school on the principle 
of a day nursery. Soundproofing was 
originally introduced into the construc- 
tion plans of the buildings for this rea- 
son, and having been utilized in the 
nursery, its advantages were carried into 
the cafeteria where special sound absorb- 
ing floors, walls and ceilings will elimi- 
nate most of the nerve-racking noise 
usual in a school cafeteria. 


No New School 

An explosion, followed by a fire, de- 
molished the almost completed $24,000 
high school building under construction 
at Cache, Okla., and injured one work- 
man. The cause of the explosion has not 
been determined. 





Coming Meetings 


Feb. 4-6—Oklahoma Education Association, 
Tulsa. 

Feb. 17-20—American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations, New Orleans. 

Feb. 20-25—-Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, New Or- 
leans. 

Feb. 20-25—American Physical Education 
Association, New York City. 

Feb. 25-27—Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, St. Louis. 

Feb. 26-27—American Association of Junior 
Colleges, Dallas, Tex. 

Feb. 27—National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems, New Orleans. 

March 18-20—Florida Education Associa- 
tion, Orlando. 

March 18-20—Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, Birmingham. 

March 18-20—South Carolina Education As- 
sociation, Columbia. 

March 25-27—Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, Nashville. 

March 30-April 3—Association for Child- 
hood Education, San Antonio, Tex. 

April 7-10—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago. 

April 9-10—Representative Assembly, Mich- 
igan Education Association, Lansing. 

April 10—California Teachers Association, 
San Francisco. 

April 14-17—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville. 

April 15-17—Georgia Education Association, 
Savannah. 

April 17—Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion, Boston. 

April 21-24—American Physical Education 
Association, New York City. 

April 22-24—North Carolina Education As- 
sociation, Durham. 

May 7-8—American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 27-July 1—National Education Asso- 





ciation, Detroit. 











HEALTH 


Vision Price of Education 

The cost of a college education for 
6 per cent of every thousand students 
is seriously defective vision, according 
to figures presented to the National So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Blindness at 
its annual conference by Dr. Ruth E. 
Boynton, associate professor of preven- 
tive medicine and public health at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Reporting on a group of 1,000 stu- 
dents, Doctor Boynton said that upon 
entering the university 52 per cent had 
normal vision, 18 per cent had serious 
defects and 30 per cent had slight de- 
fects. At the time of graduation, ex- 
amination disclosed that 24 per cent had 
seriously defective vision. She reported 
also that myopia, commonly known as 
near-sightedness, is apparently less of a 
handicap than either far-sightedness or 
astigmatism, for a large percentage of 
near-sighted students were among those 
with the highest scholastic ranking. 


How Children Grow 


From the time they are ten years of 
age until they are fourteen, girls are 
taller than boys, but before that and 
after that, boys are the taller. A recent 
study conducted by Bernice Boynton of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion showed that girls grow in four 
phases of rapid and slow growth. Some 
55,886 measurements taken of 1,241 
physically normal white girls, over a 
period of fourteen years, demonstrated 
the first phase of girls’ growth to be 
rapid during infancy, slow and with reg- 
ular development during childhood, rapid 
again before the ages of ten or eleven, 
and slow again during adolescence and 
early maturity. Girls enter the phase 
of adolescent acceleration of growth at 
about nine years, and boys at eleven. 


MEETINGS 


Coming of Age Party 

In commemoration of the 21st birth- 
day of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, President Willard N. 
Van Slyck has planned an attractive 
program for the New Orleans meeting, 
Feb. 18-21. All activities will be held 
at the Jung Hotel on the four days 
prior to the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence. 

The final report of the committee on 
orientation of secondary education will 
be made during the meeting, as a fitting 
climax to the twenty years of service 
of the department to secondary schools. 
At the St. Louis meeting last year the 
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AT THESE MODERATE 
PAN-AMERICAN PRICES 
WE CAN BUY ALL THE NEW 
INSTRUMENTS WE NEED 
FOR NEARLY HALF OUR 
ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


“.,. and our experience has proved 
Pan-Americans the finest instruments we can 
buy for our band and orchestra students” 


School executives! Lend an ear when your 
bandmaster, your instrumental instructor, 
urges the purchase of Pan-American in- 
struments, not merely because they are 
moderately priced, but because they are 
made definitely to meet school require- 
ments. Pan-American instruments, includ- 
ing nearly all brasses and woodwinds, are 
of the very highest musical quality, beauti- 
fully toned, pitch perfect, easy to blow, 
sturdily built, and backed, in every detail, 
by the strongest factory guarantee. 


But Pan-Americans are moderately priced, 
enabling your instrumental department to 
enjoy complete equipment, full instrumen- 


tation at moderate cost. They are endorsed 





and supplied by reliable music dealers 


everywhere. Write us direct for any special 
It is not a gen- 
uine Pan-Amer- 
ican or Cavalier, 
unless the Pan- 
American or 
Cavalier name 
is engraved on 
the instrument. 


information or advice about your individ- 
ual problems and the name of your local 
Pan-American Dealer. Get our catalog and 
the new special literature. No obligation, 
of course. Make inquiry today sure. 12% 


PAN-AMERICAN 


Band Instrument & Case Co. 
253 P-A Building Elkhart, Ind. 
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GOOD SCHOOL LIGHTING 
PAYS OWN WAY...SAVES EYES 
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@ This photo, taken on a bright spring 
day, shows by means of a superimposed 
light block how rapidly natural daylight 
falls off... from 90 footcandles on the desks 
nearest the windows toless than 8 footcandles 





on the inner row. Supplementary artificial 
lighting is needed for safe seeing. 








"Pg L tests by psychologists 

and educators have proved @ This is the G-E Light Meter 
that measures light in footcan- 
dles. The face of the meter is 
clearly marked for different types 


that proper classroom lighting 


can have a real effect on the 
achievement of students . . .that of seeing tasks. For example, a 
glance shows whether the amount 
of light falling on a book is suffi- 
cient for easy reading. Costs only 
$11.50. Write General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, 
Cleveland. Ohio. 


many a child labeled “nervous,” 
“difficult”, or “backward”, is 
simply a normal child tormented 
by the strain of reading or study- 








ing under inadequate light and 





improper lighting. 

With the help of a G-E Light Meter, you can determine the amount 
of light now and the amount of light needed in every classroom. 
Where more light is needed, you will discover that the slight addi- 
tional cost of aiding youthful eyes with better light is a sound 
investment that will bring increased achievement, fewer failures, 
and better classroom morale. This fosters improvement in both 
physical and mental health. Regular eye examinations by compe- 
tent eyesight specialists should also be part of the sight saving 
activity of every school. 

Write for the free, illustrated 20-page booklet, “New Knowledge of 
Seeing In the Classroom.” Use the handy coupon below. General 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


a CLIP THIS COUPON FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
20-PAGE BOOKLET “NEW KNOWLEDGE OF 
SEEING IN THE CLASSROOM” 






MEW HNOWLEDGE of SEiNG | General Electric Co.. Dept. 166, 
II THE CLASSROOM Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please send me, free of charge, your new illustrated book - 
“ 


let, ““New knowledge of Seeing in the Classroom.’ 


| Name 
Street 


City Oe EE ee 
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first part of this important report was 
given. It dealt with the great issues of 
secondary education and has received 
much discussion and study during the 
past year. The final report to be pre- 
sented at New Orleans deals with the 
functions of secondary education. 

The complete report is intended to lay 
the foundation for the development of 
a national program of secondary educa- 
tion, adapted to present day needs. A 
pioneer contribution to the philosophy 
of education, it is expected to become 
one of the important milestones in the 
future development of secondary schools 
in America. 

Among those who will participate in 
the meeting are: Dr. Charles H. Judd, 
University of Chicago; Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, director of the American Youth 
Commission; Dr. Joseph Roemer, who 
will report on the progress of the com- 
mittee on the cooperative study of sec- 
ondary school standards; Francis L. 
Bacon, chairman of the committee on 
planning; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, chair- 
man of the committee on orientation; 
Harry Colmery, national commander of 
the American Legion, and Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam. 

Several panel discussions, reports of 
various committees, two dinners in 
honor of individuals who have played an 
important part in accomplishments of 
the department, and tours of historic 
New Orleans are other features of the 
program. The department has some 
7,000 active members. 


Childhood Education 


Two thousand teachers of small chil- 
dren will assemble in San Antonio, Tex., 
on March 30 to stay until April 3 dis- 
cussing the significant changes that are 
taking place in the administration and 
practice of the elementary school, the 
kindergarten and the nursery school. 

The forty-fourth annual convention of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
will have among its speakers, John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. commissioner of edu- 
cation; Paul Hanna, author of “Youth 
Serves the Community”; B. F. Pitten- 
ger, dean of the school of education, 
University of Texas; T. V. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Edna Dean Baker, 
president of the National College of 
Education; Marjorie Hardy, German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia; Ern- 
est Horn, University of Iowa; Jean 
Betzner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Marie B. Fowler, Cornell 
University; Olga Adams, University of 
Chicago Elementary School; Laura 
Zirbes, Ohio State University; William 
Brownell, Duke University, and Mabel 
Kearns, National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ill. 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





State Appointments 

M. W. CAROTHERS, director of in- 
struction for Hillsborough County High 
Schools, Tampa, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed state director of instruction. He 
will be succeeded in his county position 
by R. L. CARTER, supervising principal 
of the Senior High School, Plant City, 
Fla. 

H. FRANK Hare has been appointed 
chief of secondary education in the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. Since 1929, Mr. Hare has 
been supervising principal of schools at 
Camp Hill. 

JosepH A. Barr, administrative asso- 
ciate of the Ethical Culture Schools, 
New York City, has joined the office 
of research and finance of the Connecti- 
cut State Department of Education. 

Dr. G. D. WHITNEY, professor of edu- 
cation and director of vocational teacher 
training at the University of Pittsburgh, 
has recently been made deputy superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


State Superintendent 

STANLEY F. Atwoop has been elected 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for Washington, succeeding N. D. 
SHOWALTER, who has served two terms, 
a total of eight years. 


County Superintendents 

U. S. WorLEY, principal of the Daw- 
sonville High School, Dawsonville, Ga., 
has been made superintendent of 
schools for Pickens County. He will 
be succeeded at Dawsonville by 
N. V. Dyer. 

LONNIE VANDERVEER, superintendent 
of the school at Burns Flat, Okla., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools 
at Washita County. He succeeds Ertis 
SASSEEN, who resigned to accept the 
position of director of educational 
projects with the WPA. 


City Superintendents 

Dr. Vircit DICKSON, acting superin- 
tendent of schools at Berkeley, Calif, 
has been appointed permanent head. 

G. N. Hurrorp, a member of the 
faculty of the Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet, IIl., 
has been elected to the superintendency 
of the elementary schools of Joliet, 
where he will succeed Dr. H. A. PERRIN, 
who resigned recently. 

E. W. SmitH, who has been in CCC 
educational work and before that was 
superintendent of schools at Red Cloud, 
Neb., has been named superintendent 
at Wayne, Neb., to succeed Dr. C. F. 
DIENST. 


Marvin T. NODLAND, superintendent 
of schools at Stratford, has been named 
superintendent of schools at West Union, 
Iowa, to succeed R. W. ESSLINGER. 


J. H. TwHurav, superintendent of 
schools at Stanley, will take over Mr. 
Nodland’s duties at Stratford, and 
Supt. W. J. Epcar, Alpha, will succeed 
Mr. Thurau. 

HAROLD Brown, for a year and a half 
principal of the high school, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Lee’s Summit, Mo., to succeed Harry 
McMILLAN, who resigned following his 
appointment to a principalship in a 
Kansas City school. 

CLAYTON E. ROSE is the new super- 
intendent of schools at Penn Yan, 
N. Y., succeeding Dr. CHaARLEs G. 
HETHERINGTON, new superintendent of 
schools at Auburn, N. Y. 

EpwIn A. Bowers, a member of the 
faculty of the Sterling Township High 
School, Sterling, Ill., has resigned to 
accept the position of superintendent of 
schools at Pickford, Mich. 

Cart G. E.viott, high school prin- 
cipal at Gettysburg, Ohio, has been 
named superintendent of schools to suc- 
ceed MERLIN H. SANDO, who resigned 
January 1. 

Heser A. LADNER has been named 
superintendent of schools at Isola, Miss., 
to succeed JOHN R. BANE, who has been 
appointed head of the J. Z. George 
School, Carrollton, Miss. 

WILLIAM R. Barry, for ten years 
superintendent of schools at Ware, 
Mass., has been named superintendent 
of schools at Northampton. 


Resignations 

Dr. W. H. LANcELot, head of the de- 
partment of education at Iowa State 
College for fifteen years, has, at his own 
request, been relieved of the duties of 
department head. Dr. BARTON Morcan, 
associate professor, will become head. 

G. C. L. Riemer resigned from the 
office of president of State Teachers 
College, Clarion, Pa., after serving nine 
years as president. In resigning, he gave 
as his reason that it was impossible to 
work with a partisan board of trustees. 


Association Presidents 

EUGENE A. GILMORE, president of the 
University of Iowa, has assumed his 
executive duties as president of the 
State University Association, a position 
in which he succeeds GEORGE THOMAS, 
president of the University of Utah. 

CHARLES F. MAXWELL, superintend- 
ent of schools at Westmoreland County, 
was elected president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 

T. H. ALrorp, superintendent of 
North Little Rock schools, was elected 
president of the Arkansas Education 
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AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. vei 
58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Address 
City State 
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NEW SILENT 





Ne 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Powerful as horsepower motors 
are the rugged all-steel Cutters in 
this new Silent CLIMAX Pencil 
Sharpener. The life and strength 
of a pencil sharpener center in 
its Cutters! 

Precision-built for heavy 
Schoolroom duty — the CLIMAX 
operates swiftly, noiselessly as it 
turns out streamline pencil points 
for smooth, effortless writing. 

The CLIMAX is made of finest 
materials. It gives the best per- 
formance for the longest time 
at the lowest cost — outlasting 
others by years. It is the CLIMAX 
of 30 years of making depend- 
able, precision products by the 
largest manufacturer of Pencil 
Sharpeners in the world. 

For reliable service . . . for 
long-wearing quality . . . for 
genuine economy . . . BUY 
APSCO Pencil Sharpeners — the 





fi: he . 


Send for FREE School Folder 











“‘l wish,” she said, “that 
typing was compulsory!” 


What a world of work it would save you 
teachers! And there’s scientific basis for 
recommending typing; research shows 
clearer thinking, better expression, fewer 
mistakes, by typist students. Today $1.00 


a week buys a Corona... and for teacher 


or pupil it’s hard to think of a better buy! 





See the new Coronas, com- 
plete with free typing les- 
sons and carrying case 
(which also makes a smart 


overnight bag). Take one 





CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER home for free trial. 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 2, 155 Almond St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

I’d like to know about your different Corona models 
and their prices. Please send free folder. 
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Association, and RALPH B. JONES, 
principal of Peabody School, Fort 
Smith, was elected vice president. Other 
officers were reelected. 

CLaupe L. Kutp, superintendent of 
schools at Ithaca, N. Y., was elected 
president of the New York State 
Teachers Association, and JoHN M. 
SAYLES, principal of Milne High School, 
Albany, N. Y., president of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals of New 
York State. 


Miscellaneous 

JouNn Curtis DIxon, state supervisor 
of education for Georgia, has been 
named director for rural education of 
the Rosenwald Fund, which recently set 
aside $1,000,000 for rural educational 
activities during the next five years. 

MERLIN G. MILLER, professor of his- 
tory and sociology at the College of 
Emporia, Emporia, Kan., has joined the 
education department of the Consumers 
Cooperative Association, New York City. 

Supt. R. H. Burton, Idabel, Okla., 
and his wife were injured recently when 
the car in which they were driving was 
forced off the road to avoid hitting a 


hitch hiker. 


Honored 

Dr. IsAIAH BOWMAN, president, 
Johns Hopkins University, was recently 
granted the distinguished service award 
of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. 

Dr. FRANK A. BOUELLE, retiring 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles, 
was guest of honor at a dinner recently, 
where he was presented with a trip to 
Japan to attend the World Federation 
of Education Associations, representing 
all the teachers and noncertificated em- 


ployees of the Los Angeles _ school 
system. 
Dr. W. B. BizzeLL, president, Uni- 


versity of Oklahoma, has been made a 
member of the Oklahoma Hall of Fame. 

CLiFFORD J. Scott, late superintend- 
ent of schools at Orange, N. J., will 
be honored by having the junior high 
school now under construction bear his 
name. 

NICHOLAS BAUER, superintendent of 
schools at New Orleans, was awarded a 
trophy from the Rotary Club as “the 
Rotarian who had performed signal pub- 
lic service in the year past.” 


Deaths 

Dr. JoHN P. GARBER, former super- 
intendent of public schools of Phila- 
delphia, died at his home after an ill- 
ness of three years. 

PETER ALVIN MORTENSEN, superin- 
tendent of the Chicago school system 
from 1919 to 1924, ended his life at his 
home in that city on January 5. Mr. 









Mortensen, who had been superintend- 
ent of the Parental School until 1935 
when he retired under the new age limit 
law for teachers, had been despondent 
over his financial affairs. He was 
67 years old. 

Dr. CLARENCE A. BARBOUR, president 
of Brown University, died January 16, 
just two weeks before his scheduled re- 
tirement. His successor is Dr. HENRY 
M. WRISTON. 

J. J. Keyes, one time superintendent 
of schools at Nashville, Tenn., and prin- 
cipal of the East Nashville High School 
since 1932, died after a two months’ ill- 
ness. He was seventy-two years of age. 

LESLIE CARROL BOosLey, for eighteen 
years superintendent of schools at Dan- 
ville, Ky., died of a sudden heart attack. 
From 1894 until 1918, when he was 
appointed superintendent, Professor 
Bosley was director of the Centre Col- 
lege Prep School. 

JAMES GARVIN CHASTAIN, superin- 
tendent of schools at Jackson, Miss., 
died on January 2 after a prolonged 
illness. 

WILLIAM LEE RICHER, deputy super- 
intendent of schools, Los Angeles, died 
as the result of a stroke suffered a year 
ago. He had been connected with the 
school system for twenty-nine years. 

ALBERT CLAYTON ELDREDGE, principal 
of James Ford Rhodes High School and 
former assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of junior high schools 
at Cleveland, died at his home from 
heart disease. He was sixty-eight years 
old. 

SYLVESTER B. DUNLAP, since 1922 
superintendent of schools at Lycoming 
County, Pennsylvania, died suddenly, 
the result of a heart attack. From 1910 
to 1922 Mr. Dunlap was principal of 
the normal school at Muncy. He will 
be succeeded by FRANK H. PAINTER, 
assistant superintendent. 

JosepH E. HAncock, retired county 
superintendent of schools of Santa 
Clara County, California, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack. An educator 
in the county for thirty-five years, Mr. 
Hancock had been superintendent for 
twelve years. He retired in 1934. 

MerTON E. HuBBARD, superintendent 
of schools of the first supervisory dis- 
trict of Chautauqua County, New York, 
died recently. He was sixty-two years 
of age. 

HoMER J. WIGHTMAN, superintendent 
of schools in Nyack, N. Y., from 1914 
to 1928, died at his home in that city 
at the age of seventy years. Mr. Wight- 
man had spent forty years in the field 
of secondary education. 

JoHn C. McCartHy, superintendent 
of schools, New Haven, Conn., died fol- 
lowing an operation. 








WILLIAM Y. THORNBURY, superin- 
tendent of schools at Venice, Calif., 
from 1911 to 1920, died of meningitis 
at a Hollywood hospital. 

RALEIGH K. STALLARD, superintendent 
of schools at Carter City, Ky., died at 
his home following an attack of acute 
indigestion. 

EDMUND BURKE WHELAN, founder 
and headmaster of the Beckford School, 
Woodstock, Va., died on December 31, 
just before the faculty and pupils of the 
school were to have sailed to Ormond 
Beach, Fla., for the winter term. 

JessE HEILMAN, principal of the Lin- 
coln Annex to the William Penn Senior 
High School, York, Pa., and his wife 
were killed when their automobile over- 
turned at Greensboro, N. C., as they 
were returning to York from a vacation 
in Florida. 

FRANK H. STEVENS, vice president of 
the board of school estimates of the 
Camden County Vocational Training 
School, Camden, N. J., and a member 
of Warren Webster and Company, died 
at his home after an extended illness. 

C. A. CHRISTOFERSON, principal of 
Bemidji High School, Bemidji, Minn., 
and his wife were killed instantly when 
their automobile crashed head on into a 
truck on a curve on an icy highway. 


Principals 

M. G. Btarr, vice principal of 
Roosevelt High School, has been ap- 
pointed principal of James A. Foshay 
Junior High School, effective July 1, by 
the Los Angeles board of education. At 
the same time D. RAYMOND BROTHERS, 
vice principal, Belmont High, was 
named principal of the new Calvin 
Coolidge High; SARAH E. BuNpy, vice 
principal, Jefferson High, principal of 
the new Louis Pasteur Junior High; 
EvELYN L. DAYMAN, vice principal, 
Canoga Park High, principal of the new 
Samuel Gompers Junior High; STANLEY 
S. Foote, evening principal, principal of 
Belvedere Junior High; HAzette S. 
Moore, vice principal, Frank Wiggins 
Trade School, principal of McKinley 
Junior High; ANncus L. CAVANAUGH, 
vice principal, North Hollywood High, 
principal of the new Woodrow Wilson 
High; ArtHUR C. Brown, principal, 
McKinley Junior High, principal of the 
new Florence Nightingale Junior High; 
Ftoyp R. Honn, principal of South 
Gate High, principal of Roosevelt 
High; C. MrLtaceE MONTGOMERY, prin- 
cipal, Roosevelt High, principal of the 
new Susan Miller Dorsey High; HELEN 
S. W. Prerce, principal, Foshay Junior 
High, principal of the new Washing- 
ton Irving Junior High; WriLiiaAm A. 
SHELDON, principal of Belvedere Junior 
High, principal of South Gate High. All 
appointments will be effective July 1. 
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“That's the Fact, 
MR. SUPERINTENDENT— 


YOU CAN ACTUALLY 
SAVE#$1.94 A DAY!” 





Perhaps that is not the actual figure that would be used in 
a report about your floors. But that the Finnell represen- 
tative could cite a definite saving is almost certain. 

Why not get an estimate of your saving? In nearly 
every instance where a Finnell survey is made, it is possible 
not only to predict a saving but also to demonstrate it in 
actual operation. 

A Finnell Survey shows not only what kind of a Finnell 
you need and the saving it will make but also what may 
be done to preserve, beautify and clean your floors. 

Every Finnell product is designed to give you better re- 
sults at a saving: Gloss Seal,—in three forms; waxes,— 
paste, liquid and water; Finnell Kote,—the hot wax proc- 
ess; soaps and soap powders. Every Finnell product is 
backed by our third of a century of specialized experience 
with floors and floor treatments. 

WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS, for a Free Floor Sur- 
vey, ot for information concerning any or all Finnell 
products. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 202 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL EXHIBIT--NEA--NEW ORLEANS—SPACE E3 
Municipal Auditorium—February 20-25 





FINNELL 


SYSTEM 
eee OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE ame 
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/TO EDUCATORS ASSEMBLING 
AT THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 
AT NEW ORLEANS 


You will notice the absence of the 


because pesKor has nothing to show. 


The exact contrary is true. 


| 

| 

| 

| pEsKoR exhibit this year. This is not 
| 

| 

| 

| DESKOR is meeting with remarkable recep- 
| ° ~~" 

tion by school authorities throughout the 
| country. The new improvements developed 
during the past year enable us to offer pro- 
spective purchasers an even more efficient 


and beautiful product. 


Local conditions at New Orleans were 
so unfavorable for exhibiting our unique 
furniture that we cancelled our reservation 
for exhibit space. 


Many of you have seen DEsKoR on dis- 
play at six annual N.E.A. conventions 
since 1928. Our new pressed steel model 
was shown at the convention in St. Louis 
last year. Installations of this model have 
effected remarkable economies impossible 
to obtain through any other equipment. An 
outstanding example is Concord, New 
Hampshire, where 110 peskor units saved 
the city $40,000, one-third the estimated 
cost of a new school building. 


You should be familiar with the story 
of DESKOR at CONCORD, told in de- 
tail in our new brochure. It will be mailed 
to you promptly upon request. 


If you are planning a new building 
BUILD THE DESKOR WAY 


or increase the capacity of an existing building by installing 


DESKOR CHAIRS 
Ww 
DESKOR CHAIR SALES CORP. 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 

















A. Munro Granpy has been ap- 
pointed headmaster of the Lebanon High 
School, Lebanon, N. H. Since 1934 Mr. 
Grandy has been headmaster of the 
Canaan High School, Canaan, N. H. 


New College Presidents 

Dr. THomAs N. Barrows, dean of 
Lawrence College, has been elected 
president, to succeed Dr. HENRY M. 
Wriston, who has accepted the presi- 
dency of Brown University. 

Dr. FReD ENGELHARDT, professor of 
educational administration at the col- 
lege of education, University of Minne- 
sota, has been named president of the 
University of New Hampshire, effective 
April 1. 

Dr. SAMUEL FAUSOLD, deputy super- 
intendent of schools for Pennsylvania, 
has been appointed president of State 
Teachers College at Indiana, Pa. 

The Rev. Harry B. CrimMins, S.]., 
has been appointed president of St. 
Louis University, succeeding the REv. 
Rosert S. JOHNSTON, whose six-year 
term has expired. 

Dr. LEVERING Tyson, director of the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, has been elected president of 
Muhlenberg College to succeed Dr. 
JoHN W. Haas who is retiring. 

The Rev. Harotp A. Gaunt, S.]J., 
was recently installed as president of 
Loyola University, New Orleans, suc- 
ceeding the REv. JOHN W. HYNES, S.]., 
who filled the office of president for the 
maximum six years. 


RADIO 


Broadcast Through Talkies 

Radio presentations by members of 
the speech class at Dundee High School, 
Dundee, Mich., are made through the 
use of the sound equipment from the 
school’s sound-on-film machine. Class 
members take part in a presentation 
work from an adjoining room and are 
heard by the remaining members in the 
speech class over the loud-speaker in the 
classroom. 








Agree on Favorites 

Radio preferences have little to do 
with classroom age, if the results in a 
poll conducted at Western High School, 
Baltimore, are any indication. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the pupils enrolled in 
the school have radios in their homes. 
Music was consistently the first choice 
of these high school listeners and drama 
was second. Of the pupils 84 per cent 
preferred classical music to jazz. Jack 
Benny, Dick Powell and Eddie Cantor, 
in the order listed, were the favorites of 
all classes. 





On the Air During February 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged by 
the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. The time is Eastern Standard Time. 


Daily 
National Farm and Home Hour'—12:30-1 :30 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Wilderness Road—5 :45-6:00 p.m. (CBS).? 


Monday 


American Education Forum—2:00-2:30 (NBC- 
/EAF). 
History Series—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
Feb. 1—Building. 
‘eb. 8—Communications. 
‘eb. 15—Water Supply. 

Conversation Concerts, music by Bach and De- 
bussy played by E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, 
3:30-4:00 (CBS). 

Treasures Next Door—4:00-4:15 p.m. (CBS). 

Children’s Songs, Stories and Novelties,* Dor- 
othy Gordon—4:15-4:30 p.m. (CBS-WABC). 

Dramatization of Works of Literature, U. S. 
Office of Education—4:00-4:15 p.m. (CBS). 

Education-in-the-News, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion—6 :00-6:15 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

National Radio Forum — 10:30-11:00 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ). 


Tuesday 


Band Instrument Lessons, Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, director, 2:00-2:30 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 

Poetry Reading—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
Feb. 2—Dr. F. Kirkpatrick and Lew 

Sarett. 

Music of Famous Men and Women Series— 
2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

Feb. 9—Samuel Butler. 

Feb. 23—Martin Luther and various princes. 

Literature Series—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

Feb. 16—-As You Like It. 

‘eb. 2—Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Eugene Goosens, presents a concert 
for young people—3:30-4:30 (CBS). 

The Coolidge String Quartet, presented by the 
Library of Congress—3:30-4:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Have You Heard? (Introductions to fascinating 
corners of natural science) U. S. Office of 
Education—3 :45-4:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Medical Emergencies and How They Are Met, 
dramatized program, American Medical As- 
sociation—5 :00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Feb. 2—Your Weight, Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
director, bureau of health and public in- 
struction, American Medical Association. 

Feb. 9—Heart Disease, Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor, Journal of the American Medical 
Association and Hygeia. 

Feb. 16—Industrial Accidents, Doctor Fish- 


bein. 

Feb. 23—First Aid for Broken Bones, Dr. 
P. A. Teschner, assistant director, bureau 
of health and public instruction, Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

News of Youth, junior news dramatization— 
5:15-5:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Science in the News—6 :00-6:15 (NBC-WEAF). 


Wednesday 


Geography. Series—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

Feb. 3—China (Sterling Fisher, Jr.). 

Feb. 10—Japan (Sterling Fisher, Jr.). 

Feb. 17—Falkland Islands and Tierra del 
Fuego. 

Feb. 24—Nitrate Desert of South America. 

Growth and Development of the Child, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
cooperation with the American Academy of 

Pediatrics—4 :00-4:30 (NBC-WJZ). 

Feb. 3—Heredity or Environment, E. C. 
MacDowell, investigator, Station for Ex- 
perimental Evolution, Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. 

Feb. 10—How the Mind Grows in Infancy, 
Arnold Gesell, director, Clinic of Child 
Development, Yale University. 

‘eb. 17—How Children’s Minds Grow, Wal- 
ter R. Miles, professor of psychology, In- 
stitute of Human Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Feb. 24—The Importance of Music for Grow- 
ing Children, Walter Damrosch. 

Curtis Institute of Music—4:00-4:30 p.m. 

(CBS). 


Our American Schools—6:00 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 


Cavaleade of America, dramatization of sig- 
nificant moments in American History— 
8:00-8:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Tales from the Opera, a dramatic preview of 
the opera to be broadcast by the Metropoli- 
tan the following Saturday — 10:30-11 :00 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Thursday 


Academy of Medicine—1:30-1:45 p.m. (CBS). 
Music, Literature and Science Series—2:15- 

2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

Feb. 4—Lo-Sun, the Blind Boy (Intermedi- 
ate), and International Broadcast from 
London (Intermediate). 

Feb. 11—How to Make an Aquarium, and 
International Broadcast from Paris (Inter- 
mediate). 

Feb. 18—The Valiant Chattee Maker (Inter- 
mediate), and International Broadcast 
from Rome (Intermediate). 

‘eb. 25—-How You Can Make a Magnet, and 
International Broadcast from Rome (Inter- 
mediate). 

Coolidge String Quartet, presented by the Li- 
brary of Congress—3 :30-4:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Answer Me _ This—4:45-5:00 p.m. (NBC- 

WEAF). 

Rochester Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 

Jose Iturbi—8:30 (NBC-WJZ). 

America’s Town Meetings of the Air—9:30 

(NBC-WJZ). 


Friday 
Music Appreciation Hour, under the direction 
of Walter Damrosch. Series A and C, 2:00- 
2:30 p.m., alternating weekly; Series B and 
D, 2:30-3:00 p.m., alternating weekly. 
(NBC-WEAF, WJZ). 
Vocational Guidance and Current Events Series 
—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
Feb. 5—Special Training for Special Jobs, 
and Current Events. 
Feb. 19—Taking Stock of Yourself, and 
Current Events. 
Feb. 26—How and Where to Look for a 
Job, and Current Bvents. 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — 2:45-4:30 
(CBS). 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs Series— 
2:45-3:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski 
and Eugene Ormandy, conductors—!0:00- 
10:30 p.m. (CBS). 


Saturday 
Let’s Pretend—10:30-11:00 a.m. (CBS). 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, directed by 
Alexander von Kreisler—11:00-12:00 (CBS). 
Our American Schools—11:00 a.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 
Magic of Speech—11:30-12:30 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 
Metropolitan Opera—1:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Sunday 


Beethoven and Chopin Sonatas, played by Alex- 
ander Semmler, pianist—10:30-11:00 (CBS). 

Music and American Youth Broadcasts, Music 
Educator’s National Conference—10 :30-11 :00 
(NBC-WBAF). 

The World Is Yours, Smithsonian program— 
11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon. (NBC-WJZ). 

University of Chicago Round Table—12:30- 
1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

French News Exchange, transatlantic broad- 
cast—1:30-1:45 p.m. (CBS). 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Antonio Modarelli—2 :00-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by John Barbirolii and guest con- 

ductors—3 :00-5:00 p.m. (CBS). 

Romance of °76—8:30-9:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Ford Sunday Evening Hour, Jose Iturbi, con- 
ductor—9 :00-10:00 p.m. (CBS) 

General Motors Concerts, Erno Rapee, con- 
ductor—10:00-11:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


1Except Sunday. 


2Monday through Friday. 
%Also Wednesdays and Fridays. 
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ROOM-BY-ROOM TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
PROTECTS HEALTH, COMFORT. . SAVES FUEL 


Every side of a building presents a heating 
problem of its own. Cold wind on one face, 
bright sun on another . . . unless your heating 
system can compensate for these influences on 
the need for heat, it can't provide the uniform 
temperature so essential to school room health 
and comfort. 


Hoffman Controlled Heat offers a positive com- 
pensating control ... in every room tempera- 
ture can be adjusted to meet each varying 
weather condition. A finger's touch on the 
Radiator Modulating Valve regulates heat out- 
put to the exact degree desired. 


4 finger’s touch ad- Thus the heating of rooms on the leeward or 
justs room tempera- sunny side of the building can be restricted, 
oe a ae while rooms exposed to cold winds can be given 
‘ a normal amount of heat. Obviously, here is 

a saving in fuel. 


Hoffman Controlled Heat is a vapor-vacuum system, conceded by competent 
authorities to be the ideal form of heat—flexible, conservative of fuel, and not 
dependent upon complicated devices. The necessary equipment is adaptable 
to any type of steam boiler, whether oil, gas or coal-fired. For complete in- 
formation, write to the Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc., Dept. NS-2, Water- 


HOFFMAN 
CONTROLLED HEAT 


Made by the makers of Hoffman Venting Valves, Supply Valves, Traps and 
Hoffman-Economy Pumps, sold everywhere by leading Wholesalers 
of Heating and Plumbing Equipment. 
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| Dustless Dry 


| Dustless Sanding 
Polishes 





THE TENNANT 


FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 


SYSTEM 















Cleaning 


W axes 


Seals 
and 
Burnishes 


Scrubs 


This new modern process for floor treating, dry clean- 
ing and re-finishing has given to wood floor owners 
the country over the solution to an annoying problem. 

The Tennant System is used in hundreds of the 
newest and finest Federal Buildings, Food Plants, In- 
dustrial Factories, as well as in Public and Private 
Schools in most every locality. 

See the unique demonstration of the Tennant 
System at Booth 58, National Education Convention, 
New Orleans, Feb. 20-25. 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., WESTFIELD, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


| G. H. TENNANT COMPANY, “| 

| Westfield, New Jersey | 
[] Please send me your new bulletin outlining the Tennant System 

of Dry Cleaning Floors. | 


[] Kindly have your trained factory representative call when he is 
in my locality. 


[] Please send specifications for treatment of new floors. 
| [] Who in my vicinity is using the Tennant System? 
This request places us under no obligation whatsoever. 


Firm Name..... aren cian soassatell dials hee cseucntalatoadban | 
| Individual Name................. ecesaate ae Lear aero 8 ibaa, | 
Ee RE EOD GP Ne SER IIT SL EC EEN | 
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B&H Filmosounds are the 
standard of berfection in 
bictureand so reproduc- 
tion. Shown is the single- 
case Filmosound Model 138 


TO AN OLD SUBJECT 


Time was when we all sat at our oaken 
desks for painfully long periods while 
the geography lesson rolled along 
with its momentary references to 
multi-colored wall map and thick text 
book. What most of us really learned 
about Argentina after a half-hour’s 
recitation is problematical. 

There #s a new approach to this 
teaching problem—an approach that 
takes every student on a personally 
conducted tour of the country under 
study. With a reel of motion picture 
film, a touch of the switch on the class- 
room projector, the instructor with 
his modern magic carpet takes his 
class to the spot. Every student can 
see for himself the country, the crops, 
the people, the manufactures, the his- 
toric spots of the countries he studies. 

Under a convenient rental-purchase 
plan, every school can now use this 
newest, most effective of teaching 
techniques. Rent a Bell & Howell 16 
mm. silent or sound film projector, 
made by the manufacturer of Holly- 
wood’s finest studio equipment. Rent 
from the B & H Library films by great 
naturalists, explorers, and educators. 
Should you decide to buy, rentals ap- 
ply largely against the purchase price. 

Write today for full information. 

At the N. E. A. Convention, New Or- 
leans, February 20 to 25, visit Booths 
C-4, 6, and 8 and see B & H Projectors 
demonstrated. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
New York e 


Hollywood e London 


Established 1907 














VISUAL EDUCATION 


For Chicago Pupils 

Free motion pictures on natural his- 
tory subjects, lectures with lantern slides 
| in the schools and other supplementary 
| educational work for Chicago’s school 
children will be financed at the Field 
Museum of Natural History by a gift 
of $6,000 from Mrs. James Nelson Ray- 
mond. Mrs. Raymond is the founder 
of a division of the museum known as 
the James Nelson and Anna Louise Ray- 
mond Foundation for Public School and 
| Children’s Lectures. 





Making History 
Learning history through the produc- 
| tion of a film proved a pleasant method 
of fact accumulation for pupils of the 
| Laurel Hill Avenue Platoon School, 
Providence, R. I. A six-reel film de- 
picting the early history of the state 
was recently produced by the school, 
| the pupils gathering the necessary his- 
| torical data, constructing the scenery, 
dramatizing the story and participating 
in many other activities of film produc- 
tion. Funds for the picture were fur- 
nished by the Rhode Island Chapter of 
the National Society of Colonial Dames. 





Young Critics 

Pupil film critics regulate to some 
extent the movie going of their class- 
mates at Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Conn. A _ special committee of 
members of the Movie Club makes film 
selections, writes descriptions and repro- 
duces the resultant list on the school 
mimeograph for distribution. 


Movies for Berea 

Sound and movie equipment worth 
$1,300 has been purchased for the 
school at Berea, Ohio, to be used in 
classroom and noon-hour presentations. 


Catalogue Supplement 

The first supplement to the “Educa- 
tional Film Catalog,’ published by 
H. W. Wilson Company, New York City, 
was issued in January. It lists about 
425 additional films, and will be fol- 
lowed by quarterly supplements during 
1937 and 1938. 


Mass Production 

Motion pictures and the radio are be- 
ing pressed into service by China in her 
effort to combat illiteracy. Out of an 
appropriation of $13,000,000 for educa- 
tion, more than one-eighth has been ear- 
marked by the national government for 
movies and radio in mass education. 





Films for the School Scre en 
XVill—Weest Indies 





Wings Over the West Indies — The 
beauties of Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, 
Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo and 


Trinidad. 1 reel. 16 mm., sound. For 
rent or purchase. Nu-Art Filmco, 145 
W. 45th Street, New York City. 


Isles of Sunshine — Depicts an ocean 
cruise to many interesting islands, 
Bahamas, Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, Trini- 

| dad, Barbados and Puerto Rico. 1 

| reel. 16 mm., silent. Transportation 

| charges only. Canadian National 
Railway, Motion Picture Library, 673 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Isles of Romance —A boat trip from 
Canada through the isles of British 


West Indies to Britain’s only terri- 


torial possession in South America — 
British Guiana. Shows Bermuda, St. 
Kitts-Nevis, Antigua, Montserrat, 
| Dominica, St. Lucia, Barbados, St. 
Vincent, Granada, Trinidad and 
Demerara. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. 
Transportation charges only. Canadian 


Government Motion Picture Bureau, 


Ottawa, Ontario. 


Our New Islands in the West Indies — 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, Fredericksted 
and Antigua. 1 reel. 35 mm., silent. 

International 

Educational Pictures, Inc., 40 Mount 


For rent or purchase. 


| Vernon Street, Boston. 





The Magic Adventure of the Carribean 
— West Indies. 4 reels. 35 mm., silent. 
Transportation charges only. Cunard 
White Star Line, Advertising Depart- 
ment, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


Carribean Wanderings —Nassau, 
Havana, Jamaica, Haiti. 1 reel. 16 
mm., silent. Transportation charges 
only. Cunard White Star Line, Ad- 
vertising Department, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 


From the Bahamas to Jamaica — Pic- 
tures the city of Nassau and the 
sponge industry of the Bahamas; 
Havana and the sugar and tobacco in- 
dustries of Cuba; Kingston, and 
Jamaican native life and industries. 
1 reel. 16 mm., silent. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Teaching Films 
Division, 343 State Street, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Haiti, Jamaica, Nassau and Curagao— 
Interesting views. 1 reel. 16 mm., 
silent. For rent or purchase. Eastman 
Kodak Company, “Kodak Cine- 
graphs,” Rochester, N. Y. 


From Haiti to Trinidad — Picture of 
life in the Southern islands of the 
West Indies. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching 

Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Horace Mann Memorial Relief 


by LORADO TAFT and MARY WEBSTER 





One of six memorial sculptures illustrated in 
the Horace Mann Brochure which is free to all 
Educators. Includes study outline of his life; Stu- 
dent references; Quotations from his writings; Sug- 
gestions for your participation in the 1937 Horace 
Mann Centennial Celebration. Write for your 
free copy today enclose 3c stamp for hendiine. 


“Ohese Memorials will be shown at New Orleans, Dept. of 
Supt. Meeting, Exhibition Hall, in Auditorium, Space D-23. 


CAPRONI GALLERIES, Inc., 52:34 “ashington St 









PERMANENT, 
PROTECTION 











Many years’ longer life is assured 
by the new Continental Fence 
fabric of KONIK Steel—rust- 
resistant clear through. . . . No 
other fence is made of this steel— 
and none other has line posts and 
fittings of comparable 
strength... Erected quick- 
ly and economically by 
expert crews ... Valuable 
new manual “PLANNED 
PROTECTION”, free on 
request. Write today. 


corres: 
cont nis b TENS 
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CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 


Kokomo, Indiana 


Plants at Kok oe , Canton 


CONTINENTAL 


Chain Link FENCE 

















PROTECT YOUR 
LO C K ER 4 WITH THESE 
DUDLEY LOCKS 


Avoid the nuisance of student lost keys— 
enjoy the convenience of masterkey locker 
control. 


Positive 
privately registered to your installation. Every 


safety. Non-duplicable masterkey 


combination different. The answer to your 
locker problem. 


SCHOOL EXECUTIVES—Write for sample lock for free inspection. 





| BOOTH E-28 “AT ‘THE N. E.. A. CONVENTION 
You are cordially invited to visit the Dudley Exhibit | 
| where the complete line of Dudley locks will be shown. | 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets 
Dept. A-2, Chicago, Illinois 




















DIPLOMAS 


are used by Schools and 
Colleges all over America 


All styles, Samples 
from the mailed 
lowest in on 
cost to the request. 
finest in e 
quality. Send Coupon 
Today. 





W. M. WELCH DIPLOMA HOUSE 


Over 50 years of service to Schools 
1519 Sedgwick Street Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me your booklet on diplomas. 


We have.................. 


Inetitution...._................ 


in the Senior Class. 


Name................ 
Official Position. ; 
LA 
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BIRTHDAY of Charles Dickens was 
February 7, 1812. He wrote his first 
book, “Oliver Twist,’ when he was 
twenty-four years of age. 


OO 
SCRIBBLINGS on Roman walls 
have quite a modern note: “A blonde 
has taught me to hate brunettes’; 
“Epaphra! You’re no ball player.” 
Reader interest plus accuracy and per- 
spective are among the characteristics 
of ON THE RoapD TO CIVILIZATION 
(Heckel and Sigman), the attractive new 
world history for high schools. 


Not confined entirely to leg- 
end are giants. So-o-o big 
that they can be appropri- 
ately classified as giants 
were Machinow, Russian, 
and Middleton, English, the two biggest 
known men in the world. They were 
exactly the same height—9 feet, 3 inches. 


et al 
REVISED—Tue New Srent Reap- 
ERS (Lewis, Rowland, and Gehres). All 
books in this series of study type readers, 
from the Pre-Primer to Book VIII, have 
1936 or 1937 copyright date. 


te all 
WILL DURANT, writing in 
The Saturday Evening Post, says: “I 
should make education in health a 
required course in every year of school- 
ing, from kindergarten to Ph.D.” Cer- 
tainly this motion will be heartily 
seconded by teachers and pupils using 
THe HEALTHY Lire SERIES—as inter- 
esting as storybooks, as reliable as 
science itself. For Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


OO 
SIRIUS, the Dog Star, now visible, 
is composed of two stars, one 48 times as 
luminous as the sun and the other 400 
times less luminous than the sun. 


If all the insects of the earth 
were piled on one end of a 
huge seesaw and all the other 
animals including man were 
crowded on the other end, 
the end holding the insects would sink 
down. See article and beautiful color 
plate, Twenty North American Insects, 
in THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR ScHOOLS, the new dictionary of 
which children say, ‘‘It’s fun to use.” 


a 
AFTER the Louisiana purchase had 
been measured and surveyed, the gov- 
ernment found that it had paid only two 


and one-half cents an acre for it. 
tt atl 


IT takes longer to boil potatoes at 
Denver than at Chicago. Why? See 
page 61 of Userut ScrENCE For HicH 
ScuHoo.. Inviting, interesting, sound, is 
the newest contribution in the field of 
general science, USEFUL SCIENCE, Books 
I and II, and Userut ScriENCcE FoR HIGH 
Scuoot for the Junior High School years, 


Us WINSTON Gta 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ * ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
§ CHICAGO 1 ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT. 
By Howard David Langford. Kappa 
Delta Pi Research Publication. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. Pp. xxvili+210. $1.75. 

This is the first complete expression 
of Marxian doctrine applied to public 
education in the United States. It is 
well written and stimulating even though 
its conclusions may not be palatable 
or acceptable. Certainly administrators 
and others in education should read it 
carefully at least to become familiar 
with this proletarian doctrine. 
SCIENTIFIC Procress. Sir Halley Stew- 

art Lecture, 1935. By Sir James 

Jeans, Sir William Bragg, E. V. Ap- 

pleton, E. Mellanby, J. B. S. Haldane, 

and Julian Huxley. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. 212. 

$2. 

The Halley Stewart Lecture for 1935 
done into book and thus presenting the 
forward-looking views of England’s six 
foremost scientists. 

COOPERATIVE DEMOCRACY THROUGH 
VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION OF THE PEO- 
PLE AS CONSUMERS. By James Peter 
Warbasse. Third Edition. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1936. Pp. xiii+ 
285. $2.50. 

Third edition of a basic international 
text on the consumer cooperative move- 
ment. Both philosophy and practice are 
attractively presented. 

THE UNITED STATES AND EvROPE: 1815- 
1823. A Study in the Background of 
the Monroe Doctrine. By Edward 
Howland Tatum, Jr. Berkeley: The 
University of California Press, 1936. 
Pp. x+315. $3. 

Monroe’s well known promulgation is 
studied from a new viewpoint that is at 
variance with conventional historical 
conclusions. 

CURRICULUM-MAKING IN THE SOCIAL 
Stupies. A Social Process Approach. 
By Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Mar- 
shall Goetz. Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies, Part XIII. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. Pp. xvii+252. $1.75. 

Social process approach to the process 
of curriculum making in the social 
studies. 

READINGS IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDU- 
cATION. Edited by Edward A. Fitz- 
patrick. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. 
xxxix+809. $3.50. 

Unusually well balanced presentation 
of all points of view: social, religious, 
economic brought together in a single 
well edited volume. Highly recom- 
mended. 


MAINLAND. By Gilbert Seldes. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 
Pp. 443. $3. 

An American discovers the United 
States and likes it! Believing that some- 
thing of value exists and that democracy 
still has a vital mission, these findings 
have been done into a refreshing book 
for those who have not listened to the 
sirens of the Left or the gaseous thun- 
derings and pomposity of the Right. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING. By 

Charles W. Knudsen and Lucius O. 

McAfee. Garden City: Doubleday, 

Doran & Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. 

xvi+424. $2. 

Elementary approach to teaching from 
the personnel standpoint. Contains much 
excellent material. 

THE TEACHING OF PHySICAL EDUCA- 
TION. By Jackson R. Sharman. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Inc., 1936. Pp. viit+-237. $1.60. 

A readable, condensed text for profes- 
sional courses in physical education. 
CENTRAL AND LOCAL FINANCE IN GER- 

MANY AND ENGLAND. By Mabel New- 

comer. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1937. Pp. xi+381. $3.50. 

Interesting study of local and central 
finance in two foreign countries, together 
with certain generalizations concerning 
tendencies and practices. Convincing 
argument that central support means 
central control. Should be read by all 
administrators. 

SAM ADAMS, PIONEER IN PROPAGANDA. 
By John C. Miller. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company, 
1936. Pp. 437. $4. 

Something of the methodology used 
by an American radical in fomenting the 
revolution in the thirteen colonies. Mas- 
ter of propaganda, with few scruples 
concerning truth or facts if they were 
not in accord with his aims, Sam Adams 
stands out sharply as a perfect agitator, 
a type so essential to both revolutions 
and evolutions. Distinctly not the 
D.A.R. portrait of a “New England 
Saint.” Recommended for upper sec- 
ondary collateral reading. 

THE Future oF Liperty. By George 
Soule. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. Pp. 187. $2. 
Certainly educators should read this 

unusually terse and significant volume 

that speaks of the future of liberty as 
envisioned by an unusually able writer. 

His concept of liberty is that possible 

under a state thoroughly socialized for 

service to all. Read in conjunction with 

Walter Lippmann’s “Method of Free- 

dom,” it provides two diverse viewpoints 

in a most significant field. 
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MOTHER OF PROGRESS 


SEE YOU IN 
NEW ORLEANS 
BOOTH B 31-33 
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@ School Printing serves to socialize academic life and interests by 
providing a medium for student expression —a forum forthe exchange 
of ideas. The school printshop brings the student into closer touch 
with his studies, widens his field of knowledge, sharpens his facul- 
ties. Write for the booklet “Why Teach Printing” which gives 12 


reasons why a school printing course is essential. 


NAMERICAN 


\{ TYPE FOUNDERS 


ticiineiss thie \ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
200 ELMORA AVE + ELIZABETH, N. J. 











~ CONSTRUCTED FOR 
CONSTANT USE 





A-S-E Wall-Robes of steel for small pupils’ wraps fit 

into recesses in the classroom wall and take up no floor 

space whatsoever. With doors that open and close 

independently but can be locked or unlocked from the 

teacher’s unit only, these fine looking, well-built Wall- 
Robe installations solve once and for all 
the problem of clothing storage for small 
children. 


Send today for a complete catalog. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY 


605 JOHN ST. ee er AURORA, ILL. 
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The Da-Lite Challenger 


This model, the most popular portable 
screen on the market, has a tripod pivot- 
ally attached to the case and can be set 
up anywhere. Adjustable in height. A 
square-tubed, slotted telescoping sup- 
port holds the screen rigid and the entire 
picture in perfect focus. Seven sizes: 30” 
x 40” to 70” x 94”, inclusive. 


CHOOSE 


YOUR SCREENS 


from 
The World’s Most Complete Line 


The Da-Lite line includes . . . sta- 
tionary theatre-type screens, table 
models, tripod models, wall screens 
and other styles in sizes to fit every 
school need. A choice of surface 
treatments is available including the 
famous Da-Lite glass-beaded sur- 
face, which reflects the maximum 
amount of light. Catalog on request. 


Write today! 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


2723 North Crawford Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ca 











Leading school suppliers 
carry Da-Lite Screens. Look 
for the distinctive Da-Lite 
trade-mark and be sure of 
the utmost convenience and 
efficiency. 





ALL *OLD FAITHFUL® Tuned Palet art mediums belong to the 
same “happy family” of colors. All reds ... all greens .. . all 
blues . . . in fact, all colors of every Tuned Palet art medium are alike 

. clear, true toned . . . spectrally correct. There are no off-shades, 
no grayed nor dirty tones. You get the same hues in liquid, in crayon, 
in water color or in powder. For each Tuned Palet color is scientifically 
developed and “tuned” to the same color spectrum, assuring the same 
color sequence . . . the same perfect color blending, no matter which 
product is used. 


With Tuned Palet color products as standard equipment in al! your 
classrooms, students pass from one medium to another, using the same 
color spectrum in all school grades, making it easier for art teachers to 
get better results. Specify °OLD FAITHFUL® Tuned Palet art mediums. 
"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Booth D 44 N. E. A. Convention. 


THE AMERICAN fl CRAYON COMPANY 


OVA ACVA.! Vise. \1 4.10): sonmpuneet Gi OHIO * 2OO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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HEALTH GUIDES AND GUARDS. By Fran- 
cis P. Wall and Louis D. Zeidbersg. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
Pp. ix+208. School list price, $1; 
business list price, $1.35. 

Significant pioneer publication in the 
field of personal hygiene. In light of 
the federal government’s policy to de- 
vote the next four years to an intensive 
educational campaign against venereal 
disease and tear the curtain of false 
modesty from the problem, every su- 
perintendent and principal should be 
vitally interested not only in reading this 
book but definitely using it immediately 


in parent education discussions. It treats 

venereal disease in a perfectly sensible 

and objective fashion and constitutes a 

real contribution to the subject of 

hygiene. 

TYPEWRITING BEHAVIOR. Psychology 
Applied to Teaching and Learning 
Typewriting. By August Dvorak, Nel- 
lie L. Merrick, William L. Dealey and 
Gertrude Catherine Ford. New York: 
American Book Company, 1936. Pp. 
xxii+521. $3. 

Applications of long and serious re- 
search in typewriting has produced this 
new book on a subject that will nor- 


Try this yourself sometime — 


Somewhere near you, there is a school equipped with a 
Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning System. See for your- 
self, how easy it is to move the Spencer Vacuum Tools 
MTite (lar titemetasitiitems(s) cirlele Mer tic mcm aeliite «hmv 
the finest dust is removed from crevices and corners; how 
Spencer Vacuum brightens composition floors, renews rugs, 
and cleans basements, gymnasiums, and even the boiler 


rooms. 


Then compare with your present methods and remem- 
ber that, because of the time saved in cleaning —positive 
cleanliness the Spencer way, all over the school, will 


probably cost no more 


and may cost a lot less. 


Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning 
Systems are a recognized standard 
for new schools. For small schools, 
PY) ae clare (suleetierielee mela) seless 


eae lease 


CENTRAL AND 
PORTABLE 
eS os Tae Re 
CLEANING 

S51 ££ M.S 





THE SPENCER 
oem © iN CE 
COMPA N Y 
RARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 





mally receive much more attention in 
the future as a general tool. The quad- 
ruplicate authorship gives authority, sci- 
ence and practical outlook to the writ- 
ing. Administrators, as well as teaching 
specialists, will find much of value in it. 

GAILY THE TrouBADOUR. By Arthur 
Guiterman. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 224. $2. 

For a quiet winter evening’s reading, 
living again the softness of summer, we 
recommend these verses. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNADJUSTED 
ScHooL CHILD. By John J. B. Mor- 
gan. Revised Edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. vii+ 
339. $2.25. 

Practical book for teachers as a guide 
to some of the major problems of mal- 
adjustment in children. 


Just Off the Press 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND SUMMARIES IN Ep- 
UCATION TO JULY, 1935. By Walter S 
Monroe and Louis Shores. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company, 1936. 
Pp. xiv+470. $4.75. 

Books Asout Joss. A Bibliography of 
Occupational Literature. By Willard 
E. Parker. Preliminary Edition Pub- 
lished for the National Occupational 
Conference. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1936. Pp. xiv+402. 
$3. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH THE 
Liprary. By Harry Dexter Kitson 
and Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter. Third 
Edition. Chicago: American Library 
Association, 1936. Pp. 36. $0.40 
(Paper Cover). 

ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 
By Lewis Carroll. Illustrated by John 
Tenniel. Boston: International Pocket 
Library, 1936. Pp. 149. $0.25 (Paper 
Cover). 

HEALTHY Boptes. By John Guy Fowlkes, 
Lora Z. Jackson and Arnold S. Jack- 
son. The Healthy Life Series. Phil- 
adelphia: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, 1936. Pp. vii+216. $0.64. 

Four-STAaR Scripts. Actual Shooting 
Scripts and How They Are Written. 
Edited by Lorraine Noble. Text Edi- 
tion. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. vii+392. 
$1.50. 

A MEASURE OF TAXPAYING ABILITY OF 
LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATIVE 
Units. By Francis G. Cornell. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 698. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
1936. Pp. viiit+114. $1.60. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF DISCIPLINE IN 
THE HicH ScHooL. By Elmer Henry 
Garinger. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 686. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University, 
1936. Pp. viii + 106. $1.60. 
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PATHE NEWS, Inc. 


Has produced a new series of EDUCA- 
TIONAL subjects under the heading of 
“OUR WORLD IN REVIEW,” in 16MM 
SOUND-ON-FILM, which are distributed 


exclusively through our organization. 


WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE 
ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

NATURE STUDY | 
MUSIC APPRECIATION 
AMERICA’S HALL OF FAME | 
ASTRONOMY 
HISTORY 








PROJECTORS:—We have a special plan by which 
you may purchase or rent a GLOBE sound pro- 
jector and films. Our distributors in key cities 
are ready to serve you. Write for details. 








WALTER O. GUTLOHN, INC. 








35 West 45th Street, N. Y. 











Leakproof construction is an outstanding feature of the Norton Door 
Closer. This permits the use of mineral oil for lubrication and checking. 
Working parts with metal-to-metal contacts operate satisfactorily over 
long periods only when properly lubricated. Mineral oil is the correct 
lubricant. Consult Norton engineers—door control specialists—on any 
door closing problem. Visit Booth No. A-59, N. E. A. convention. 


WRITE FOR THE NORTON CATALOG 


NORTON DOOR CLOSER COMPANY 
Division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
2902 N. Western Ave. 


DOOR CLOSERS FOR ALL SCHOOL DOORS 


Chicago, Illinois 


Vol. 19, No. 2, February, 1937 





THE DEVRY 16MM. “CHALLENGER” 
NEW 1937 SOUND PROJECTOR 





We follow the lead of the live Automobile industry— 
We Improve the Quality and Lower the Price. 

The DeVry 16mm. Sprocket Intermittent Sound Projector 
remains the finest sound projector money can buy—but we have 
now produced a sound projector at a lower price for medium 
size school systems, where the showings are not as continuous as 
in the theatres. Make DeVry Booths F2 and F3 your headquar- 
ters at N. E. A. New Orleans meeting. 





HERMAN A. DeVRY, INc., 1111 ARMITAGE AVeE., CHICAGO 
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Left- The 
Silent Giant 


Champions 
OF THEM ALL 


It isn’t what the champion looks 
like—it’s what he does—that 
brings the crowd to its feet. Ar- 
lington Seating is not only a star 
performer but it looks the part 
as well. Fully guaranteed, thou- 
sands of these modern desks are 
delivering complete satisfaction 
to leading schools throughout 


the country. 


Visit our exhibit, booth E. 52, 
Dept. of Superintendence, 
N.E.A. Convention, New Or- 
leans, February 20th-25th. 


ARLINGTON 


SEATING COMPANY 


eWCanufacturers 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 








NOTES FOR BUYERS ::- 





Upward With the Arts 


Call it the influence of the schools or 
the radio or what you will, America is 
growing cultured. It was only the un- 
comfortable seating arrangements in 
opera houses and concert halls that kept 
a large part of the audience awake, until 
quite recently. 

Now at opera, symphony or lecture 
the audience sits in well upholstered, 
comfortably designed chairs and while, 
no doubt, plenty of wool-gathering goes 
on there is a minimium of snoring. 

Emboldened by this evidence, school 
superintendents are daring to put hand- 
some, comfortable seats, like the new 
Irwin 114, into the school auditorium. 
The pupils show their appreciation of 
good seating arrangements by polite 
attention and applause to dull remarks 
from the platform. The new auditorium 
chair, made by the Irwin Seating Com- 
pany of Grand Rapids, Mich., is not 
only comfortable and sturdy but its end 
standards are not dust-catchers. If a 
particular school is short on either cul- 
ture or funds, it can have the same 
chair without upholstery. 


Hail and Farewell 


Hail to you, Four O’Clock Band of 
Scrub Ladies, who with calloused knees 
and knotted hands inch your way 
through classrooms and corridors. Hail, 
brave and gallant souls! Hail and fare- 
well! 

Time marches on and marching with 
it comes the maintenance man with his 
floor machine. The vacuum scrubber is 
the invention of the day, and the im- 
provement of the moment is the new 
Continental Car-Na-Var machine that 
cleans the floor and a split second later 
picks up the dirty lather and deposits 
it in an exhaust tank, all in one opera- 
tion. The machine travels backward, 
forward and sidewise with the speed and 
energy no human being could summon. 
The address is simply Brazil, Ind. 


Visit to a Specialist 


“Your money or your life’—we ex- 
pected it to be that sort of a hold-up 
when we were referred to a “heavy duty 
specialist.” But it turned out quite dif- 
ferently. 

Things had been going from bad to 
worse in our cafeteria system, and our 
case had been diagnosed as stovasenility. 
The diagnostician recommended elec- 
trization, or treatment by electricity, and 


referred us to Dr. Edison, a heavy duty 
specialist at 5662 West Taylor Street, 
Chicago. 

Dr. Edison had some new theories on 
the cooking aspect of our cafeteria sys- 
tem and he showed immediate interest 
in our case. “We'll have you a ‘Husky’ 
in no time,” he said. “I'll soon find your 
right range and then all this kitchen 
trouble will be over.” 

Dr. Edison’s method was to take vari- 
ous electric appliances from his arma- 
mentarium and build up a unit that 
would exactly fit our particular demands. 
He took a cooking top from one set, an 
oven from another and a storage com- 
partment from a third and assembled 
them into a neat and compact whole. 

“Give yourself a thorough workout 
with this electrical device five days a 
week and report to me within a month,” 
said the doctor. He found our right 
range all right, and we are so pleased 
with the results that we keep kissing the 
cook. And, believe you us, it was any- 
thing but a hold-up! 


Surrealism 


Turn a schoolman into a surrealist, 
and he'll be working at a mesa, for a 
flat-top desk, with one hand in a pueblo, 
for the desk drawer. Deep down in the 
subconscious of every administrator and 
teacher is the desire for larger working 
surfaces and greater storage space. Some 
release for these inhibitions is provided 
by All-Steel-Equip Company, Aurora, 
Ill., with its desk-high storage cabinet. 


To Harry With Love 


With a camellia in his buttonhole and 
a medal on his chest — so the conquer- 
ing hero will return from New Orleans 
and the Department of Superintendence 
convention. Nicholas Bauer has as good 
as promised the camellias, and Fred Me- 
dart Manufacturing Company, Booths 
E-18, 20 and 22, is to bestow on all 
school visitors some sort of handsome 
souvenir which may easily be a medal 
for all we know. At any rate the Medart 
Company (lockers and lots else) is cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of its trademark and is inviting 
Delegates Tom, Dick and Harry to drop 
around and claim a keepsake. School- 
men who cannot attend the New Orleans 
gathering will have to buy their own 
camellias (they sell at $1.50 each in Chi- 
cago), but the Medart Company will 
mail them a souvenir if they will write 
to 3532 DeKalb Street, St. Louis. 
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A ee ee, eee ee ere er 
THE EpiTor expresses disapproval of the czar of the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians, of the Harrison-Fletcher Bill, of the 
increasing number of “weeks” to celebrate. He introduces a 
consideration of the school lunchroom, and comments on Yale’s 
dismissal of a practical philanthropist. 


Pn SN ss 5 cds ak ea wake seandnaes se iiuds i nesensene 
CHAIRMAN A. J. STODDARD writes the foreword to three recently 
completed documents of the Educational Policies Commission. 

fe 0 PPT RET ETUC CEL Tree roe err eee 
The unique function of the schools in our American democracy 
as viewed by the E.P.C 

*Professional Independence Preferred. ................esese00- 
What form should a national organization of the school forces 
of the nation take? The E.P.C. presents its opinions. 

TGS TOON THI aca 5 5. 656 aa cata Chanda idescasa’ 
Perhaps we haven’t in the past, but here’s to the future. An 
outline of a research program for the study of the effects of the 
depression in the field of education; also by the E.P.C. 

Ce Tee Oe Be ee 6 5 8 ae 6 ee Ke 6 oo iS eas Ssh eKK 


Through the ears of FRANK W. Hussarp of the N. E. A., we 
are allowed to eavesdrop on the first meeting of the 1937 Year- 
book Commission. 


Pe DUNE UD iien de xntaucss cteKetsisdewerenenaas 
Did you ever stop to think of the problems that confront 
schools in the tourist areas? If you have not, R. L. GouLDING, 
supervising principal, Central Schools, Fort Lauderdale, Fila., 
will open your eyes. 

oo re ey ere ee re 
The school rolls up to the pupils’ dooryard in the timber coun- 


try of Montana. A. A. Woops, superintendent of schools at 
Libby, describes this schoolhouse on a truck. 


we OP I rr eer ree ee 


Education for effective democracy is more than a job; it’s a 
crusade, says FREDERICK H. Bair of Bronxville, N. Y. 


OTe Tee ee ee ee 0 8 hh edn hddicwess casedecakennss 
Thinks A. C. Surre, technical editor of Architectural Forum and 
consulting engineer. He may startle you a little with his plea 
for school buildings with a life expectancy of only fifteen or 
twenty years. 


Com Be We IU his 5 84 6h ee we tcinerteencayenees 
The local school corporation isn’t perfect but it represents more 
honest, efficient and economical public service than any other 
class of corporation, public or private, bar none. M. M. Cuam- 
BERS, specialist in school law, asks that we be alert to its de- 
fense when political theorists propose to destroy it. 
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Side Glances — 


Esai position for 
April will go to Harold Benjamin’s 
“Mexico Sows New Seed.” It’s delight- 
ful! 


TrapiTIONAL 
versus modern commencements—which 
is your side of the fence? Valiant is 
the word for F. R. Powers, superintend- 
ent of schools, Amherst, Ohio. In the 
next issue he will rise to a spirited de- 
fense of commencements as they are. 
On the opposite page and in the opposite 
position will stand F. J. Herda. Prin- 
cipal Herda of the Senior-Junior High 
School, Alexandria, Minn., is to describe 
a vitalized commencement. Variations 
on Herda’s modern theme can be played 
by any high school in the land, unless 
it takes its stand beside Traditionalist 


Powers. 
M, RACLE in 


Montana — it’s practically that, and an 
editor is allowed some license in titling 
an article. Architect Fred A. Brinkman 
“passed” the miracle at the Flathead 
County High School, Kalispell. That 
down-at-the-heel Victorian schoolhouse 
has put on a thoroughly modern front. 
Step inside, and the transformation 
holds. You may read about it in the 


next issue. 
7 N\RCHITECT 


Robert R. Graham has designed a hand- 
some new school at Tupper Lake, N. Y., 
which he will describe in the next num- 
ber, with A. Carl Stelling, landscapist, 
as a supplementary author. 


Tue proportion of 
pupils who board school busses each day 
and fail to reach school or home may 
not seem high in this era of mounting 
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automobile death tolls. Yet the loss of 
even one life makes the cost of cheap 
equipment and cheap drivers exorbitant. 
Belmont Farley of the N.E.A. pub- 
licity staff has prepared a lively treat- 
ment of this topic of safe pupil trans- 
portation for the next issue. It is for 
us to investigate the safeguards with 
which school children are surrounded as 
3,000,000 of them daily take their 
chances against the hazards of poor 
pavements, speed maniacs, grade cross- 
ings, rain, snow, fog and sleet, bad 
brakes and incompetent drivers. 


SG evENnTEEN school 
cafeterias in Fort Worth, Tex., glisten 
with complete new equipment, stream- 
lined, of course. The results of this step 
toward efficient cafeteria management 
will be related in the next number by 
Bena Hoskins, director of cafeterias. 
Mrs. Hoskins will describe the types and 
arrangement of equipment in detail. 


K EEP your monthly 
date with the Better Plant Practices 
page, a magazine round table on school 
plant and business administration prob- 
lems. Next month the topic of this in- 
formal group discussion will be inven- 
tories. 


Fs Hipprocratic 
Oath has lent dignity and honor to the 
medical profession for well over 2,000 
years. It is in an effort to compile a 
similar oath for the teaching profession 
that state associations and individuals 
have been compiling codes of ethics. 
Lee M. Thurston, deputy superintendent 
of public instruction for Michigan, will 
give you a look at some of them. 


A SYSTEMATIC 
and businesslike method of handling 
school supplies in East Cleveland, a city 
of 41,000, has been made possible by 
the addition to the plant equipment of 
a central warehouse. Next month W. M. 
Councell, the business manager, will 
tell how supplies are stored, requisi- 
tioned, inventoried, purchased and kept 
account of. 





ee I 6 I ois kc vcandernsidenceecesosen 
W. H. Burton, University of Southern California, sees the 
question from two angles—what sort of persons a profession 
attracts, and what a profession demands of these persons. 


ee Ce GO TRIE bios cc kcnnwaresiaunssdcsscessacs 
As revealed in the 1937 Yearbook on Reading are outlined by 
WILLIAM S. Gray, executive secretary of the department of 
education, University of Chicago. 

WE SD SND 6d WdocdbadCeeeneedrvendvereeeseebe 
Twelve pages of news stories and snapshots from the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence meeting in New Orleans have been 
rushed into print for your early perusal. 


Pe CO ind 5 sdb neces byes seed aadsebe tenons 
Pardon us, Father McAndrew, for taking your page away from 
you. But there is something this month that the Editors are 
“happy to say.” 


SECTION II—THE SCHOOL PLANT 


Front Entrance, Gundlach School, St. Louis .................. 
Full page illustration of one of the schools designed by GEORGE 
W. SANGER, commissioner of school buildings, whose article on 
school landscaping appears on Page 59. 


ee Oe 5k og 0.0556 ab dG ee kdesasedinseeeneens 
A unique school plant is this new high school at Lake Forest, 
Ill. Material for the article has been supplied by TicKNor & 
ANDERSON, Lake Forest architects, and RicHArD L. SANDWICK, 
superintendent of Deerfield-Shields Township High School Dis- 
trict, Highland Park, IIl. 


ee Or I inte onecacedkad bb deetn ae hanbeean 


Some facts brought out in the recent N. E. A. study of school 
bus transportation. 


ee Ek nes ceeadenebedanekstenibhekeaed 
Some rooms do double duty, others triple duty, in this interest- 
ing new school at Concord, N. H., described by CHESTER A. 
Moopy, superintendent. 


I «Te a be ok o:b0n bebe c ce dns ooedes rose 
GEORGE W. SANGER, commissioner of school buildings, St. Louis, 
writes on school planting and on selection of school sites. 


OE Te PE Te Be hank she ccd ondussrscdne dee ceeaenses 
What seems to most purchasing agents a simple problem be- 
comes a rather involved process when scientifically and econom- 
ically done. A. M. McCuLtoucu, superintendent of schools, 
Fairfield, Conn., covers the subject. 


ae TE CS TI» oka wike Shine hin kF ic eccedecuses 


A central kitchen where food products used in Chicago school 
lunchrooms are tested and where standardized recipes, portions 
and menus are developed is described by ViviAN READING, in 
charge of the kitchen. 


Foor for Thought .......... 72 On the Air During March... 
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SMALL 








A message to elementary schools and 
Today you may 


smaller high schools: 
many of the benefits formerly 


enjoy many 
identified with the largest schools 





New dev elopments of the Mimeograph 
remarkable, un- 


Process now open 
dreamed-of possibilities to the smaller 


school. Write today for demonstration 
or send for illustrated booklet, “The 
All-Purpose School Duplicating Process 
Free to schools. Address Educational 
Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


—r MIME FOG RAPE 
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Mitton C. Porter . Milwaukee Public Schools 
CARROLL R. REED . Minneapolis Public Schools 
C. A. Rice....Portland (Ore.) Public Schools 
Epwarp D. Roserts. Cincinnati Public Schools 
jf. Se ered eee 

i, a eee University of Southern California 
H. W. Scumipt . Wisconsin State Department 
Paut H. Scuorz..San Antonio Public Schools 
CuHartes L. Spain . . . Detroit Public Schools 
James M. Spryninc . Rochester Public Schools 
Joun W. STUDBBAKER.. . 2.2 serve 

eee. U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Wutis A. Sutton . . . Atlanta Public Schools 
W. W. Tuetsen . . Milwaukee Public Schools 
Vinat H. Trssetts . Manhasset Public Schools 
5. i oa c0s Council Bluffs Public Schools 
Davw E. Wectern . Baltimore Public Schools 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Shortsighted Practice 


HE shortsighted and adolescent action of James C. 

Petrillo, czar of the Chicago Federation of Musicians, 
in refusing to permit teachers and music students to per- 
form at the annual convention of the Music Teachers 
National Association because they were not members of 
the union should be educative to other members of the 
teaching profession. Its immediate effect will be to 
dampen the ardor of teachers for Chicago meetings; its 
ultimate reactions will be a much more critical survey 
of American Federation of Labor policies. It may have 
far-reaching effects on the teacher movement toward 
organized labor. If the time has come when labor dicta- 
tors can march into school auditoriums and prevent the 
performance by amateurs, children and teachers before 
their own groups, because of certain union restrictions, 
it is also high time for teachers and other citizens to 
question these fascist practices in no uncertain terms. 


The Harrison-Fletcher Bill 


N supporT of the Harrison-Fletcher bill for federal aid 
| to public education, the National Education Associa- 
tion has published certain analytical statements in its 
own and in state educational journals. Some of the 
more significant conclusions reached in these articles 
may be summarized as: (1) the simplicity with which 
the bill avoids any semblance of federal control; (2) its 
provision for greater equalization of opportunity 
throughout the nation; (3) its equalization possibilities, 
which are due to apportionment on the school census — 
poorer states with more children receive more—and 
(4) its flexibility, since states can determine the use to 
which the federal money is put. 

If all of these statements are true the Harrison- 
Fletcher bill should be generally supported; if not, the 
teaching profession and country generally should be 
thoroughly aware of other possibilities before giving it 
their full support. Let’s look at the facts. 

The simplicity of the bill is only relative and there is 
possibility of federal control of public education. This 
possibility arises from the idea recognized in other fields 
that “power follows the purse.” Such a transfer of re- 


sponsibility from local units to the central government 
as this bill contemplates is foreign to the original con- 
ception of American government and at variance with 
accepted educational philosophy. The terms of the act 
definitely permit the states to use the money at their 
discretion but only if 160 days of school are maintained, 
and if they are spending from state and local funds 
combined as much as was spent in the school ;’ear end- 
ing 1936. 

While there is no further direct restriction on type of 
school or program, one wonders why such language has 
been included as “‘no provision of this Act shall be con- 
strued to prevent the use of such funds to provide a pro- 
gram of public education for persons under five or over 
twenty years of age.’ Nothing can be done by reason 
of the inclusion of this clause that could not be done 
without it. If states enact legislation providing educa- 
tion for children under five or over twenty, they will 
have such education whether this bill does or does not 
pass. If states do not enact such legislation, even 
though this bill should pass, they will be without pro- 
vision for the education of children under five and over 
twenty years of age. Can this be a legislative “joker”? 

More serious with respect to federal indirect control 
is the easy possibility of “audit-control.” Contrary to 
general impressions, the allotments to be made under 
this proposed act are not continuing but must be made 
annually by Congress upon presentation by the budget 
bureau. Further, all actual expenditures are subject 
to the disapproval of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, who reports through the Secretary of the Interior 
to Congress. It is not an uncommon practice for Con- 
gress to add “riders” to appropriation acts involving any 
prevalent fear or fad. While provisions of the bill take 
into account the possibility of the federal funds allotted 
to states being “diminished or lost,” the gentle penalty 
provided for this irregularity is the withholding of “en- 
suing apportionments until replaced.” 

Since the year 1936 is taken as the basis for measur- 
ing state and local effort toward education, there is every 
opportunity for the states to use the proceeds from this 
act for tax relief rather than for equalization. It tends 
to set 1936 as a state standard of support. If the bill is 
used as a tax relief measure its funds will become so 








definitely a part of the state finance program that any 
change in amount in emergencies would be quickly felt 
by the schools. Under these circumstances it is easy 
to see the possibilities of easy acquiescence to “auditor 
suggestions.” 

It is doubtful whether this bill will provide for greater 
equalization of opportunity. It is dubious whether it 
will even act as a real stimulus thereto. There is just as 
much disparity in range of educational opportunity 
within the states as between the states. If little has been 
accomplished to date in making significant changes even 
within our richest states, it seems naive to assume that 
a few million dollars more, without specific standards, 
will change the entire policy of a state. 

On the contrary, most of these funds in the richer 
states will probably be used to increase general appro- 
priations. There is no reason to presume that the under- 
privileged economic and racial groups, now at a distinct 
disadvantage educationally, will receive any considera- 
tion as a result of an appropriation such as is contem- 
plated under this proposed act. 

Instead of stimulating reorganization and hence some 
possibility of moving toward equalization, it is more to 
be feared that the enactment of the Harrison-Fletcher 
bill will tend to “freeze” the current inadequate district 
system more solidly than before. It is fundamental to 
all who have given serious thought to this problem that 
the first step in the direction of equalization is internal 
administrative reorganization by states. Unless there is 
something definite to force this change, institutional 
lethargy and the operation of selfish interests will pre- 
vent change. There is no sense in pouring greater 
amounts of money to maintain present inadequacies. 
After reorganization has been effected it will be possible 
to determine what actual aids must be secured outside 
of the states.’ Even at present, certainly not more than 
one-fourth of the states can seriously claim actual in- 
ability to finance any essential program of education. 

Careful examination of the Harrison-Fletcher bill 
leads to the conclusion that it is not a particularly 
desirable piece of legislation. It does not prevent the 
progressive development of federal control; it will not 
provide for equalization of opportunity; it will not stim- 
ulate essential administrative reorganization, and it eas- 
ily lends itself to use as a local tax relief measure. It 
should not be enacted into law. 


Resisting Celebrations 


UPERINTENDENTS, principals and teachers are right- 

fully beginning to exhibit considerable impatience 
with the number of “weeks” and “red letter days” that 
have gradually forced their way into the public school 
program. From these may be excluded immediately 
rational observation of state and national holidays. In 
addition to these, some of the major “weeks” now al- 
most a regular part of the school program include: 





Know Your Schools Week, Fire Prevention Week, Con- 
stitution Week, Dental Week, Red Cross Week, Boy 
Scout Week, Girl Scout Week, Safety-First Week, 
Campfire Girls Week, Music Week, Book Week, Tuber- 
culosis Week, Dog Week, First Aid Week, Art Week, 
Apple Week, Community Fund Week, Clean-Up and 
Paint-Up Week, and many others. Added to special 
days, there are sufficient units of this type to provide 
one continuous round of celebrations. 

What can or should be done about this situation? 
Much of the work emphasized in these special weeks is 
excellent; other aspects are pure propaganda by cham- 
bers of commerce or some other special interest group. 
When it is clearly propaganda to profit certain in- 
dividuals, there is no question about exclusion. 

Objections to pressure teaching of worthy ideas may be 
based on other reasons. If the teacher is required to 
emphasize one factor each week, the value of the in- 
struction may be questioned. In already crowded cur- 
riculums it is impossible to stress an item out of its 
true relationship without neglecting something else. 
One week’s intensive attention to an activity during the 
school year will not be so effective as the progressive 
repetition and emphasis of the idea. 

Consider fire prevention! This is a subject that de- 
mands constant teaching and different emphasis at 
different seasons of the year. Winter teaching must be 
different from summer teaching. If all the curricular 
material is to be given in a week under pressure, the 
teaching efficiency is diminished rather than increased. 
Safety education is another excellent illustration. Need 
and type of training varies with seasons. Pressure 
teaching is not effective. 

Provision can be made in the curriculum for 
rational treatment of every vital subject. Promotors 
might be referred to these programs and disarmed by 
enthusiastic agreement to cooperate by normal teach- 
ing, without weakly submitting to the tyranny of special 
group pressures. It is possible through intelligent tech- 
nique in meeting requests for the schools to protect 
themselves against propaganda of this type. 


School Lunchrooms—| 


URING the past two decades public school lunch- 
D rooms or cafeterias have so increased in size and 
in scope that they are sometimes considered a “big 
business.”” In terms of building space used, equipment 
required and the actual amount of business done each 
year in serving noon-day lunches to hundreds of thou- 
sands of children, and weekly meals to many adult 
groups meeting in schools, this superficial classifica- 
tion may well be deserved. Still, it seems to us a danger- 
ous classification so far as public education is concerned. 

The public school lunchroom has only one justifica- 
tion, and that is in its relationship to and its facilita- 
tion of the instructional process. Considered from any 
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other angle, it is distinctly not a school function. Any 
divergence from normal function is not only open to 
serious criticism educationally but also by private enter- 
prise within the school community. 

The cafeteria function is its value to health educa- 
tion, to socialization and to the problem of efficient 
central school administration resulting from the in- 
creased distances that the older pupils travel to reach 
school. 

From the health standpoint the cafeteria should pro- 
vide a well balanced, nutritious meal for growing chil- 
dren, for many of whom it is the only adequate meal 
received during the day. Its indirect lesson for thou- 
sands of children is the progressive information they 
receive about the need for certain foods and the widen- 
ing of the conventional family food base. It should 
stress personal hygiene before and after mealtimes, a 
teaching more frequently observed in the breach than 
in practice. A restful atmosphere, with no hurry or pres- 
sure in eating, and a brief free period after meals are 
essential administrative features. 

The value of mealtime as a social activity and the 
growth of socialization through the proper use of this 
activity are essential educational values that today are 
conspicuously lacking in most school lunchrooms. While 
much of this deficiency may be credited to inadequate 
educational administration, it is also due to poor de- 
signing of the lunchroom. Often this room is so noisy 
that even the children are eager to get away from its 
clatter. Foolish, shortsighted economy in design results 
in the use of hard materials for floors, ceilings and walls. 

Administrative authorities do not seem to be suffi- 
ciently aware of the importance of the lunchroom and 
in its many attractive side issues lose sight of function. 
This condition is particularly noticeable in the direct 
administration of the typical school cafeteria, particu- 
larly in many large cities. 

While it is obvious that the preparation and service 
of foods and the sanitary work necessary for keeping 
the lunchroom clean must normally be accomplished by 
semiskilled labor and that the purchasing and dis- 
tribution of supplies must be performed by a cafeteria 
manager through special central office agents, it is just 
as obvious that the supervision and social direction of 
the lunchroom must be a job for educationally trained 
personnel. The management of the cafeteria and the 
planning of meals to secure proper balance, variation 
and attractiveness are distinctly the work of personnel 
trained in this specialized field. Qualification in train- 
ing should certainly be the equivalent of the classroom 
teachers. If that individual can also include in her 
equipment the necessary skill for social direction of the 
lunchroom, well and good. If not, a competent person 
in this field should be secured. 

Competent professional supervision is one of the 
greatest needs of our school eating rooms. Competency 
in this instance may be considered as extending far 
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beyond the type of “policing” or “proctoring”’ that is the 
usual practice when a classroom teacher is stationed on 
“cafeteria duty.” 


For God and Yale! 


R. JEROME DAVIS, associate professor of practical 
D philanthropy in the Yale Divinity School, has been 
dismissed by President James R. Angell as of June, 
1937. The reasons given by the Yale Corporation are: 
(1) budgetary conditions at Yale; (2) inability to 
measure up to Yale’s standards of scholarship and 
teaching, and (3) interference of outside activities with 
university work. All of these are presumably good and 
sufficient reasons for dismissal, provided they represent 
the truth. Certainly an institution has the right to dis- 
miss any of its personnel for incompetency! 

There have been many protests against this dismissal. 
Faculty colleagues and divinity students at Yale, col- 
leagues from other institutions of higher learning, and 
large sections of the public press apparently refuse to 
accept the reasons of the Yale Corporation as valid. 

From these numerous discussions certain pertinent 
facts can be established. Budgetary conditions at Yale 
always seem to be bad. This is because Yale is building 
or monument poor. As a result there are distinct operat- 
ing budget limitations. But, Doctor Davis’ chair is 
endowed and not affected. 

The second reason does not seem to hold much water. 
If now incompetent as a scholar or teacher, how does 
President Angell justify promoting him from assistant 
to associate professor as late as 1930? 

It may be entirely possible that Professor Davis’ 
outside activities (president of the American Federation 
of Teachers) interfered with his university work. How 
a man can hold a chair in practical philanthropy with- 
out engaging in outside social work as a purely labora- 
tory experience is something a little difficult to think 
about. Possibly the Corporation and its permanent 
officers may have confused Professor Davis’ liberalism 
of social and political views with outside work. But — 
these views and political activities lie in the field of per- 
sonal choice and, according to his colleagues, have not 
prejudiced his teaching. That a man in a divinity school 
and practicing practical philanthropy should have a 
social viewpoint consistent with the teachings of Christ 
is certainly nothing startling or unusual. 

Those protesting the dismissal of Professor Davis 
maintain that his'social views offended a potential donor 
to academic freedom by way of another monumental 
building. The professor’s sacrifice was demanded as the 
price. Discounting their supporting enthusiasm, it is 
very possible that this group represents something closer 
to the facts than the Yale Corporation’s statement. 


Aw Unit 





Introducing three activities of 


Educational Policies Commission 


HE trends of the present day 

require the individual adminis- 

trator and teacher to deal with 
many problems of nationwide impor- 
tance that affect directly and locally 
the classroom or school system. How 
to educate for social change or for 
the removal of obstacles to social 
progress such as crime, disease and 
other blights on civilization, how to 
develop in each individual his capaci- 
ties for expression of a_ physical, 
artistic and intellectual nature, how 
to meet the problems arising from 
the changes in family economy or the 
mechanization of industry, are some 
of the challenges which organized ed- 
ucation must face on a national and 
statewide basis, as well as on a local 
basis. 

It was for the purpose of suggest- 
ing educational consideration for so- 
cial needs of large magnitude that the 
executive committees of the National 
Education Association and the De- 
partment of Superintendence created 
the educational policies commission. 
This body is charged with clarifying 
our educational problems and direct- 


ing the efforts of the profession to- 
ward their solution. But the task is 
not done when a difficulty has been 
diagnosed and treatment indicated. 
The commission is further charged 
with implementing, or helping to 
make effective in educational practice, 
the recommendations that arise from 
consideration of those matters; the 
latter function comprises at least half 
of its responsibility. 

Just as the federal government 
recently saw fit to establish a na- 
tional resources committee to under- 
take long term planning with re- 
spect to the natural resources of the 
United States, so has education set up 
a planning body to help crystallize 
and make effective the best thought 
that can be brought to bear on edu- 
cational problems. 

The commission utilizes the serv- 
ices of recognized authorities in the 
preparation of documents that require 
particular competences. Also, the ex- 
perience and viewpoints of more than 
2,000 consultants, appointed on an 
ex officio basis from among the edu- 
cational forces of the country, are 
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drawn upon by the commission in the 
preparation of its pronouncements. 

These consultants include college 
and university presidents, deans and 
directors of teacher training institu- 
tions, officers of local and state 
teachers’ associations and other per- 
sons of similar status who are in a 
position to reflect the most expert 
judgment of educators as a group. 
This device provides a means of 
keeping a finger on the educational 
pulse in order that the commission’s 
responsibility to the profession can be 
met more effectively. 

By the end of its first year of work 
the commission was well along on a 
program arranged with regard for the 
urgency as well as the importance of 
matters under consideration. A re- 
cently completed statement of the 
unique function of education in Amer- 
ican democracy provides the guiding 
philosophy for much of the future 
work of the commission. In this docu- 
ment, the educational concepts of the 
founders of our democracy and the 
influence of the great educational 
thinkers are set forth in comparison 
and contrast with current trends. 

Intimately connected with this first 
effort is a restatement of educational 
objectives which, when completed, is 
intended to define the appropriate 
kinds and limits of educational effort 
and clarify the complementary func- 
tions of home, school and community 
in individual development. Other 
major documents now in preparation 
include a series of guides to educa- 
tional planning, studies in the eco- 
nomic basis of school finance and an 
analysis of the changing nature of the 
school population. 

The commmission has also pre- 
pared, on request, a statement of 
guiding principles for a national pro- 
fessional organization in education 
for the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and a program of research in 
the effects of the depression on educa- 
tion of the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Three completed documents re- 
cently issued by the commission are 
presented. 
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S THE spearhead of its ap- 
Ae to the important prob- 
lems of education, the educa- 
tional policies commission has given 
first consideration to the unique as- 
pects of the function of education in 
American democracy. In accordance 
with the educational concepts of the 
founders of the republic, the function 
of education is held to be separate 
and distinct from other public func- 
tions in that education alone can 
develop an informed public opinion 
which is the essential characteristic 
of democratic government. The 
eminent historian and political scien- 
tist, Dr. Charles A. Beard, has collab- 
orated in this effort to find and inter- 
pret these concepts of American 
education which have _ endured 
through the years. 

This document has its setting in 
the social developments that have 
occurred during the century and a 
half of American life. The spread 
of science and machinery, changes in 
family life and urbanization of the 
national economy have wrought pro- 
found changes in ways of living. 
Likewise, these developments have 
imposed tremendous new burdens on 
the educational system. In many fields 
industry now excludes youthful work- 
ers up to, and even after, the age of 
majority, thus forcing an extension of 
in-school training. The family has 
turned over to the school the tasks of 
developing certain character traits 
and of engendering desirable attitudes 
and modes of adjustment. New pro- 
cesses in manufacturing and trans- 
portation and a general quickening 
of the pace of living have necessitated 
new types of instructional materials. 

But the schools continue to make 
progress largely within the frame- 
work of the traditional pattern of 
education; leaders have deepened and 
systematized, explored and _ imple- 
mented the thought of the path- 
breakers, but they have not recast 
that thought in terms of the changed 
cultural setting outside the schools. 


Early Stress Upon Public Interest 


The report divides educational de- 
velopment in the United States into 
three periods. The first extended 
from the Revolution to the advent of 
Jacksonian democracy. During this 
era the founders of the republic laid 
great stress upon the public interest. 
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A Free School State 


The energies of statesmen were turned 
toward the creation of a system of 
education that would enhance the 
democratic ideal. These leaders dealt 
with education in its widest terms, as 
adapted to the nature of American 
society and government, and as serv- 
ing the progressive development of in- 
dividuals and society. As befitted the 
temper of the age, they insisted upon 
freedom of inquiry and exposition in 
institutions of learning. They cast 
off a priori notions of tradition and 
brought to the bar of critical exam- 
ination “all things under the sun.” 

The second period of development 
extended from 1830 to the time of 
the World War. Taken as a whole, 
the age which opened with the ad- 
ministration of Jackson was char- 
acterized by an intense reaction 
against the cultural outlook of Wash- 
ington, Madison, Jefferson and John 
Quincy Adams. This reaction culmi- 
nated in a conception that America 
was little more than a aggregation of 
sovereign states. 


Education Buds and Flowers 


In matters of economy, this period 
was marked by tendencies that may 
be swiftly summarized: the rapid 
rise of machine industries, driving 
many handcrafts and small shops to 
the wall; the spread of steam trans- 
portation in commerce; the swift up- 
swing of commercial and industrial 
cities, raising the problem of urban 
aggregations that had long vexed the 
Old World; the development of a 
huge body of industrial workers, with 
conflicts disturbing to social peace; 
the transformation of slavery from 
the domestic system of the old days 
into the capitalistic cotton planting 
system and finally its destruction in 
a civil war. The relatively compact 
nation of the seaboard was expanded 
from ocean to ocean, and its economy 
—industrial and _ agricultural—was 
revolutionized by events. 

It was in these circumstances that 
public education budded and flowered 
in America. Confronted with the be- 


wildering changes in social and eco- 
nomic life which accompanied the in- 
dustrial revolution and the closing 
of the frontier, the national leaders 
looked to education as the means of 
sustaining democratic government. 
Among other new functions, the 
schools fell heir to the task of as- 
similating vast numbers of aliens 
while attempting at the same time to 
advance the sciences, humanities and 
the arts. Driven by powerful pres- 
sures, public education made head- 
way against popular indifference and 
economic privilege. The great hu- 
manitarian leaders of this era were 
achieving their goal in the establish- 
ment of universal education as a bul- 
wark of popular government and an 
equalizing force in American life. 


Present Opportunities 


Since the time of the World War, 
America has entered upon the third 
period of development. While the 
essential characteristics of democracy 
remain, the functions of government 
have multiplied and have been ex- 
tended to include numerous social 
services hitherto but little known. 
The frontier is closed and the end of 
the “free land” and “unlimited re- 
sources” has effectively checked the 
economic exploitation of the last 
century; the great corporations in 
business and industry have come to 
overshadow the small owner; local 
economic and social problems are 
again so common as to constitute na- 
tional problems; the family as the 
historic unit of communal living 
seems to be losing much of its effec- 
tiveness as a social force. Faced with 
challenges to new developments such 
as these, public education has great 
responsibility and a great oppor- 
tunity. 

American society is dynamic and 
complicated; new problems of gov- 
ernment, economy and social living 
are continually left on the doorstep 
of the educational system. Educa- 
tion is again looked upon as a matter 
of national concern—again because 








it holds the key to preservation of 
democracy. Educational leadership 
does not and cannot ignore other 
forms of leadership in American 
society, nor does it arrogate to itself 
infallibility, even within its own 
sphere. But the functions of educa- 
tion in enriching, maintaining and 
promoting the cause of civilization 
distinguish it from political and eco- 
nomic interests, and impose upon it 
obligations that are wider and deeper 
than any mere professional concern. 

There is in education a heritage of 
knowledge, aspirations and values 
that endures and is to be cherished 
against mere expediency. This heri- 
tage may be conceived of as having 
three integral parts. They are (1) 
the practical arts, sometimes referred 
to as the tool subjects; (2) the 
working rules of society, which in- 
clude the humanities, and (3) the 
fine arts. 


Differs From Other Public Services 


But the task of educators is not 
limited to preserving and passing on 
a heritage of knowledge and treasured 
experience; they must take account 
of advancing knowledge, add to it 
when they can, sift as well as ac- 
cumulate. Without such a further- 
ance and an application of the racial 
heritage, society is likely to withdraw 
support from the schools. This ex- 
trinsic aspect of education nourishes 
the free spirit of science, emphasizes 
the concept of social obligation and 
tends, above all things, to perpetuate 
the philosophy as well as the practical 
values of a democratic way of living. 

Education stands apart from the 
other public services and is dis- 
tinguished by obligations of its own; 
it underlies and helps to sustain all 
public services. The schools furnish 
in the main the educational founda- 
tion upon which training for all serv- 
ices rests. Universities provide 
technical training necessary for the 
discharge of these services. The 
schools distribute information and 
promote understanding respecting the 
services —information and _ under- 
standing calculated to maintain the 
public support and cooperation with- 
out which no administrative division 
can function effectively. 

While the educational administra- 
tor has many duties that in general 
resemble those of other public serv- 


ice administrators, he also has re- 
sponsibilities that concern human 
hopes, ambitions, character and atti- 
tudes—responsibilities for the de- 
velopment of human materials. He 
requires, for his professional use, a 
breadth of knowledge and intellectual 
leadership extending into many fields 
of competence. Literally nothing 
that goes on in the community is 
alien to him. 

From the point of view of finance 
and administration education is one 
among many public services associ- 
ated with a rising standard of civiliza- 
tion. The pressure of these services 
upon the community for support has 
been largely responsible for the rise 
and growth of a movement for budget 
reform and for the efforts to consoli- 
date all administrative agencies. 

The survey of historical develop- 
ment reveals that education has al- 
ways been assigned a high degree of 
independence. This independence is 
no accident of politics and law; it is, 
at least in a large measure, the result 
of deliberate policy, adopted with ref- 
erence to the broad purposes of edu- 
cation and defended on_ positive 
grounds. Yet the autonomy so 
guaranteed does not cut education 
off from society, or from the long-run 
judgments of the electorate. The 
protection afforded, such as it is, 
merely runs against the pressure of 
active and vociferous minorities, and 
to some extent against particular 
majorities that win control of the 
executive and legislative departments 
at the particular moment on issues 
other than those of education. 


What Administrators Now Face 


Educational administrators recog- 
nize the exigencies out of which the 
demand for efficiency and economy 
has sprung, and the community in- 
terests which they are designed to 
serve. When it can be demonstrated 
that there are net advantages in con- 
solidation or unification of adminis- 
trative operations, it should be ef- 
fected, insofar as the unique services 
of education are not thereby im- 
paired. Educational authorities should 
not be indifferent to the reasonable 
demand that school budgets be made 
and school administration conducted 
with reference to the total financial 
situation of the community or the 
larger areas to which they are related. 


It is only by such reference and the 
processes of developing information 
and suggestions that the advantages 
of economy and efficiency may be ob- 
tained without surrendering that de- 
gree of autonomy necessary to the 
discharge of educational obligations. 

Recent disturbing events bring 
forcibly to the foreground the neces- 
sity for assuring educational authori- 
ties a wide range of freedom in the 
determination of policies and the con- 
duct of the schools. They are not 
entitled to, and do not seek, a posi- 
tion of impregnable irresponsibility 
against society or its matured judg- 
ments. They do not deny the valid- 
ity of the claim that community 
budgets must be balanced, by cur- 
tailments if necessary, in time of 
stress. They accept the broad prin- 
ciple of democratic control. 


Protection Against Politics 


It is against the ravages of tran- 
sitory politicians engaged in mere in- 
quisitorial expeditions that they de- 
mand protection. They object to 
having teaching positions turned into 
the spoils of office, with continuous 
unsettlements and turnovers from 
election to election. They protest 
against allowing any legislative or ad- 
ministrative authority, chosen for 
other purposes and mainly engrossed 
in other business, to intervene at will 
in educational administration, to 
threaten superintendents and teachers 
with reprisals, to upset carefully ar- 
ranged curriculums for petty reasons, 
to dictate the purchase of books and 
materials, to locate school buildings 
with respect to real estate projects 
and the demands of private interests. 

In stating their position, school 
authorities merely say that those re- 
sponsible for educational policies and 
administration should be in fact re- 
sponsible, should have powers com- 
mensurate with the _ responsibility 
and should be immune against spora- 
dic raids by men who are not re- 
sponsible. In so contending they 
simply assert a fundamental principle 
of democracy and sound administra- 
tion. As a unique form of public 
service, having obligations different 
from and transcending other services, 
education must insist upon measures 
of law designed to assure it that form 
of autonomy in which it can best dis- 
charge its particular obligations. 
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Professional Independence 


Preferr ed 


partment of Superintendence, in 

February, 1936, referred to the 
educational policies commission “the 
problem of effecting a _ national 
organization of the school forces of 
the country which in its objectives, 
its activities and its structure shall 
be representative of the full scope of 
public education in this country.” 

In response to that request, the 
commission over a period of several 
months has devoted considerable 
energy to defining the problem and 
coming to conclusions. While the 
report is regarded as a_ tentative 
statement, submitted in order to 
arouse the profession to realization 
and discussion of the considerations 
involved, the issues have nevertheless 
been faced squarely. 

The conclusions were drawn in the 
light of the judgments of the com- 
mission’s consultants who were called 
upon to submit opinions on the 
issues involved. Also the form of 
organization of professional groups 
in other fields of service was studied. 
The recommendations of the report 
are summarized as follows: 


Membership Wholly Voluntary 


1. The purpose of a national pro- 
fessional organization in the field of 
education is the maintenance and 
improvement of the educational serv- 
ice. In order to achieve this purpose 
it is essential that there should be: 
continuous study and research with 
respect to the process of education, 
the conditions under which the 
process is carried on, the results 
achieved and the means of its im- 
provement; promotion of all move- 
ments that will give stability and 
progressive character to educational 
undertakings; provision that will en- 
sure the continued professional 
growth of those engaged in the serv- 
ices of education, and the main- 
tenance of such relations with the 
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public as will secure economic wel- 
fare, social security and civil liber- 
ties for those who serve the public 
in carrying on education. 

2. Membership in _ professional 
organizations should be wholly vol- 
untary. Assuming a professional pur- 
pose in the organization, however, 
leaders are justified in urging teach- 
ers to participate, as they are justified 
in approving other opportunities for 
professional improvement. 

3. A_ professional organization 
should be conceined with programs 
calculated to improve the quality of 
educational service. Although avoid- 
ing partisanship on general social 
questions, the national professional 
organization should call public atten- 
tion to the educational aspects and 
implications of existing socio-eco- 
nomic conditions and of proposed so- 
cial, economic or governmental 
changes. This involves at least a 
working knowledge of social condi- 
tions and trends on the part of mem- 
bers of the profession in order that 
they not only may teach about such 
matters but may also, as individuals, 
play a much more active part in the 
determination of social policy. 

4. The national professional or- 
ganization should define and publicize 
the civic and professional rights and 
obligations of teachers. It should 
also, in certain important selected 
test cases, investigate or assist state 
and local associations in investigating 
apparent infringements and engage in 
efforts to secure judicial rulings in 
defense of these rights. 


Single Admitting Fee 


5. The national professional or- 
ganization should provide a depart- 
ment for each important branch of 
educational service. Membership in 
a department should require and 
carry with it membership in the gen- 
eral organization. The departments 
and_ affiliated organizations (to 


which latter group the requirement of 
individual membership may not ap- 
ply) should be integrated through 
representation in the governing ma- 
chinery of the general organization 
or in some other effective way. In 
view of the highly specialized nature 
of educational services, it is clear 
that the national organization can 
contribute best to its purposes by 
providing ample opportunity for the 
exercise of leadership by each group. 
6. Membership in any local and 
state, or territorial, organizations 
should, so far as possible, be made 
co-inclusive with membership in the 
national organization so that mem- 
bership in one would carry with it 
membership in the others. This 
fusion of interest should be brought 
about gradually using a form of vol- 
untary co-inclusive membership as a 
beginning. There should ultimately 
be a single admitting fee to local, 
state and national organizations. 


Affiliations Held Unwise 


7. The national professional or- 
ganization should welcome the active 
cooperation of lay groups in measures 
designed to inform the public on edu- 
cational matters and to improve 
educational conditions. It should in 
no case enter into organic affiliation 
with any lay organization which has 
as its primary purpose the promotion 
of interests outside the field. 

The commission believes that the 
broad professional purposes of a na- 
tional professional organization, as 
outlined in ‘this report, cannot be 
realized by an organization that has 
become an organic part of an organ- 
ized pressure group. The schools be- 
long to all the people; therefore such 
partisan affiliation is regarded as un- 
wise policy. The commission does 
not, however, favor restrictive legis- 
lation or local regulations which for- 
bid teachers to identify themselves 
with organized labor or any other 
group. While such identification is 
considered unwise, it is believed that 
repression of free choice in the matter 
would be even more harmful. 
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Learning From Depressions 


HIS is one of a series of fifteen 

projected monographs, all spon- 

sored by the Social Science 
Research Council, each of which out- 
lines a research program for study- 
ing the effects of the depression on 
some phase of society. 

In accepting the council’s invita- 
tion to prepare the monograph in the 
field of education, the educational 
policies commission had in mind that 
one of its purposes is “to appraise 
existing conditions in education 
critically and to stimulate desirable 
changes in the purposes, procedures 
and organization of education.” Dr. 
Jesse B. Sears, on leave of absence 
from Stanford University, collab- 
orated with the commission in the 
preparation of the document. 

Our country has gone through 
many depressions and economists 
have developed rather complete speci- 
fications for them. Looking back, 
however, one is inclined to doubt 
whether educators have dis- 
played much familiarity with such 
phenomena; nor does a review of the 
reactions of our schools to depres- 
sion influences particularly reassure 
us on this point. So great has been 
the recent disruption of the educa- 
tional service in all its aspects that 
it has become obvious to statesmen 
and educators alike that one of the 
cornerstones of our entire culture has 
been endangered. 


Old Values Swept Away 


When a depression comes it finds 
a host of things under way. Civiliza- 
tion is a going concern. Institutions, 
modes of life and of making a living 
are old and well established. Many 
new groups and new ideas have 
grown up, however, alongside these 
time worn aspects of civilization. A 
depression strikes society first in 
terms of fear and then with economic 
force which stimulates additional 
fear. Suddenly old values are 
changed or swept away and we find 
ourselves looking at life, at one an- 
other, and at our institutions and tra- 
ditions in an entirely new light. 
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When this has happened educa- 
tion suddenly finds itself with its 
philosophy, its objectives, its program 
and processes afloat. Thus, by up- 
setting the economic values, the de- 
pression has not only done something 
directly to education by reducing its 
revenues; but indirectly, by altering 
economic and social values, it has af- 
fected the entire scheme of education 
itself. 

Studies can probe the effects of the 
depression on education only by 
determining what it does to the 
teachers and children and to the facts 
and conditions under which they 
must live. Poverty may so change 
a child’s social status that it changes 
his personality and so makes of him 
an entirely different sort of learner 
at school. Again, social and eco- 
nomic, not to say moral, values have 
been so affected by this depression 
that the subject matter of most of 
the curriculum and particularly of 
the social sciences needs revision. The 
health program especially and the so- 
cial life of the schools need to be 
recast. 


What Education Did to Depression 


It may well be that an educational 
system that is aggressive and re- 
sponsible can overcome a depression 
and the forces stirred by it. Accord- 
ingly, the problems outlined in the 
monograph are as much concerned 
with what education, especially the 
schocls, may have done to or about 
the depression, as with what the de- 
pression has done to them. It is not 
assumed that research can establish 
ultimate laws for the behavior of 
education in a depression. Such laws 
may not even exist. If it is desired 
to act more wisely under such con- 
ditions at a future time, however, 
certainly the recent experiences 
should be studied. 

A classification of investigations 
that would include many of the 
major problems might be: 

1. To discover in what ways the 
depression’s forces have played upon 
education, as broadly conceived. 


2. To find out what happened to 
education as a result. _ 

3. To determine how education re- 
acted to its depression experiences. 

4. To evaluate the results of these 
experiences for education. 

5. To discover leads for studies 
from which we may derive guiding 
principles and techniques for use on 
future occasions. 

For such exploration some histori- 
cal studies will be required. A mat- 
ter of immediate concern in the 
planning of research has to do with 
limiting the investigation to manage- 
able proportions. Educational work is 
carried on under three major divi- 
sions, namely, public schools con- 
trolled by the state, parochial schools 
controlled by the churches, and pri- 
vate schools under private auspices. 
The worth of comparative studies in- 
volving two or more of these groups 
is obvious. 


More Studies Needed 


Similarly, studies might be carried 
on within any one of these groups 
at a particular level of educational 
service. In turn, any of the possible 
educational units mentioned (e.g. 
the public junior college) might be 
separated, for convenience, so that 
the investigator could look at what 
the depression did to a particular in- 
stitution, or, on the other hand, at 
what a particular institution did 
about the depression. 

From these analyses it is clear 
that a research problem in this field 
may have to do with a phase, an as- 
pect, a feature or a unit of educa- 
tional service, or with the social 
facts and phenomena that give rise 
to the service. A problem may lie 
within one unit or feature or cut 
through many divisions. 

Over and above these classifica- 
tions, there are several functional 
areas within any one of which an 
investigator might study according 
to his interest. These areas are: (1) 
history of education and comparative 
studies, (2) theory and philosophy 
of education, (3) pupil personnel 
service, (4) curriculum or program 
of instruction, (5) staff personnel 
service, (6) classroom service, (7) 
organization and administration, (8) 
development and care of school prop- 
erties, (9) financing schools and (10) 
scientific and professional activities. 
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Another Year and Its Book 


A\n Eavesdropper at the First Meeting 


BOUT fourteen months ago 
A the late Frank G. Pickell, 
superintendent of schools in 
Montclair, N. J., called together the 
members of the 1937 Yearbook Com- 
mission of the Department of Super- 
intendence. The report on educa- 
tional interpretation planned at 
that meeting was presented at the 
New Orleans convention. 

Let us imagine that we are silent 
and invisible listeners at that first 
conference. Fifteen or so persons are 
engaged in earnest conversation. 
Without identifying anyone by name, 
other than Mr Pickell, let us recon- 
struct the preliminary discussion. 

Chairman Pickell: ‘We want to 
prepare a yearbook that may be 
called in general a yearbook on edu- 
cational interpretation. Some of us 
believe that education has not yet 
met its crisis and it is high time we 
started, not to publicize education, 
but to do something about this job 
of having the public understand just 
what contribution education makes 
to American democracy. We have 
experienced some serious setbacks in 
the last five years but, however great 
they have been, we are in danger of 
suffering even more serious setbacks 
in the next few years. Our national 
professional organization has to as- 
sume some responsibility for creat- 
ing a greater faith on the part of the 
people of the United States in their 
greatest undertaking — education. I 
should like to have you people dis- 
cuss that.” 

Mr. A: “You started out by saying 
that we have to consider what con- 
tribution education makes and have 
the public know about it. I would 
add to that the contribution educa- 
tion should make, because we cannot 
assume that it has reached its final 
apex.” 

Mr. B: “It would be perfectly easy 
to have a yearbook exclusively on 
gadgets and attractive ads and ban- 
ners with little on why the banners 
and bulletins were issued. The need 
is to make sure that we know why 
we want to engage in publicity.” 
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Mr.C: “I am afraid of one thing. 
There has been so much propaganda 
under the name of publicity that the 
public is somewhat skeptical. We 
want to be sure we are going to de- 
vise some means of interpreting the 
schools to the public that will be of 
a constructive nature. To be specific, 
at the Atlantic City convention I 
saw a display of newspaper publicity 
by one of the superintendents of this 
country — sixteen pages issued by the 
newspapers about the schools, mostly 
pictures of the various activities. 
Every picture was of the very best 
activity in its line in the schools. 
That sixteen-page edition going out 
to the public gave the wrong impres- 
sion and it was nothing but propa- 
ganda. We tend to build up a false 
conception of our schools over a 
period of years.” 

Mr. A: “T think the school public 
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By FRANK W. HUBBARD 


relations program, both national and 
local, is largely responsible for the 
public’s lack of faith in education. It 
has been ballyhoo, not so pure and 
not so simple. It said: ‘We have the 
best school system in the whole 
country; what we are doing in our 
schools is right.’ Every generation 
of teachers has succeeded in making 
the children and the parents think 
that the school is ‘good for us.’ ”’ 
Chairman Pickell: “1 think the 
point Mr. C has made is pertinent. 
The average superintendent of 
schools is concerned not with why his 
school system is fundamentally good 
but with making the people believe 
his school system is good. This year- 
book will try to discover and restate 
the real reasons why public education 
is a necessary function of our life.” 
Mr. D: “How are we going to re- 
build our house while we are living 








The late Chairman Pickell and Messrs. A to |, inclusive, at Skytop, Pa. 
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in it, especially when the support of 
the public school system is in the 
hands of laymen who may not be- 
lieve in us? This yearbook goes be- 
yond the mere question of getting 
revenue. In the long run, it is a 
question of whether you are a traitor 
by trying to save your country.” 

Chairman Pickell: “Your state- 
ment is fundamentally correct. We 
have in this country many people 
who do not believe that the educa- 
tional program is sound, efficient or 
advisable. It is altogether a question 
of money. They raise these funda- 
mental questions irrespective of the 
cost. Take the communities in 
which you have an ineffective pro- 
gram of education, in which the atti- 
tude of the people is such that any- 
body can teach school and in which 
your program is starved. Those 
communities have suffered more dur- 
ing this period of depression than 
communities spending two or three 
or four times as much on public edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. D: “The trouble is that edu- 
cation in this country lacks foresight. 
The basic idea is to get a foresight 
that is sound.” 

Mr. C: “The Department of 
Superintendence should embark on a 
long-time and continuous public rela- 
tions program of interpretation in 
which repetition comes again and 
again.” 


Book on "Educational Strategy" 


Mr. E: “T don’t see how we can 
even discuss the yearbook until we 
discuss underlying conditions. Until 
education is thoroughly realistic and 
willing to admit its faults and sepa- 
rate itself from evangelism, we are 
not going to make much progress. In- 
stead of talking yearbook today, let 
us orient ourselves a little better on 
general conditions. Then let us exam- 
ine some of the reasons for the con- 
ditions. I don’t know whether our 
discussion of underlying conditions 
will appear in the yearbook, but as 
far as the committee is concerned it 
is our groundwork.” 

Chairman Pickell: “There are a 
lot of problems we want to discuss. 
Now, what are the fundamental 
things to consider?” 

Mr. D: “There are those who be- 
lieve we are going into another eco- 
nomic tailspin before long. It seems 
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to me we are going to have a trend 
to the Right in public finance, which 
is going to result in a serious gag 
on all free thought and free speech, 
particularly in the thought and the 
speech of children. What American 
educators have to decide is whether 
that gives the keynote of American 
education.” 

Chairman Pickell: “This is not to 
be a yearbook on publicity — this is 
a yearbook on educational strategy. 
Mr. F, what do you see in this dis- 
cussion?” 

Mr. F: “Have we any reason to 
believe that we could present this 
yearbook in a form that could be 
used by the public generally?” 

Chairman Pickell: ‘This isn’t a 
yearbook only for superintendents; it 
is much broader than that.” 

Mr. F: “You want to go beyond 
public relations programs and _ get 
back to a philosophy.” 

Chairman Pickell: “Yes, but in 
such a way that the lay person can 
understand and appreciate it. The 
average lay person in this country 
has little conception of what we mean 
when we talk about education.” 

Mr. A: “May I suggest a possible 
approach? Those who argue that we 
should be able to support the schools 
are going to have to get into eco- 
nomics. And folk will say that 
teachers have no right to do that. 
So I would say, let us approach our 
presentation in terms of our fine old 
American traditions. Let us go right 
back to the founders of our country, 
such as Jefferson. Show that the 
founders of the country had some- 
thing to say about education. Note 
how political parties have had to pay 
their tribute. They have said and 
are saying today that our children 
must have these educational oppor- 
tunities.” 


Platform and Technique Both 


Mr. D: “T think this begins to 
shape up. We must frame a plat- 
form in terms of the Fathers. Then 
we must develop a technique for 
carrying out that platform.” 

Mr. G: “I see two problems: we 
must first decide what we want to 
interpret, that means the function of 
the school in a democracy; and then 
we must decide how to create the 
necessary professional and lay under- 
standing of that function.” 


Mr. A: “Why should the public 
support public education?” 

Mr. G: “It is our only hope of 
maintaining a democracy.” 

Mr. A: “Why should we maintain 
a democracy?” 


Mr. G: “It is our only way of 
achieving happiness and a reasonable 
amount of security.” 

Mr. H: “T would answer Mr. A’s 
question by saying that schools offer 
the best agency for equipping chil- 
dren with information on the basis 
of which they can conceive what a 
good society is and out of that 
knowledge evaluate and improve 
existing society.” 

Mr. E: “T still maintain that edu- 
cators are not going to reorganize 
the social order. The primary fact 
in a democratic society is that each 
interest group can achieve its inter- 
ests only to the extent that it can 
legitimately convince others to that 
viewpoint and to its general value. 
There are many forces beyond edu- 
cators, and regardless of what we do 
the thing will roll along in certain 
directions.” 


Not on Publicity Only 


Mr. I: “It seems to me that the 
question that never has been an- 
swered is, What is the function of 
an organized educational program in 
a democracy or in a society that pro- 
fesses to be a democracy? In a dicta- 
torship we have had it answered 
definitely, but in a democratic society 
we haven’t had it interpreted. We 
need to show in this yearbook that 
there has been such a thing as the 
development of a democracy, and 
that education in an organized way 
should make it possible to substitute 
methods of rational action for acts 
of violence. Our first job is to get 
back on some such fundamental inter- 
pretation.” 

Mr. A: “Just how are you going 
to explain that to a bricklayer?” 

Chairman Pickell: “We shall sus- 
pend our deliberations temporarily 
at this point. Of one thing I am sure 
we are all convinced — this is not to 
be a yearbook just on publicity.” 

Thus through frank and full dis- 
cussion of the problems at stake and 
through the preparation and revision 
of many written statements, the 
commission developed a point of 
view for the 1937 Yearbook. 
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By R. L. GOULDING 


a large number of winter visi- 
tors. Among them are many 
children of school age. Some of these 
children keep up their school work 
under tutors or in private schools, but 
a large number of them enroll in the 
public schools. As a consequence, 
public schools in the tourist areas ex- 
perience a decided fluctuation in en- 
rollment during the year. 
It is the purpose of this article (1) 
to portray the seasonal fluctuation of 
enrollment in schools in Florida 
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Central High, Fort Lauderdale 


Florida's Tourist Pupils 


tourist areas, (2) to list some of the 
enrollment and attendance traits of 
tourist pupils and (3) to state some 
of the problems that the presence in 
a school of a considerable tourist 
element causes or makes more acute. 

Recently I assembled from a num- 
ber of the public schools in Florida 
tourist areas data relative to the na- 
ture and the extent of this fluctua- 
tion. An analysis of the data obtained 
indicated that it would be easier to 
present a picture of this seasonal 
variation by using typical school sit- 
uations as examples than by attempt- 
ing to summarize data obtained from 
a large number of schools. For this 
purpose some of the schools in 
Broward County were selected. 

The nature of this fluctuation is 
indicated in Tables I and II. Table 
I shows, in columns A, the active en- 
rollment at the end of each school 
month in three Broward County high 
schools and, in columns B, the per 


cent this enrollment each month is 
of that of the first month of the 
corresponding school year. It also 
shows the total enrollment for each 
year. Table II gives similar informa- 
tion for four elementary schools. 
These data are for the school years 
1934-35 and 1935-36. 

An examination of the tables re- 
veals: (1) that there is a steady in- 
crease in enrollment until the fifth 
or even the sixth school month; (2) 
that by the end of the sixth or 
seventh school month a rapid decline 
has set in which, in some instances, 
carries the enrollment by the close of 
the school year below what it was at 
the end of the first school month; (3) 
that the extent of the fluctuation is 
greater in the elementary schools than 
in the high schools; (4) that the total 
number of pupils enrolled each year 
is considerably more than the largest 
number enrolled in any school month. 
This excess varies from 5 per cent to 
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15 per cent for the schools listed in 
the tables. 

These tables do not present a com- 
plete picture of the fluctuations, how- 
ever, because they do not show the 
increase in enrollment from the first 
day of school each year to the end 
of the first school month. 

The fluctuation in these Broward 
County schools is characteristic of 
that found in other schools in Flor- 
ida tourist areas. There are some 
schools, peculiarly situated, in which 
the variation between the minimum 
and maximum enrollments each year 
is considerably greater than that in 
the schools used as types; in one the 
difference is more than 200 per cent 
But there are many more in which 
the peak enrollment is only from 5 
to 10 per cent greater than that at 
the beginning and end of the school 
year. As in the case of these Brow- 
ard County schoois, the maximum en- 
rollment is usually reached in the 


fifth school month and after that 
there is a steady decline until the end 
of the school year. 

When the term “tourist pupil’ is 
used in this article it has reference to 
a child who is temporarily, or season- 
ally, in Florida either directly or in- 
directly because of the mild winter 
climate, and who attends the public 
schools during this sojourn. 

In this classification two groups of 
children are included. There are the 
winter residents who regularly enroll 
late in the fall and usually leave be- 
fore the end of the school year. Fre- 
quently parents of children in this 
group own winter homes in the com- 
munities served by the schools at- 
tended. And, there are transient 
pupils who enroll during one or two 
years only. 

In order to make it certain that 
every pupil included in the following 
brief analysis of enrollment and at- 
tendance traits was unquestionably a 





TABLE I—ENROLLMENT IN THREE Browarp County HicH ScuHoois 
Dania Jr.-Sr. H. 8. Ft. L. Jr.-Sr. H. 8S. Hollywood Jr. H. 8S. 
1934-35 1935-36 1934-35 1935-36 1934-35 1935-36 
Mo. A B A B A B A B A B A B 
l 260 100 235 100 687 100 730 100 111 100 140 100 
2 269 103 238 101 704 102 754 103 118 106 153 109 
3 273 105 239 102 731 106 768 105 129 116 162 116 
4 286 110 249 106 758 110 775 106 1385 122 171 122 
5 287 110 254 108 790* 115 795 109 136 122 175 125 
6 280 108 251 107 776 113 791 108 133 120 172 12; 
7 264 102 238 101 719 103 757 102 126 113 166 119 
8 253 98 2382 98 696 101 732 100 123 111 157 112 
9 242 92 228 97 687 100 707 97 120 108 153 109 
Yr. 327 280 871 908 140 189 
* Includes 24 pupils promoted from Centra] Elementary School. —_ 








tourist pupil, only the student body 
of the Central High School in Fort 
Lauderdale, of which I am the super- 
vising principal, was studied. 

A careful examination was made 
of the enrollment cards for the years 
1933-34, 1934-35, and 1935-36 and 
those of all borderline pupils were 
thrown out. During these three 
years a total of 262 enrollments of 
pupils who unquestionably could be 
classified as tourist pupils were iso- 
lated. In this number are included 
some pupils who enrolled for parts 
of two or three years. 

In the school year 1933-34 there 
were enrolled 74 tourist pupils from 
24 states and Cuba, coming from 71 
different schools; in 1934-35 there 
were 97 tourist pupils from 23 states 
and the District of Columbia, coming 
from 88 different schools, and in 
1935-36 there were 91 tourist pupils 
from 22 states and Canada, coming 
from 82 different schools. In the 
three-year period 33 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Canada and Cuba 
were represented in this seasonal 
group. 

Each year between 80 and 85 per 
cent of the tourist pupils had never 
before attended any school in Fort 
Lauderdale. In 1935-36, of the 91 
enrolled, 76 had never been in Fort 
Lauderdale schools before, 9 were at- 
tending for their second year, 3 for 
their third year and 3 had been in 
attendance for parts of four or more 
years. 

Tabulations were made of the 262 
tourist pupils, including repeaters, in 
which were recorded for each the 
week of the school year he entered 
and withdrew, and the number of 




















TaBLeE II—ENROLLMENT IN Four Browarp County ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Dania Ft. L. Central Hollywood Ft. L. Southside 
1934-35 1935-36 1934-35 1935-36 1934-35 1935-36 1934-35 1935-36 
Mo A B A B A B A B A B A B A B A B 
] 158 100 167 = 100 338 100 319 100 248 100 258 100 173. 100 161 = 100 
2 170 108 177 106 366 108 351 110 259 104 270 ~= 105 182 105 164 102 
3 180 6114 191 113 406 120 362 113 288 116 294 114 184 106 173 107 
} 1909 120 202 121 447 132 399 125 322 130 332 129 199 115 178 Iii 
5 195 123 198 119 427* 125 480 135 326 131 356 = 138 201 116 =183 114 
6 189 120 188 112 409 118 448 140 312 126 355 138 1909 110 187 116 
7 172 109 195 116 378 112 418 = 131 293 118 332 £129 174 100 174 = 108 
8 166 105 179 106 357 106 392 120 281 113. 298 116 1738 100 171 106 
9 178 106 371 117 178 = 106 171 106 
Yr 205 215 517 508 353 394 236 216 
* 24 pupils were promoted to Central High School this month. 
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weeks he attended the Central High 
School, Fort Lauderdale. 

After the first week of school there 
was shown to be a scattering entrance 
of tourist pupils until about the third 
week in October. After that, with 
but four exceptions, from 1 to 13 
pupils entered the school each week 
of each year until the third week in 
February. Then there were, during 
the three years, scattering enroll- 
ments of tourist pupils up until the 
middle of April, six weeks before the 
close of the school year. For the three 
years the total number who enrolled 
during the first week in November, 
the first week after the Christmas holi- 
days and the first week of the second 
semester was larger than for any 
other weeks during the school year. 

Withdrawals of tourist pupils be- 
fore Christmas were found to be rare, 
but each year some of these pupils 
failed to return after the Christmas 
vacation. With these exceptions 
there were no withdrawals of tourist 
pupils until the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester, about the first of Feb- 
ruary, when the exodus of seasonal 
pupils regularly got under way. From 
then until the second week in May 
from 1 to 15 pupils withdrew each 
week of each year. After that there 
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The Central Elementary School, 
Fort Lauderdale, where enroll- 
ment in February is 40 per cent 
higher than it is in September. 


i 


were scattering withdrawals until the 


school closed. During the three 
years a total of 63 tourist pupils re- 
mained until the end of the year. 
When the length of time these 
tourist pupils remained in the school 
was considered it was found that: 


16 remained from to 4 weeks 
53 remained from to 8 weeks 
45 remained from 9 to 12 weeks 
38 remained from 13 to 16 weeks 
38 remained from 17 to 20 weeks 
34 remained from 21 to 24 weeks 
21 remained from 25 to 28 weeks 
8 remained from 29 to 32 weeks 
9 remained from 33 to 36 weeks 


1 
5 


This tabulation may suggest the 
question as to what should be the 
least number of weeks for which 
tourist pupils should be enrolled in 
the public schools of Florida. It is 
my opinion that attendance for a 
period of less than six or eight weeks 
operates to the disadvantage of both 
the pupil enrolling for this short 
period of time, and of the schools. 
Replies to a questionnaire sent to 
principals and other school officials in 
tourist areas indicate that most of 
them concur in this opinion. 

In the questionnaire just alluded 
to this question was asked: ‘What, 
in your opinion, are some of the prob- 








lems that are created, or made more 
acute, by the presence in Florida 
high schools of a considerable num- 
ber of tourist pupils?” There fol- 
lows a summary of the problems men- 
tioned in the twenty-six question- 
naires returned. 

1. Some Florida high schools, espe- 
cially small ones, find it difficult to 
give every tourist pupil the same 
program of studies carried at home. 

2. Difficulty is frequently en- 
countered in classifying tourist pupils 
from various states. 

3. Some principals state that the 
presence of a considerable tourist 
element hinders the development of a 
unified school spirit, and that the 
constantly shifting student body 
tends to upset the equilibrium of the 
schools. 

4. The following factors were 
mentioned as operating to lower the 
standards of work done by tourist 
pupils and, indirectly, by the student 
body as a whole: (a) since the par- 
ents of tourist pupils are usually in 
Florida on a vacation, their children 
in many instances have a tendency 
to regard their sojourn as a vacation 
too; (b) pupils coming from so many 
different schools have widely varying 
backgrounds and frequently experi- 
ence difficulty in making adjustments 
to the new school situation; (c) fre- 
quent changes in class enrollments, 
sometimes even necessitating com- 
plete reorganization of groups in the 
fall and again in the spring, tend to 
engender. confusion, and (d) pupils 
entering school late have difficulty in 
making up the work missed. 

5. School administrators frequently 
find difficulty in: (a) making adjust- 
ments to the seasonal overcrowding 
of classes; (b) making out high 
school schedules for an unknown 
number of pupils; (c) preventing too 
great fluctuation of teacher loads dur- 
ing the year, and (d) providing 
classrooms, textbooks and supplies for 
the peak enrollments. 

6. The constant influx of pupils 
from all parts of the nation tends to 
increase the danger of spreading com- 
municable diseases. 

7. Florida schools are sometimes 
subjected to unjust criticism by tour- 
ist pupils and their parents, who do 
not understand why Florida practices 
are different from “the way they do 
things back home,” for they do not 
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realize that school conditions in all 
of the forty-seven other states differ 
from one another. 

The intent of this article is to de- 
scribe a condition found in some 
Florida schools and not to offer solu- 
tions to the problems that are neces- 
sarily a part of this condition. It is 
hoped that this portrayal will give 
to school people in the wide expanse 
of territory from which Florida draws 
its tourist population each winter a 





little insight into the conditions that 
prevail in schools in tourist areas. 
Finally, it is hoped that nothing 


said in this discussion will be in- 
terpreted as implying that tourist 
pupils are not welcome in Florida 
schools. Quite the contrary is true. 
Not only are they welcome but every 
effort is made to give to each one the 
individual consideration that is neces- 
sary if he is to benefit to the maxi- 
mum by his new school experience. 





Trailer School in Montana 


LARGE, heavily timbered district 
A —it gerrymanders over fifty 
miles southeast of the central school 
plant at Libby, Mont.—with few well 
developed roads, and ranchers iso- 
lated in the mountain valleys brings a 
transportation problem to school offi- 
cials in Northwestern Montana. 

In this locality rural schools estab- 
lished today may be abandoned to- 
morrow by shifting conditions in 
tenancy and school population. Add 
to this a recent influx of settlers from 
less favored regions and you have a 
complication in school attendance 
that cannot be wholly taken care of 
by the rather extensive system of bus 
transportation that this district uses. 

To reach this isolated community, 
a portable schoolhouse has been de- 
vised. Mounted on an auto chassis 
and built 8 feet wide and 20 feet 
long with a ceiling clearance of 7% 
feet, the school has been dubbed a 
“trailer” school. It is hooked to a 
truck and pulled to the desired loca- 





En route to its next site. 
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iion, often the dooryard of a patron 
who has a large enough family to de- 
mand a school. 

The building is constructed of ply- 
wood and a sound absorbent material, 
with a diagonal layer of resaw be- 
tween. This gives the structure the 
strength to withstand the strain of 
uneven country roads and at the same 
time makes it light in weight and 
warm. A battery of windows for illu- 
mination and ventilation can always 
be turned to a favorable light. 

The heating plant is a stove placed 
under the building, which delivers its 
heat through a floor register. This 
arrangement is made possible by the 
height of the running gears. They 
are removed after the building is 
blocked up and a skirting of boards 
or slabs is built around the building 
reaching to the ground, a distance of 
about 4 feet. The heating was an 
experiment to conserve room in the 
schoolroom, and it has proved satis- 
factory as the stove acts as a “pipe- 
less” furnace and keeps the floor 
warm even in subzero weather. A 
shed roof can be erected on the 
“blind” side of the building, protect- 
ing the stove wood and the approach 
to the entrance steps. 

Suppose now that the rancher 
wishes to cut wood in another section 
or suppose the center of the com- 
munity shifts. Trucks are run under 
the building and the school is quickly 
transferred to another point. The 
cost of such a building complete is 
between $300 and $400. 
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HE kind of education we shall 
Ts in the future depends upon 

the kind of society we shall have. 
The nature of the society of the fu- 
ture is in very sharp issue. Two op- 
posed ways of life are vigorously 
operative upon a world stage, and 
that way to which we were born 
seems to be in general retreat. 

A shallow view, apparently ac- 
cepted by much that is current even 
in our own press, would persuade us 
that the alternative lies between 
fascism and and communism. Here 
is no true choice; insofar as both 
fascism and communism rest on the 
imposition of the will of minorities 
by force, they are equally alien and 
abhorrent. The bedrock division 
ought to be plain to any man or wo- 
man reared in the American tradition; 
it is between the principles of au- 
thoritarianism and democracy — be- 
tween compulsion and liberty — as 
ways of life for mankind. 


Which Principle Shall Prevail? 


It must be equally plain that the 
whole future of education hangs upon 
which of these two principles shall 
prevail. On this issue, there can be 
no question as to where the people 
of the United States will take their 
stand. They will stand for raising 
the dignity and significance of human 
life by the exercise of responsible 
freedom. Could there be a grander 
issue, or could there be a more de- 
cisive hour? 

It is the business of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, to the full- 
est extent of its power, to dedicate 
and direct the processes of education, 
as never before, to informed faith in, 
and effective implementation of, a de- 
mocracy that justifies itself by its 
works, at home and abroad. Only as 
we succeed in this crucial task can 
there be any future for education. 

If we have the will so to dedicate 
the processes of education, our proce- 
dure would appear to be sufficiently 
clear. We must first of all make cer- 
tain that we are agreed, for working 
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By Educating for Effective Democracy 


purposes, upon the essential elements 
of the democratic principle. We must 
then search out, beginning with our 
own country, the _ incidence of 
strength and weakness in the appli- 
cation of that principle to our society, 
and we must study how to deal with 
conditions as we find them, practical- 
ly and consistently, in the light of 
that principle. 

I now propose to address myself to 
the development of this procedure, 
point by point. 

“We must first of all make certain 
that we are agreed upon the essential 
nature and elements of the demo- 
cratic principle.” 

Dr. Edmund Day, the new presi- 
dent of Cornell University, says that 
the essence of democracy is a broad 
and inclusive humanitarianism, which 
commits itself to the rule of the ma- 
jority and to the methods of peaceful 
persuasion, and abjures the use of 
force or violence except against those 
who would employ violence or murder 
to destroy or subjugate it. 


Democratic Principle Defined 


The President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management, composed 
of Louis Brownlow, Luther Gulick 
and Charles E. Merrian, in its report 
dated Jan. 8, 1937, defines the prin- 
ciple in different words: 

“Our American government rests 
upon the truth that the general in- 
terest is superior to and has priority 
over any special or private interest, 
and that the final decision in matters 
of common interest to the nation 
should be made by free choice of the 
people of the nation, expressed in 
such manner as they shall from time 
to time provide, and enforced by such 
agencies as they shall from time to 
time set up. Our goal is the constant 
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raising of the level of the happiness 
and dignity of human life, the steady 
sharing of the gains of our nation, 
whether material or spiritual, among 
those who make the nation what it is.” 

This, then, is the essential nature 
of the democratic principle. It is in- 
comparably the first business of edu- 
cation to see that this principle shall 
be understood — understood, incor- 
porated and applied with informed, 
considered and relentless consistency 
by the whole body of our citizenship. 

“We must then search out, begin- 
ning with our own country, the inci- 
dence of strength and weakness in the 
application of the democratic prin- 
ciple to our society, and we must 
study to deal with conditions as we 
find them by the consistent applica- 
tion of that principle.” 


It's the Schools’ Business 


At this point, a great many people 
in America raise the question: “Is 
this any business of the schools? Are 
school teachers equipped to deal with 
such matters?” 

The fact that so many persons and 
so many interests can raise these 
questions in itself is immensely re- 
vealing of the lack of integrity, of 
wholeheartedness, which helps to par- 
alyze the democratic principle in its 
candid and consistent application. 
What more important business have 
the schools of a democracy than to 
promote, defend and improve democ- 
racy? And if indeed teachers are ill 
equipped to deal with the application 
of the democratic principle to our 
contemporary society, what shall we 
say of the patriotism, of the motives 
and sincerity of citizens who tolerate 
and cite with complacency any such 
condition; who, arguing that the 
schools are undermanned and under- 









mined, can propose nothing more con- 
structive than that they be mute in 
dealing with what, for this republic, 
are the very issues of life? 

On this point, the 1937 Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence has the following to say: 

“Many voices oppose public edu- 
cation today. Especially pronounced 
is the opposition to school studies 
which tend to throw light upon the 
causes of depression and resulting 
unemployment and low standards of 
living. . . . If the schools are not to 
become a propaganda machine to 
teach the economic and political sci- 
ence of special interests, it is essential 
that they adhere to the ideals of 
American democracy (practicing) the 
right and duty of the school to dis- 
cuss community and national affairs 
fully and frankly.” 

The public schools of the past in 
this country grew up in a society of 
agrarian democracy. The schools of 
the present are struggling in a society 
that has developed, within its frame- 
work of political democracy, immense 
forms of economic oligarchy so influ- 
ential as to constitute a new force in 
history. 

Experience shows that these social 
forces, in their present juxtaposition, 
are incompatible. Either political 
government must serve the ends of 
industrial organization, or industrial 
organization must serve the ends of 
government. If democratic govern- 
ment is to justify itself, if indeed it 
is to survive, it must subordinate 
these immense corporate forms, by 
just, reasoned and _ constitutional 
processes, more truly to the common 
welfare. We believe that this will 
be done. 

In the doing, the public schools 
ought to play a conservative part, 
heading off a lurch into fascism on 
the one hand, a violent and wasteful 
revolution on the other. They ought 
to play this part not by preaching a 
particular Utopia of which they have 
the inspired blueprint, but by steady 
and effective adherence to the demo- 
cratic principle which depends upon 
the will of the majority, expressed 
within the constitutional framework 
and consistently practicing _per- 
suasion as against force and violence. 
It is the business of the schools to 
see that the will of the majority is 
disciplined by sound training, illum- 
inated by historical and _ correct 
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knowledge, and enlarged and human- 
ized by saturation in the democratic 
principle. 

We schoolmen, if we are honest 
and worthy in the face of this world 
crisis for humanity, must admit that 
we need most of all to be born again 
into the best of the American tradi- 
tion. Education for effective democ- 
racy, in the face of conditions at 
home and abroad, is more than a job, 
it is more than a profession, it is a 
crusade. It is a race against catas- 
trophe too imminent and too abysmal 
to be countenanced for the children 
we teach. 

The public schools were born of 
democracy; they are the best instru- 
ment and truest hope of democracy in 
the world today. We believe that edu- 
cation of tomorrow must serve a de- 
mocracy, industrial, financial, polit- 
ical and social, more consistent, better 
trained and disciplined, more gener- 
ally prosperous and happy, and con- 
sequently more stable and indestruct- 
ible, than has yet been realized on 
this continent. 

What are the social weaknesses 
with which we have to deal? Why, 
to name only a few, a split philos- 
ophy, unemployment, industrial dic- 
tatorships, maladministration of 
wealth, child labor, industrial strife, 
occupational misfits, preventable ac- 
cidents, sickness and death, tragic 
and dependent old age. 

Are the schools doing and have 
they done in the past all that they 


can to combat these diseases? We 
know that they are not, that they 
have not, and our task is to go out 
in our own communities to lead them 
in the great work which is inescapable 
if we are worthy of the challenge. 

“Every high school boy and girl 
should be informed,” says the Year- 
book, “of the facts about business 
cycles, unemployment, inequalities in 
the distribution of wealth, the extent 
and causes of industrial strife, the 
prevalence and reasons for child 
labor, the disgraceful housing con- 
ditions of the poor, the hardships 
wrought by sickness and accident, the 
possibilities and actualities of protec- 
tion through insurance and a host of 
allied facts which, taken all together, 
give a complete picture of American 
economic life. 

“Just as important, if not even 
more so, is the teaching of what could 
be. Not nebulous notions of a mil- 
lenium so far distant in time and 
space as to fall into the never-to-be- 
realized category of wishful thinking, 
but ‘here and now’ possibilities stated 
in terms of existing facilities and con- 
servative estimates of what could be 
practically and easily achieved by 
real economic cooperation.” 

Not only every high school boy and 
girl, but every mature citizen should, 
through education, have put at his 
hand the means of informing himself 
and acting accordingly in the great 
battle of democracy to realize itself 
in enduring terms upon the earth. 





Getting Along With 


HE minimum personal qualifica- 

tions of a modern superintendent 
are (1) physical vitality, (2) execu- 
tive ability, (3) native intelligence, 
(4) ability to express himself, (5) a 
distinctive personality and (6) good 
character. 

So declared Frank L. Wright, head 
of the department cf education of 
Washington University, St. Louis, in 
an address at New Orleans. 

Of all the associations the superin- 
tendent makes, it is probable that he 
fails more completely to realize maxi- 
mum possibilities in his associations 
with groups that are dealing definitely 
with educational problems, such as 
the board of education. 


the Board 


Superintendents often complain 
that boards of education interfere 
with progress in the schools; some 
even advocate their elimination. In 
most cases of board domination the 
superintendent has no well planned 
program of his own, or has misused 
the authority vested in him by the 
board. The superintendent has spent 
too little time informing and training 
the members of his board. One of the 
greatest needs today in American edu- 
cation is a more thoughtful, friendly 
association of superintendents and 
boards of education. Every superin- 
tendent should embrace some oppor- 
tunities to serve on boards of other 
institutions for his own good. 
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By A. C. SHIRE 


under an economy of scarcity 

—a condition under which it 
was impossible, regardless of effort, 
to produce anything even approach- 
ing a sufficiency of goods and serv- 
ices. The continuing impact of this 
single fact has deeply channeled our 
social thinking and consequently pro- 
foundly affected our social practices. 

Our very word “goods” is signifi- 
cant. Good men made enduring goods, 
left them to their children, so that the 
energy of their descendants need not 
be diverted to duplicating these goods 
but could be utilized in producing 
additional wealth, in attaining a 
higher standard of living. It was 
right then—the mores of the time 
demanded —that structures be en- 
during in terms of generations rather 
than years. 

This way of thinking, this way of 
doing, has given us a heritage of 
buildings which now we do not want, 
which are ill-fitted for our different 
ways, which do not have our stand- 
ards of comfort and convenience, and 
which are in the wrong places and 
thus interfere with the replanning of 
our cities and towns. 

We go on using these buildings be- 
cause structurally they are still sound 
and our sense of frugality —a hang- 
over from that not distant period of 
scarcity — makes us loath to destroy 
them, to waste their capacity for use- 
fulness such as it is, to lose the ap- 
preciable investments that they rep- 
resent. 

We go on building in much the 
same way because we still believe 
that it is right to add to our heritage, 
to leave these goods to our descend- 
ants, because it gives us a sense of 
satisfaction to build monuments by 
which we may be remembered. 

But if you believe as I do that to- 
day we are passing into an economy 
of plenty, and that the world is now 
changing so rapidly that what is de- 
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The Way We Build Is Wrong 


sirable for one generation is likely to 
be undesirable for the next, you must 
come to believe, as I do, that this way 
of building is wrong. 

When I advance these ideas I am 
told they are fine in theory but not 
so good practically; I am told that 
we do not have enough schools, that 
we cannot build them fast enough to 
take care of all our population of 
school age, hence economy of plenty 
or not, insofar as schools are con- 
cerned, we have a scarcity. 

I am told that school buildings cost 
a lot of money, that it takes a long 
time to pay for them, that we cannot 





It is wrong to go on making 
more difficult the replanning 
of our cities. It is wrong to 
saddle the next generation 
with a burden of debt for 
buildings it does not want. It 
is wrong to build schools that 
will be ill-fitted for educa- 
tional methods of the future. 





afford to be frequently discarding 
them and building new ones. When 
I say that I am proposing that we 
build less durably and hence less ex- 
pensively, I am told that it is false 
economy to build cheaply, that it re- 
sults in high maintenance costs and 
in the end costs more. When I say 
that I am proposing that we build 
less pretentiously and hence less ex- 
pensively, I am told that our children 
should have attractive surroundings, 
that we should give them this aid. 

On the surface these may seem 
valid objections, but under closer ex- 
amination they do not appear so seri- 
ous. 









Our difficulty in providing enough 
schools is not due to a shortage of 
men or materials, but rather to a dif- 
ficulty in finding enough money to 
pay for them. If we can find a way 
to build for less money, we can con- 
struct more buildings. If we can find 
a way to build cheaper without higher 
maintenance costs, that will not be 
false economy. How is this to be 
done? I cannot give you the whole 
answer, but I can suggest some ave- 
nues of approach. 

Permit me to use that overworked 
comparison with the automobile, and 
what I say about the automobile is 
true of the mechanical refrigerator, 
the oil burner and many other articles 
of common use. When they are new 
they are quite efficient and require 
practically no repairs. After a few 
years’ use and wear have affected 
them, they do not operate as effi- 
ciently; they often require expensive 
repairs. But in that time, new mod- 
els have been produced, better 
adapted to the use they are to be put 
to, more attractive to our changing 
ideas, perhaps more efficient in opera- 
tion. We discard many of the old 
models and buy new ones because the 
manufacturers, with a continuing de- 
mand, have been able to improve 
their products and reduce their costs. 

Suppose we approach our building 
problems in somewhat the same way. 
What we need to fit into such a 
scheme would be buildings designed 
to fit our present needs which have 
an efficient physical life of say fifteen 
or twenty years and which for that 
period would not require high costs 
for maintenance and repairs but which 
at the end of that time might require 
extensive renovation. 

If these buildings were not too 
costly in the first place and if during 
that period we have found ways of 
building still more cheaply, we could 
afford to demolish those buildings and 
build new ones. If, besides that, we 
use methods of construction that per- 
mit salvaging at least part of the ma- 












terials used, we will have reduced 
future costs still more. 

What technical knowledge have we 
today that would help us to do this? 
We find that, contrary to general be- 
lief, large buildings, particularly high 
ones, cost more per unit of usable 
space than small ones. This is caused 
by the heavier construction required 
in higher buildings, by the greater fire 
resistivity needed, by more space used 
for halls and stairs in large buildings, 
by a greater amount of less usable 
space. 

When enough land is available, 
there seems little reason for building 
schools more than two stories high. 
In many cases, one story might be 
better. Such low buildings are read- 
ily emptied in case of fire, access to 
the outside can be provided directly 
from each classroom, corridors and 
stairs can be materially reduced. 
With less fire hazard and less re- 
quired strength, lighter, less fire- 
resistive and hence less costly mate- 
rials and methods of construction can 
be used. 

Several schools have used a number 
of small one-story buildings, each 
building having only one or two 
classrooms. This type of planning 
has provided great flexibility to meet 
changing needs of use and size. Am- 
ple light and air are available to each 
room, expensive ventilating systems 
are unnecessary, stairs, corridors, in- 
terior space are entirely eliminated; 
construction is light and inexpensive. 


The Plywood Schoolhouse 


Several interesting constructional 
developments of recent years are ap- 
plicable to one and two-story school 
construction. The large panels used 
in the various systems of prefabri- 
cated houses are not only easily as- 
sembled, but easily disassembled 
without destruction, and _ reused. 
These panels are made of steel, ply- 
wood, thin concrete and compositions 
of various kinds, can be used for 
walls, floors and roof, and can be 
made up complete with exterior and 
interior surfaces and insulation. In 
most cases no separate framing is 
necessary, the panels themselves be- 
ing strong enough to carry floor and 
roof loads. Another development is 
very light steel framing with which 
various light and noncombustible wall 
and floor materials can be used. 
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To me the most interesting of these 
developments, the one with the great- 
est possibilities, is plywood. In the 
kind of construction I am talking 
about plywood is made with a syn- 
thetic resin glue—a material almost 
exactly like bakelite. This glue im- 
parts to the plywood panels most of 
its own properties. It forms a bond 
between the layers of wood veneer 
that is stronger than the wood itself, 
a bond that is unaffected by moisture 
or lack of moisture, or by natural 
temperatures. It even makes the 
wood more resistive to fire. 

If two pieces of plywood are glued 
to opposite sides of wood stiffeners, 
the resulting panel is quite strong, 
much stronger than if the plywood 
were nailed instead of glued to the 
stiffeners. Large panels can be made 
in this way which are light enough 
to handle yet strong enough in them- 
selves to form the walls, floors and 
roof of a building. No separate frame 
is necessary. This type of construction 
utilizes what is known as the “stressed 
covering” principle; the plywood it- 
self as well as the stiffeners help to 
carry the load. 


Resistive to Fire and Water 


Houses have been built in this way 
with walls only 2 inches thick. The 
outside sheet of plywood is the out- 
side wall surface, protected only by 
paint; it need not be covered by other 
wood, brick or stucco. The inside 
sheet of plywood is the inside wall 
surface; no plaster is necessary; the 
plywood itself is stained, painted or 
papered. The space between the 
sheets of plywood and the stiffeners 
is filled with an insulating material. 

Floor panels can be made up in the 
same way, the top sheet of plywood 
being the floor or subfloor, the bot- 
tom sheet the ceiling. The stiffeners 
for floors are of course much heavier 
than for walls. 

Panels made up in this way and 
filled with a noncombustible insulat- 
ing material, such as mineral wool, 
will not burn by themselves and are 
quite resistive to the passage of fire. 
The fire and weather-resistive quali- 
ties of the plywood can be further 
increased by covering the outside with 
a sheet of asbestos cement or a syn- 
thetic resin like bakelite, or a thin 
sheet of steel can be glued between 
two of the layers of wood. 





Such buildings are quickly erected 
and require much less labor for their 
erection. The shells — walls, floors, 
roof, and partitions of some pre- 
fabricated houses have been erected 
in a day—whole houses entirely 
completed in ten days. These build- 
ings are readily disassembled; and the 
panels can be moved and re-erected 
on another site with very little loss. 

Plywood is not an untried material 
for exterior walls. Prefabricated 
houses have used it. The hotels and 
other buildings of the trans-Pacific 
airline on Guam, Wake and Midway 
Islands are made of plywood panels. 
The Forest Products Laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Madison, Wis., has a large storage 
building made almost entirely of ply- 
wood. The plywood of the roof is 
covered with roll roofing, the walls 
just painted. The columns and 
trusses that support the roof are made 
of laminated wood. The trusses have 
a clear span of about 50 feet, are at- 
tractive in appearance and are excel- 
lent for auditoriums and gymnasiums. 

In many places these new methods 
of construction, whether plywood, 
light concrete or light steel, do not 
conform to obsolete building codes, 
particularly the codes governing the 
building of schools. Before this type 
of construction can attain widespread 
use, these codes must be changed. 
Methods of construction which prove 
under severe tests that they have am- 
ple strength and fire resistivity for 
low buildings should be permitted, 
particularly when they will save the 
taxpayers’ money. We cannot go on 
letting rigid building codes interfere 
with technical progress. And insofar 
as schools are concerned, I am sure 
that this technical progress will aid 
educational progress. 


How You Can Help 


You can help in this movement for 
more rational building codes. If you 
believe that such construction is de- 
sirable you can demand that your 
state and municipal codes be changed 
to permit materials and methods of 
construction that meet reasonable re- 
quirements. 

We must think boldly in our ideas 
of planning and building as well as in 
our ideas of education and living. 
Unless we do we are not carrying out 
our jobs. 
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economic scene remarked that 

corporations have no souls. He 
referred, of course, to trading com- 
panies, and coined the aphorism to 
epitomize the well-known proclivity 
of private financial and business cor- 
porations for dealing fast and loose 
with the interests of small investors, 
employees and the public. Without 
further comment on that score, let us 
hasten to notice that there are also 
private nonprofit or charitable cor- 
porations in great number, perform- 
ing a host of indispensable social serv- 
ices, and many thousands of strictly 
public corporations for the execution 
of governmental and_ educational 
functions. 

States, counties, cities and school 
districts are all types of strictly pub- 
lic corporations. In the vast majority 
of communities from coast to coast 
the local school district exists and 
operates as a _ separate corporate 
entity, distinct from the local mu- 
nicipal corporation, though their 
boundaries may nearly or precisely 
coincide. This is the distinctively 
American way of providing and con- 
trolling public educational facilities, 
now backed by a tradition averaging 
more than a century in length. 

Corporations may be without souls 
in the literal sense, but they are not 
without a certain esprit or character 
which grows out of years of operation 
and which is rightly judged by the 
record of their methods and achieve- 
ments. By and large, what is the 
merited repute of the American public 
school corporation? 

In earlier days the small school 
district was the simple and effective 
device by which frugal and self-re- 
liant communities taxed themselves 
to provide public education for their 
children. 

More recently certain inexorable 
economic changes have robbed the 
tiny taxing unit of its ability to sup- 
port its own public services without 
aid from the state; and the same eco- 
nomic changes have made it not only 
possible but imperative that the mi- 
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Corporation With a Soul 


nuscule school districts of yesteryear 
should be merged into larger units, in 
which educational facilities utterly 
beyond the reach of a one-room 
school may be provided economically 
for all pupils in a consolidated school. 
This process is a lengthy and tedious 
one, for the smallest corporation is 
often loath to give up its life, even for 
the best of reasons; but year by year 
the number of school districts is re- 
duced, and the great family of school 
corporations is practicing birth con- 
trol and euthanasia with marked suc- 
cess and bright promise of continued 
progress in the reduction of super- 
numeraries. 

Aside from these intra-family con- 
siderations, what of relations with 
those numerous cousins, the local gov- 
ernmental units? A school of theo- 
rists in municipal government has 
arisen to advocate the abolition of the 
autonomous school district and the 
transference of its functions, root and 
branch, to the local political unit in 
the corresponding area. None has ever 
been heard to deny, however, that 
school corporations on the whole have 
a decidedly better record of having 
given the public value for every dol- 
lar of revenue than have city govern- 
ments or other local political units. 

It would be ungracious to disinter 
the records of corruption in the his- 
tory of American cities and counties, 
and unkind to rattle the skeletons in 





Be alert to its defense when 
political theorists propose 
to destroy the local school 
corporation or rob it of its 
essential powers. It isn't 
perfect but it is much less 
corrupt than other com- 





parable municipal bodies. 









By M. M. CHAMBERS 


the closet of municipal government, 
or to belittle the progress of municipal 
reform, proceeding, as it does, with 
many halts and much backsliding. It 
would be unseemly to assert that the 
American system of schcol control 
has been wholly free of embarrass- 
ments of its own; but it is neither im- 
modest nor oversanguine to proclaim 
that school corporations, in every 
state and over a lengthy portion of 
our history, have a far better record 
of honest, efficient and economical 
public service than any other class of 
corporations, public or private, bar 
none. 

Earlier articles in this series have 
recorded evidences that the proposed 
wholesale destruction of the local 
school corporation meets with well- 
grounded opposition at every turn, 
and that its progress, if any, must be 
measured without a microscope. 

An equally ill-conceived method by 
which it is frequently sought to re- 
duce public education to the status of 
other lesser municipal functions is 
that of attempting to subject the fi- 
nancial affairs of the school district 
to control by some noneducational 
municipal authority. This is only a 
shade less drastic than the more overt 
device of destroying the school cor- 
poration, but is more often successful, 
at least for short periods. 

The legal rock upon which it is 
usually shattered is the universally 
accepted theory that public education 
is in every sense a function of the 
state, and in no sense a mere function 
of municipal local government; and 
it is more than a little absurd to give 
a local political unit control over the 
fiscal aspects of the exercise of a 
function which belongs strictly to the 
state and which the state has com- 
mitted to a special local agency. 

This is illustrated by a Texas case 
wherein a “home-rule” municipality 
enacted a charter providing that the 
city commissioners should have a veto 
power over every act of the school 
board involving pecuniary liability 









or the expenditure of money. In hold- 
ing this section invalid, the court says 
trenchantly: “It is manifest that if 
this provision is valid it results in a 
dual control of the school system 

. Which might readily lead to con- 
fusion inimical to a proper manage- 
ment and operation of the public 
schools, in which the state has as 
much interest as the municipality.” 
lhe court then proceeds to point out 
that the “home-rule” charter provi- 
sion is in conflict with the general 
school laws of the state and is plainly 
void." 

How incorporation may be used to 
enable the people of a community to 
provide the kind of school facilities 
they want is illustrated by a Maine 
decision upholding the constitution- 
ality of a special legislative act cre- 
ating a school corporation in the 
Town of Brunswick, empowering it 
to borrow and levy taxes for the pur- 
pose of erecting a high school build- 
ing, and directing that as soon as the 
building is fully paid for it shall be- 
come the property of the town. The 
underlying reason for this scheme was 
the necessity of circumventing the 
barrier of the constitutional debt 
limit for towns, which prevented the 
Town of Brunswick from financing 
the needed building in its own name. 

The decision emphasizes that the 
state may create two public corpora- 
tions with jurisdiction over the same 
area if their purposes are distinct, 
and that the two corporate bodies 
must by no means be confused or 
regarded as one, merely because they 
are identical as to territory and pop- 
ulation. They are two separate tools 
which the people use to execute two 
distinct public functions.” Two of the 
justices joined in a lengthy dissent, 
concluding that the school corpora- 
tion in this case was no more than an 
agency of the town, for the purpose 
of circumventing the debt limit. This 
contention is legally and logically er- 
roneous, for when the state creates a 
local corporation, that cor- 
poration is the agent of the state 
and of the people forming its con- 
stituency, and not the agent of any 
other municipal corporation that may 
have the same constituency. 

The peculiar instrument of democ- 
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racy that is the local public school 
corporation seems to deserve unim- 
paired continuance on at least four 
counts: (1) an unexampled record of 
excellence in the administration of a 
public trust of the first importance, 
(2) adaptability to the necessity of 
larger units of school control, (3) 
availability as a tool for the simple 
and direct execution of the popular 
will to provide good schools regard- 
less of technical obstacles, and (4) 
demonstrated superior fitness to be 
entrusted with a function which 
clearly outranks all other municipal 
services in long-run social importance 
as well as in size, and which is every- 
where recognized as of more than 
mere municipal concern. 

It is well that parents and teach- 
ers should be alert in its defense when 
political theorists propose to destroy 





the local school corporation or rob 
it of its essential powers. Let us think 
twice before we abandon the conspic- 
uously successful plan of constituting 
the whole community a corporation 
ad hoc to be the agent of the state in 
providing public education. Through 
this agency the people elect or other 
wise commission a school board which 
is by and large much less susceptible 
to corrupting influences than any 
comparable municipal body, and 
which is many strides ahead of any 
other public authority in such vital 
matters as the habit of employing 
expert executives of high academic 
and professional standing, and main- 
taining a staff of teachers and other 
employees who are admittedly far 
superior in training, devotion to duty 
and general efficiency to any com- 
parable class of public servants. 





What Constitutes a 


HAT Constitutes a profes- 
WY sion? Practically every group 
enjoying professional status together 
with those aspiring to that status has 
tried to summarize the characteristics 
of a profession and to make special 
reference to its own endeavor. 

The many statements are organized 
variously as to form and content. 
Examination reveals, however, that 
two poles of reference appear im- 
plicitly or explicitly, namely, the 
type of person who is to engage in 
professional work, and the nature of 
that professional work itself. Based 
on analysis of many such statements 
plus my own reactions the following 
points are submitted. 

A profession attracts persons (1) 
who willingly exalt service over per- 
sonal gain, rendering efficient service 
independent of returns, placing the 
welfare of those ministered to above 
personal comfort and convenience and 
rendering gratuitous public service in 
addition to paid personal service; (2) 
who consciously recognize that their 
chosen occupation involves a_ social 
obligation contributing not only to 
the maintenance of our culture but to 


Profession ? 
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the guidance of its future develop- 
ment, and sharing advances in pro- 
fessional skills and knowledges; (3) 
who consciously recognize that the 
profession is a life work and must be 
entered upon as such, and (4) who 
willingly recognize that the profession 
demands and will exact for even ordi- 
nary success the highest standards of 
personality, character and compe- 
tence, necessitating fidelity to the 
profession’s code of ethics. 

A profession demands (1) a body 
of knowledge (philosophy and sci- 
ence) and a degree of skill (art) so 
extended and complicated that it can 
neither be picked up quickly by su- 
perficial, versatile amateurs, nor 
laboriously acquired through appren- 
ticeship; (2) an extended preliminary 
preparation under specialists in pro- 
fessional schools for the acquisition 
of this philosophy, science and art; 
(3) the continuance of the learning 
attitude, constant and extensive study 
and practice for the enhancement of 
knowledge and the improvement of 
skill, and (4) a recognition of high 
status by the public based upon the 
worth and integrity of service. 
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New Concepts for Reading 


By WILLIAM S. GRAY 


N ITS report in 1925, the National 

Committee on Reading recom- 

mended that additional yearbooks 
in this field should be published at 
frequent intervals. This suggestion 
was based on the assumption that 
problems relating to instruction in any 
field should be reviewed critically 
from time to time and recommenda- 
tions harmony’ with 
changing needs and the results of 
classroom experience and _ scientific 
study. 

In harmony with this view the 
board of directors of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
appointed a committee in February, 
1936, to prepare a new yearbook on 
reading. 


prepared — in 


Basic Recommendations 


Following a survey and appraisal 
of progress in the improvement of 
reading during the last decade, rec- 
ommendations were formulated that 
gave clear recognition to current 
trends of established worth, that en- 
deavored to eliminate undesirable 
practices, and that provided ade- 
quately for new needs or modifica- 
tions dictated by recent 
changes, significant developments in 
educational theory and practice and 
the results of scientific studies. The 
nature of the basic recommendations 
submitted by the yearbook commit- 
tee is indicated by the following 
statements: 

1. Increased emphasis on the so- 
cial objectives of reading, including 
the development of social understand- 
ing and the ability to use printed 
material in the intelligent search for 
truth; the promotion of a broad com- 
mon culture and a growing apprecia- 
tion of the finer elements in American 
life, and the stimulation of recrea- 
tional reading interests that will pro- 
mote personal welfare and _ social 
progress. 

2. Greater efficiency in reading ac- 
tivities, including increased accuracy 


social 
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and independence in recognition and 
comprehension, greater clarity of in- 
terpretation and increased wisdom in 
the use of what is read. 

3. Wider recognition of reading as 
a phase of child development rather 
than an end in itself, including the 
more effective adaptation of instruc- 
tion to the learners’ interests, needs, 
capacity and educational attainments. 

4. Continued use of special periods 
for basic or developmental instruction 
in reading throughout the elementary 
school, and similar provision intro- 
duced at the secondary school and 
junior college levels. 

5. Notable increase in the re- 
sponsibility of teachers of the various 
curriculum fields for stimulating and 
directing the reading interests of 
pupils and for promoting increased 
efficiency in reading. 

6. Vigorous effort to promote rec- 
reational reading tastes and appre- 
ciations of a type far superior to 
those that prevail today. 

7, Wider use of library methods 
of study and the rapid increase of 
school and classroom libraries for the 
use of individuals and groups. 

8. Continuous studies of the needs 
and progress of pupils, the better 
adaptation of reading materials to 
group and individual needs, and the 
development of flexible plans of class 
organization, and standards of pro- 
motion that provide longer periods of 
effort uninterrupted by failure. 

9. Wide recognition of the need for 
diagnosis and corrective and remedial 
instruction at all levels. By making 
better provision for poor readers dur- 
ing the regular reading period, the 
need for specialized remedial classes 
may be greatly reduced. 


Broader View Is Taken 


Underlying most of the foregoing 
recommendations is a conception of 
reading that is much broader than 
that which has prevailed in the past. 
According to the definition adopted 





Reading is conceived — in 
this new yearbook—not as 
a formal process, but rather 
as a form of experience, a 
mode of learning, an essen- 
tial aid to formal educa- 
tion and to self-education. 


by the yearbook committee, reading 
includes not only accuracy and in- 
dependence in recognition and com- 
prehension, but also depth and clarity 
of interpretation, the efficient applica- 
tion of what is read to personal and 
social problems and the enrichment 
and modification of personality. 
Thus, reading is conceived not as a 
formal process but rather as a form of 
experience, a mode of learning, an 
essential aid to formal and self educa- 
tion. 


Titles Suggest Content 


The specific recommendations of 
the committee are presented in more 
or less detail in Chapters III to XIV 
of the yearbook, which bear the fol- 
lowing titles: The Place of Reading 
in the Curriculum; The Nature and 
Organization of Basic Instruction in 
Reading; Reading in the Various 
Curriculum Fields; The Development 
of Reading Interests and Tastes; The 
School Library; The Improvement of 
Oral Reading; Individual Differences 
and Their Implications With Respect 
to Instruction in Reading; The Meas- 
urement and Evaluation of Achieve- 
ment of Instruction in Reading; Di- 
agnosis and Treatment of Extreme 
Cases of Reading Disability; The 
Reorganization and Improvement of 
Instruction in Reading Through 
Adequate Supervision. 

The report of the committee has 
been published as Part I of the 1936 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. 
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Catch of the Camera at New Orleans Convention 








Carleton Washburne of Winnetka 





















Edgar Doudna, secretary of the = S. D. Shankland, who makes the Paul C. Stetson of Indianapolis 
board of regents of Wisconsin convention wheels go round and E. E. Oberholtzer of Houston 








Belmont Farley, publicity man Uel W. Lamkin, Maryville, Mo. G. E. Roudebush of Youngstown 
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Named New Officers 


The following officers will serve 
the newly rechristened American As- 
sociation of School Administrators 
for the year 1937-38: 


President 


CHARLES B. GLENN, superintend- 
ent of schools, Birmingham, Ala.; 
elected without opposition. 


First Vice President* 


A. L. THRELKELD, superintendent 
of schools, Denver, and recently ap- 
pointed superintendent at Montclair, 
N. J. 


Second Vice President 


J. W. RAMSEY, superintendent of 
schools, Fort Smith, Ark.; elected 
without opposition. 


Member, Executive Board 


Jesse H. Mason, superintendent 
of schools, Canton, Ohio; defeated 
Everett W. Ireland, superintendent 
of schools, Somerville, Mass. 


Charles B. Glenn, the association’s 
new president, was assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in Birming- 
ham from 1909 to 1921, when he 
became superintendent. He is a mem- 
ber of the state textbook commission, 
a former president of the Alabama 
Education Association, and he has 
served upon various commissions of 
the N. E. A. 





*The retiring president automatically be- 
comes the first vice president. 











Preferential Mail Ballot 
for Future Presidencies 


Each member of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators will 
have an actual part in the selectien of 
presidents of that organization through 
the use of an annual preferential ballot, 
owing to the ratification of an amend- 
ment to Article V made by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence. Under the 
new method, each superintendent will 
receive a ballot the September preced- 
ing the convention. On this ballot he 


will list his first, second and third 
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New Orleans Is Gallant Host to Annual 


Department of Superintendence Meeting 
By Arthur B. Moehlman 


From the snow-covered North, the 
rain-soaked East and the sun-drenched 
South, more than 10,000 schoolmen and 
women invaded New Orleans for the 
1937 convention of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association and allied groups. 

Beginning on Thursday with the 
American Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, the Deans of Women and the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, the convention built itself for 
three days into a crescendo with the 
opening of the big meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence at the Sun- 
day vesper services. 

A strange faith in nature and the 
United States government discounted 
any flood possibilities and the great 
Carree spillway, carrying away 160,000 
cubic feet of water per second, did not 
fail. Trains were late and service into 
the convention city was bad. Delays of 
from three to six hours were not un- 
common. 

The glossy green of boxwood and the 
brilliance of the azaleas, already past 
their blooming peak owing to an ad- 
vanced season, were a welcome sight to 
the winter-weary Northerner. New Or- 
leans, with its quaint flavor of bygone 


times carefully preserved for the tourist, 
and its traditional hospitality, greeted 
the schoolmen with a welcome that 
made up for many physical deficiencies. 

On the first days alternate sunshine 
and showers and a high humidity inter- 
fered somewhat with the possible per- 
fect enjoyment of the climate. But by 
Sunday the tail end of a heavy storm 
had swept away the heavy humidity and 
made the weather fair and bracing. 
Conspicuously absent from the lobby 
meetings was any discussion of the 
merits of the California climate. 

While New Orleans did itself proud 
in its endeavor to care for its many 
visitors, it was apparent to schoolmen 
and exhibitors alike that this huge and 
complex convention can be comfortably 
and conveniently cared for in only two 
centers — Atlantic City and Cleveland. 
It was a general lobby consensus that 
future conventions should center in 
these places. 

Unusually fine staff work by Secre- 
tary S. D. Shankland and his efficient 
convention staff provided the usual ex- 
cellent conditions for meetings. 

Meetings early in the week before the 
Department of Superintendence open- 

(Continued on page 42) 





choices for president. The five nomi- 
nees receiving the highest count in the 
preferential ballot will then be voted 
upon in a second mail ballot, the winner 
being declared president on or before 
February 1. 





Sutton Heads A. E. R. A. 


David Sutton, director of finance, 
State Department of Education, Ohio, 
was elected president of the American 
Educational Research Association and 
Prof. William A. Brownell, Duke Uni- 
versity, was chosen vice president. Dr. 
Frank N. Freeman, University of Chi- 
cago, resigned as chairman of the edi- 
torial board but will remain on it. 





Farewell to Department 


When the Department of Superintend- 
ence closed its last meeting at the con- 
vention, it ceased to be. In its stead, 
taking up its work where the Depart- 
ment dropped it, is the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, called 
into being with the ratification of the 
amendment proposing the new name. 





Miss Allyn Heads Deans 


Harriet M. Allyn, dean of Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
was elected president of the National 
Association of Deans of Women. Gladys 
Bell, dean of women, University of 
Denver, was also named an officer. 












Social Thinking Antiquated, 


Says Harry Elmer Barnes | 


“Many a mogul who insists upon a 
de luxe 1937 model Cadillac V-16 motor 
car will cling with the utmost fervor 
to a Constitution, model 1787.” 

Harry Elmer Barnes, editorial writer, 
New York, is speaking before the Tues- 
day morning general session. 

“Only when we come to be as much 
ashamed of an out-of-date idea or in- 
stitution as we are of an outmoded 
bathtub or radio will there be much 
prospect of our taking steps to build a 
civilized social order. 

“Even further, we tend to encourage 
this fatal discrepancy between our mate- 
rial life and our social thinking,’ Mr. 
Barnes states. “We give every conceiv- 
able reward and encouragement to those 
who seek to invent new machines. In 
an age in which we are in desperate 
need of a new social machinery, we per- 
secute, threaten, or even cast into jail, 


those who would invent the new social | 


system which we must have if civiliza- 
tion is to be maintained.” 

The only safe and sane solution of 
our problems is to be found in educa- 
tion, this publicist believes. But it will 
need to be a type of education which 
will courageously come to grips with 
the realities of the second third of the 
twentieth century. It will have to rec- 
ognize that its major function is to lead 
in the building of a new and better 
social order, instead of serving as the 
temporary buttress of a decadent sys- 
tem, the downfall of which would in- 
evitably involve education in the gen- 
eral ruin. 








| 
Atypical Child Still an Enigma 








“What we are doing for the atypical 
child today is limited more by our 
ignorance than by our finances. The 
| dull boy and the genius are still enigmas. 
Rare indeed is the teacher sufficiently 
skilled to reach them.” The foregoing 
statement is made by John L. Stenquist, 
director of the bureau of measurement, 
statistics and research, Baltimore. 


| 
| 
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| Competent to Judge Own 
Qualifications, Says Strayer 


“If we are to build a profession of 
school administration, we of the profes- 
sion will have to set the standard,” de- 

| clared George Drayton Strayer, profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia, in an address before the third 
general session. 

“We who are inside the profession 
will have to determine our code of 
ethics. We of the profession will have 
to distinguish, among all those who 
would enter the profession, those who 
are qualified. And, finally, we shall have 
to accept responsibility for expelling 
from the profession those who violate 
its professional code.” 

Doctor Strayer believes that we have 
rested too long on the assumption that 
these matters would all be taken care of 
for us by laymen. On the basis of a 
sound achievement already made, the 
time has come to notify our public that 
we are competent to judge of the quali- 
fications of our own members. 

If the Department of Superintendence 





Attempt to Determine Whether Teaching 
Is a Craft or Profession Ends in Draw 


More han a craft and less than a 
profession seemed to be the status of 
teaching at the close of the discussion 
on Monday morning, at which C. K. 
Reiff, superintendent of schools, Okla- 
homa City, defined the differences be- 
tween teaching and professions, and Or- 
ville C. Pratt, superintendent of schools, 
Spokane, Wash., advanced his reasons 
for believing that teaching is more than 
a craft. 

There are five basic reasons why 
teaching is not a profession, according 
to Superintendent Reiff. They are a 
lack of the basic knowledges and skills 
required in a stabilized profession; the 


loosely defined personal qualifications of | 


entrants; the intermembership relation- 
ships, which indicate a trend toward 
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professionalism but are perhaps farthest 
from the goal; the negative attitude of 
the public, which supports teaching as 
a craft, and the negative appeal of 
teaching to those who are not teachers. 

Teaching is a craft, admitted Super- 
intendent Pratt, in that it requires the 
acquisition of many skills and _tech- 
niques, but at its best it is more than 
a craft. A skilled teacher attends to 
matters of heat, light and ventilation 
without conscious thought, and senses 
rising restlessness in a group of pupils 
and almost automatically makes the 
adaptations which relieve it. Only the 
' teacher who transcends routine crafts- 
manship, he felt, could deal adequately 


| up a classroom. 











will take such action, Doctor Strayer 
asserted, the time will rapidly come 
when laymen will more certainly recog- 
nize the place of the school executive in 


the administration of schools. But most 
of all, by taking such action the De- 
partment of Superintendence may hasten 
the time when this most important pub- 
lic service will be placed only in the 
hands of those who are professionally 
qualified to serve our society. 

The building of our profession will 
require a still greater devotion of its 
members to scientific inquiry and to the 
mastery of the science f education, 
Doctor Strayer holds. There must be 
developed, as well, a sensitiveness to 
ethical considerations. It may be that 
there will need to be a more certainly 
formalized code of ethics for the guid- 
ance of the members of the profession. 





Holds Women Handicap 
Profession in Upper Grades 


“The greatest handicap of the profes- 
sion, considering it at elementary and 
secondary school levels, is the fact that 
the membership of the profession is 
composed too largely of women, and the 
trend seems to be in that direction.” 

Raymond A. Kent, president of the 
University of Louisville, dropped this 
little bomb into an afternoon discussion 
of the handicaps of the teaching pro- 


| fession. 


| Morrisett, 


Holding that women are emotion- 
ally and psychologically better fitted 
to deal with young children, President 
Kent disputed their majority in the 
upper schools. The high rate of tran- 
sciency among teachers in public schools, 
he feels, has lowered the professional 
status of teaching in the public mind 
and been detrimental to educational 
planning. The high number of children 
to be taught; the lack of an educational 
philosophy, and the restrictions placed 
by the community upon the teacher’s 
activities are further handicaps he ad- 
vanced. 





Schools Should Be Bystanders 


“The schools can set up no social or 
economic system,” said Dr. Lloyd N. 
assistant superintendent of 
schools, Yonkers, N. Y., “but education 
must be ready to criticize the faults of 
existing systems, to recognize the good 
and to cooperate with what promises to 
advance the welfare of society.” Edu- 
cation must stand apart from entangling 


| alliances so that it can view and deal 
| impartially with real life problems and 


with the divergent humans who make | 


encourage youth to fight against evils 
and support new advances. 
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Securing financial support, banishing 
formalism and cultivating a science of 
education—surrounding these subjects is 
a body of divergent conflicting views. 

What educators need to do, in the 
opinion of Dr. Charles H. Judd, head of 
the department of education, University 
of Chicago, is to magnify and emphasize 
their points of agreement on these sub- 
jects. 
on which there is disagreement will be 
seen in reality of secondary or tertiary 
importance. 

“It remains for educators to show 
their faith in their cause and in each 
other by putting the emphasis in the fu- 
ture where it belongs—on major agree- 
ments in theory and in practice,” Doctor 
Judd declared in his address before the 
general session on Tuesday evening. 


Concentrate on Your Major Agreements, 


Not on Differences, Urges Dean Judd | 


If they will do this, the points | 


Doctor Judd first considered teaching | 


and the methods of combating formal- 
ism. All or nearly all of the methods 
now in use are parts of a great onsweep- 
ing movement which in due course will 
accomplish the high purpose that the re- 
formers of 1890 had vaguely in mind. 
Present-day quarrels are the temporary 
incidents of historical progress. 

The same conflicts arise, he pointed 
out, in the science of education. 


Better Managed Publicity 


“In the United States we are at lib- 
erty to experiment, and because of this 
fact and because of our eagerness to 


know whether our experiments are help- | 


ing us to make progress, we have 
evolved techniques for exact measure- 
ment of results. We use scales in hand- 
writing and tests in arithmetic and read- 
ing, and we have developed standards 
to which anyone may appeal in evaluat- 
ing educational procedures. It would 
seem that the science of education ought 
to bind us together in a consolidated 
brotherhood of objective-minded dev- 
otees of a common cause. 

“The facts are such as almost to 
shake one’s confidence in human nature. 
The author of a certain spelling scale 
keeps his audience waiting when he is 
about to present his perfect measure 
while he enumerates all the shortcom- 
ings of earlier scales. 

“One could wish that educators were 
somewhat more tolerant of one another. 
Of course, there should be valiant blows 
struck in defense of every conclusion 
that seems justified by objective evi- 
dence. My plea is that publicity be so 
managed that science shall not suffer 
from disagreements between scientists.” 
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In the matter of school support, Doc- 
tor Judd thinks that educators should 
lay less stress on their theories as to the 
way in which support is to be secured. 

“Educators can legitimately empha- 
size the need of support, but they have 
a right to demand that society and not 
they themselves be responsible for de- 
termining the ways in which support is 
to be secured. 

“If educators assume the whole re- 
sponsibility for making plans for the 
support of the schools and for securing 
the adoption of these plans, they will 
foster lethargy on the part of the pa- 
trons of the schools. 

“It cannot be too urgently contended 
that the patrons of schools must be 
aroused. It will be especially disastrous 
if the lethargy of the patrons goes fur- 
ther than neglect and becomes resistance 
to the domination of the educators. It 
is poor policy to relieve anyone of a 
duty that he should perform.” 


Why Government Has Stepped In 


Doctor Judd thinks educators have 
been conspicuously slow about adjusting 
their differences in the matter of voca- 
tional education. If they had been wise 
in their day and generation, they would 
have long since accomplished what the 
President’s committee is now trying to 
accomplish. 

Another field in which the formula of 
concentrating on agreements can and 
should be applied, according to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago dean, is that of in- 
struction in the social studies. 

Pride of authorship and eagerness for 
prestige are petty distractions which 
have been as fatal to progress as dis- 
agreements with regard to theory, he be- 
lieves. 

The NYA and the CCC were cited as 
instances in which the federal govern- 
ment stepped in and created special 
agencies to make up for deficiencies in 
the educational system. 





Safety Needs Demand New Program 


Lack of precedent in the formation of 
a program of safety education and need 
for experimentation in the field were dis- 
cussed by Agnes Samuelson, Iowa State 
superintendent of public instruction, at 
the meeting of secondary school princi- 
pals. “Do not hesitate to be inventive 
and try out new patterns,” she said, “it 
behooves the school to impress young 
learners with their responsibilities as 
drivers and pedestrians.” 












Radio Covers Convention 
in Series of Broadcasts 


Radio networks marshaled _ their 
forces and descended upon New Orleans 
to cover the doings of the Department 
of Superintendence, with the Columbia 
system broadcasting four special pro- 
grams and the National bringing down 
its Office of Education broadcasts for 
production in the convention city and 
in addition broadcasting one special pro- 
gram. 

The usual Our American Schools pro- 
gram of the Office of Education opened 
the series of broadcasts the Wednesday 
preceding the opening of the convention, 
repeating on Saturday and the follow- 
ing Wednesday. On Friday, Education 
in the News; on Monday, the American 
Education Forum, and on Tuesday, Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy’s Band Instrument 
Lessons completed the schedule of reg- 
ular programs. 

On Tuesday afternoon E. W. Butter- 
field, Connecticut commissioner of edu- 
cation, spoke over the Columbia system 
on “A Year in Education.” Later that 
afternoon a “man on the street” pro- 
gram was produced on the convention 
floor, the announcers working with port- 
able microphones and buttonholing dele- 
gates as they wandered about. 

A panel presentation under the direc- 
tion of A. J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools at Providence, R. I., on the 
unique function of education in Amer- 
ican democracy, was broadcast on Wed- 
nesday morning, and on Thursday after- 
noon a résumé of the highlights of the 
convention was given over the air. 

Closing the list of broadcasts was the 
Thursday evening greeting of the new 
president by the old, under the direction 
of George Bush, superintendent of 
schools at South Pasadena, Calif. 





President E. S. Richardson of 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 








Says School Lunchrooms 
Should Be Board Project 


Should high school lunchrooms or 
cafeterias be operated as an outside 
concession, as a home economics proj- 
ect or as a distinct function of the board 
of education? 

Charles L. Barr, supply commissioner 
of the St. Louis board of education, ad- 
vocates the lunchroom planned and op- 
erated as a board of education function. 
As such, it exemplifies the spirit of 
democracy, operates under a guide of 
economy and guarantees the child the 
best foods scientifically prepared and 
handled. Yet the supervision of the 
pupil while in the lunchroom may still 
remain under faculty control. 

The set-up of a high school lunch- 
room is based primarily on the number 
of pupils to be accommodated and 
whether or not the school is to have a 
continuous session with one, two or 
three lunch periods. 





Year Round Schools to 
Follow Air Conditioning 


Foretelling the time when air condi- 
tioning will turn school buildings into 
year-round educational units, T. C. 
Holy of the bureau of educational re- 
search, Ohio State University, outlined 
present trends in school heating and ven- 
tilation for the Department on Monday 
afternoon. 

The speaker pointed with pride to 
the growing understanding between pub- 
lic health departments and heating and 
ventilating engineers, who have finally 
come together from opposing sides to 
agree that there should be at least 10 
cubic feet of outside air per minute 
per person in a room. Two changes 
Holy particularly cited were the greater 
recirculation of air where mechanical 
systems are used, thus lowering fuel 
costs, and the further use of window 
gravity ventilation in smaller buildings. 

“There is need for a long-time well 
integrated program of research in the 
field in an effort to obtain satisfactory 
answers to the many problems now ex- 
isting,’ Mr. Holy concluded. “Such a 
program should also have another func- 
tion, that of collecting, interpreting and 
making available the results of the many 
studies that have already been made. 
Here is a field important from the 
standpoint of health, comfort and cost 
involved in installation of equipment and 
fuel consumption, in which there is so 
little common agreement that it is ex- 
tremely difficult even to determine the 
trends in the field. These problems must 
be attacked in a systematic manner.” 
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Joseph Hixson Taken by Death 


Joseph H. Hixson, director of school 
buildings and grounds, New York State 
Department of Education, died Mon- 
day, February 15, of post-influenza com- 
plications. For many years he had been 
prominent in the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction and was also 
regional chairman of the National Ad- 
visory Council on School Building 
Problems. 





Local Editor Addreses 
Public Relations Meeting 


Desirability of having persons trained 
in newspaper work or with some 
knowledge of news to serve school sys- 
tems as liaison officers between the 
teacher and the press was discussed by 
George W. Healy, Jr., managing editor 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, at 
the annual dinner of the School Public 
Relations Association at Antoine’s res- 
taurant Saturday night. 

“The average teacher’s knowledge of 
what constitutes news and the average 
newspaperman’s knowledge of the teach- 
er’s problems are limited,’ Mr. Healy 
asserted, “and it is desirable that some 
person or some organization in the large 
school system should bring the two to- 
gether.” 

A. Helen Anderson of Denver, presi- 
dent of the association and supervisor 
of publications, Denver public schools, 
introduced Laurence B. Johnson of 
Newark, N. J., who acted as toastmaster 
for the occasion. 








San Antonio Teachers Get 
Single Salary Schedule 


Teacher participation ih the forma- 
tion of salary schedules has existed in 
San Antonio since 1898, according to 
J. C. Cochran, superintendent of schools. 
A group of teachers and principals or- 
ganized and later received a charter as 
affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor, Sept. 20, 1902. Agitation upon 
the part of citizens caused the group to 
surrender its charter. No activity was 
shown until about 1917 when another 
classroom teachers’ organization was 
founded, but was abandoned in 1920. 

In 1922 the Teachers Council was or- 
ganized. This has continued to exist 
since that date and has done much work 
toward perfecting a single salary sched- 
ule for San Antonio. 

This council has won recognition 
through its achievement of a single sal- 
ary schedule, through the defense of 
contracts given and rescinded which 
were upheld by the courts as_ valid, 
through its recognition by business 
men and civic forces, through its po- 
litical success in that the teachers’ can- 
didate for reelection as state repre- 
sentative this year has no opponent, and 
through the defeat of harmful legisla- 
tion and the promotion of helpful legis- 
lation regarding public education in the 
state. 

Of the four large cities in Texas, San 
Antonio is the only one having a single 
salary schedule based upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. Much of this has 
been due to effective teacher participa- 
tion. 





Need for Federal Aid Is Stressed by 
Council on School Building Problems 


The need for federal aid for school 
buildings and the integration of state 
and national planning was emphasized 
at the eighth annual conference of the 
National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems at its Wednesday 
meeting. 

Speakers at this session included Rob- 
ert H. Randall, consultant state section, 
National Resources Committee; Albert 
P. Shire, Architectural Forum; Dr. 
David E. Weglein, superintendent of 
schools, Baltimore, and Prof. Arthur B. 
Moehlman, University of Michigan. 
Reports of school building progress 
throughout the country were received 
from regional chairmen at the luncheon 
meeting. 

The Council also passed resolutions 
urging that federal aid through grants 





and loans be continued on a permanent 
basis through PWA. 

Raymond V. Long, director of school 
buildings, Virginia, was elected presi- 
dent while the retiring president, Arthur 
B. Moehlman, automatically became 
first vice president. William F. Credle, 
State Department of Education, North 
Carolina, was chosen second vice pres- 
ident and Hans Schmidt, State De- 
partment of Education, Wisconsin, be- 
came third vice president. Leonard 
Power of Washington, was made treas- 
urer and Alice Barrows, Office of Edu- 
cation, was reelected as secretary of the 
Council. 

The council voted to cooperate with 
the Department of Superintendence and 
will hold its 1938 meeting on the Sat- 
urday preceding the big meeting. 
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Sees Better Citizenry 
From Remedial Reading 


“Lack of success in reading may 
cause emotional disturbances in children, 
evidenced in a multitude of ways. The 
educational and emotional maladjust- 
ments of the child tend naturally to un- 
fit him for suitable social relationships, 
resulting in conflicting attitudes and 
emotions.” 

So says Margaret L. White, super- 
visor of elementary English in the 
Cleveland public schools. 

Since such educational, emotional and 
social handicaps, even though corrected, 
may leave lasting scars, much thought 
and energy should be given to preven- 
tive work in reading in an effort to re- 
duce the number of children needing 
remedial work, Miss White recommends. 

Looking toward preventive work, any 
program in reading must have three ob- 
jectives, according to Miss White— 
(1) to teach a child how to read, (2) 
to teach a child what to read and (3) 
to develop in the child a lasting interest 
in reading. 

These objectives may be accomplished 
by giving attention to reading readiness, 
the uses of simple reading material, 
reading on the same level for a longer 
period of time, the use of a variety of 
materials and methods, emphasis upon 
comprehension and enjoyment, teaching 
various types of reading and the use of 
interesting good books. 

“Tt is amazing that the parents and 
teachers who are most concerned with 
the type of associates a child has fre- 
quently give little attention to the type 
of books he reads, and will miss the op- 
portunity of introducing him to worth 
while characters in books,” Miss White 
declared. 

“Often the initiation of purposes 
which govern adult life can be traced to 
books read in childhood.” 





Financing Adult Education 


Will local governing units take over 
the financing of educational programs 
for the out-of-school population that 
have been carried on by the federal 
government during the past few years? 
That is the question posed for the school 
finance division by Charles A. Rice, 
superintendent of schools at Portland, 
Ore. “It is not that a decision should 
be made between educating boys and 
girls, on one hand, and adults on the 
other,” he said. “If a decision must 
be made, the boys and girls would come 
first.” Both are important, however, 
and he urged that taxpayers be con- 
vinced that society will best be served 
if neither is neglected. 
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Dewey Urges More Democratic Dealings 
With Teachers on Part of Administrators 


“My impression is that democratic 
methods of dealing with pupils have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than have demo- 
cratic methods of dealing with members 
of the teaching staff by superintendents, 
principals and supervisors.” 

These are the words of Dr. John 
Dewey, professor-emeritus of Columbia 
University, speaking before the general 
session on Monday evening. Doctor 
Dewey’s subject was “Democracy and 
Educational Administration.” 

“There has been a vital and organized 
movement for securing in schools greater 
freedom from set rigid objectives and 
means in behalf of methods which util- 
ize instead of ignore the individual life- 
experience of children and youth. It 
would be difficult to point to any similar 
organized movement with respect to 
those who teach the children and youth. 

“That there are indications of a 
change I should be the last to deny. 
But on the other hand it would be diffi- 
cult to affirm that they are much more 
than occasional and sporadic. Neverthe- 
less the reasons which hold in the case 
of children and youth apply with greater 
force in the case of teachers, because of 
the greater maturity and wider experi- 
ence of the latter. 


Greater Teacher Participation 


“Tt is this situation that emboldens 
me to raise the question of whether 
there is any problem that better de- 
serves the attentive consideration of ad- 
ministrators than that of the ways by 
which there can be brought about a 
greater and more organic participation 
of teachers in determination of the pol- 
icies regarding both subject-matter and 
methods which finally control school 
administration.” 

The fundamental beliefs and prac- 
tices of democracy are now challenged 
as they have not been since the rise of 
democratic institutions, Doctor Dewey 
asserted. 

In some nations they are completely 
submerged. In other countries there are 
waves of criticism and skepticism re- 
garding the ability of democratic insti- 
tutions to meet the pressing needs of 
social organization, order and security. 

The causes of this great and for the 
most part quite unexpected change are 
complex and vary from country to coun- 
try, in his opinion. But there is one 
cause that seems to operate in all the 
varied revolts against democracy. In 
the countries in which democratic insti- 
tutions existed, the latter were almost 








exclusively political. They were limited 
to forms of government, to parliamen- 
tary institutions. In other important 
forms of social life and social relations 
democratic aims and methods had little 
expression. The movement against po- 
litical democracy is convincing proof 
that it is impossible for political democ- 
racy to be secure when it stands prac- 
tically alone; when it is not buttressed 
by the presence of democratic relations 
in other social institutions; especially in 
industry and education. We cannot have 
undemocratic methods prevail in other 
institutions and yet expect political 
democracy to be founded on a rock. 

“T would not say that the problem 
of democratic educational administra- 
tion is the most important aspect of this 
larger problem,” declared Doctor Dewey 
in conclusion, “but I would say that it 
is one phase of it. 


Some Rethinking Is Necessary 


“What is needed in this country at 
the present time is a rethinking of the 
entire question of our traditional de- 
mocracy in what it involves for all 
forms of human relations. The re- 
thinking which is basic for the intelli- 
gent action which should follow cannot 
be effected in a day or a year. The 
democratic idea itself forbids that it be 
accomplished by any other method than 
common cooperative inquiry and ex- 
perimentation. It is on this account 
that I feel myself privileged to present, 
even in bare outline, to a body like the 
present one this problem of the relation 
of democratic ideals to educational ad- 
ministration.” 





Study of High School Standards 


A progress report on the five-year 
project of a national cooperative study 
of secondary school standards was given 
at New Orleans by Joseph Roemer, 
dean of the junior college and demon- 
stration school, George Peabody College 
for Teachers. Four committees are now 
in the field visiting the 200 representa- 
tive schools that are trying out the ten- 
tative standards. The final year of the 
study will begin next July. It will be 
used in refining the standards and cri- 
teria evolved, preparing work sheets, 
data blanks, information blanks and 
handbooks necessary to the completion 
of the job. By July, 1938, a new set of 
standards to be used in evaluating sec- 
ondary schools will be ready for the 
various regional associations. 








Salaries Will Rise When 
Teacher Requirements Rise 


“The schools of a democracy cannot 
be successfully run by a well meaning 
but transitory group of young women,” 
declares J. Paul Leonard, professor of 
education, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Teaching must be a profession, care- 
fully supervised and amply rewarded, he 
believes. State departments need to 
raise their requirements to keep up with 
the modern requirements for more 
skillful teaching. Every principal and 
superintendent must be held responsible 
for keeping his teachers successful. 

When an _ educational shortage 
teachers results from these changes, as 
it inevitably will, better salaries will 
follow, Doctor Leonard states. 

The teacher-training programs must 
be adjusted to the needs of the profes- 
sion. By the farthest stretch of the 
imagination, Doctor Leonard is unable 
to see why a professional program needs 
to be complicated by collegiate require- 
ments established without relation to 
the professional needs of the pupils. 
There is great need for the recognition 
by the liberal arts college of the func- 
tion it has in preparing many of its stu- 
dents for professional life. 

Good teaching will employ a variation 
of methods, not one method to the ex- 
clusion of all others, and a method ad- 
justed to the function of a school offer- 
ing, according to Doctor Leonard. Every 
teacher should be an experimentalist. 
The modern curriculum movement, 
forcing the teacher to build his own 
teaching organization, has been a great 
help in improving instruction. 


of 


Wanted: A Scientific Theory 


“Educators do not know whether the 


primary goal of the schools should be | 


personal or intellectual development, 
whether the course of study should be 
dictated by the demands of the pupils 
or the demands of society, whether in- 
struction should be based on subjects or 
activities,’ declared Frederick S. Breed, 
University of Chicago. “Philosphy will 


| not necessarily indicate which of these 





opposing views is superior, but it will 
more fully reveal the nature and signi- 
ficance of the foundation upon which 
they are built, the implications of the 
major assumptions with which they 
start, after which values may be more 
intelligently weighed.” 





Teachers Must Learn to 
Understand Human Nature 


Greatest of the many handicaps suf- 
fered by the modern teacher is lack of 
understanding of human nature. 

This is the feeling of W. H. Holmes, 
superintendent of schools, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. A large number of teachers 
come to _ their professional duties 
equipped only on the intellectual side. 

“Teachers deal harshly with neglected 
children who really need sympathy more 
than punishment,’ Doctor Holmes de- 
clares. “If they will take time to study 
home environments, they can deal with 
troublesome pupils much more un- 
derstandingly. The child who comes 
from a maladjusted home is in an emo- 
tional ferment most of the time. Sym- 
pathy and understanding on the part of 
teachers would do much to give such 
children a better attitude toward life. 





Georgian Urges Laboratory Schools 
Social Growth of Children 


to Study 


Laboratory schools can now serve the 
schools of the nation by making a study 
of how children grow and develop, in 
the opinion of Harry A. Little, head of 
the department of education and teacher 
training, Georgia State College for 
Women. 

“We have developed quite accurate 
and complicated methods of measuring 
the achievement of pupils in factual 
material, through standardized tests. We 
can even measure with a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy the mental age of chil- 
dren. But, we have done little in the 
measuring and recording of the growth | 
of children along social lines. We have 
done more in determining certain stages | 


of development than we have in deter- | 
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mining just how this development takes 
place,” says Doctor Little. 

In the training of teachers one of the 
greatest problems is to get prospective 
teachers to see how children develop, 
Doctor Little points out. Teachers are 
usually so full of their particular sub- 
jects that they forget the growth of the 
children. This study should do much 
to help in the training of teachers. It 
should put educational psychology on a 
functional basis and make it a live sub- 
ject. 

Through a control group this may 
help to settle the question as to whether 
or not children who attended laboratory 
schools receive better instruction than 
those in regular schools. 








New Orleans Gallant Host 
to School Superintendents 


(Continued from page 37) 


ing stressed the increasing need for 
guidance and the development of better 
personnel service. The youngest organ- 
ization, The John Dewey Society, held 
its gathering on Saturday afternoon, 
under the chairmanship of Prof. William 
H. Kilpatrick to discuss its first year- 
book on “The Teacher and Society.” 
On Sunday a special meeting paid its 
tribute to Doctor Dewey’s contribution 
to American thought and education. 

The Department of Superintendence 
proper opened with its traditional ves- 
per service on Sunday afternoon, fol- 
lowed in the evening by a four-episode 
pageant by the children of the New Or- 
leans public schools. Three hundred 
Negro children sang well their spirituals 
on Wednesday evening. 

Monday morning and evening were 
devoted to general session and, at the 
latter, Dr. John Dewey was presented 
with an honorary life membership by 
Supt. John A. Sexson, Pasadena, Calif. 

The 1937 Yearbook was presented on 
Tuesday merning after which the an- 
nual business session was held. Officers 
placed in nomination at this time were 
voted on by ballot Wednesday. 

A series of proposed amendments to 
the constitution and by-laws were also 
voted upon at the same time. In ac- 
cordance with legal requirements these 
amendments had been presented at the 
St. Louis meeting by the Committee on 
Long Planned Programs. The first con- 
cerned the change of name from the cur- 
rent to the proposed “American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators.” It 
was carried by more than a two-thirds 
vote. The second chief change provided 
for the election of future presidents by 
means of a preferential ballot. 

An innovation was the appointment 
of an appraisal committee to review the 
program of the convention and to make 
suggestions for improvement. This re- 
port, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Walter D. Cocking, was compiled after 
the convention and will be published. 

Increasing interest appeared to center 
around the afternoon discussion sections 
in which many superintendents were 
able to take part. These meetings were 
devoted largely to technical problems of 
administration, including buildings, fi- 
nance, personnel and management prob- 
lems. 

A complimentary breakfast to the 
visitors under the Dueling Oaks and 
the parade of the Krewe of Nor, part 
of the Mardi Gras, completed the meet- 
ing. 
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Wide Assortment of Products Composes 


Good Exhibit; Some Firms Make Debut 
By Raymond P. Sloan 


Variety as presented in the line-up of 
products at the Municipal Auditorium 
at New Orleans compensated for re- 
strictions in space. 
a condensed display comprising some 
200 exhibits set up on two floors. 

Such physical handicaps notwith- 
standing, it was a good show. If cer- 
tain familiar names were missing there 
were others that have not been repre- 
sented at N. E. A. conventions for sev- 
eral years. Some even took advantage 
of Southern hospitality to make this the 
occasion for their début, thus signifying 
an awakening interest in the potential- 
ities of the school market. 

A late start caused by trains delayed 
from three to four hours because of 
flood conditions slowed things up a bit 
the first day. 
group that the exhibitors greeted when 
the doors first opened. By the first of 
the week, however, having become ac- 
climated over the week-end, the visiting 
school people got into their stride. 

From Waste Baskets to Busses 

The exhibit was characterized by its 
wide assortment of items rather than 
by any significant development that 
might be interpreted as a new trend in 
school equipment. Everything from 
waste paper baskets gayly decorated 
with garlands of flowers to school 
busses done in bright yellow was pre- 
sented. 

Again, book displays in the form of 
libraries enticed the visitor from the 
crowded aisles and offered him brief re- 
spite from eyestrain and foot weari- 
ness. Some of these displays were un- 
usually effective, one featuring a back- 
ground on which the covers to recent 
volumes were reproduced in color. One 
other note before leaving the subject of 
books. It promises to be a dictionary 
year. Several new editions were shown 
for the first time and aroused favorable 
comment. 

Labor-saving devices are always pop- 
ular. That is undoubtedly the reason 
one manufacturer introducing an 
electric blackboard cleaner. Although 
production is scarcely started, reaction 
to the sample on view, which was 
rushed through for the occasion, assures 
its future. It operates by beating and 
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It was a moist and wilted | 


| 
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It was of necessity | 








suction, and is surprisingly simple in its | 
construction. 

While speaking of blackboards, com- 
position blackboards 


at least, green 
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seems to rank first in public favor, par- 
ticularly a soft shade of green which is 
recommended as easy on the eyes. 

The war on noise in school buildings 
continues. Sound treatment received 
new emphasis in this year’s line-up. It 
will soon be old-fashioned to hear even 
a whisper along the corridors. Sound 
treated materials, too, are continually 
getting better looking. 

The play’s the thing. If there ever 
was any doubt about it, a second look 
at modern playground equipment would 
perish the thought. 
spirit is abetted, too, by fountains de- 
signed for group washing. 

One exhibit, in particular, never 
failed to attract—a miniature school 
room to illustrate modern lighting, and 
to show how it is possible to determine 
daylight distribution across the entire 
classroom. 

Schoolroom furniture is going mod- 
ern, believe it or not, with steel tubing 
and all the trimmings, or rather simpli- 
fication. You can sum it up in one 
word, “streamline.” This recalls an- 
other type of equipment that is interest- 
ing—sectional furniture for science 
laboratories. A place for everything, 
and everything in its place, in other 
words, meticulously concealed as_ in 
kitchen cupboards and cabinets. 

Visual instruction equipment holds 
the stage. This is more than a manner 
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J. O. Bengston, president of 
the Associated Exhibitors 


of speech. On platforms, “side-shows’”’ 
were staged to which the visitors were 
cordially invited and at which they 
gained first-hand knowledge of the latest 
developments in this field. Combina- 
tion phonograph-radios are increasing in 
popularity. They may be had in port- 
able sizes as well, all auxiliary, of course 
to the central radio system. 

One thing is sure. The school field 
is going places, that is, if the number 
of travel agencies represented may be 
taken as any criterion, also the number 
of people, notably women, seeking in- 
formation. 

Those who stay home are going places 
too, businessways. It cannot be other- 
wise with such a line-up as that revealed 
“way down in New Orleans.” 





Ayer Tells Weaknesses of 
Social Studies Program 


Just how significant the present posi- 
tion of the social studies is, and how 
dominant a place the social studies will 
hold in the future, are matters of some 
difference of opinion. 

A very considerable group of educa- 
tors in this country believes that the 
social studies should occupy a dominant 
place in the public school curriculum. 
Another considerable group recognizes 
the present importance of the social 
studies but is not inclined to assign the 
social studies a controlling position over 
other studies. Still another group, in- 
cluding probably the majority of class- 
room teachers, is more or less skeptical 
that the new-type social studies will 
measure up to the claims being made. 

The reactions of Fred C. Ayer, pro- 
fessor of educational administration, 
University of Texas, to the social 
studies are: (1) that they are based 








upon a set of educational aims and ob- 
jectives which are essentially ideal; (2) 
that they occupy a vital but problematic 
place in the current curriculum pro- 
gram; and (3) that their appropriate 
development as a part of the new cur- 
riculum is being greatly handicapped by 
undue emphasis on a number of non- 
essential features. 





New Officers for Exhibitors 


The Associated Exhibitors named the 
following officers for the coming year: 
Earle F. Opie, president; J. O. Beng- 
ston, vice president, and Paul L. Crab- 
tree, secretary. The new directors are 
Frank Gregor, Jr., of Ditto, Inc.; H. A. 
Rightmire of J. B. Ford Company, and 
L. B. Rhodes of Lyon Metal Products. 
Eleven hundred members and guests 
witnessed the presentation of the Amer- 
ican Education Award to William Mc- 
Andrew for outstanding service to the 
field of education. 








Rural Schoolmen Study Three Problems— 
Federal Aid, Transportation, Consolidation 


Federal aid, transportation and con- 
solidated schools were the three prin- 
cipal matters discussed by the group on 
rural education at its sessions on Satur- 
day and Monday. 

Dr. Howard A. Dawson, director of 
rural service for the National Education 
Association, said that if Congress failed 
to appropriate $100,000,000 annually to 
aid state educational institutions it 
would be because persons who approve 
the plan “insist on technicalities and 
blame fool ideas.” The important thing 
right now, he believes, is to get the 
federal government to adopt a policy of 
federal aid in education. “There will be 
plenty of time later,” he said, “to 
smooth out the rough spots.” 

The gradual consolidation of smaller 
school units into larger units was advo- 
cated by Edgar L. Morphet, associate 
director of local school units project 
for the Office of Education. “Not that 
I would do away with the one-teacher 
school peremptorily,” he said. “We 
can’t leave youngsters in isolated com- 
munities without education, but some 
way must be worked out gradually to 
eliminate these temporary centers. The 
density of population is no longer the 
important factor in determining ad- 
ministrative school units it once was.” 

The village school is shown as an in- 
creasingly important educational factor 


| in the growth of farmers’ children in 
| the third study of 140 identical village- 
| centered agricultural communities made 
jointly by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Columbia University, 
presented by Edmund deS. Brunner, 
professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

More than half the high school and 
almost one-third of the elementary 
school enrollment in the villages comes 
from the open country. With enroll- 
ment showing a gain of over one-eighth, 
school expenses were one-sixth below 
the level of six years ago; state aid has 
increased as has the proportion of teach- 
ers with college degrees. The curricu- 
lum trend was shown to be toward social 
studies, cultural subjects and vocational 
education, commercial in _ particular. 
Staff losses as compared to 1929 have 
been almost made up, though the num- 
ber of high school graduates continuing 
their education has dropped by almost 
12 per cent. 

County ownership of school busses 
was advocated by Dr. Harry A. Little, 
head of teacher training, Georgia State 
College for Women, with the mainte- 
nance of a central garage where busses 
can be checked periodically, overhauled 
and painted during the summer. He em- 
phasized the employment of intelligent, 
conscientious bus drivers. 





Trained Personnel Needed 


for Adult Education Work | 


“The most intriguing and at the same 
time the most difficult task in the field 
of education.” 

Thus Jesse H. Binford, superintend- 
ent of public schools at Richmond, Va., 
described adult education to delegates 
attending the adult education session. 
With 15 per cent of the adults of his 
city participating in the program, Su- 
perintendent Binford proclaimed its 
lacks in both trained personnel and 
scope, and his belief that expansion of 
the program must await the time when 
a body of workers with specialized train- 
ing will be available for the important 
task. 

The Richmond program, which was 
entirely discontinued in 1933 except for 
one evening high school supported by 
tuition fees, was begun again in 1934 with 
a $10,000 appropriation. At the present 
time a full-time director is in charge of 
the work, with offices in the evening 
high school. This school, incidentally, 


has a staff of fifty instructors and 1,508 
pupils, the majority of whom are en- 
rolled in commercial classes. 
Seventy-three classes are conducted 
in trade and industrial instruction in 
widely scattered sections of the city, 
financed by state appropriations. About 
2,500 adults are enrolled in these. The 
entire program includes 4,200 adult 
whites and Negroes and is administered 
by 126 teachers. In addition to public 
school instruction, the city also has an 
extensive emergency education program 
supported by federal grants. 








Senator Talks on Ending War 


The uselessness of treaties, the dan- 
gers of disarmament, the slowness of 
education as means to end war were 
analyzed by Josh Lee, United States 
senator from Oklahoma, at the general 
session on Monday evening. Govern- 
ment control of munitions, equalization 
of the burden of war and 100 per cent 
profit taxes were his suggestions for a 
quicker end to destruction. 











Work With Prisoners Has 
Rich Reward for Teacher 


N. L. Engelhardt of Teachers College, 
Columbia, points out to those entering 
the teaching profession the importance 
of educational service in correctional 


and penal institutions. In probabiy no 
area of human service can greater good 
be accomplished, he declares. 

Doctor Engelhardt’s remarks before 
the National Council of Education were 
based on the three-year study of educa- 
tional problems of penal institutions for 
youth undertaken by a committee of 
laymen, penologists and educators for 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New 
York. 

The desired socialization and rehabil- 
itation of inmates involves the following 
activities, according to Doctor Engel- 
hardt: 

1. Vocational educational activities 
that will enable the inmate to become 
a self-maintaining member of society. 

2. Activities leading to clearer under- 
standings of modern social and eco- 
nomic problems in order to bring about 
a revision of undesirable attitudes to- 
ward social institutions. 

3. Activities to develop acceptable 
proficiency in essential academic skills. 

4. Activities leading to the stimula- 
tion and development of interest and 
skill in worth while leisure-time activ- 
ities. 

5. Activities leading to the ability to 
get along with people and live coopera- 
tively as members of approved social 
groups. 

No educational program can be pro- 
moted successfully in the penal institu- 
tions except as the educational person- 
nel has a sound basic training and can 
be selected on the basis of the qualifica- 
tions known to be desirable for this 
service, declares Doctor Engelhardt. 

Education must be an integral part of 
the organization for administration in 
every institution, he believes. Each 
member of the employed personnel, 
from the warden down to workers in all 
of the areas of the institution, must 
have frequent opportunity for interpret- 
ing the functions of education and for 
learning definitely what is being at- 
tempted though the program. 





Kilpatrick Will Retire 

Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has an- 
nounced the retirement as of June, 1937, 
of Prof. William H. Kilpatrick from 
active teaching. Doctor Kilpatrick, 
widely known as one of the ablest teach- 
ers at the institution, has reached the 
retirement age of sixty-five years. 
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Finds Vocational Education 
Tool Against Unemployment 


“Unemployment, with its accompany- 
ing hardships—poverty, misery and 
crime—cannot be permanently reduced 
without a comprehensive plan for voca- 
tional training as a preventive and 
remedial measure. 

“The Committee on Social and Eco- 
nomic Security Legislation recognized 
the fact that an economic and social 
cripple, though not so appealing to our 
sympathies, is just as great an economic 
and social problem as a physical cripple. 
The federal appropriations authorized 
under the terms of the George-Dean Vo- 
cational Act provide the preventive and 
remedial means to carry out more fully 
the ultimate objectives of the present 
federal Social Security Act, on the the- 
ory that ‘an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.’ ” 

George R. Hambrecht, state director 
for vocational education, Madison, Wis., 
addressing the Department on Monday 
afternoon, went on to express his hope 
that an adequate part-time school pro- 
vision of not less than 144 hours per 
year would be provided for all inden- 
tured apprentices. 

“T am assured,” he said, “that the 
Office of Education will cooperate with 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training and will encourage the several 
states to utilize George-Dean federal 
aids to the full extent they are needed 
to promote and maintain adequate local 
school courses to accompany the period 
of apprenticeship.” 

In order to assure adequate and equal 
educational opportunity for all of our 
people, youth and adult, rural and ur- 
ban, employed and unemployed, joint 
participation by federal, state and local 
governments is essential, Mr. Ham- 
brecht pointed out. 





Educate, Not Legislate 
for Tenure, Says Gerling 


“Problems that cannot be ignored 
arise in the formulation and application 
of tenure laws,” H. J. Gerling, superin- 
tendent of schools at St. Louis, told 
listening delegates. “Supplementary pro- 
visions, legislative and administrative, 
are required if they are to achieve their 
purpose.” 

Among these provisions, as he out- 
lined them, were a carefully devised plan 
of teacher selection to secure the ap- 
pointment of teachers worthy of perma- 
nent tenure; an effective plan for 
dismissing teachers who become ineffi- 
cient or unfit after employment; ade- 
quate provision for retirement in old 
age; precautions against possible malad- 
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ministration of probationary periods; 
adequate provisions for promoting pro- 
fessional growth through promotion of 
salary advancement, and adequate means 
for financing a permanent tenure salary 
schedule. 

“With the highest regard for the ob- 
jectives to be obtained by tenure laws,” 
he continued, “one is forced to the con- 
clusion that such laws should be en- 
acted only for communities that are 
ready for them, and only in connection 
with such other provisions as will ensure 
the full realization of their purposes and 
the avoidance of their forfeitures. 

“The true objective in teacher ten- 
ure,” Superintendent Gerling pointed 
out, “is retention of good teachers, irre- 
spective of political, religious or other 
nonprofessional consideration. Such a 
goal will scarcely be realized through 
measures unsuited to the community in 
which they are to be in force.” 





Essentials of Safety Program 


The essentials of a good program of 
safety education, based upon the experi- 
ences of the safety commission of Mil- 
waukee, were presented to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence on Monday af- 
ternoon by William Knoelk, assistant 
superintendent of Milwaukee schools. 
The problem, he points out, is broader 
than just the matter of traffic safety. 
Methods of instruction in teaching 











Norman R. Crozier of Dallas 


proper safety habits are more important 
than achievement testing on detailed 
phases of fact or information. Re- 
straint, judgment and alertness are more 
important than skills that lead to 
jauntiness. It is not a matter of auto- 
mobile construction as much as a matter 
of yielding willingly to regulations; not 
so much full knowledge as an aware- 
ness of the problem and a wish to solve 
it. The job of the schools is to train 
persons to know when to shift, let in 
the clutch, or apply the brake, and to 
do them at that time. 





Vocational Guidance Association Learns 


Why Employer Refuses Certain Applicants 


When an employer with a job va- 
cancy scrawls “Not the type” on an ap- 
plicant’s blank, that applicant falls into 
one of three divisions, Beatrice Candee 
of the New York State Employment 
Service told members of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association at their 
meeting on February 18. 

The applicant is a person whose quali- 
fications are counteracted by the em- 
ployer’s knowledge that he would per- 
sonally dislike the applicant; he is an 
individual who would not fit into the 
organization without disrupting the 
unity and morale of the staff; he is a 
person whom the employer would not 
care to have represent his department. 

Discussing overcrowding and _ short- 
ages in various fields, Dr. Robert Hop- 
pock, assistant to the director of the 
National Occupational Conference, New 
York, predicted a shortage of skilled 
workers in the building and metal 
trades, a need for tinsmiths, electric 
wiremen, machinists, tool and die 
makers, social workers and public health 








workers. Diesel engineers and me- 
chanics, foresters and air stewardesses 
are no longer in any demand. 

Dr. Edwin A. Lee, director of the 
National Occupational Conference, gave 
the delegates to the American Council 
of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
and the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, holding a joint meeting on 
Wednesday, a ten-point program. 

Among the objectives of the program 
were cooperation between industrial, 
governmental and educational agencies; 
more research; higher standards of 
training and certification for guidance 
and personnel workers; a realization 
that training and placement of young 
persons is a broad social question rather 
than an internal administrative problem. 

Doctor Lee asks that school pupils 
be offered a sufficient range of curricular 
opportunity to meet specific educational 
needs, pointing out that the key to any 
effective program in occupational ad- 
justment resides in superintendents and 
principals of schools. 
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Shocked at Poor Showing of Pupils of 
Greater Boston in Arithmetic Tests 


The job of teaching arithmetic is so 
poorly done that it is almost inexcusable, 
in the opinion of Dr. G. M. Wilson of 
Boston University. 

Doctor Wilson reports on a study in- 
volving the testing of 18,000 school chil- 
dren in Grades 6, 7 and 8 in metro- 
politan Boston. The study was based on 
the assumption that the simpler arith- 
metic involved in the four fundamental 
processes is sufficiently useful to justify 
complete mastery. These four processes 
cover 90 per cent or more of the ordi- 
nary figuring of adults. 

The corrective load should be defined 
in terms of the percentage of pupils who 
make any mistakes in these simple tests, 
Doctor Wilson declares. Here are the 
results that he found so disappointing: 

If perfect scores on these simple tests 
are insisted upon, 86.7 per cent of the 
children need corrective work in addi- 
tion. 

For subtraction, the median corrective 
load is 82.7 per cent. 


W. Va. Reorganization to 
Pay Own Way in Six Years 

West Virginia’s county unit law abol- 
ishes 54 independent and 344 magisterial 
school districts. The school systems of 
each county must be reorganized on a 
countywide basis. 

Richard E. Hyde, acting director of 
the division of information and _sta- 
tistics, State Department of Education, 
reported at New Orleans on the survey 
made by the state department for each 
county school system. 

The proposed reorganization will re- 
duce the number of elementary schools 
in the state from 3,886 to 2,618, and the 
number of high schools from 369 to 227. 

According to Mr. Hyde, this reorgan- 
ization will mean the outlay of $10,775,- 
000 for new buildings. Total operating 
costs of the schools will be reduced by 
$2,000,000 annually, occasioned mostly 
by reductions in personnel. Even con- 
sidering the added transportation costs, 
the reorganization will more than pay for 
itself in six years. 


Favors Detroit Reading Test 


A. C. Senour, assistant superintend- 
ent at East Chicago, Ind., favors the 
Detroit First Grade Intelligence Tests 
as the reading readiness measuring in- 
strument with beginning pupils. A com- 
parison made last year between it and 


For multiplication, it is 97 per cent. 

For short division, it is 88 per cent 
and for long division, 91.9 per cent. 

“The startling results of this study are 
due partly to the method of tabulating,” 
Doctor Wilson explains. “In the past it 
has been customary to accept grades of 
75 per cent as satisfactory. Such grades 
are not satisfactory in simple tool ma- 
terial. What is wanted are perfect scores 
in simple tasks.” 

The fifteen towns and cities involved 
in this study come within the area 
which Courtis in his studies years ago 
recognized as outstanding. 

“We have permitted children to make 
errors and still go forward as if nothing 
had happened,” states Doctor Wilson. 
“Entirely new standards are needed and 
a new teaching plan. Children are not 
taught in specific detail every fact and 
every process. Nor are they taught to 
check their work so that they know be- 
fore they leave an example that the an- 
swer is correct.” 


the more recently devised Metropolitan 
Readiness Tests showed that neither test 
appeared to have a superiority in in- 
dicating readiness. Five considerations 
led him to continue with the Detroit 
test: (1) ease of administration, (2) 
shorter time consumption, (3) ease in 
scoring, (4) lesser price of test forms 
and (5) long continued local use. 


Students With Low Ability 
Get Modified Curriculum 


Daniel D. Feder, University of Lowa, 


described an experiment in individualized 


curriculum adjustment for students low 
in scholastic aptitude. 
Studies of eight years of scholastic 


| achievement at the University of lowa 


were made to determine those areas in 


| which students low in scholastic ability 


achieve their greatest success. Armed 
with these results and the conclusions 
of related studies, a faculty committee 
undertook to advise these students in 
registering throughout their first year. 
Advisers were furnished with high 
school records, pertinent background in- 
formation, and the University of Iowa’s 


Qualifying Examination records. 


The experiment is now in its second 


| year. Results for the first year suggest 


that a liberalizing of the traditional lib- 


eral arts program can be made profit- 


ably for students of low ability, accord- 
ing to Doctor Feder. 











"What Would You Do If—" 


A sort of “I’ve Got Your Number” 
method of predicting tedcher success 
was reported on in a preliminary way 
by J. B. Paul, director of the bureau 
of Research, Iowa State Teachers 
College. 

A number of concrete problem sit- 
uations, similar to those a teacher 
ordinarily meets, together with four 
solutions having varying degrees of 
merit for each, are being assembled. 
Candidates for teacher training will 
differ in their ability to handle such 
situations, and it is thought that such 
individual differences may be indices 
of later success in teaching. 











"Abolish Teachers College 
on Undergraduate Level" 
The complete elimination of so-called 
teachers’ colleges on the undergraduate 
level was urged by Rhey Boyd Parsons, 
Florida State College for Women, based 


| on findings made in a study of teacher 


education in Tennessee. 

In recent years many normal schools 
have attempted to attain academic ac- 
ceptability by converting themselves into 
so-called teachers’ colleges, but it is an 
obvious fact that they have been only 
partially successful, Doctor Parsons de- 
clared. 

The separate teaching training institu- 
tion on the undergraduate level remains 
an uncoordinated unit in the American 
system of higher education, he believes. 





New Tests of Pupil Behavior 
Prospects are bright that within a few 


| years some new and reliable tests will 


be constructed for the cardinal objec- 
tives of progressive elementary educa- 
tion. So thinks Dr. J. W. Wrightstone 


| of Teachers College, Columbia, who re- 


ported at New Orleans on certain new 
tests still in the experimental stage. The 
new tests are constructed in terms of 
behavior units and changes in children 
and in the objectives of the program. 





Reading Tests Evaluated 


Four of the most frequently used 
reading tests were considered by Ruth 
Strang of Teachers College, Columbia, 
in terms of their (1) reliability, (2) 
validity, (3) relation to other factors, 
(4) extent of use, (5) diagnostic value 
and (6) student’s subjective reaction to 
them. Two new types of reading tests— 
a long passage reading test and an in- 
dividual test—should be developed, in 
her opinion. 
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It Takes Intelligence 
to Evaluate Intelligence 


Naive acceptance of test scores at 
their face value is slowly being replaced 
by deeper, more serious evaluation, as- 
serts S. A. Courtis, University of Michi- 
gan. To make tests is relatively easy 
but to interpret them is difficult. 

Today we have evidence that many 
factors combine to determine scores, Dr. 
Courtis declares. Chief among these are 
age, sex, intelligence, emotional states, 
levels of development, training, effort, 
adjustment to special conditions. 

Dr. Courtis finds the conclusion ines- 
capable that no score in a single test 
can be made to yield any information 
that is of value. Long-time records of 
repeated testing are essential to adequate 
evaluation. 





Better Exams Improve 
Teaching at Minnesota 


Improved examinations mean im- 
proved instruction, it is believed at the 
University of Minnesota after five years 
of experimentation. 

Assistant Dean Alvin C. Eurich of 
the college of education told the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association 
the steps in the experimental project. 

At Minnesota an examination coun- 
selor and an examination assistant work 
with the instructor in translating in- 
structional objectives into terms of spe- 
cific behavior problems. 

A large number of examination items 
are prepared, they are selected and ar- 
ranged and new techniques are devel- 
oped for the observation of changes 


in behavior that cannot be viewed 
through written examinations. 
After the examinations are formu- 


lated, they are given at the beginning of 
the course. The results show the in- 
structor what the students have achieved 
before they come to him. He then 
builds his course on that foundation. 

When the examinations are given at 
the close of the course, the instructor 
discovers the segments of his teaching 
that have been effective. 

Finally a comprehensive examination 
is given some time after students have 
completed the course, and the analysis 
reveals the residue of achievement that 
remains following a period of forgetting. 





Activity Program vs. Drills 


May not scientifically planned drills 
and exercises, competently managed, be 
just as effective as are activity programs 
in the development of so-called character 
and personality traits, better personality 





I. N. Madsen of the State Normal 
School, Lewiston, Ida., has an idea that 
the reason activity programs have rated 
so high in experimental comparisons is 
that all of the various kinds of “tradi- 
tional” schools—good, bad and indiffer- 
ent—have been lumped together. 





Surveys Citizenship Education 


“Good citizenship education is found 
only where a generally good educational 
program is found. Not only is the pro- 
gram of social education inseparable 
from the whole of the curriculum but 
one is a corollary of the other.” Henry 
Harap of the bureau of educational re- 
search, Ohio State University, found out 
the foregoing in making a survey of the 
outstanding courses in citizenship educa- 
tion. When such courses are effective, the 
emphasis throughout is upon contempo- 
rary, real problems. Controversial ques- 
tions are faced fearlessly and frankly. 
The pupil assumes a position of im- 
portance and the teacher becomes a 
judicious guide. A large share in making 
plans and coming to decisions is given 
to the pupils. Fact learning is replaced 
by socially real situations. 





Scaled Scores for Achievement Tests 


A system of scaled scores for achieve- 
ment tests was presented by John C. 


| Flanagan of the American Council on 


| Education’s 


cooperative test service. 
This system represents an attempt to 
gain both technical precision and simpli- 


| fied interpretation for present day tests. 
| The procedure indicated by Mr. Flana- 


| gan calls for (1) 


equality of units 


throughout the scale and (2) a common 


scale for all tests. 





Liberal Teachers Better 
Informed Than Others 


Teachers with progressive or reform- 
ist temperaments have a greater knowl- 
edge of public problems. 

That is one conclusion reached in a 
national survey of the opinions of junior 
and senior high school teachers on cur- 
rent social, political, economic and edu- 
cational issues. 

The survey was made by the John 
Dewey Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion and Culture. Dr. George W. Hart- 
mann of Teachers College, Columbia. 

East, West, Middle West or South— 
there was relatively little difference in 
liberalism in various states. 

Democratic teachers were somewhat 
more liberal than Republicans, and So- 
cialist teachers considerably more pro- 
gressive than either. Urban teachers 
were slightly more liberal than rural 
ones, but their superiority in informa- 
tion was more pronounced. 

Socialist teachers received the highest 
salaries, Republicans next and Demo- 
crats lowest of all. The correlation be- 
tween age and attitude was zero, as was 
the relation between liberalism and the 
grade level of instruction. 





Objective Tests in Reorganization 


The college of liberal arts of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville has just brought to 
a close a five-year program of drastic 
curriculum reorganization. The objective 
test played a major part in the evalua- 
tion of this reorganization.” The uses 
that were made of the test within the 
program, as well as its application in 
surveying the total program, were de- 
scribed by Dean J. J. Oppenheimer. 








Do Broken Homes Specialize in Bad Boys? 








Broken homes and unsympathetic 
parents have much to answer for. 

Forty-three per cent of the “bad” 
boys in one six-year high school come 
from broken homes. Only 13 per cent 
of the good boys come from such homes. 

In the same school not a single boy 


| with desirable behavior has strained re- 


lations with his parents. One-third of 
the boys with undesirable overt behavior 
experience strained relations with their 
parents. 

These are some of the more significant 


| findings reported by C. O. Mathews of 





| Ohio Wesleyan University in a study 
| made in a typical rural community. 


The thirty boys showing the most un- 


adjustment and less emotional tension? | desirable overt behavior on the Hag- 
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| 





gerty-Olson-Wickman schedules were 


| compared as to home conditions, per- 


sonality adjustment and many intellec- 
tual, physical, social and emotional traits 
with boys with desirable behavior. 

These thirty boys were, on the aver- 
age, chronologically older, intellectually 
duller and were doing poorer school york 
than the boys whose behavior was more 
desirable. 

Physically, the bad boys possessed 
greater competitive strength and were 
higher in masculinity. Socially, they 
were more talkative, self-assertive and 
critical. Emotionally, they were moodier, 
more explosive in the face of frustra- 
tions and more easy going and carefree 
in respect to worries. 
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Happy to Say 


About WILLIAM McANDREW 





To WILLIAM McANDREW, teacher, administrator, lecturer, prophet, 
elder statesman, letter-writer-extraordinary, sometime artist, author and 
editor, went the annual award of the Exhibitors’ Association for outstand- 
ing services to education. Never has this organization chosen a more 
colorful personality! Since his undergraduate days, when he used to write 
notes to faculty members concerning the value of their courses, to the 
twilight of his professional career, William McAndrew stands forth as one 
of the quaintest, strongest and most rugged individualists in public educa- 
tional activity. 


SMALL-TOWN superintendent, high school teacher, high school prin- 
cipal, assistant and associate superintendent in New York City and super- 
intendent in Chicago, his institutional career covered a span of forty-two 
very active years. Whenever he taught or administered, there were certain 
to be stimulating activity and growth. His annual reports were unique in 
educational literature. After retiring he turned to editing the Educational 
Review and writing for The Nation’s ScHoots, becoming noted for his 
quaint book reviews, his pungent but kindly humor, and his general fear- 
lessness. He never misses a copy deadline! 


His unusual strength of character and bulldog tenacity in maintaining 
his principles and even more casual beliefs were seldom apparent to the 
casual observer, possibly because a stiff chin has always been disguised by 
mild whiskers, and also because of an innate modesty seldom found these 
days. He has strong likes and dislikes and never hesitates to express them. 
He is a real democrat and detests swank or “front.” Refreshingly honest, 
he takes much pleasure in puncturing “stuffed shirt” pomposity. He also 
dislikes to have his picture taken, even when it costs nothing, a real test 
of character for one of Scotch descent. 


To PROTECT himself against photographers, he early joined (and is 
suspected of having organized) the society of The Blades of Grass. Its 
ritual includes the taking of a perpetual oath against being photographed. 
On the few occasions that the camera boys have caught him unawares, 
he closed his eyes. 


As A correspondent of the old school, his quaint and unusual letters 
are embellished with crayon drawings of a quality that show real car- 
tooning ability. He is a collector of no mean ability, specializing in 
committee and hotel stationery. Close friends agree that many hostels 
of former days now exist only in the McAndrew letterhead collection. Un- 
like the usual collector, he actually uses these priceless antiques when 
writing to friends. 


Ir WAS therefore extremely fitting that the Associated Exhibitors, by 
democratic ballot, nominated him for its annual award. Fortunately he 
was able to go to New Orleans to receive it—A. B. M. 





Without consulting him William 
McAndrew's page has been ap- 
propriated this month for pur- 
poses of portraiture. To the left 
is a word sketch of the winner of 
this year's American Education 
Award, and above is an unau- 


thorized photograph of him. 
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THE SCHOOL PLANT 





Spotlight on Personality 


HE building of a new high 
school at Lake Forest, IIl., is the 


first step in decentralizing the 
secondary school system of the large 
Deerfield-Shields township district. 
The district includes the following 
North Shore suburbs of Chicago: 
Highland Park and Ravinia, Lake 
Forest, Highwood, Deerfield, Lake 
Bluff and Bannockburn. 

The new building brings the high 
school nearer the homes and has al- 
ready resulted in larger enrollment 
and more local satisfaction. Many 
parents of this community were them- 
selves prepared for college in small 
schools, public or private, and do not 
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favor for their children preparatory 
schools that enroll thousands of pu- 
pils. Many families have taken up 
residence in one of these suburbs so 
that their children may enter a pub- 
lic school, and yet escape attendance 
at the very large high schools of the 
metropolis. 

The plan was based on the results 
of a thorough study of the most ad- 
vanced teaching methods and educa- 
tional trends as well as upon a wide 
survey of the newest and finest 
schools of the country. Several edu- 
cational authorities of distinction 
were consulted, and more than a score 
of high schools were visited by the 





superintendent, board of education, 
architects or teachers. 

The building, which houses 650 
pupils, is fully fireproofed, and stands 
on a 22-acre tract, with generous pro- 
vision for an athletic field with foot- 





been provided by Messrs. 


| 
| Material for this article has 
| James Ticknor and Stanley An- 
derson, of Anderson & Ticknor 
| Co., Inc., architects, Lake For- 
| est, Ill., and Richard L. Sand- 
| wick, superintendent, Deerfield- 
| Shields Township High School 
| District at Highland Park, Ill. 
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‘Science laboratory and lecture room(above) 
are combined. The laboratory of industries 
(right) is divided into sections. Below is 
the library, paneled in butternut wood. 
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Plans of the first (below), second and third floors 
of the new high school at Lake Forest, Ill. Ad- 
joining each classroom is a small conference room 
for personal interviews with pupils. Each teacher 
is an adviser for twenty-five or thirty pupils and 
these conference rooms are designed to carry 
out this advisory program. A small supplementary 
workroom in connection with each pair of class- 
rooms gives accommodations for the new activ- 
ity program. These are two of the outstand- 
ing departures from the traditional school. 
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ball, baseball, track, tennis, girls’ 
hockey and other sports. It gives 
room also for the experimental work 
of a garden club and for biology 
classes within the school. Total cost 
of acreage, building and equipment 
was $716,606.53. Provision is made 
to double the present capacity by 
contemplated future additions. 

A long grassy slope leads up to the 
building, which is of Georgian archi- 
tecture with roof of mellow tile sur- 
mounted by numerous chimneys, and 
which looks more like a Georgian 
mansion than an educational institu- 
tion. The main building is of Wis- 
consin limestone with wings of brick. 

Personality development is a fea- 
ture of the school. Each teacher is 
also the adviser of twenty-five or 
thirty pupils meeting three periods a 
week. These groups meet in the 
teacher’s classroom. Frequent per- 
sonal interviews with advisees is made 
possible during these periods by a 
small conference room, containing 
desk and file. One of these conference 
rooms is connected with every class- 
room. 

The school gives accommodations 
to the new activity program in class- 
room work by providing a small sup- 
plementary work room in connection 
with each pair of similar classrooms. 
Here there is opportunity for smaller 
groups to do work in advance of the 
class, or for those who need to receive 
additional drill, or those who must 
make up work missed through ab- 
sence. In it are found supplementary 
books, materials and tools for con- 
structive work. Committees also meet 
to plan and execute cooperative en- 
terprises. Thus a richer experimental 
program can be provided than is or- 
dinarily possible in the traditional 
school. 

The classrooms were planned by 
committees of teachers in the old 
school at Highland Park from which 
the new school branched. Every room 
is suited to its particular work, and 
every room grows out of teachers’ ex- 
perience. It is planned down to the 
minutest details, even to Venetian 
blinds for regulating light. 

The main three-story section 
houses the administrative office and 
general classrooms. On the first floor 
near the main entrance is the public 
office, the principal’s office and 
smaller offices. The bookstore is in 
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Art room, the entire wall of which is made to receive thumbtacks. 


this central place where books and 
supplies are sold through a sliding 
window to pupils lined up in the wide 
corridor. 

The art room, two language rooms 
and two commercial rooms are on this 
floor; also a small audience room with 
lighted stage for classroom plays and 
pageants growing out of English, for- 
eign languages and history work. It 
is acoustically treated. This room is 
also used for various social functions. 
One of the two small dressing rooms 
adjacent to its stage is also a kitchen- 
ette for use on social occasions. 

The clinic with nurse’s office, wait- 
ing room and rest room is on the first 
floor near the main office. Adjacent 
to this is the rest room for women 
teachers. 

On the second floor is a handsome 
library with butternut wood paneling 
and fireplace with a wood paneled 
chimney breast. All of the specially 
designed furniture is also of butternut 
wood. Paneling, furniture, attractive 
chandeliers and handsome window 
draperies combine to give the room 
great charm. Adjoining the library is 
a room with a long table for commit- 
tees and debaters; the other end of 
the room is used by the librarian for 
her work of cataloguing. Next to the 
library and interconnecting by means 
of two doors is the study hall. Eng- 
lish and social science rooms are lo- 
cated near the library, and mathe- 
matics rooms are also on this floor. 


At one end of the second floor over 
the foyer of the auditorium-gymna- 
sium are the boys’ club rooms. Men 
teachers are also provided with a rest 
room or lounge. 

The third floor of the main build- 
ing, not yet fully developed and 
equipped, provides space for a large 
cafeteria and kitchen. The former is 
so completely separated from the 
latter as to provide a study hall free 
from the noise and odors of the 
kitchen. The line of pupils entering 
the cafeteria will be provided with 
hand washing apparatus. There will 
be a dining room for smaller groups, 
such as athletic teams and French 
speaking groups. 

On this floor is the music room 
with small practice rooms adjoining 
and with walls and ceiling acousti- 
cally treated. 

The north wing houses the athletic 
activities of the school. There is a 
combination gymnasium and audi- 
torium with floor area, 60 by 100 
feet, and a standard high school bas- 
ketball court. The large gymnasium 
is divided by means of a movable 
partition into two smaller gymna- 
siums — one for boys, the other for 
girls. Audiences at games are seated 
on both permanent and folding 
bleachers. The latter pull out from 
the wall as needed. 

In addition to locker rooms, show- 
ers, rest room, rubbing room and 
coaches’ rooms, there is also a correc- 
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tive gymnasium on the basement 
floor. The fact that the ground slopes 
away to the north gives long windows 
and abundant light to the corrective 
gymnasium. The basement under the 
main building provides an indoor 
track for winter practice. 

The swimming pool is adjacent to 
the gymnasium with tall windows and 
a southern exposure. The pool, 75 by 
25 feet, has seating accommodations 
for 150 spectators in a space raised 
above the pool level and commanding 
a complete view. The ceiling of the 
natatorium is acoustically treated. 

On the first floor of the north wing 
directly east of the pool is the lab- 
oratory of industries. It provides for 
the study of various industries with 
incidental laboratory work in each. 
The mechanical drawing room, plan- 
ning room and print shop are glassed 
off from the main room. In the main 
room, provision is made for wood 
work, sheet metal work, machine shop, 
foundry and ceramics, and on a mez- 
zanine above one side of the main 
floor, for textiles, painting and assem- 
bling. 

On the second floor of the north 
wing are the science laboratories, 
foods laboratory and the textile lab- 
oratory for home economics classes. 
The science laboratories are so ar- 
ranged as to provide for lecture or 
recitation and laboratory work in the 
same space. Each such laboratory has 
a conference room and a smaller 
workroom, as already explained. 

The broadcasting equipment of the 
school is an interesting feature. A 
small room adjacent to the public 
office holds the central equipment 
with microphone and panel switch- 
board connecting with all rooms, with 
any one room or any combination of 
rooms. This enables pupil or teacher 
to speak or to deliver a radio or elec- 
trically recorded program as desired. 
The principal can speak from his own 
office to any teacher and receive re- 
ply; and he can listen in to any 
recitation or give directions to pupils 
in absence of the teacher. There is 
also a microphone in the gymnasium 
and auditorium, and the football field 
can be connected with the same 
amplifying system. 

What practical uses has such a sys- 
tem? All announcements are much 
more sure and clear than typed bulle- 
tins, besides requiring less time. It 
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enables the principal to have his 
school in hand at all times. Perhaps 
a new teacher is in charge of study 
hall. The principal tunes in to hear 
whether or not the room quiets down 
at the bell. 

Or perhaps a pupil is wanted during 
the recess period; he may be any- 
where from basement to attic, but the 
voice reaches him at once. A girl has 
left her wrist watch on the shelf in 
the lavatory during the last period of 
the day, and just before school dis- 
misses she reports its loss. Instantly 
the word to that effect goes to all 
rooms. Hall guards are asked to re- 
port any person or persons in the 
vicinity of the girls’ lavatory. In the 
library a girl rises: 

“Miss D—, I found the watch. It 
is in my locker. I meant to bring it 





to ‘lost and found’ when school was 
dismissed.” 

“T’m glad you found.it, Alice. But 
you should have taken it at once to 
the office before coming here.” 

Then there are frequent educa- 
tional radio programs of value to 
some department of the school. When 
the president speaks, the whole school 
can listen. When the pupils pass to 
assembly, they may march to the 
music of some inspiring band. So 
this feature is one that, once installed, 
can hardly be dispensed with. 

The coloring, the style of equip- 
ment and the general architectural 
effects of the building give a beauty 
to the interior seldom found in a pub- 
lic school. Invariably the many vis- 
itors declare it to be handsomest 
school they have ever seen. 





Safely to the School Door 


ACH school day a fleet of 80,000 

busses drive a combined total of 
1,000,000 miles transporting 1,500,- 
000 boys and girls to and from school 
and home, according to a study of 
safety in pupil transportation which 
has been conducted by the research 
division of the National Education 
Association and is published in its 
Research Bulletin. 

Generally speaking, pupil trans- 
portation has been conducted with 
few serious accidents. There is, how- 
ever, no source for complete and re- 
liable information regarding such ac- 
cidents. Such information as was ob- 
tainable showed a wide variance in 
district records. For example, one 
district transported 1,000 pupils a 
day in seventeen busses for seven- 
teen years without an accident in 
which a child was injured. In an- 
other district, between Oct. 18, 1934, 
and Jan. 24, 1935, there were ten 
accidents, in most of which children 
were injured. 

That no school bus is safer than 
the driver who operates it is amply 
illustrated by the detailed histories of 
these two districts. Among the 
recommendations regarding the selec- 
tion of a bus driver are that he hold 
a regular driver’s license and either a 
chauffeur’s or bus driver’s license; 


that he pass special driving tests; 
that his age be between twenty-one 
and fifty-five, and that he pass a 
thorough physical examination, in- 
cluding tests of vision and hearing. 

The best driver may not be able to 
avoid an accident if his bus is in 
poor condition. Brakes, lights and 
tires should be inspected. At speci- 
fied intervals the bus should be over- 
hauled by a competent mechanic. 
Vehicles used should be large enough 
to eliminate overcrowding, small 
enough so that size is no hazard, and 
strong enough to withstand turnover. 
They should have four-wheel brakes 
and safety glass, with protective 
grilles or screens at the windows. An 
emergency exit should be located on 
the left side at the rear. Traffic guard 
rails, bumpers, fire extinguishers and 
first aid kits should be standard 
equipment. The paint job should be 
distinctive, and the words, “school 
bus,” prominently displayed. 

Loads should never be larger than 
the rated capacity. Speed should be 
restricted to a maximum of about 30 
miles per hour and the bus required 
to come to a full stop at all railroad 
crossings. Pupils should be received 
and discharged only at specified sta- 
tions, where, if necessary, shelters 
should be erected. 
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This School “Doubles Up” 


By CHESTER A. MOODY 


OON after taking office as super- 
intendent of schools in Concord, 

N. H., it became necessary for 

me to prepare for presentation by the 
board of education to the annual 
school meeting a statement calling for 
an appropriation for a new elemen- 
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tary school building in East Concord. 
The new building which was con- 
templated was to replace a two-story, 
four-room structure which was more 
than sixty-five years old. 
The proper approach to two prob- 
lems—how large a building to recom- 


mend, and how large an appropriation 
to ask for—appeared to be a study 
of the pupil enrollment over as long 
a period of years as the figures were 
available. 

This study was made, and after 
casting out all the variables causing 
inflation or deflation of the enroll- 
ment during any period, such as the 
closing of a near-by one-room school 
and the changes in the number of 
grades accommodated at that build- 
ing, it was discovered that during the 











last twenty years the registration had 
doubled. 

It seemed only remotely probable 
that the number of pupils in that 
locality would double each twenty 
years, trebling the registration within 
the lifetime of the new building, but 
it seemed wise at least to plan for 
such a possibility even though it 
might not seem possible actually to 
provide for it. 

On the other hand, the provision 
of a twelve-room building with an 
auditorium, stage and dressing rooms 
to replace a four-room building with 
the certainty that two-thirds of the 
building would be empty during the 
first twenty years of its existence, 
the probability that one-third of the 
building would be empty during the 
second twenty years and the possibil- 
ity that it might never be filled to 
capacity during its lifetime seemed 
the utmost of extravagant folly. A 
building not more than half filled for 
a generation would be a constant re- 
proach and a fool’s monument to 
overenthusiastic “planning for the 
future.” 

The most obvious measure to cut 
down the size of the proposed build- 
ing was to plan for a future addition 
of at least one-third of the structure. 
With this decided, the original 
sketches of the architect showed a 
one-story school building of seven 
classrooms (with provision for future 
additions), an auditorium, stage, 
dressing rooms, principal’s and 





teachers’ rooms, and other necessary 
appointments. 

A study of this plan and the pre- 
liminary estimate of cost, which 
showed that the building could be 
constructed and equipped for about 
$120,000, caused one definite re- 
action: “too much space and too 
much cost for the present enrollment 
of 125 pupils. Planning for the 
future cannot possibly justify such an 
expenditure.” 

It seemed that an economical plan, 
without sacrificing the best possible 
facilities for the school department, 
could be designed by the double use 
of the infrequently used spaces of a 
school building if further study of the 


original building plans was made. 
The excellent original plans of the 
architect proved to be admirably 
adapted to the possibility of a maxi- 
mum multiple use of the “auditorium, 
stage, dressing room section” of the 
building. 

In a previous superintendency in 
which the enrollment increased by 
more than 10 per cent each year for 


Special classroom furniture 
makes possible the transforma- 
tion from assembly hall to 
schoolroom. With little effort 
the auditorium arrangement of 
seats is changed to classroom 
desks, as is shown at the left. 





a decade, it had been necessary to 
provide accommodations for between 
400 and 500 additional pupils each 
year until a new building or an annex 
could be erected. 

A new building was necessary each 
year, and during nine years 120 
standard classrooms were built. This 
was accomplished by equipping one 
auditorium after another with an in- 
genious convertible type of school 
furniture which allows on short notice 
(only a minute or two) the change of 
a large room from an auditorium ar- 
rangement of seating to a study hall 
or classroom arrangement of desks. 
All auditoriums were eventually used 
for combination assembly and study 
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hall purposes and it was the only 
thing that prevented extreme over- 
crowding and double sessions, with 
their consequent detriment to prog- 
ress during the boom years in that 
community. 

With this experience as a guide it 
was not difficult, in studying the 
sketches of the proposed building, to 
imagine a double use for the audi- 
torium section. There appeared in 
prospect an auditorium with special 
classroom furniture capable of being 
converted into an auditorium ar- 
rangement of seats and also portable, 
convertible furniture (not yet de- 
signed) which could be used on the 
stage as classroom desks. These 
portable desks could be removed to 
the main floor of the auditorium and 
set up in assembly formation in the 
open spaces in front of and between 
the regularly installed class desks or 
assembly chairs. 

The mental picture was completed 
with moving walls which easily, 
quietly and speedily could be rolled 
out of the way, opening the whole 
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The auditorium stage is used also as a classroom and an 
. auxiliary auditorium. At the lower right is the passageway 
separating auditorium and stage when partitions are in place. 


section into a regular auditorium and 
stage. 

The architect, instead of the dis- 
may that would be expected at a 
shrinking of the building by one-third 
of its originally planned size and cost, 
evidenced a keen appreciation of the 
remarkable possibilities of this mul- 
tiple use of space and a willingness to 
help work out the dream of a com- 
bination auditorium-classroom unit. 
He discovered a worthy partner for 
the convertible furniture in a moving 
partition, which both moves and 
parts and becomes a veritable ‘“mov- 
ing wall.” 

The result is a building of four 
classrooms, with an auditorium, stage, 
dressing rooms and all other regular 
appointments, that provides for just 
as many pupils as the originally 
planned seven-room building with 
auditorium would have accommo- 
dated. 

The stage of the auditorium is a 
regular classroom elevated above 
the auditorium floor level by 30 
inches and approached by a short run 





of wide easy steps on either side. The 
girls’ and boys’ dressing rooms are the 
principal’s office and teachers’ room 
respectively. The auditorium proper 
is divided into two regular classrooms, 
and the main corridor through the 
building connecting the wings on 
either end of the structure is the fore- 
ground (or orchestra, if you please) 
of the auditorium. 

Provision for a future two-room 
addition to each wing rounds out the 
picture of a building equal only to 
present needs yet capable of provid- 
ing for three times the present pupil 
registration of the community it 
serves. 

The vision of both a portable and 
convertible type of furniture has not 
yet fully been realized, but it has 
been possible to use the same station- 
ary convertible furniture on the stage 
as in the auditorium by the design of 
a clever floor anchor which permits 
the stage furniture to be removed 
with reasonable facility to the audi- 
torium floor. These anchors are flush 
with the floor surface, decorative 
rather than objectionable in appear- 
ance and are installed, three for each 
unit, in the floor of the stage and in 
those sections of the floor of the 
auditorium in front of and between 
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classroom installation. 


the regular 
In one respect the realization has 


gone beyond the dream. The inten- 
tion was to get a double use for each 
part of the auditorium section of the 
building, but it is now discovered 
that the stage has a triple use, a 
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classroom of forty desks (maximum), 
an auxiliary auditorium of eighty-one 
seats and a cleared oversize stage for 
assembly use. The auditorium also 
has a triple use. It serves as the 
main auditorium of the building when 
the moving wall is folded out of the 





Moving walls make it all possible. This view shows how these parti- 
tions both move and part, forming a veritable "moving wall." 
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way, as two separate classrooms 
when the moving wall is in place as 
a wall and as separate small audi- 
toriums with a seating capacity of 
seventy-five each. 

The cost of this project, every- 
thing included, has been $80,000, a 
saving of $40,000, one-third of the 
originally estimated cost ef $120,000. 
Yet the total saving is much more 
than that since the saving comes not 
only from the reduction of the num- 
ber of classrooms by three, but from 
reducing the size of foundation walls, 
basement space, roof space, corridor 
space and other cubage, as well as 
from reduction in the amount of fix- 
tures and equipment. 

It will be obvious also that a con- 
stant saving in maintenance will be 
accomplished throughout the life of 
the building in heating, lighting, re- 
pairs and janitor service. 

This design and economy of 
planning for combination use of in- 
frequently used school building space 
are quite conceivably adaptable to a 
large school. The auditorium could 
be divided into eight or ten or twelve 
classrooms, and the large stage into 
two, three or even four classrooms. 

To anyone interested in the prac- 
tical multiple use of infrequently used 
school building spaces, particularly 
in the auditorium section, a visit to 
this small school building would be 
worth while. 
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“Garden Spots” for Schools 


By 
GEORGE W. SANGER 


IME has long passed when 
T sion were built for utility 

alone. Those gaunt, ugly school 
buildings erected a few decades ago 
no longer satisfy the requirements 
of the American people. A certain 
love for the beauty of nature is in- 
herent in the human race. After the 
necessities of life—food, clothing 
and shelter —have been provided, 
man turns to beautifying his sur- 
roundings. The periods in history of 
greatest culture were notable for the 
extent and excellence of their gardens. 
This fact is exemplified in the villas 
of ancient Rome, the Generalife 
Gardens in Granada, Versailles and 
Fontainebleau in Eighteenth Cen- 
tury France and the formal gardens 
of Renaissance England. 

In the modern community the 
school building is an integral part 
of the scheme of municipal planning. 
It is, in effect, a “garden spot’ in 
the city. The citizen should be able 
to point with pride to his schools, 
which are no less important to the 
beauty of his city than the municipal 
buildings and public parks. 

It is axiomatic that the apprecia- 
tion and love of beautiful things 
make for better citizenship. What 
then could be more fitting than to 
make the training houses of our 
future citizens as nearly ideal as pos- 
sible? 

The psychological effect of pleasant 
surroundings on children in their 
formative years is tremendous. A 
school building situated on an ex- 
panse of barren ground devoid of 
verdure will not help the child from 
the tenement districts to transcend 
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Planting has a softening effect upon the whole ensemble. 


the environment of equally unattrac- 
tive living conditions. Beautiful sur- 
roundings, pleasing architecture, artis- 
tic treatment of the interior and well 
planned landscaping will inculcate in 
the impressionable youngster, through 
daily contact, good taste and esthetic 
appreciation, which may not be fos- 
tered at home. 

The activities of the child in the 
modern public school may be divided 
into two parts: those conducted 
within the walls of the building and 
those conducted on the outside. Com- 
fortable, well lighted, sanitary and 
well ventilated buildings are neces- 
sary for the mental efficiency of the 
child within. Sunshine, fresh air and 


ample play space are necessary for 
the healthy development of the child 
on the outside. It is, therefore, 
essential that both the classroom on 
the inside and the playground on the 
outside be as pleasant as possible. 

School yards are primarily for chil- 
dren to play in, and secondarily for 
planting. Since playing children are 
not helpful to growing plants, it is 
necessary to separate the school yard 
into its functional parts — the play- 
ground, and the planted area. It is 
the aim of good schoolground land- 
scaping to provide a proper economic 
balance of these parts. 

In choosing the school site, great 
care should be exercised to select a 
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Base planting is used as a transition between the planes of the 
walls and ground. A simple stretch of grass is used between the 
street and the planting around the base of the school building. 


lot that will accommodate a building 
of the required size, afford ample 
play area and have enough area left 
over for suitable planting. This site 
should be, as nearly as possible, a 
level stretch of ground, although a 
natural grade is frequently advan- 
tageous to landscaping. Whenever it 
is possible, the architect should be 
present at the selection of the school 
site. He will be able to visualize the 
finished building with its landscaping 
and will be able to aid materially in 
judging the possibilities of the several 
sites considered. 

It is always a good policy to buy 
ground for future school building con- 
struction long before the actual work 
on the building is contemplated. 
This assures a large selection of suit- 
able lots. 








The building should be placed 
upon the lot at a position which af- 
fords the best orientation for light 
and which ensures the most economi- 
cal arrangement for excavating and 
grading. It is important to place the 
building far enough back on the lot 
to escape street noises and to allow 
the children enough time to overcome 
the excitement of dismissal before 
they reach the street. 

Many otherwise well designed 
buildings have been placed at a dis- 
advantage by not being located at the 
proper elevation above the street level 
to allow the fullest scope to the sight 
lines of the beholder. A building that 
is placed at the proper level above 
the street will gain prominence and 
have a commanding aspect to its 
main facade. 

After the school building has been 
placed upon the lot, the next thing to 
consider is the arrangement of the 
playground and the planted area. 
While it is desired that adequate 
space for landscaping will be real- 
ized, the mistake must not be made 
of sacrificing play area for planting 
area. 

There is no better opportunity for 
the harmonious blending of architec- 
ture and landscaping than in the mod- 
ern school building. Too frequently 
architecture takes on a cold, rigid as- 
pect because of the materials used— 
brick and stone. Planting around a 
building has a softening effect on the 
whole ensemble. 

By the proper use of planting 
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about the base, the building will ap- 
pear to rise gradually out of the 
ground. The base planting will then 
create a pleasing transition between 
the vertical planes of the walls and 
the horizontal plane of the ground, 
overcoming the abrupt meeting that 
would otherwise occur. In this way 
the entourage becomes an appropriate 
setting for a fine piece of architec- 
ture, and landscaping forms a happy 
combination of the art of man and 
the beauty of nature. 

The appearance of many well de- 
signed buildings has been utterly 
ruined by the injudicious use of 
planting. It would be much better to 
leave the building standing in the 
center of a bare lot than to spoil its 
beauty by tasteless landscaping. 

Necessity demands that simplicity 
prevail and that little expense be lav- 
ished on details except at the princi- 
pal entrances. The proper use of 
color in planting will emphasize the 
architectural center of interest of the 
building. Carefully studied schemes 
of using shrubs and vines are helpful 
in covering up awkward, bare ex- 
panses of building and retaining 
walls. 

After a successful base planting 
has been achieved, it should not be 
spoiled by poor foreground treatment. 
Unless the foreground has been in- 
telligently planted, the view of the 
whole combination from the street 
may be spoiled. 

One solution to this problem is to 
employ a simple stretch of grass area 
between the street and the planting 
around the base of the building. The 
serenity of the lawn should not be 
disturbed by the indiscriminate use 
of flower beds. Shrubs and shade 
trees may be used on the lawn if they 
are judiciously placed but restraint 
must be exercised in their use. It is 
better to forego these pleasing fea- 
tures than to be guilty of overplant- 
ing. 

Masses of trees may be used to 
form vistas along the axes of archi- 
tectural interest, giving a feeling of 
friendly welcome to the portals of the 
school building. 

When choosing plants, let them be 
selected for their adaptation to the 
soil, climate and their ability to with- 
stand rough usage. It is usually best 
to select hardy perennials that re- 
quire no special care. These can be 
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tended by the custodian who has had 
no special training as a gardener. It 
is also best to choose plants that are 
indigenous to the locality. Not only 
on account of fitness and harmony 
should native plants be used, but 
local pride also should dictate their 
choice. Every child should be ac- 
quainted with the trees, shrubs and 
plants of his locality. 

The following outline gives some 
idea of the plants, shrubs and trees 
that are used in the school system of 
St. Louis. We make extensive use of 
California privet and Japanese bar- 
berry for bordering the walks and for 
planting along property lines where 
no ornamental fences have been pro- 
vided. For group and mass planting, 
we use a large variety of materials, 
always taking into consideration the 
location and exposure. 

In congested districts, where smoke 
and gases incident to such localities 











prevail in large quantities, few of the 
shrubs will thrive. Only a limited 
number are suitable, such as the vari- 
ous varieties of privets, several of the 
dogwoods, golden bell, matrimony 
vine, sumac, bush honeysuckle and 
bladder nut. 

In the more favored localities we 
use some of the following combina- 
tions (of course, considering the ma- 
terials used as to habit, time of flow- 
ering, shape, texture and color of 
foliage): a clump of Japanese bar- 
berry or Spirea van houttei planted 
in front of shrubs, such as Viburnum 
tomentosum. As a specimen by itself 
to accentuate some curve or angle, 
barberry would be in place; but to 
use a clump of Japanese barberry 
against a small and light colored 
leaved Spirea van houttei would fur- 
nish no contrast. 

With us, the earliest flowering 
shrubs are the forsythia (golden bell) 











Shade trees may be used if they are judiciously placed. 


and Cydonia japonica (Japanese 
quince), the flowers of both appear- 
ing before the leaves and producing 
an interesting color note in an other- 
wise barren landscape. Following 
these come the white flowered spirea, 
mock orange, Japanese snowball and 
wild hydrangea. 

For summer and early autumn 
flowering shrubs we have the Hibiscus 
syriacus (rose of Sharon), Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora and the purple 
Desmodium penduliflorum, a variety 
of bush clover. We find the black 
and red chokeberry, Aronia melano- 
carpa and Aronia arbutifolia, useful 
in group planting. These medium 
growing shrubs have glossy green 
leaves and produce white flowers in 
spring and in summer heavy clusters 
of dark red and light red berries 
which are as decorative as flowers 
against the background of green 
foliage. 

The Symphoricarpos racemosus, or 
snowberry, another shrub producing 
fruit is useful for planting embank- 
ments. For yellow flowers among the 
shrubs we have the Kerria japonica 
flora plena whose bright yellow flow- 
ers and green stems form an attrac- 
tive picture in the early summer and 
late autumn. All of these shrubs are 
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adapted to this locality and success- 
fully withstand the atmosphere of 
the city. 

The Spirea van houttei, Kerria ja- 
ponica and blue iris make an attrac- 
tive group in some suitable corner. 
Snowball, pink flowered weigela, pur- 
ple leaved plum and yellow leaved 
spirea also make a good combination, 
as well as the light blue vitex, or 
chaste tree, with a foreground plant- 
ing of dark red mallow marvel hi- 
biscus. 

Hardy perennials of proved merit 
are used extensively in foreground 
planting in large groups and for put- 
ting additional color into the land- 
scape during summer months. A 
large number of cannas, salvias, 
coleas, periwinkles, geraniums, plum- 
bago and other flowering plants are 
used. 

In the matter of deciduous trees, 
the material at our command em- 
braces the sycamore, oak, maple, 
Lombardy poplar, sweet gum and 
Chinese elm. The Chinese elm is a 
new variety that is rapidly displacing 
the maple as a fast growing tree; also 
it is not affected by borers. 

The value of school landscaping 
cannot be overestimated. Not only is 
it valuable in child training, but it 


has become in recent years almost 
indispensable to the beauty of the 
American city. 





Painting Reclaimed Brick 


The practice of painting brick is 
increasing year by year. New struc- 
tures cf common brick are being 
painted upon the architect’s specifi- 
cations, structures built of reclaimed 
brick are being painted to secure a 
uniform, pleasing appearance and as 
a protective measure. 

The principal factor in obtaining a 
good job in the painting of brick is a 
clean, bone dry surface. Bricks ab- 
sorb much moisture and should not 
be painted less than a week after a 
rain. The loose mortar should be 
raked out and the surface repointéd 
with fresh mortar if the building is 
an old one. The brick should be 
brushed off with a stiff brush and the 
first coat of paint may be applied. 

If the building is an old one, it 
may be necessary to apply three 
coats of paint. Owing to the porosity 
of the brick, the first coat will take 
about one gallon to cover 200 square 
feet of brick. The second coat will 
give about 400 square feet to a gal- 
lon, and the third, 600. 
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For sound absorption - - for fuel saving: - 
for light reflection without glare! 


with Insulite Interior Finish Products 
at little cost. 


THE NEW Park School at Hibbing, 
Minnesota, has attracted widespread 
discussion as one of the country’s most Supplied in a wide variety of sizes 
modern schools. and shapes, each with two surface 
textures, and in two colors, Insulite 


Interior Finish Products are adaptable 


Insulite Interior Finish products 
were used in the Park School where 


sound absorption, permanent decora- for any type of school interior. Invest- 


tion, attractive finish, light reflection 
without glare were necessary. Old 
buildings, too, can be made attractive 


igate Insulite now. Send coupon for 
informative book, “Modern Interiors 
by Insulite.”’ 
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Insulite products are protected against attack by termites, rot 
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Most Heat for the Money 


By A. M. McCULLOUGH 


HE problem of what type of 

fuel to use is one that confronts 

all superintendents and purchas- 
ing agents in the schools of the na- 
tion. It is a more difficult problem 
than is generally thought, for there 
is no simple rule of thumb to aid the 
purchaser in making a choice. 

The first major decision is whether 
the fuel shall be oil, coal, coke, gas, 
electricity or wood. The aim should 
be to provide the most heat for the 
least money. In too many instances 
the selection is governed by the 
largest quantity of fuel purchasable 
for the smallest amount of money. 
When this happens many items that 
should be considered most carefully 
are ignored. 

What fuel is best suited to the 
furnece? Which fuel will give the 
most heat for the money? Which 
type will relieve help to be used for 
other purposes? What is the rela- 
tion of the school to the source of 
the fuel supply? What other costs 
will be involved? 

If oil, coal, coke or wood is the type 
of fuel decided upon, the purchaser 
faces the perplexing problem of select- 
ing the most for the money among 
the various kinds or grades offered 
within each classification. Some 
criterion, such as the next statement, 
is needed to guide him. “Fuel of the 
quality that can best be used should 
be purchased and delivered under 
conditions such that the greatest num- 
ber of heat units is secured for the 
least expenditure of time and 
money.” 

Many problems are created by ap- 
plying this general criterion. Their 
complexity is indicated in a statement 
by an engineer eminently qualified to 
discuss such problems. 

“Fuel specified must fit the furnace 

‘McCullough, A. M.: A Critical Analysis 
of the Fuel Management Program for Schools, 
New York Citv, Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1936. 

"Thid. 

*‘Womrath, George F.: Efficient Business Ad- 


ministration of Public Schools, p. 172. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Company. 1932. 


in which it is to be burned, but it 
must primarily fit the method of fir- 
ing to be employed as well as the type 
of building in which it is to be used. 
Labor conditions also are an impor- 
tant factor in the selection; the abil- 
ity to secure cheap firemen indicating 
soft coal hand-fired, while high labor 
costs justify oil and automatic con- 
trols. The intensive propaganda of 
the fuel oil industry has convinced 
many school boards that coal is ob- 
solete, regardless of the actual merits 
of the individual case.”” 

This engineer calls attention to the 
fact that items such as the design of 
plant, labor conditions and controls 
have much to do in determining the 
type of fuel that is to be used in a 
certain situation. 

“Shall the school use oil, coal, coke, 
wood, gas or electricity?” is the gen- 
eral question. The purchaser must 
determine which type is available at 
a rate low enough to be of practical 
use. 

In the case of gas and electricity 
there is usually no further problem 
of selection, for in a municipality 
there is seldom more than one source 
of supply for gas or electricity from 
which to choose. But in the matter 
of oil, coal, coke and wood the varie- 
ties within each field are numerous 
and a definite technique is required 
to make a final decision within the 
chosen field. 

If gas and electricity are elimi- 
nated, the problem becomes one of 
determining whether oil, coal, coke or 
wood is to be used. Coke and wood 
need not be considered as distinct 





| The purchase of fuel is now 
| a mathematical formula 
| concerned with B.T.U. and 

percentages, multiplication 
When the 


problem is solved you will 


and division. 


have saved money on your 
bills. 


your arithmetic these days? 


fuel How good is 


types, for they are treated exactly as 
coal. Their cost is compared on the 
basis of costs per million B.T.U. and 
the table and formula used to calcu- 
late the cost for coal is applied to 
them. 

The discussion narrows down to a 
consideration of coal and oil. A 
simple test has been devised for use 
in deciding between these two fuels. 
With the use of the diagram given 
below, a direct cost analysis is pos- 
sible. The comparison of A and B 
shows that coal at $12 per ton is just 
as economical heat as oil at $3.50 
per barrel. 

“The chart is based upon equal 
combustion efficiencies as between 
coal and oil furnaces, whereas a good 
oil burner has an efficiency approxi- 
mately 15 per cent higher than coal 
burning furnaces, and the chart 
should show a somewhat greater dif- 
ferential in favor of oil.’’* 

Although this test is a reliable aid 
other information should be sought. 
Usually it is advisable to employ an 
engineer with practical experience in 
the field of heating to make recom- 
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@ Four net words per minute faster 
than any other typewriter... Royal’s 
record in 1935 and 1936 World's 


Championship Events. 


Using a standard model Easy-Writing 
Royal, Albert Tangora won the World’s 
Typing Championship in 1935, and again 
in 1936. 


Each year, Royal’s record speed was 4 net 
words per minute faster—20 net strokes 
per minute in excess of the speed of any 
other typewriter in any championship 
event held during the year! 


Royal’s superiority of performance can 
not be duplicated by any other typewriter. 
It is based upon exclusive improvements 
in design and construction . . . Shift 
Freedom, Touch Control*, Finger Com- 
fort Keys, and many others .. . all de- 


*Trade-mark for key-tension device. 
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FREE! From the Keys of the 
Champion. Write for“50 Common 
Typing Faults and How to Avoid 
Them.” Prepared by World’s 
Typing Champion, Albert Tan- 
gora. Will help anyone to type 
better—easier! Request today, the 
supply is limited. 
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veloped for the sole use of Royal owners and 
operators. 


In your classrooms . . . in your own office, try 
the Easy-Writing Royal ... Compare the Work! 


Copyright, 1937, Roval Typewriter Company, Inc. 





Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Dept. NS-337, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y.. 


Please send me............ free copies of “50 Common Typing 
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I 2 
Heat Value Moisture 
Bidder as Received as Received 
A 13,400 + per cent 
B 14,600 7 per cent 
C 13,000 8 per cent 
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COLUMN 
4 6 6 7 8 
Heat Value Price per Ton Cost per 
Ash in Adjusted for Adjusted for Adjusted for 1,000,000 

Dry Coal Bid Moisture Moisture Ash  B.T.U. in Cents 
10 per cent $2.35 13,361.2 $2.44 $2.55 9.542 

6 per cent 3.25 14,532.1 3.49 3.49 12.0007 

8 per cent 2.35 12,951.5 2.47 2.51 9.689 














mendations concerning the type of 
fuel to be selected. 

The cost per million B.T.U. of the 
two types of fuel is another basis for 
comparison. Such elements as the 
cost of delivery to the storage place, 
the amount of labor necessary to fire 
the plant, the accuracy of controls, 
the cost of removing ash and the 
capital investment in the plant must 
all be considered. 

Coal probably is the fuel used most 
universally by schools, but before 
purchasing, a decision must be 
reached as to whether the coal shall 
be bituminous or anthracite. This in- 
volves a consideration of the type of 
plant and the necessary equipment, 
as well as the location of the plant in 
relation to the coal fields. 


Selecting Coal to Fit the Furnace 


The next problem is the purchase 
of the most heat for the money. The 
selection of the best type of coal to 
fit the furnace may be made in two 
general ways. The first is the cost 
per million B.T.U. and the second is 
cost per pound of steam generated. 

The fundamental difference be- 
tween the two means of making the 
selection has to do with the fireman’s 
ability and the condition of the plant. 
The cost per million B.T.U. is easily 
calculated by the purchasing agent. 
The cost per pound of steam pro- 
duced takes into consideration the 
practical side of fuel consumption. 
That is, it takes into consideration 
the efficiency of the particular plant 
and the ability of the fireman. To 
most engineers the second method is 
to be perferred over the first. How- 
ever, the second method requires the 
installation of equipment that is com- 
paratively expensive. 

In connection with the first method 
of determining the best coal to pur- 
chase for the money, the following 
table and explanation are given. 


In this table a comparison of the 
value given in the last column for 
each bidder gives the desired infor- 
mation. The procedure used for the 
evaluation of coal bids with respect 
to heat value, moisture and ash con- 
tent can be stated as follows: 

All bids can be reduced to a com- 
mon basis with respect to moisture 
by dividing the price quoted in each 
bid by the difference between 100 per 
cent and the percentage of moisture 
guaranteed in each bid. To correct 
for the evaporating effect on the 
B.T.U., multiply the amount of 
moisture expressed in whole numbers 
by the factor 9.7 and subtract from 
the heat value in B.T.U. as received. 
The adjusted bids are figured to the 
nearest tenth of a cent. 

The bids can be adjusted to the 
same ash percentage by selecting as 
the standard the one that offers coal 
containing the lowest percentage of 
ash. The difference in ash content 
between any given percentage and 
this standard can be corrected by as- 
suming a negative value of 1 per cent 
of the price per ton. The result is 
added to the above adjusted price. 


Bids Compared on Steam Cost 


On the basis of the adjusted price, 
allowance can then be made for the 
varying heat values by computing the 
cost of 1,000,000 B.T.U. for each 
type of coal offered. This computa- 
tion is made by multiplying the price 
per ton adjusted for ash and moisture 
by 1,000,000, and dividing the result 
by the product devised from multi- 
plying the number of B.T.U. guaran- 
teed by 2,000. 

The second comparison of bids is 
made on the basis of the cost per 
pound of steam generated. This 
method requires a steam meter and 
an equal quantity of fuel from each 
bidder. It takes into account the 
actual working condition of the plant 


and the particular methods of firing 
employed by the custodial engineer. 
The formula for making the calcula- 





tion is: Wx G equals F, where V 
equals the amount of steam con- 
densed; W equals the amount of coal 
consumed; C, the cost of the coal, 
and F, the unit of comparison. 

In addition to the two foregoing 
methods of determining which fuel 
to purchase further information must 
be had as to the physical make-up of 
the coal. Items to be considered are 
size and other physical characteristics 
of the coal, such as the fusion point, 
per cent of volatile matter, fixed 
carbon and per cent of sulphur. These 
elements are of importance in respect 
to the type of plant. 

When the original decision is made, 
if oil is the choice rather than coal, 
the problem of selecting a type of oil 
still confronts the purchaser. In gen- 
eral the company furnishing the oil 
burner should specify the number of 
oil to be used by the burner. The 
federal government has standardized 
quite thoroughly the quality of fuel 
oils under various numbers. In gen- 
eral, the rule is, the heavier the oil 
the greater the number of B.T.U. 
for the money. 

Thus, if the purchasing agent has 
a chance to select the burner as well 
as the oil, the type of oil, with pref- 
erence for heavier oil, should be con- 
sidered carefully. Assuming that the 
burner has been purchased, the num- 
ber of oil will be specified. The 
problem then is one of price and 
B.T.U. quotation. 

From the specifications of the oil 
quoted upon, it is a simple matter to 
determine the most heat for the 
money; @.g.: 

B.T.U. per gallon 
Cents per gallon 
A more elaborate procedure for 
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The longest-wearing 
comfortable floor! 


epi is: dime 


Shops and gymnasiums are 
“naturals” for Northern 
Hard Maple—but so are as- 
sembly halls and classrooms. 
In every case, experience 
proves that Hard Maple 
over a period of years is true 
economy. 








THESE INFANT FINGERS POINT 
TO A MILLION-DOLLAR SAVING FOR SCHOOLS 


Because Baby’s innocent, exploring fingers are safe on 
its warm, smooth surface, Hard Maple Flooring is the 
favorite choice for children’s playrooms. For regardless 
of wear, or how many generations of use, Hard Maple 
stays smooth and does not splinter. 

This fact alone offers American school systems a mil- 
lion-dollar saving in flooring costs. For under school 
trafic many times more gruelling than that experi- 
enced in home playrooms, Hard Maple demonstrates 
remarkable resistance to indentation and abrasion. 
Many, many years of service will not cause splinters, 
slivers or ridges. Its fibre is so remarkably tough, its 
grain so tight, that Hard Maple holds its smoothness 
under heavy use. 


“Gyms” see action 
a-plenty,but Hard Maple 
—a safe floor—will take 
generations of it, without 
splintering, slivering, or 
developing ridges. 
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This smoothness means other advantages, too. For 
one, exceptional sanitation —no “pits” to hold germ-laden 
dust. And minimum cleaning costs—for this flooring, prop- 
erly finished, requires no scrubbing — brushing alone 
keeps it clean. Further, Hard Maple’s warmth, dryness 
and resilience underfoot reduce fatigue and favorably 
affect student health and comfort. And always, it pro- 
vides the longest-wearing comfortable floor. 

From the day of installation, MFMA* Northern Hard 
Maple begins to pay dividends—and with each year of 
extra service, its economy becomes more apparent. Be- 
fore building or remodeling, be sure to investigate this 
longest-wearing comfortable flooring, available in strips 
or blocks.-Consult your architect. 

MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building, Chicago 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 17/66. Our service and research de- 
partment will gladly assist you with your flooring problems. Write us. 


Floor with Maple 


* MF M A — This trademark on Maple Flooring 
guarantees that it conforms to the exacting grade 
standards of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. It protects you against species substitution 
and inferior grade. It assures you of genuine North- 
ern Hard Maple. Look for it on the flooring you buy. 
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estimating the cost ot oil heating in 
dollars per million B.T.U. for various 
efficiencies appeared in the “Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers Guide.””* 


1,000,000 x P 
C,x Wx E, 
the cost of oil in dollars per 1,000,000 
B.T.U.; P is the cost of oil in cents 
per gallon; C, is the calorific value 
of oil, B. T. U. per pound; W is the 
weight of oil per gallon, pounds, and 
E, is the efficiency of the heating 
system. 

For example, if the cost of oil is 
744 cents per gallon, the heat con- 
tent 141,000 B.T.U. per gallon (the 
product of C, and W) and the effi- 
ciency 70 per cent, the cost per 1,000,- 
000 B.T.U. will be: 


1,000,000 x 7.25 
141,000 x 70 


1,000,000,000 B.T.U. 


Thus, from the specifications of the 
oil quoted upon it is a simple matter 
to determine the most heat for the 
money. 

As was stated in the beginning, the 
problem of purchasing fuel whereby 
the most heat is obtained for the 
money is not asimple matter. There- 
fore, the following recommendations 
are presented. 

1. If it is at all possible an 
engineer should be employed to de- 
termine the type of fuel best suited 
for the plant under consideration. If 
the district feels that it does not have 
the money to employ such services, 
the engineer from the manufacturing 
plant of either the furnace or the 
heating equipment company will 
furnish good advice. 

2. Detailed specifications must be 
set up to indicate the type of fuel the 
bidder is to quote upon. The quota- 
tions must be set up in such a man- 
ner that the bidder agrees to furnish 
what is quoted or have a penalty 
assessed against him. The dealer, in 
order to enter into such an agree- 
ment, often insists that bonuses be 
paid for exceeding the specifications. 

3. Adequate competition is neces- 
sary in order to get the conditions 
outlined above. This can be ob- 
tained through advertising for public 


Z equals , where Z is 





Z equals = $0.734 per 


‘American Society of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers Guide, New York City, Ameri- 
ean Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, 1931. 


bids or mailing proposals to a large 
number of venders. 

4. The whole procedure is estab- 
lished on the fact that tests will be 
made of the fuel delivered to ensure 
that the material received is com- 
parable to that specified in the quota- 
tions. 

5. The matter of adequate con- 
trols for the boiler and the heating 
plant has been overlooked by many 
fuel consumers. The amount of fuel 
consumed is in proportion to the 
amount of heat demanded of the 
plant and the amount of fuel placed 
in the fire box. Automatic controls 
set to regulate both the supply of 
heat and the consumption of fuel are 
essential to any purchasing program. 





6. The final need in the matter of 
purchasing the most fuel for the 
money is that a careful check-up be 
made on the results secured. These 


results must be obtained in two 
places, one at the point of firing and 
the other at the source of the demand 
for heating. Hence it is a vital con- 
cern to those purchasing fuel to have 
adequate control over the firemen’s 
use of fuel and the principals and 
teachers in their demand for heat. 

It is true that what seems to most 
purchasing agents a simple problem 
becomes a rather involved process 
when scientifically and economically 
done. Yet, the saving in time and 
money will reward those willing to 
make the effort. 





Surfacing That Playground 


N PREPARING a school playground, 
the natural earth surface should be 
graded and sloped so that it will shed 
water at convenient outlets. It may 
sometimes be necessary to install tile 
or similar subdrainage. 

According to School Business Af- 
fairs, it is necessary to add some type 
of mineral aggregate to the soil un- 
less it is sandy. This may be broken 
stone, gravel or cinders and should 
be spread in thin layers and worked 
into the surface of the soil. Not less 
than 3 inches or more than 6 inches 
of the aggregate are usually neces- 
sary. 

A tar seal coat will bind the sur- 
face together, eliminating dust in dry 
weather and making it waterproof in 
wet. This coat should be two layers 
thick, the first of cold refined tar, 
the second of a heavier tar. If money 
is scarce, however, and the surface is 
in good condition, the prime coat may 
be applied and used for a year before 
the application of the top coat. 

The playground surface should be 
even in contour and cleaned of ex- 
cess dirt and loose material before the 
prime coat is applied. The cold re- 
fined tar should be distributed over 
the surface, about '% gallon per 
square yard. This should soak in for 
twenty-four hours before the top coat 
is applied. If no top coat is used, the 
surface should be lightly sanded. 


The top coat of heavier tar is dis- 
tributed in the same proportion as the 
prime coat. It should be covered im- 
mediately with clean sand, about 15 
pounds to a square yard, and rolled 
with a light roller. Additional sand 
should be spread over any wet spots 
discovered during the rolling. The 
ground should be closed off for a 
week or ten days to permit the tar to 
set. During this time it should be 
rolled occasionally. 

A top coat of premixed tar-coated 
stone may also be used successfully 
for the top coat rather than the 
heavier tar and sand. With this, the 
best results are obtained if a binder 
course of tar-coated stone is uni- 
formly spread over the prepared and 
primed base to a depth of 2 inches 
and rolled in place. The top course 
of a fine mix of tar-coated stone is 
spread about 1 inch deep and rolled 
into the surface voids of the bottom 
layer. The surface should be rolled 
thoroughly and permitted tontand, for 
a few days before using. 

A ton of binder course mix will 
cover 15 square yards and a ton of 
top mix about 30 square yards. If 
the base is in very good condition it 
may be possible to surface it with fine 
mix only, spreading it about 1% 
inches thick and rolling into place. If 
this is done, a ton of the mix will 
cover about 30 square yards. 
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in Your KITCHEN 


This picture is NOT so far-fetched! space. Hobart Mixers offer you 
There are hundreds of Dishwashers, Models that handle a broader range 
Mixers, Peelers, Slicers and Food of jobs more effectively. Check the 
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Cutters which although they do not performance of a gleaming new 
date back actually to 1909...are just Hobart Slicer—of Hobart Food Cut- 
as antiquated and back-numbered in ters—Potato Peelers—Air Whips! 
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comparison to 1937 Hobart models, Modernization should start in 
as the car shown above. the Kitchen. Hobart Machines will 

New Hobart-Crescent Dish-_ bring your kitchen operation up to 
washers and Glasswashers give you. the minute. Let us send you inter- 
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When You Modernize, it pays to HOBARTize 
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HOBART MBG. CO., 1003 PENNA. AVE., TROY, OHIO : 
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macuseay ov e Hobart Machines, as checked a 

a [] Mixers: Small—medium—large. € 
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Test Kitchen Controls Quality 





Check-up on beans 


By VIVIAN READING 


HE test kitchen, developed un- 
Te the guidance of F. O. 

Washam, director of Chicago’s 
school lunchrooms, was established in 
the Wells High School lunchroom be- 
cause it was representative of the 
average. Its location is near the cen- 
tral office, thus enabling the director 
and buyer to make close observations 
of the experimental work in progress 
at all times. It is not the largest 
school, nor the smallest; not the rich- 
est, nor the poorest; not Italian nor 
Jewish — but typically American, 
where a modernized menu is recog- 
nized by the growing child of today. 
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The test kitchen was organized 
with two purposes in mind—(1) to 
control quality through the testing of 
all food products (a) to be sure they 
are in accord with specifications be- 
fore the contracts are let, (b) to be 
sure the same quality is maintained 
throughout the period of the con- 
tract; (2) to serve as a practical 
laboratory for developing and stand- 
ardizing recipes, portions and menus 
adaptable for school feeding. 

Contracts for staple wholesale gro- 
ceries are let for periods of three 
months or longer as market condi- 
tions seem to warrant. Generally 
speaking, contracts are let in Septem- 
ber for the period ending December 
31; again in January for the period 
ending March 31, and again in March 
for the period ending with the school 
year in June. Detailed specifications 
for each article are published, and 
bids advertised for based on these 
specifications. 

After the bids are opened and tabu- 
lated, vendors are requested to submit 
samples in duplicate to the test 
kitchen, which then becomes the 
scene of great activity. A committee, 
composed of the director, buyer, su- 
pervisors and the test kitchen man- 
ager, is kept busy until all the food 
products are checked and approved 
for contract. 

This type of checking is considered 
sufficient only as a beginning and 
must be followed by “spot checking”’ 
on every item throughout the system. 
For example—an item is picked at 
random and returned to the test 
kitchen for checking. It must check 
favorably with the duplicate sample 
and data on file of the original test- 
ing. Practical tests are made on flour, 
shortening, baking powders and like 
items which require cooking to deter- 
mine their quality. Samples of canned 
goods of the same grade—choice, with 
a few extra standard—are cut against 
one another and checked for net and 
drained weight, quality and price. 

Following are examples of reports 
filed in the kitchen, concerning food 
products which have been tested: 


GREEN (SNAP) BEANS—Grade B, 
extra standard, No. 10 size can: 
beans are of the same variety; of the 
latest crop— uniform in size and 
color; fresh and tender; free from 
rust, nonedible strings, stems, tips 
and ends; desirable fresh bean fla- 
vor; clear liquor; net weight 6 
pounds 6 ounces; drained weight 4 
pounds 2 ounces (65 ounce mini- 
mum specification); one quart of li- 
quid; price per can $0.40; price per 
ounce $0.006. 

CuILttr SAucE—No. 10 size can 
or in 12-ounce bottles: heavy bodied 
product; prepared from clean, sound, 
whole, ripe, red tomatoes, peeled 
and cored, cooked with sufficient sea- 
soning to produce desirable flavor; 
flavor should be rich tomato—more 
sweet than tart; free from skins. 

A teaspoonful of chilli sauce 
placed on a blotter is a practical 
test for the amount of moisture pres- 
ent. The product showing the least 
amount of moisture in this test is 
most desirable. 

SPAGHETTI—Shall be made from 
sound semolina flour of good qual- 
ity, packed in twenty-pound boxes, 
free from dirt and grit. 

Cooking test determines color, tex- 
ture and weight, the last showing 
great variations i.e. 


Raw Cooked, 
Spaghetti Weight Drained Weight 
A 8 ounces 20 ounces 
B 8 ounces 28 ounces 
C 8 ounces 40 ounces 


The cost price per ounce is deter- 
mined by the increased weight 
gained in cooking. 

PEACHES (YELLOW CLING)—No. 
10 size can: halves in syrup; good 
color, flavor and texture; fully ripe, 
not mushy; free from bruises or de- 
cay; uniform and symmetrical in 
size; clear syrup testing 20° Brix at 
time of cutting; room temperature 
at cutting, 60°F.; count of 38 halves; 
cost price per can $0.55; cost price 
per piece $0.015. 

FLouR—A general purpose flour is 
purchased which has been found 
practical for all bakery needs. This 
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Why it pays Modern Schools 
fo own an 


RCA VICTOR SCHOOL 
SOUND SYSTEM! 





The system is centrally con- 
trolled. Through it, the school 
principal may convey radio 
programs, recorded speech and 
music, and direct announce- 
ments, from his office to any or all classrooms. 

Use of this equipment injects new life into lessons. 
And lessons that live are easy to learn! A turn of the 
dial brings timely educational radio programs, music 
appreciation broadcasts, into classrooms. Foreign sta- 
tions, too, can be tuned in as an aid in teaching lan- 
guages. In addition, phonograph records of various 
educational subjects can be used on this equipment. 








In the auditorium this modern sound 
system brings new clarity of speech— 
enables students to hear speakers, actors 
or instructors with greater ease from 
every seat. The system can also be used 


the gymnasium... for announcements 
on the athletic field. 





Students’ speaking ability may be improved with | 








to supply music or instruct groups in | 


broadcasts to any or all classrooms. Fire drills, lectures | 


by noted speakers, standardized aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests—all can be transmitted over this system. In 


addition, its unique two-way talk-back feature permits | 


the principal to talk with individual teachers without 
interrupting classroom work. 





The RCA Victor School Sound System 
is the mark of a modern school! It can 
distribute programs or announcements 
to as many as 80 rooms. Made by the 
only company whose “sound” experi- 
ence covers every phase of radio (from 


equipment to home receivers), it offers 
you the proved quality of equipment 
that’s RCA ALL THE WAY! 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF VALUABLE | 
BOOKLET! RCA Victor’s “Sound Service for 
Schools” contains full information about our 
all-inclusive educational service. It will prove 
of great value to you. Your copy will be sent 
free, on request. 








Sound "SEourine FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, New Jersey 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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manufacture of big broadcasting studio | 











ELIMINATE NOISE. 
WITH ONE MATERIAL 


@ At one stroke, you can get 
rid of unwelcome noise in your study hall 
and classroom AND eliminate shabby, un- 
beautiful interiors as well! The way to do 
this is to apply NU-WOOD, the modern, 
multiple-purpose interior finish material, 
to your school walls and ceilings. 


Nu-Wood has won an enduring place for 
itself in schools because it fills several vital 
school needs—not one or two. Not only 
does it decorate and quiet noise, but it 
corrects faulty acoustics and insulates as 
well! Available in a variety of patterns, it 
enables you to create individual decorative 
effects. Its soft colors and rich textures add 
distinction and charm to any schoolroom 
or corridor. 


In the classroom 
above, Nu- Wood 
Tile on the ceitl- 
ing and Nu- 
Wood Plank on 
the walls bring 
beauty and quiet 
at low cost, 


Nu-Wood is permanent, yet low in cost. 
Investigate it for your school building. The 
coupon will bring you complete infor- 
mation. 





te 
—— WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY E-Cy 
Sem Room 151, First Nat. Bank Bldg., St.Paul, Minn. § gpg 

sulla Gentlemen: I want to know more about Nu- 

REECE Wood for (] New construction () Remodeling as 
FRU gi tas 
PE ae 
GREER eer er By 
eT ae 
RESEDES ot 
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is a blend of soft and hard wheat. 
When testing flours various products 
are baked to determine the quality 
as revealed in the color, texture and 
flavor of the finished product. This 
general purpose flour is used for pie 
paste, biscuits, muffins, gravies and 


dredging with satisfactory results. 
The glutin content is prominent 


enough for gravies and sauces that 
must be held on the steam table dur- 
ing the time of serving, and yet deli- 
cate enough for flaky biscuits and 
pastries. 

No bleached flour is bought be- 
cause there is no purpose in bleach- 
ing out the brown color and then 
trying to bake the color back into 
the finished product. 

VEGETABLE SHORTENING—T his 
item appears again and again for 
testing. The results of experiments 
have proved that a vegetable short- 
ening, completely hydrogenated, is 
most practical and economical for 
pastry making and deep fat frying. 

Comparative tests were made on 
beef fat versus vegetable shortening 
to determine which rendered the 
more palatable finished product and 
losses resulting from evaporation and 
shrinkage. The results of the tests 
follow. 

Beef fat: 40 per cent loss in three 
days or 8 pounds per day at a cost 
of $0.1134 per pound equals a loss 
of $0.94 per day. 

Vegetable shortening: 20 per cent 
loss in three days or 3 1/3 pounds 
per day at a cost of $0.14 per pound 
equals a loss of $0.46 per day. 

The finished product fried in 
vegetable shortening was far superior 
in that it retained its original flavor 
while that fried in beef fat absorbed 
an objectionable odor. 

Copies of our food specifications 
are placed in each lunchroom unit 
in the school system. Thus the man- 
ager becomes acquainted with our 
specifications and has at all times a 
reference for checking de- 
livered. 

The frequency of purchasing dif- 
fers with the various products. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables are purchased 
semi-weekly in most cases but daily if 
necessary. Refrigeration space is 
essential and in some of the smaller 
schools a daily delivery of perish- 
ables works out te better advantage. 
Each manager may tuy fresh fruits 





goods 
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Fresh fruits and vegetables are 
usually purchased twice a week. 


and vegetables from one of three 
sources of supply, all approved by 
our buyer, and then it becomes the 
responsibility of the manager to re- 
quest all U. S. No. 1 grade and to 
check the dealers on quality and 
prices. 

A weekly requisition mailed in to 
the buyer once a week ensures de- 
livery of fresh butter and eggs every 
week. These items are bought on 
contract prices. Butter must score 
92 or better. Eggs must be fresh or 
short-held storage with a minimum 
weight of 56 pounds per case. The 
manager checks quality and weights 
and reports to the buyer. 

Meats must be U. S. government 
inspected and stamped U. S. govern- 
ment choice. They are ordered 
weekly through the buyer. 

Canned products are ordered 
monthly against contract prices. 

Milk, cream, ice cream, bread, 
crackers, and cookies are released 
directly by the managers against 
semiannual contract prices. 

Staple groceries are requisitioned 
monthly through the buyer. Aside 
from the evident value to the pur- 
chasing agent, the test kitchen offers 
a means of working out standardized 
recipes, keeping a more accurate 
check on costs, size of portions and 
selling prices. All managers are en- 
couraged to submit any new recipe 
that they consider outstanding and 
adaptable to school feeding to the 
test kitchen. Here it is checked over 
and over again. Alterations are made 
if necessary and finally when it is 
approved by the test kitchen it is 
published in the lunchroom bulletin. 








FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





® “Our school cafeterias are entirely 
self-supporting, paying for all supplies, 
equipment, help, etc., in fact, every- 
thing except rent,” reports a director of 
school cafeterias in the Middle West. 
“We have, of course, built up a reserve 
fund to be used for new equipment, if 
necessary, or to fall back on in case we 
should go in the red during this period 
of rising food costs.” Let us inspect the 
percentages of her expenditures during 
the last two years. Food: 60 to 62.4 per 
cent; kitchen labor: 23.8 to 21.6 per 
cent; manager’s and office labor: 9.2 to 
9.5 per cent; equipment and repairs: 
2.8 to 1.8 per cent; operating: 3.2 to 
2.8 per cent; profit: 1 to 1.9 per cent. 
“During the five years I have had charge 
of our school cafeterias,” she adds, “4 
per cent is the highest amount spent for 
equipment and repairs, and 1.8 is the 
lowest.” 


® Following the outbreak of food poison- 
ing traced to custard filled éclairs and 
cream puffs, the bureau of food control 
of the Baltimore health department con- 
ducted a series of experiments on the 
rebaking of these popular dessert items. 
The procedure is analagous to the pas- 
teurization of milk. After the pastry 
has been made and filled with custard, 
it is subjected to a rebaking process of 
425° F. for twenty minutes. Any infec- 
tious organism in the custard is de- 
stroyed by this process. The pastry can 
be given additional heating without ma- 
terially affecting its taste, texture or 
appearance. If it is a chocolate covered 
product, like an éclair, the chocolate 
covering is added after the rebaking 
process. 


© By grouping a number of small school 
lunchrooms and serving them from a 
central kitchen, the children get larger 
portions of better selected foods. This 
is the plan carried out in San Antonio, 
Tex., where a central kitchen is in opera- 
tion. The central kitchen is in one of 
the larger schools. Small school man- 
agers are put on part time or placed in 
the central kitchen as helpers until it is 
time for them to go to their own school 
to serve lunch, thus effecting a saving of 
salaries amounting to 50 per cent, ac- 
cording to Mrs. E. O. Moffett, San An- 
tonio cafeteria director. Menus are is- 
sued one week in advance and managers 
requisition portions from these menus 
on the day preceding delivery. The serv- 
ices of a truck and driver are the only 
additional expense in the central kitchen 
set-up, as the manager of the central 
kitchen is also the manager of the lunch- 
room in the school in which it is located. 
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4 Teachers do better work in comfortable, healthful class- 


rooms. 





The last word in 
portable assem- 
bly chairs 
and— 
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Good heating does not create. Teachers do that. But it 






does husband vital teaching energies. It fosters the alert- 






ness and receptivity of pupils. It eliminates distractions 












\ due to up-and-down temperatures as well as fatigue and 
: superior folding 
chair. 


drowsiness due to overheating. It reduces absences due to 









the common cold. It accelerates the tempo of teaching— 





and learning. 
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‘ Diffe;ential Heating is economical. It uses 25 per cent or 
: vn Our catalog and prices will prove very 
: less of fuel or steam than uncontrolled systems. But more , : 
; : interesting. 
; important for your school, Differential Heating underwrites 

good teaching by giving the staff an environment in which 

character and capacities can do maximum service in mould- 

ing the nation’s youth. 
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Better Plant Practices ++ + 


At New Orleans 


Not all that went on at New Orleans 
the week of February 20 had to do with 
educational theory and administration. 
Business administration had its innings, 
too, when three groups in separate cham- 
bers discussed the following subjects: 
(1) planning, construction materials and 
ventilation; (2) special types of high 
school equipment, and (3) financing 
building and equipment costs. 

Let’s turn first to the debate on the 
live subject of “Shall School Districts 
Carry Their Own Insurance?” J. C. 
Werner, supervising principal of schools, 
Coraopolis, Pa., believes they should; 
L. W. Feik, superintendent of schools, 
Sioux City, Iowa, holds the opposite 
opinion. Their arguments follow: 


Self-Insurance, Yes! 

Large cities may now use self-insu-- 
ance and find it practical, Mr. Werner 
stated. For the smaller cities and rural 
districts, self-insurance on a practical 
basis can be established only by legis- 
lative action, which will create a state 
or county insurance fund. The creation 
of such a fund by a law based upon 
those now in successful operation in 
Wisconsin, North Dakota and Alabama 
would ensure a minimum saving of at 
least 40 per cent in insurance costs, he 
declared. 

Flint, Mich., Cincinnati, Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia have practiced self- 
insurance over a period of years. The 
surplus available in each city provides 
sufficient income to care for losses; 
hence no additional expenditures for in- 
surance will be necessary unless some 
unusually large loss is sustained. 

In a group of eight states using com- 
mercial insurance, the percentage of pre- 
miums required to meet losses ranged 
from 3.5 in Delaware to 77 in Virginia 
with Pennsylvania occupying the median 
position with a loss of 30.8. Only one 
state in this group had losses exceeding 
50 per cent of the premiums paid. 

In a group of five states having insur- 
ance funds, namely, South Carolina, 
Wisconsin, Florida, North Dakota and 
Alabama, the saving effected by the op- 
eration of the state insurance fund 
ranged from 50.8 per cent in Alabama 
to 90 per cent in Wisconsin. 


Self-Insurance, No! 

The objectives of any school insur- 
ance program, whether this insurance is 
self-insurance or company-carried, are: 
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(1) safety of lives of pupils and school 
employees, (2) preservation of school 
properties and (3) maximum safety and 
preservation economically obtained, ac- 
cording to Mr. Feik. 

School buildings made as nearly fire- 
proof as possible are the best insurance 
against loss of lives and other properties. 
A school district thoroughly equipped 
can always command a low level of in- 
surance premium rates. 

Fire is only one form of hazard to 
which school buildings, pupils and em- 
ployees are subjected. Heating and hot 
water boilers are one source of constant 
danger to properties and lives. State 
laws usually do not provide for inspec- 
tion of these boilers. Consequently, ade- 
quate inspection is not made unless such 
boilers are insured with regular boiler 
insurance companies. 

Various other forms of liability may 
be incurred by school districts. School 
bus or sport team accidents and elevator 
and automobile mishaps are only a few 
of these forms of liability. 

A school district maintaining a proper 
insurance program with reliable insur- 
ance companies will have the aid and 
advice of these companies at all times. 
Insurance companies are anxious that no 
loss occurs. Therefore, rigid building 
inspections are demanded. Beciler and 
heater inspections are made periodically 
by insurance companies. The least de- 
fect found is called to the attention of 
the proper officials and demand made 
that the defect be remedied immediately. 

School districts may become involved 
in damage suits. If such districts are 
properly insured, adequate assistance of 
legal departments of insurance compan- 
ies is available to aid the school district 
to resist unwarranted claims. 

“My contention is,” concluded Mr. 
Feik, “that several heads working to- 
gether will produce a safer environment 
and a more economical insurance pro- 
gram than can be evolved by any school 
district working ‘on its own’.” 


New Materials 


The use of new materials is impor- 
tant to progress, thinks Francis R. 
Scherer, board of education, Rochester, 
N. Y., but they carry with them the 
problem of determining that they will 
prove at least as satisfactory as those 
which they are to replace. 

An increasing number of codes of 
jurisdiction have assisted in stepping up 
the quality and character of building 
materials. Examples of these are found 





in the national electric code; the sani- 
tary codes of almost all municipalities 
and states, and the building codes of 
municipalities and states. In communi- 
ties in which such codes do not exist, 
reference can be made to the national 
codes of the U. S. Department of Com- 


merce. 

When a record of satisfactory experi- 
ence cannot be secured from a known 
and reliable source, a wise procedure is 
to have the materials subjected to ac- 
ceptance tests, Mr. Scherer recom- 
mended. Reputable manufacturers wel- 
come these and give full cooperation in 
carrying them through. 


Equipment for Shops, 
Household Arts 


W. W. Theisen, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Milwaukee public schools, 
presented some practical points on se- 
lecting equipment for industrial and 
household arts. 

Even though the greatest care is ex- 
ercised in the original selection, changes 
in educational philosophy are likely to 
entail costly expenditures for replace- 
ments. Mr. Theisen advised against buy- 
ing equipment that is too highly spe- 
cialized or likely to be suitable only 
during the current teaching vogue. 

In the more recently equipped Mil- 
waukee schools, use is made of multi- 
purpose desks or tables in connection 
with special subjects. With a combina- 
tion table suitable for the teaching of 
either foods or clothing or for study 
use, three rooms now suffice for house- 
hold arts where formerly four were 
needed. Cases, cabinets, stoves and 
tables are chosen with a view to multi- 
ple use and economy of space. A spe- 
cially designed cabinet serves to store 
books, dishes, linens, posters and pupil 
projects. 

Industrial arts shops are equipped with 
general purpose work benches, having 
metal tops, vises, high and low voltage 
outlets and storage drawers for pupil 
projects. They are suitable in bench 
metal, electricity, household mechanics, 
general shop or sheet metal courses. 

In connection with bench metal work, 
a rearrangement of gas furnaces and an- 
vil blocks increases the number of pupil 
stations and requires less floor area. The 
equipment investment per pupil station 
has been reduced in some instances by 
as much as 25 to 30 per cent. 

The size of mechanical drawing boards 
and tables has been reduced in Milwau- 
kee. Thirty-five pupils using the new 
junior high school table, 24 by 30 inches, 
require less space than twenty-four 
pupils did when the old standard senior 
high school table, 32 by 48 inches, was 
in use. 
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in a demonstration at Constitution 
Hall, Washington, D. C., for a 
National Institution. 


The First and Only 16mm. 
Projector with ARC LAMP 


The rear shutter feature exclusive with 
HOLMES makes it possible to use an Arc 
Lamp. NOW—no auditorium too large for a 
16 mm. projector. 


The HOLMES 16 mm. all sprocket sound on 
film unit can be furnished with amplifier of 
sufficient output to insure ample volume 
without distortion in the largest auditoriums, 
using one to four speakers for correct distri- 
bution. Can also be furnished with Mazda 
lamp equipment. 
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Low intensity 
arc lamp has 
automatic feed 
of carbons. 
Anyone can 
operate it. 


Write for our 
catalog and 
prices. 


Manufacturer of 16 and 35 mm. sound projectors 
HOLMES PROJECTOR Co., 1814 Orchard St., Chicago 
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MEASURED LIGHTING 


... the new way to improve 
marks... reduce failures 








Vo guessing here! The Light 
Meter enables you to know posi- 
tively how much light each child 
has at his desk, 


A G-E Light Meter 
should be part of every 
school’s regular equip- 
ment. It measures light 
in footcandles, as simply 
as a thermometer mea- 
sures temperature. Costs 
only $11.50. 


Classroom lighting has a real 
effect upon students’ achieve- 
ments. In arecent test in school 
rooms in Cambridge, Mass., 
students in a well lighted room 
gained in improvement in 











reading 28%, and in general 


| achievement 10% more than 








students in a poorly lighted room. Many a child labeled “nervous”’, 
“difficult”, or “backward”, is simply a normal child tormented by 
the strain of reading or studying under inadequate light. 


One sure way of finding out whether schoolroom lighting is up to 
modern standards is by measuring it with a Light Meter. 


With the help of the Light Meter you can determine the amount of 
light present in every room. Bring your lighting up to date and you 
will discover, as many schools have, that the slight additional cost 
of aiding youthful eyes with better light is a sound investment that 
will bring fewer failures, better marks, better classroom morale, and 
will foster improved physical and mental health. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


CLIP THIS COUPON FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
20-PAGE BOOKLET “NEW KNOWLEDGE OF 
SEEING IN THE CLASSROOM” 


General Electric Co., Dept. 166, NS-3 | 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. : 
Please send me, free of charge, your new illustrated | 

‘ 

' 

' 


TTEW KNOWLEDGE of SEEING 
in THE CLASSROOM 


booklet, ‘New Knowledge of Seeing in the Classroom.” 
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Design for Summer 


Back from New Orleans and the 
N. E. A. convention, what does the 
school administrator think about in his 
spare moments? Probably a summer of 
study, travel or recreation. 

“Ask Mr. Foster” about travel, con- 
sult your own interests on recreation 
and let The NATION’s ScHooLs tell you 
about summer courses. 

Beginning next month this department 
will run a calendar of summer session 
dates for your information. News about 
innovations in summer courses will be 
carried each month in these columns. 


New this Summer 

New courses in commercial education, 
industrial arts, remedial reading and 
home economics will be introduced at 
the thirty-fourth summer session of the 
Teachers College of Connecticut to be 
held at Yale University, July 1 to Au- 
gust 11. The usual courses in elemen- 
tary, junior high and secondary educa- 
tion will be repeated, with additional 
courses in history and the social studies. 


Syracuse Conferences 

The increasing realization that English 
is a social study will be recognized by 
Syracuse University in a conference on 
English and the Social Studies held in 
connection with its summer school ses- 
sion. This is scheduled for July 15 and 
16. A second conference of interest will 
be held July 23 and 24 when leaders in 
educational and vocational guidance will 
gather at the university. 


Demonstration of Techniques 

A demonstration elementary school 
will be conducted by the University of 
California during its 1937 summer ses- 
sion. Selected teachers from schools in 
California and the East will conduct 
grades one to eight in the modern man- 
ner. A comprehensive course dealing 
with the integrated curriculum of the 
elementary school will be offered in three 
divisions, for kindergarten and primary 
teachers, for intermediate and upper 
grade teachers and for rural school 
teachers. The demonstration school will 
be housed in one of the Berkeley public 
school buildings. 


lowa's New Study Unit 

Reorganized into an eight weeks’ 
teaching period followed by a three 
weeks’ independent study unit, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa’s thirty-eighth summer 
session will open June 14 and close 
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August 27. The teaching period will end 
August 6 and on August 9 the independ- 
ent study unit will begin. The new 
study unit is designed for students who 
are recommended by the heads of their 
departments as qualified to pursue work 
on theses or assigned problems. 


To Bermuda; Scandinavia 

Newark State Normal School, New 
Jersey, will conduct travel social science 
courses during the Easter and the sum- 
mer holidays. On March 27 a first 
group will sail to Bermuda, taking note 
of the effect of physiographic features 
on man’s cultural pattern. Recognizing 
the increased interest in the social plan- 
ning and educational methods of the 
Scandinavian countries which take the 


“middle way,” two European tour 
courses have been organized for this 
summer. 


Wellesley's Institute 

Wellesley’s summer institute for so- 
cial progress, July 10 to 24, has as its 
theme “The World Challenge to De- 
mocracy—How Can America Meet It?” 
Experts in economic and social fields 
will make up the faculty, headed by Dr. 
Colston Warne of Amherst College. 
There will be a special round table on 
education. Among those who will par- 
ticipate in the institute are Dr. Kirtley 
F. Mather, director of the Harvard sum- 
mer school; Henry E. Warren, president 
of the Warren Telechron Company; 
Henry S. Dennison, president of the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, and 
L. Metcalfe Walling, labor commissioner 
of Rhode Island. M. Louise Walworth 
is chairman of the board. 


For Wind or String 


Members of high school bands and 
orchestras throughout Kentucky will be 
attending the summer band and orches- 
tra school at the University of Kentucky 
during the first semester of the 1937 
summer session. John Lewis, Jr., direc- 
tor of the university bands, will direct 
the school, which will coordinate other 
art forms, nature and physical training 
with music instruction. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Expansion 

The purchase of one or more school 
busses to be placed in operation for the 
school year 1936-37 and the sum of 
$276,500 invested in new equipment by 
both districts and drivers have been re- 











ported by 100 school districts in Min- 
nesota. The reports indicated that three 
of the districts purchased four new units 
and ten districts purchased busses for 
the first time. 


One Killed 

Slippery pavements raised the school 
bus death toll one point and the toll of 
injured several, when a school bus col- 
lided with an automobile just outside of 
Blairsburg, Ohio. The fourteen-year-old 
boy who was killed was thrown from the 
bus by the force of the impact. 


Bus Display 

Residents in Okemah, Okla., realized 
for the first time the extent of their 
county’s school transportation system, 
when, following an inspection by the 
state department, the thirty school 
busses paraded through the main street 
of the town. 


PERSONNEL 


Salary vs. Experience 

The salaries of 13,029 public high 
school teachers in Ohio were used for 
the study recently made by Earl W. 
Anderson, bureau of appointments, Ohio 
State University, on the relation of sal- 
aries to training and experience for the 
year ending June, 1935. The salary range 
was from less than $800 to more than 
$4,000. The median salary for city 
teachers was $510 more than for those 
in exempted villages and $530 more than 
for those under county supervision. The 
median experience of the city teacher 
was eight years as opposed to approxi- 
mately five years in county and ex- 
empted village schools. The median sal- 
ary for men was $102 higher than for 
women. The median for all teachers was 
$1,457; for all with bachelor’s degrees, 
$1,325; for all with master’s degrees, 
$1,626. The teachers with master’s de- 
grees, however, were much more experi- 
enced than those with bachelor’s. Two 
teachers in the state were reported re- 
ceiving between $4,000 and $4,499. 








Yale Leadership 

Fifty Yale University graduates are 
now presidents of American colleges and 
universities. More than 2,600 graduates 
are engaged in educational work. Among 
Yale men who head colleges are Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Robert E. Doherty, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology; Robert H. 
Hutchins, University of Chicago; 
George B. Cutten, Colgate University; 
Paul D. Moody, Middlebury College; 
Hamilton Holt, Rollins College; Frank 
L. McVey, University of Kentucky; 
William J. Hutchins, Berea College, and 
James L. McConaughy, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 
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35 years’ use in classroom and laboratory M Ik CI Whit 
arkKs ear te... 


demonstrates beyond question 


the superiority of 


| Erases Easily .. . 


AN a D Ty = SE PT [ee Protects Blackboard... 


This essential supply item has important 


MU y' e545 C RAYO % points which weigh heavily in its favor: An- 
Du-Septic safeguards the health of teacher and 








pupil . . . assures clear white marks that can 

be seen at a distance . . . is smooth to use 
. erases quickly and completely . . . because it 
is made of pure chalk combined with other materials 
of only the highest quality. Packed in damp-proof 
metal box. 





An-Du-Septic Dustless Crayon is only one of the outstanding 
Gold Medal Products. Others include Crayola, Perma Pressed 
Crayon, Artista Water Colors, Artista Tempera Colors, Clayola 





Also Important! Modeling Material, Frescol, Shaw Finger Paint. 

AN-DU-SEPTIC SIGHT- 
SAVER CRAYON, new sci- 
entific yellow dustless 
crayon is result of labora- 
tory experimentation and 
thorough testing by sight- 
saving authorities. Has most 
desirable effect on eyes of 


Catalogue of complete line sent on request. 


Manufactured only by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Dept. 16C, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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FINANCE 


Asks More Money 

A four-way increase in its appropria- 
tion has been asked by the Vermont 
state board of education in order to 
improve rural schools, develop normal 
schools, have the services of a psycholo- 
gist to assist superintendents in work 
with exceptional children and provide 
for the rehabilitation of the crippled. 





Salary Restoration Requested 

Full restoration of faculty salaries, 
which were reduced drastically during 
the depression years, and abandonment 
of individual itemization of the appro- 
priation bill are the two requests em- 
phasized by the board of regents of the 
University of Texas in a statement just 
made to Governor James V. Allred and 
to the members of the legislature. 


Memorial Scholarships 

A memorial scholarship in honor of 
Edwin L. Miller, former assistant super- 
intendent of schools at Detroit, has been 
established by his widow. The scholar- 
ship, which will amount to $200, will 
be awarded to an outstanding high 
school graduate. Joseph H. Corns, prin- 
cipal of Central High School and Byron 
J. Rivett, principal of Northwestern 
High School, have been named to select 
the candidates. 


INSTRUCTION 


Florida Seminar 

A five-day seminar on 
trends in general education was held at 
the University of Florida February 15 
to 19. Educational leaders who con- 
ducted the sessions of the seminar were 
Pres. C. S. Boucher, University of West 
Virginia; Chancellor H. W. Chase, New 
York University; Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, 
assistant dean and professor of educa- 
tional psychology, college of education, 
University of Minnesota; Dr. B. Lamar 
Johnson, librarian and dean of instruc- 
tion, Stephens College; Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, dean of the department of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, and several 
others. 

This is the second such seminar held 
at the University of Florida relative to 
its general college program and was held 
primarily to bring before the faculty at 
the University of Florida and before 
leaders in Florida secondary school edu- 
cation a study of the major trends in 
general education. 

About 100 persons, including repre- 
sentatives of other colleges and univer- 
sities and Florida high school princi- 
pals and county superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction, attended the seminar. 








significant 
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Where 2 +2= 6 

Once again violating the laws of tra- 
ditional education, the University of 
Chicago, according to a story in the 
Daily Maroon, the student newspaper, 
is about to incorporate the last two 
years of high school work with two 
years of college in a new four-year col- 
lege course. Expected to become effec- 
tive next September, the new college 
will draw its entrants from the Univer- 
sity High School, to which the experi- 
ment will be limited for the first few 
years. { 

Present plans provide for a supple- 
mental two-year college course for those 
students entering the university after 
completing a four-year high school 
course. It is as yet undecided whether a 
bachelor’s degree will be awarded gradu- 
ates of the new college. A subcommittee 
is preparing the curriculum, details of 
which have not yet been made public. 


To Aid Teachers 

A guide for elementary teachers in 
the use of state adopted textbooks has 
been published in bulletin form by Ten- 
nessee and is being distributed to every 
elementary school teacher in the state 
through county superintendents. 


Test 50,000 Pupils 

About 50,000 pupils in some 300 lowa 
high schools will participate May 10 and 
11, in the ninth annual “every-pupil”’ 
testing program of the University of 
Iowa. In addition to furnishing informa- 
tion for school officials, the seventeen 
tests will qualify highest ranking pupils 
for the state individual scholarship con- 
test at the university June 7 and 8. No 
competition between schools is involved. 








DISASTER 


Mobilize for Flood 


In true army fashion Culver Military 
Academy, Culver, Ind., mobilized its fa- 
cilities for aiding in flood relief work. 
Fifteen 30-foot naval cutters, fifteen 
row boats and life preservers and other 
equipment were rushed to the heart of 
the flood district on the first Monday 
of the flood. The following Wednesday 
a command car, six half-ton trucks and 
a 30-foot radio-equipped power boat 
were sent to the flooded area. Beds, 
blankets and mattresses were assembled 
for emergency use to be called upon by 
the governor if needed. 


Flood Aftermath 

The Indiana state department of pub- 
lic instruction is seeking a special grant 
to rehabilitate the schools in the Ohio 
River flood counties. A member of the 
state staff has been assigned to each 
county to work with school superintend- 
ents and officials in learning the losses 
and damage done to buildings and 
grounds, textbooks, supplementary ma- 
terials, equipment and supplies. 

Floyd I. McMurray, state superin- 
tendent, sent word to all communities 
where flood refugees were temporarily 
accommodated to make use of the school 





gymnasiums, stereopticons and radios 
for the benefit of flood sufferers. 
Temporary emergency classes were 


set up in refugee centers, and teachers 
idle because of the floods were put in 
charge of these classes. All refugee chil- 
dren were given daily medical super- 
vision. 

Teachers under contract were paid 





Throughout the flood area food depots were set up in many schools. 
This refugee kitchen is in St. Columbia's parochial school, Louisville. 
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PX CLOTH bindings 





have sturdiness and looks 


OU know the kind of treatment a textbook must 
b perlons Rough service and constant handling 
make it essential that textbook bindings be made from 
the most rugged and long-lasting materials available. 
Du Pont “Fabrikoid’’* and du Pont PX Cloth have 
amazing resistance to dirt, stains, wear and manhan- 
dling. They will stand up under the roughest treat- 
ment a book can have. The “Plain English Handbook” 
published by McCormick-Mathers, pictured above, is 
a sample of the attractiveness of PX Cloth bindings. 
The life of a textbook often depends on its binding, 
and the materials that go into the binding. Money 
spent for re-binding might much better be used for 
new texts. You can have du Pont “Fabrikoid” or 
du Pont PX Cloth on your textbooks simply by 
specifying it to your publisher. 


*“Fabrtkoid’ is du Pont’s trade-mark designating its pyroxylin coated 


and impregnated material 


REG. U.S. PaT OFF 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Newburgh, New York 


Fabrikoid Division 


‘‘Fabrikoid”’ is a companion pyroxylin product to “ Tontine,”’ 


the washable, glare-proof window shade. 
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Amplifier illustrated is 
ideal for school audi- 
toriums—gymnasiums— 
athletic fields. Easily 
covers crowds of 5,000 


—Another Reason Why Many Schools 
Prefer Wards Super Power Amplifiers 


Regardless of whether the speaker stands close to the 
mike and shouts, or speaks softly some distance away, 
this amazing public address amplifier maintains a 
constant volume level. Besides this, it reproduces 
phonograph records with amazing realism! Automati- 
cally increases (or decreases) the volume exactly as 
made on the original recording! These are only a few 
of the quality features that has given these amplifiers 
nation wide acclaim. 

Wards complete line of public address systems range 
in power from 5 watts to 100 watts undistorted output; 
in price from $12.95 up. All are made of fully licensed 
parts and are backed by Wards 65-year policy of ‘‘satis- 
faction guaranteed or your money back.” All can be 
bought on Wards Monthly Payment Plan; terms as low 
as $2 down, $2 monthly. 

Wards maintain a FREE engineering service for 
school radio and sound system problems. Address your 
enquiries (giving room plans and dimensions) to Radio 
Engineering, Dept. NS-1, Montgomery Ward, Chicago. 


MONTGOMERY WARD 


Largest Distributors of Sound Systems in U. S. 


CHICAGO ¢ BALTIMORE ® ALBANY ® KANSAS CITY ® ST. PAUL 
DENVER * PORTLAND * OAKLAND ® FT. WORTH * JACKSONVILLE 


SUPERINTENDENTS! PRINCIPALS! PHYSICS INSTRUCTORS! 


Fill out coupon today and mail to nearest Ward House for your 
FREE copy of Wards 1937 Radio Catalog. Its the finest ever printed! 


MONTGOMERY WARD Dept. NS-1 


Name.--- 


Dn thibnnhiniommstitntibabiinabinonnne dink enkammamsan 
I, ctintnnndeninieninmanniemhennt 
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for the loss of time occasioned by the 
flood. Schools unoccupied because of 
the disaster continued to share the aver- 
age daily attendance distribution of 
funds. The first semester count of 
pupils was honored for the second 
semester count in flooded schools. 

Officials were warned not to try to 
fumigate schoolbooks or teaching mate- 
rials that have been under flood waters. 
These were ruled unfit for school use. 
New teaching materials are being sup- 
plied by direct shipment to local com- 
munities. 


COURT CASES 


Board May Dismiss 

The power of a board of education to 
establish or discontinue special rooms or 
special schools for pupils below normal 
was decided by the Supreme Court of 
California in the case of Schwalbach v. 
Board of Education of San Luis Obispo 
High School District, et al, as follows: 
“Maintenance of special room and class 
for backward pupils being optional with 
school board, board had power to dis- 
continue such class and to dismiss 
teacher.” 








Not Liable for Uniforms 

The purchase of uniforms for school 
teams and the liability for their purchase 
have been the subject of two decisions 
handed down by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. In the first, Brine v. 
City of Cambridge, the court held the 
city not liable for the cost of basketball 
uniforms ordered by the school commit- 
tee to lend pupils of the public school 
to wear during practice and games, some 
of which were held on land not under 
control of school committee, since such 
articles are not “school supplies” within 
meaning of the statute, relative to the 
lending of “textbooks and other school 
supplies.” 

In Wright and Ditson v. City of Bos- 
ton, the court decided that the school 
committee of the defendant city was 
authorized to conduct physical training 
and athletics and to provide proper 
equipment. It was held, in action of 
contract to recover the price of athletic 
wearing apparel purchased by the school 
committee, that the plaintiff was not en- 
titled to recover when such apparel was 
bought for purpose of being lent to 
certain pupils of a public school while 
members of a football team representing 
the school. 


“Home School" Hit 

Parents of two boys in West Orange, 
N. J., are “disorderly persons” because 
they withdrew their sons from school 
last April and attempted to teach them 
at home. The judge of the Essex 
County Juvenile Court found that the 
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Coming Meetings 


March 18-20—Florida Education Associa- 
tion, Orlando. 

March 18-20—Alabama Education Associa- 
tion, Birmingham. 

March 18-20—South Carolina Education As- 
sociation, Columbia. 

March 25-27—Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, Nashville. 

March 30-April 3—Association for Child- 
hood Education, San Antonio, Tex. 

April 7-10—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago. 

April 9-10—Representative Assembly, Mich- 
igan Education Association, Lansing. 

April 10—California Teachers Association, 
San Francisco. 

April 14-17—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville. 

April 15-17—Georgia Education Association, 
Savannah, 

April 17—Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion, Boston. 

April 21-24—American Physical Education 
Association, New York City. 

April 22-24—North Carolina Education As- 
sociation, Durham. 

May 3-7—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Richmond, Va. 

May 7-8—American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 27-July 1—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Detroit. 











education, training and equipment of the 
parents were inadequate alongside that 
of public school teachers; that the par- 
ents’ program of studies was irregular; 
that proper textbooks, supervision and 
standards were lacking; that the teach- 
ing of discipline and health habits lacked 
plan and trained method; that the par- 
ents could not provide for group teach- 
ing and lacked the ability “to develop 
attitudes and create a social setting”; 
that the public school system “stresses 
the adjustment of the child to group 
life and group activity and a course of 
living that he will be required to follow 
and meet as he goes out in the world.” 


PUBLICATIONS 


Curriculum Progress 

Curriculum Journal, official organ of 
the Society for Curriculum Study, be- 
came a printed publication with the Jan- 
uary, 1937, issue. For seven years arti- 
cles, abstracts and listings of courses of 
study have been mimeographed by this 
organization; now, in printed form, its 
two-column style follows the new trend 
for smaller magazines. Henry Harap, 
executive secretary of the society, is edi- 
tor of the journal, which has its publica- 
tion offices at Ohio State University. 








Explained Finance 

“Financing Your Schools” is the title 
of a series of charts compiled by the 
board of education of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
and by Frank W. Douma, superintend- 
ent of schools, with drawings and trac- 
ings by pupils in the high school me- 
chanical drawing classes. The graphs 
and charts are presented on nine sheets 
of blue print paper, 10% by 11 inches 


in size, and are compiled from data pre- 
pared by the research department of the 
superintendent of public instruction, the 
federal Office of Education, local school 
records and the office of the county 
auditor of Wapello County. 

The information conveys the percent- 
age of school districts’ revenue from state 
sources; how local government in Iowa 
is supported; the school’s share of local 
property tax and its decline in recent 
years; a comparison of property tax 
levies in Ottumwa over a twenty-year 
period; school taxes and enrollment 
over the same period; how Ottumwa’s 
school dollar is spent this year; what 
it costs to educate Ottumwa’s school 
children considering every dollar spent 
by the school district, payment on 
bonds, interest, and Ottumwa’s 1936 
school levy in comparison to the twenty- 
four largest cities in Iowa. 


Driving Manual 

A forty-eight-page manual of teaching 
aids for high schools that are presenting 
good driving instructions or courses in 
traffic safety has just been published by 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. It is designed for 
use with “Man and the Motor Car.” 


MEETINGS 


Progressives at St. Louis 

The problem of educating American 
youth to carry on a democratic govern- 
ment was the major theme of the three- 
day conference of educators from all 
parts of the United States held in St. 
Louis, February 25 to 27, under the 
auspices of the Progressive Education 
Association. 

The teaching of social studies and 
changes in social systems was the sub- 
ject of study by the teachers, under the 
guidance of American and European 
educators of international renown, in- 
cluding Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, 
leader of the activity movement in edu- 
cation; Dr. Fritz Redl, Viennese Psy- 
chological Advisory Clinics; Willard 
Beatty, U. S. Director of Indian Educa- 
tion; Dr. Carson Ryan, educational ad- 
visor of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; Dr. Carleton 
Washburne, superintendent of*schools, 
Winnetka, Ill.; Dr. George Frasier, pres# 
ident of the Colorado State College of 
Education, and Dr. Henry Pratt Fair- 
child of New York University. 

Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman of the New 
York School of Social Work spoke at 
the annual dinner meeting on February 
26, his subject being “The Role of In- 
telligence in a World of Violence.” Dr. 
William Heard Kilpatrick was especially 
honored at the dinner. 

Lectures and demonstrations on the 
dance, music and painting were given. 
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@ Berloy Steel Lockers are preferred in educa- 
tional institutions throughout the United States! 


Experienced buyers of school equipment invari- 
ably select Berloy products, because the famous 
Berloy name assures the utmost in all the essen- 
tial qualities that assure long-time economy. 
Quality,value,and utmost dependability in heavy 


Berloy Steel Lockers in the Nation’s Schools 


TYPICAL BERLOY INSTALLATIONS 

(Extreme Left Top) Mount Carmel High School, 
Mount Carmel, Pa. 

(Top Center) West Orange High School, West 
Orange, N. J. 

(Top Right) Waltham High School, Waltham, 
Mass. Architect: Kilham, Hopkins, Greely 
& Daniel W. Gibbs Associates. 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 





BOOK SHELVES® 





















LOCKERS 
¢ WARDROBE 
CABINETS 
*STORAGE 
CABINETS 









STEEL DESKS 
* DESK CABINETS 
eLETTER FILES 
*CARD CASES 


service are Berloy features that have proved 






themselves in over 50,000 separate installations. 





A Berloy engineer is at your command, for 





accurate and economical planning of any type 





of locker installation ... Write or wire now. 





THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CANTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION * BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


From North to South ...€ast to West 


HILLYARD ... “The Buy-Word for Hi-Quality Maintenance Products” 














CLEANERS ... Shine-All, Renovator. 
FINISHES . . . Special Gym, 

Hil Glo, Diamond. 
WOOD SEALS... 
Wood Primer, 
Penetrating 

No. 21. 


TERRAZZO SEAL... Terrazzine, 
Onex-Seal. WAXES... 
Hil-Brite, Hil-Kote. 

DRESSINGS... 

Hiltone, 

Track- 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





State Superintendents 

Dr. WALTER F. DEXTER, executive 
secretary to Gov. Frank F. Merriam, 
California, and a former president of 
Whittier College, has been appointed 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to succeed VIERLING KERSEY, new 
superintendent of Los Angeles schools. 

Dr. WALTER D. COCKING, state com- 
missioner of education for Tennessee, 
resigned on January 15 to become con- 
sultant to the President’s committee of 
eighteen on vocational education, with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. He 
is succeeded in Tennessee by W. A. 
Bass, executive secretary of the Tennes- 
see Education Association and former 
high school supervisor in the state de- 
partment of education. A. D. Ho tt, 
associate professor of education at State 
Teachers College, Memphis, has been 
elected executive secretary of the state 
association to succeed Mr. Bass. 


City Superintendents 

A. L. THRELKELD has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Montclair, 
N. J., succeeding the late Frank Pickell. 
Doctor Threlkeld has been connected 
with the Denver school system since 
1921, having been made superintendent 
in 1927. 

STANLEY H. ROLFE, acting superin- 
tendent of schools in Newark, N. J., 
since the death of Dr. JoHn H. Locan, 
has been appointed superintendent. Mr. 
Rolfe has been associated with the New- 
ark School system since 1912. 

Henry E. Kentopp has been elected 
superintendent of schools at East Or- 
ange, N. J. Mr. Kentopp has been serv- 
ing as acting superintendent since the 
death of Dr. C. J. Scorrt. 

M. Leroy GREENFIELD, principal of 
the high school at Ware, Mass., for the 
last eleven years, has been named super- 
intendent of schools, succeeding Wr- 
LIAM R. BARRY. 

JoHn F. McGrory, principal of 
Drury High School, has been named su- 
perintendent of schools at North Adams, 
Mass., to succeed Grover C. BOWMAN, 
who resigned on January 1 to become 
president of North Adams State Teach- 
ers College. 

S. T. NEvELN has been reelected for 
a three-year term as superintendent of 
schools, Austin, Minn., a post he has 
held for the last sixteen years. 

Howarp D. CRULL, acting superin- 
tendent of schools at Birmingham, 
Mich., since the death of CHARLES W. 
CRANDALL, has been elected superin- 
tendent. 

Dr. THomas W. Hopkins has been 
made first assistant superintendent in 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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County Superintendents 

S. F. OWEN is the new superintendent 
of schools of Anderson County, Tennes- 
see. Other new county superintendents 
for that state are J. Opus SHarp, Clai- 
borne; M. M. Harney, DeKalb; W1LMA 
REAGAN, Fentress; ARTHUR JONES, 
Giles; C. H. CABBAGE, Grainger; GEORGE 
W. Jaynes, Hamblen; Georce UH. 
BAKER, Hancock; S. E. Pierce, Lauder- 
dale; J. H. BENNETT, Meigs; A. J. AN- 
DERSON, Polk; Carrott S. TALLENT, 
Rhea; Eart OLpHAM, Smith; Brown 
DRAPER, Trousdale. 

L. A. CAYER, principal of the Cotton- 
port High School, Cottonport, La., has 
been named superintendent of schools 
for Avoyelles Parish to succeed C. E. 
LABORDE, who resigned. 

M. W. Harney is the new superin- 
tendent of schools of DeKalb County, 
Tennessee, succeeding C. E. BRASWELL. 

Mrs. FANNIE KIRCH is the new super- 
intendent of schools of Yellowstone 
County, Montana. 

LesTER B. FOREMAN, a _ vocational 
agriculture teacher at Williamson Cen- 
tral School, Williamson, N. Y., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools in 
Monroe County, Supervisory District 2, 
where he succeeds the late Mark B. 
FURMAN. 


Among the Colleges 

Dr. CHARLES SEYMOUR, for ten years 
provost at Yale University, has been 
elected president of that institution to 
succeed Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
upon his retirement in June. Doctor 
Seymour is known as a pronounced lib- 
eral in education and a strong conserva- 
tive in his political views. He is 
credited with establishing the quad- 
rangle system at Yale, a plan in which 
students of different classes and tastes 
live in the same house. 

Dr. MERVIN GORDON NEALE has re- 
signed from the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho to become professor of 
educational administration at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, a post he vacated 
fourteen years ago after a two-year 
term. His resignation will take effect 
July 1, 1937. 

Dr. JoHN Harvey SHERMAN, Chicago 
lawyer, has been elected president of the 
University of Tampa, effective April 1. 


In the State Departments 

PAUL SEAGERS, principal of the Curtiss 
Memorial High School, Hammondsport, 
N. Y., has been released from his con- 
tract by the school board in order that 
he may accept the position of supervisor 
with the state department of education. 

Rex Harcut has been named state 
supervisor of high schools for Montana 
and REGINA KoHTEN and Marte CLIrF- 
FORD, supervisors of rural schools. 

D. T. HEenperson, formerly super- 
intendent of schools of Pulaski County, 





Arkansas, has been named superintend- 
ent of the Arkansas School for the Deaf, 
Little Rock, to succeed Mrs. Besste M. 
RIGGs. 


Miscellaneous 

Dr. Irvinc MAvRer, president of Be- 
loit College, has been granted a semes- 
ter’s leave of absence as a reward for 
his services. A similar leave is granted 
to faculty members for rest and study. 

ADMIRAL HucH Ropmaw, U. S. N. re- 
tired, an executive officer of the summer 
schools at Culver Military Academy and 
director of the naval school there, has 
been appointed by the President as one 
of three delegates to represent the United 
States at the coronation of King George. 

E. Boyp Morrow, headmaster of Gil- 
man Country School, Roland Park, Md., 
has been elected president of the Head 
Masters’ Association. 

Dr. EUGENE HItton, principal of the 
Allendale School, Oakdale, Calif., has 
been awarded the $4,000 prize given by 
the Atlantic Monthly Press for “the best 
basal textbook submitted in the field of 
social studies for the senior high school.” 
As supervisor of social studies of the 
Oakland schools, Doctor Hilton worked 
out a study course and this text. 


Resignations 

Maj. GEN. JOHN A. LEJEUNE, super- 
intendent of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute since 1929, has announced his resig- 
nation, to be effective Oct. 1, 1937. 

Dr. WILL FRENCH, superintendent of 
schools, Long Beach, Calif., has _re- 
signed, effective August 1, to become 
professor of secondary school adminis- 
tration at Teachers College, Columbia. 

A. T. PETERSON, superintendent of 
schools at Billings, Mont., has an- 
nounced his resignation effective July 1. 

Mites KOovaARIK, superintendent of 
schools at Bee, Neb., resigned recently 
in order to take some graduate work at 
the University of Nebraska. 

Bessie O. Brown, district superin- 
tendent of schools and principal of the 
grammar school at Culver City, Calif., 
has announced her resignation. She will 
be succeeded by Mrs. HELEN Haywarp, 
principal of Washington Grammar 
School. 


Deaths 

Dr. W. T. CaRRINGTON, president of 
the Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College at Springfield from 1907 to 1919 
and from 1899 to 1907 state superin- 
tendent of schools for Missouri, died 
recently at the age of eighty-three. 

PATRICK THOMAS CAMPBELL, super- 
intendent of schools at Boston from 1931 
and assistant superintendent for two 
years previously, died suddenly at his 
home at the age of sixty-five. 

Stuart WILSON, principal of Public 
School 141, Astoria, Queens, N. Y., died 
at the age of fifty-nine. Mr. Wilson 
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EVERYTHING +0 maxe 


YOUR FLOORS BEAUTIFUL 


Everything to take dirt off a floor... to make it beau- 
tiful and keep it clean, is part of the Finnell service 
to Schools. There are ten different Finnell products 
for waxing or sealing floors .. . Several types of Gloss 
Seal, each planned scientifically to do a special job 

. Fillers for wood, composition, linoleum, magnesite, 
cement and cork floors. 

For best application, use the special Finnell appli- 
cator (see illustration) for liquid waxes and sealers 

. the Finnell Kote dispenser for solid waxes. There 
is a complete line of Finnell polishing machines for 
buffing, dry cleaning and general maintenance. 

Finnell scrubbing-polishing machines come in all 
sizes ranging from the tiny household machine that 
you can carry in one hand to the giant 200 series 
capable of doing completely three to ten thousand 
square feet an hour. 

Whatever you need, we have, including advice and 
counsel in the solving of your floor maintenance prob- 
lems. In most large cities a Finnell man is as near as 
your telephone directory. Or write us direct. FINNELL 
SYSTEM. INC., 203 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


WAXES POLISHES 
SEALERS SCRUBBERS 
CLEANERS MOP TRUCKS 
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a 


PAGE made America’s first woven wire fence in 1883 
and has pioneered most fence improvements ever since. 

With no manufacturing obligation to any one metal, 
PAGE is the only fence consistently identified with the 
greatest names in metals. Page-Armco Ingot Iron fenc- 
ing was pioneered and perfected to provide unusual 
resistance to salt spray, chemical fumes and other 
conditions harmful to even finest copper-bearing gal- 
vanized steel. Its cost has been lowered by Page to but 
little above that of steel. Coupon brings full details. 


* ONE OF 5 SUPERIOR 
FENCE METALS..... 


PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior metals to meet 
every condition in fencing—Page P-12 Copper-bearing 
Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Aluminum, 
Page - Allegheny Stainless Steel and Page genuine 
Wrought Iron. All Page P-12 galvanized fence—mesh, 
fittings, top rail and new P-12 Wing Channel Line 
Post—is covered by the 12-dip Preece Test guarantee, 
the highest known to the industry. 


92 ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


92 Page Fence Distributors with complete responsibility 
in fence erection service, estimates and consultation are 
located conveniently throughout the United States— 
associated to serve you wherever you are. 


FENCE FACTS FREE... 


Mail coupon below for nearest Page Fence Dis- 
tributor’s name and free copy of new informative 
booklet ‘‘Fence Facts.”’ 

Page Fence isa product of the Page 


Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION | 
Dept. NS-3, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Please mail me new free booklet ‘‘Fence Facts’’ and name of 
nearest associated Page Fence Distributor. 





America’s First Wire Fence—Since 1883 
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had been principal of the school for the 
last six years and a teacher in the 
schools of New York City for almost 
forty years. 

RICHARDSON D. WHITE, superintend- 
ent of schools at Glendale, Calif., died 


following an emergency operation. Dr. 
NorMAN H. Wuytock, deputy super- 
intendent and director of research since 
1927, has been named Doctor White’s 
successor. 

Dr. WALTER F. McMULLIN, district 
superintendent of District 3 of the board 
of education of Philadelphia, died of 
pneumonia, following an operation. 

Wes.ey A. O'Leary, assistant to the 
state commissioner of education of New 
Jersey, in charge of vocational and con- 
tinuation schools died at his home in 
Elizabeth. Mr. O'Leary was sixty-three 
years old and had been identified with 
vocational training since 1917. 


RADIO 


Radio Scripts for the Asking 

Fifty-three educational radio scripts 
are now available through the exchange 
recently established by the Office of Ed- 
ucation. A catalogue listing these scripts 
has been mailed to more than 5,000 
broadcasting units including high schools, 
colleges, universities and broadcasting 
stations. Copies of the catalogue can be 
obtained from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The scripts themselves are accompa- 
nied by a radio production manual and 
a glossary of radio terms. The manual 
contains many helpful suggestions for 
producing radio programs and the glos- 
sary is a workbook of terms peculiar to 
radio, giving information about phrases 
and signals used in the studio. Single 
copies of the scripts will be sent free 
of charge to any producing unit, pro- 
vided the material is to be used for 
noncommercial broadcasts or for any 
educational purpose. 

A recent appointee to this division 
of the Office of Education is Mrs. Janet 
Van Loon, the daughter-in-law of Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon. Mrs. Van Loon 
is to write a series of scripts on the 
functions of municipal government for 
the exchange. 








For Portland's Pupils 

Schools at Portland, Ore., have special 
educational broadcasts four mornings a 
week through the radio service of the 
Morning Oregonian over station KEX. 
Outstanding historical events are drama- 
tized on Monday morning, on Tuesday 
a geographical travelogue is given, on 
Wednesday, Herbert Lampman, Port- 
land naturalist and writer, talks on “Na- 
ture Trails,” and on Friday a current 
events program summarizes the news of 
the week. 
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On the Air During March 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged by 
the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. The time is Eastern Standard Time. 


Daily 
National Farm and Home Hour'!—12:30-1 :30 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Wilderness Road—5 :45-6:00 p.m. (CBS).? 


Monday 
American Education Forum—2:00-2:30 (NBC- 
WEAF). 
History Series—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 


March 1—Medicine. 
March 8—Theater. 
March 15—Newspapers. 


March 22—Police and Fire Protection. 
Conversation Concerts, music by Bach and De- 
bussy played by E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, 
2:30-4:00 (CBS). 
Treasures Next Door—4:00-4:15 p.m. (CBS). 
Children’s Songs, Stories and Novelties,* Dor- 
othy Gordon—4:15-4:30 p.m. (CBS-WABC). 
Dramatization of Works of Literature, U. S. 
Office of Education—4:00-4:15 p.m. (CBS). 
Education-in-the-News, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion—6 :00-6:15 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
National Radio Forum — 10:30-11:00 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ). 
Let Freedom Ring, U. S. Office of Education 
10:30-11:00 p.m. (CBS). 
March 1—Trial by Jury. 
March 8&—Freedom of Speech. 
March 15—Freedom of Press. 
March 22—-Freedom of Assembly. 
March 29—Freedom of Petition. 


Tuesday 
Band Instrument Lessons, Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, director, 2:00-2:30 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 
Poetry Reading—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
March 16—Harold S. Latham. 


Music of Famous Men and Women Series 
2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

March 9—Music of Poets and Authors. 

March 23—Francois Andre Philidor. 

Literature Series—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

March 2—Twelfth Night. 

The Coolidge String Quartet, presented by the 

Library of Congress—3:30-4:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Have You Heard? (Introductions to fascinating 
corners of natural science) U. S. Office of 

Education—3 :45-4:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Medical Emergencies and How They Are Met, 
dramatized program, American Medical As- 
sociation—5 :00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

March 2—This Credulous World, Dr. P. A. 
Teschner, assistant director, bureau of 
health and public instruction, American 
Medical Association. 

March 9—Scarlet Fever, Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
director, bureau of health and public in- 
struction, American Medical Association. 

March 16—Don’t Die of Diabetes, Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein, editor, Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and Hygeia. 

March 23—Spring Sport Hazards, Dr. Mor- 
ris Fishbein. 

March 30—Mental Hygiene, Dr. Bauer. 

News of Youth, junior news dramatization 
5:15-5:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Science in the News—6 :00-6:15 (NBC-WEAF). 


Wednesday 


Geography Series—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 


March 3—Upward to Bogota in Colombia. 
March 10—Panama and the Canal. 
March 17—Costa Rica and the Bahamas. 
March 24—-The Mexico Federal Highway. 


Growth and Development of the Child, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
cooperation with the American Academy of 
Pediatrics—4 :00-4 :30 (NBC-WJZ). 

March 3-—Emotional Development in Chil- 
dren, John E. Anderson, director, institute 
of child welfare, University of Minnesota. 

March 10—The Connection Between Mind 
and Body Growth, Bert I. Beverly, assist- 
ant professor of pediatrics, Rush Medical 


College. 
March 17—Fitting the Course of Study to the 
Child’s Mental Development, Carleton 


Washburne, superintendent, public schools, 
Winnetka, IIl. 

March 24—Education and Mental Growth, 
Frank N. Freeman, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, University of Chicago. 

March 31—Athletics, Exercise and Fatigue 
in Growing Children, C. W. Savage, Ober- 
lin College. 


Curtis Institute of Music—4:00-4:30 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Our American Schools—6:00 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 

Cavalcade of America, dramatization of six- 
nificant moments in American History— 
8:00-8:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Tales from the Opera, a dramatic preview of 
the opera to be broadcast by the Metropoli- 


tan the following Saturday 10 :30-11 :00 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Thursday 


Academy of Medicine- 
Music, Literature and 
2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
March 4—Lusmore at Knockgrafton 
mediate), and _ International 
From Prague (Intermediate). 
March 11—How You Can Change Electricity 
Into Magnetism, and International Broad- 

cast From Berlin (Intermediate). 
March 18—The Other Cross (Intermediate), 
and International Broadcast From Warsaw. 
March 25 ‘hat an Insulator Is, and Inter- 
national Broadcast From Stockholm. 
Coolidge String Quartet, presented by the Li- 
brary of Congress—3 :30-4:30 p.m. (CBS). 


1:30-1:45 p.m. (CBS). 
Science Series—2:15- 


(Inter- 
Broadcast 


Answer Me This—4:45-5:00 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 
Symphony Orchestra—8:30 (NBC-WJZ). 


America’s Town Meetings of the Air—9:30 
(NBC-WJZ). 


Friday 


Music Appreciation Hour, under the direction 
of Walter Damrosch. Series A and C, 2:00- 
2:30 p.m., alternating weekly; Series B and 
D, 2:30-3:00 p.m., alternating weekly. 
(NBC-WEAF, WJZ). 

Vocational Guidance and Current Events Series 
—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

March 5—Applying for a Job, and Current 
Events. 

March 12—Making a Job for Yourself, and 
Current Events. 

March 19—Starting Off on the Right 
and Current Events. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — 2:45-4:30 
(CBS). 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs Series— 
2:45-3:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski 
and Eugene Ormandy, conductors—10:00- 
10:30 p.m. (CBS). 


Foot, 


Saturday 


Let’s Pretend—10:30-11:00 a.m. (CBS). 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, directed by 
Alexander von Kreisler—11:00-12:00 (CBS). 


Our American Schools—11:00 a.m. (NBC- 

WEAF). 

Magic of Speech—11:30-12:30 p.m. (NBC- 

WEAF). 

Metropolitan Opera—1:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Sunday 


Beethoven and Chopin Sonatas, played by Alex- 
ander Semmler, pianist—10 :30-11:00 (CBS). 

Music and American Youth Broadcasts, Music 
Educator’s Nationa) Conference—10 :30-11 :00 
(NBC-WBAF). 

The World Is Yours, Smithsonian program 
11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon. (NBC-WJZ). 

University of Chicage Round Table- 
1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

French News Exchange, transatlantic broad- 
cast—1:30-1:45 p.m (CBS). 

History Behind the Headlines, American His- 
torical Association, Boh Trout, commentator 

1:45-2:00 p.m. (CBS). 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Antonio Modarelli—? :00-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by guest conductors—3:00-5:00 p.m. 

(CBS). 

Romance of ’'76—8:30-9:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Ford Sunday Evening Hour, Victor Kolar, con- 
ductor—9 :00-10:00 p.m. (CBS). 

General Motors Concerts, Erno Rapee, 
ductor—10 :00-11:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 


12 :30- 


con- 


1Except Sunday. 
2Monday through Friday. 
SAlso Wednesdays and Fridays. 
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It’s Pedagogically Correct — _ 
That’s why Teachers Prefer adie 
KEWAUNEE FURNITURE 


The Kewaunee furnished classroom is not a haphazard : 







a) 








J 


i i i ifi Combination Ever-Hold Ad- 
collection of furniture, but a scientifically planned en- Padlock justable Stool 
Combination Science Table No. D-601 No. K-45A No, E-182 


semble that uses space economically, accommodates a 
maximum number of students, provides ample working 
space for each student and makes class handling by the 
instructor much easier. All this is provided by Ke- 
waunee Furniture because we have worked hand in hand 
with educators in designing this pedagogically correct 
furniture. That’s why, regardless of cost, you can buy 
no finer equipment than Kewaunee Furniture. , 
If you have laboratory, home economics, vocational or Lincoln Science Desk No. D-503 De dee 
library furniture to buy, be sure to write for the 
Kewaunee Catalog and prices. 





Cor 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


228 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 


Representatives in Principal Cities Domestic Science Table No. K-1776 Storage and Display 
Case No. BL-50 






















A Reliable Index 
to the ““Best Buys” 
in Quality Seating 
for All Classroom and 


Auditorium Requirements 

















Write for the brand new IRWIN catalog just off the press. It illustrates and honestly 
describes the finest and most comprehensive line that IRWIN, in its more than thirty 
years of specialization in the manufacture of QUALITY Seating, has ever built. You'll 
find in it the equipment that ideally suits your particular needs—scientifically de- 
signed for both posture and permanence—at prices that reflect the economies of 
modern, large-scale production methods. Write today. 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 38! FOURTH AVE. @ TERRITORIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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Pp rogressive | VISUAL EDUCATION 


‘Teachin g 





EpucaTIon, like all 
other sciences, is constantly 
changing. As new techniques 
prove their worth, they go to the 
aid of the old, to make teaching 
more effective, learning easier. 


Every parent, every educator 
should welcome these new aids 
for what they are: new helps to 
catch the interest, the eyes, and 
the ears of the class as it works. 


Newest, most powerful of these 
techniques is that of the motion 
picture—specially selected topi- 
cal films which are shown as a 
regular part of the classroom 
work. At the touch of a switch 
the teacher of geography, his- 
tory, English, civics, economics, 
athletics, or of the sciences pre- 
sents before eager, interested 
eyes factual material which could 
never be taught in its complete- 
ness from paper and type alone. 


Under a new and convenient 
rental-purc hase plan, every 
school may have its own motion 
picture equipment. Rent a Bell & 
Howell 16 mm. silent or sound 
projector, made by the manufac- 
turer of Hollywood's finest studio 
equipment. Rent B & H Library 
films by great naturalists,explorers 
and educators. Should you decide 
to buy the projector, rentals ap- 
ply largely toward the purchase. 


Write today for information. 














Filmosound 138—a portable, one-case projector which 
shows brilliant motion pictures, either silent or bigh-fidel- 
ity sound, in classrooms or moderate-sized auditoriums 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 

1855 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

New York « Hollywood « London 
Established 1907 
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Before and After 

Before motion pictures may be shown 
in New York City public schools, per- 
mission must be granted by the division 
of extension activities after investiga- 
tions pertaining to licenses and permits 
have been made and the latter found 
to be satisfactory by the division of 
visual instruction. Films to be shown 
must be adjudged by the bureau of 
visual instruction to conform to high 
standards of good taste and be free of 
objectionable features. After the film 
has been shown principals are requested 
to report the following information — 
date of showing, title of film, name of 
producer, name and address of concern 
making the showing and a brief state- 
ment covering the educational values, 
mechanical qualities and appropriateness 
of the film. 


Wilde Adaptation 


“The Importance of Being Earnest” 
was presented by the faculty of Somer- 
set High School, Somerset, Pa., to raise 
funds to purchase a cyclorama for the 
school auditorium. 


Kentucky Looks 

More than 700 reels of educational 
films have been shown to a total audi- 
ence of more than 40,000 persons in the 
state of Kentucky since last September, 
through the facilities of the department 
of university extension, University of 
Kentucky, under the direction of 





W. Gayle Starns, head of the bureau. 
The statewide service of moving pic- 
tures dealing with geography, history, 
English and science is not only used by 
schools, but also by hospitals, commu- 
nity centers, clubs and lodges, churches, 
and recreational centers. 


Public Presentation 

The University of Chicago recently 
rented a hall and invited townspeople 
and alumni to come to see its new mo- 
tion pictures in the fields of astronomy 
and geology. So many persons accepted 
the invitation that Orchestra Hall in 
downtown Chicago was filled and a “re- 
turn engagement” is anticipated. 

This university has completed seven- 
teen sound motion pictures for teaching 
freshmen and sophomores and for use 
at all levels in the high school. Eighteen 
other pictures are still to come. All are 
made in conjunction with Erpi Picture 
Consultants, Inc. 

According to President Robert Hut- 
chins these films are shown three times 
to each group of students—at the time 
the topic is introduced, during the time 
of its study and after the topic has been 
completed. The films are not an attempt 
to “jazz up education, but a serious 
teaching effort.” 

The two astronomy pictures presented 
at the public showing were “The Earth 
in Motion” and “The Moon.” These 
were taken under the direction of Dr. 
Walter Bartky, associate professor of 
astronomy. 

Dr. Carey Croneis also presented 
“Volcanoes in Action,” the sixth and last 
in a sequence of geology films. 





Films for the School Screen 
XIX — Cuba and St. Thomas 





Cuba—Romance, beauty and tumult. 2 
reels. 16 mm., silent. For rent or 
purchase. Bell and Howell Company, 
1801 Larchmont Ave., Chicago. 


Queen of the Indies—A call on Havana. 
1 reel. 16 mm. and 35 mm., silent 
and sound. For rent or purchase. Im- 
perial Distributing Corporation, 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 


Under Cuban Skies—Life in and about 
Havana. 1 reel. 35 mm., silent. For 
rent or purchase. Wholesome Films 
Service, Inc., 48 Melrose St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Havana—Morro Castle, president’s pal- 
ace, the old Spanish wall, the Prado, 
Central Park Square, Plaza de Armas, 
old business section, ancient cathedral, 
Maine monument, tropical gardens, 
the Vedado, Havana’s Casino, Mari- 
anan Plaza. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. 
Transportation charges only. Cunard 
White Star Line, Advertising Depart- 
ment, 25 Broadway, New York City. 


Island of Sugar—Shows 110,000 acres 
of dense forest transformed into a 
modern plantation; construction of 
the largest sugar mill in the world. 
Many beautiful scenes in and around 
Havana, including the home and gar- 
dens of the president of the Republic. 
1 reel. 16 mm. and 35 mm., silent. 
Transportation charges only. General 
Electric Company, Visual Instruction 
Section, 1 River Rd.,Schenectady,N.Y. 


In the Wake of the Buccaneers—Scenic 
and action treatment of the Island of 
St. Thomas, complete musical back- 
ground. 1 reel. 16 mm. and 35 mm., 
sound. Transportation charges only. 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Di- 
vision of Motion Pictures, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


St. Thomas—Uncle Sam’s Ward—A tour 
of the island. 1 reel. 35 mm., silent. 
For rent or purchase. Wholesome 
Films Service, Inc., 48 Melrose St., 
Boston. 
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Good Tools Assure 
Better Workmanship 


Supervisors of education — 
that students progress muc 
more rapidly in manera | 
when teachers are given the idea 
equipment for their instruction. 
Esterbrook pens have been rec- 
ognized as standard for pearly 
eighty years the world ov " 
Today, there is an Esterbroo 
point adapted to every hand- 
writing system that 1s er 
Write for samples of approve 
school points and test them for 











yourself. 


dster huvk 


STEEL PEN MFG. co. 


Brown Bros., Ltd. 
oe . °r Toronto, Canada 








Any Graduating Class 


Can Now Have an Annual 


No expensive halftones 
or zine etchings to buy 


Costs Little 


Just furnish copy and 
photos with drawings. 
We do the rest by a new 


process. 


Write for full 


information. 









Welch Diplomas and 





annuals used all over = 
the U. S. Write for 
sample diploma or full 









details on annua!s. No 





OVER 50 YEARS OF 
SERVICE TO SCHOOLS. 


obligation. 


W. M. Weleh Manufacturing 
Company 


Established 1880 
1519 Sedgwick St. Chicago, Ill. 








THE TENNANT 


FLOOR 
MAINTENANCE 


SYSTEM 
















Dustless Dry 
Cleaning 


Dustless Sanding 
Polishes 


W axes 


Seals 
and 
Burnishes 








Model C 


_ This new modern process for floor treating, dry clean- 
| ing and re-finishing has given to wood floor owners 
| the country over the solution to an annoying problem. 
| The Tennant System is used in hundreds of the 
_ newest and finest Federal Buildings, Food Plants, In- 
| dustrial Factories, as well as in Public and Private 
| Schools in most every locality. 
See the unique demonstration of the Tennant 
System at Booth 58, National Education Convention, 
New Orleans, Feb. 20-25. 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., WESTFIELD, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


i—___—_—_< - " 


| G. H. TENNANT COMPANY, 

| Westfield, New Jersey 

| 1) Please send me your new bulletin outlining the Tennant System 
of Dry Cleaning Floors. 


CO) Kindly have your trained factory representative call when he is 
in my locality. | 


| CJ Please send specifications for treatment of new floors. 
| | C) Who in my vicinity is using the Tennant System? 

; 

| This request places us under no obligation whatsoever. 


Firm Name............. ° ' aie Be : RE ne Wars | 
petra TEs eee isa aaeliattlaea ae nS IORI EO | 
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BUILDINGS 





Practice Schools 

Second largest building on the Uni- 
versity of Missouri campus is the new 
laboratory school building of the school 
of education, which was dedicated Feb. 
15 and 16. The structure will house the 
university elementary school and junior 
and senior high schools. The most mod- 
ern equipment has been installed with 
the idea of making the schools models 


for practice teaching. Over the two- 
story auditorium, seating 500 pupils, is 
a flat tile roof, which will be used as a 
play area. A parapet and railing will 
make this space entirely safe for ele- 
mentary school children. The Missouri 
Department of Superintendence held its 
twenty-fourth annual meeting in con- 
nection with the dedication of the build- 
ing, Dean Theo W. F. Irion presiding. 
Who Will Pay? 

A mysterious order for changes in the 


construction of the auditorium of the 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Regardless of the amount of dirt tracked in, the amount of 
time available, or the equipment he has to work with, the janitor 
is held responsible for the cleanliness of the school. 


Leading educators have proven that a good vacuum cleaning 
system is the only equipment that can make rapid and thorough 
cleaning possible, and that no janitor can accomplish satisfac- 


tory results with antiquated methods. 


The Spencer Central Vacuum Cleaning System has been | 


endorsed by leading architects and educators and is solving the | 


cleaning problem in more than 1500 schools. 


Spencer Vacuum cleans 
wood, composition, ce- 
ment or carpeted floors 
quickly, easily and thor- 
oughly. 


CENTRAL AND 
>ORTABI 


ANIN 
1+ MM 





Ask your architect about 
the Spencer Central Sys- 
tem for your new school. 
A demonstration with the 


Spencer Portable will 
show how these systems 
work, 


», 


THE SPENCER 
;UeR Ss 

CORP AN Y 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


S-94-C 


San Jacinto High School, Houston, Tex., 
which is under construction, has raised 
the building costs $1,000. The school 
board, who did not authorize the change, 
feels that it should not have to stand 
the cost; the contractor knows he should 
not, he received his orders from the 
architect; the architect sees no reason 
why he should hold the bag, he is under 
the impression the order for the change 
came from the expediter with approval 
from the school board; the WPA repre- 
sentative maintains the government 
would not approve of paying for the 
change with federal funds. The board 
has suggested that the architect and con- 
tractor split the cost of the change, but 
that did not seem to be much of a solu- 
tion. Construction is being continued in 
the parts of the building not affected by 
the controversy. 


Industries Sponsor Trade School 


One hundred and eight industrial com- 
panies representing forty different trades 
are to cooperate with the Chicago school 
system in the operation of the trade 
school planned for the city’s far south 
side. Twenty-seven acres of land are 
to be used for the school’s campus, and 
one large building and several smaller 
two-story structures with facilities for 
the practice of various trades will be 
erected. 

Instruction in the school will be some- 
what similar to that offered at Lane 
Technical High School on the city’s 
north side. All classes will be registered 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. The direct 
cause of the school is the inadequate 
supply of skilled labor in this area, and 
the fact that a survey found that 75 
per cent of the boys in this district 
hoped to find permanent employment in 
local industries upon their graduation 
from high school, although the schools 
were training them for college entrance 
only. 

The first two years of the high school 
will be devoted to general education, the 
third year will be spent largely in shops 
and laboratories, and the fourth year in 
apprenticeships. The industrialists will 
supply part-time employment. 


Pitt Celebrates 

The University of Pittsburgh began 
the celebration of its 150th anniversary 
with an alumni banquet on Febriiary"275™ 
The institution has grown from the 
three-room log cabin of 1787 to an in- 
stitution that includes seventeen schools 
and divisions. The anniversary program 
will conclude in June with the dedication 
of the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial 
building. This new structure will house 
the Lilly collection of Fosteriana; in 
fact the original Foster manuscripts and 
first editions of “Old Folks at Home,” 
“Old Black Joe” and “Oh, Susannah’ 
have already been installed. 
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More Than 1,000 Schools 
Have Adopted 


Business Mathematics 


by R. R. ROSENBERG 

In Business Mathematics the author brings 
Business Arithmetic from the category of merely 
tolerated subjects into the fascinating realm of 
everyday life. 

Business Mathematics claims interest because 
it shows how much of everyday life is Arithmetic 
and how it is to be translated into a business 
asset. 

The character of the material, according to 
many teachers, transcends anything appearing 
thus far. The continuity and organization of 
materials reflect the analy tical mind of a Certi- 


fied Public 
major interest, has made business situations the 
unit of consideration. 


Accountant, who, by reason of his 


Several editions—a book for every need. 


Write our nearest office 
for complete information. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York 


San Francisco Boston 


Sydney 


Chicago 


Toronto London 














YALE 


SPECIAL SERVICE 





to SCHOOLS 


€ y years of experience 
in protecting all types 

of locker systems is at the 
service of school executives. 
We invite you to write us 
your problems and require- 
YALE ments 


Lock Now L3374 with 
oc o. wit 
emergency control key. an d we 


will glad- 





YALE 
Combina- 
tion Padlock 
No. 579. (No. 
589 has 
emergency 
control key. 








ly submit detailed recom- 
mendations and estimates. 


In meeting your Fall re- 
quirements, to insure the 
greatest security PLUS effi- 
cient operation and super- 
vision, specify YALE 
LOCKER LOCKS. 

THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 































.. Heavy posts are permanent- 
ly set in concrete foundations. 
. Heavier top rails and fit- 
tings, extra strong fabric of 
KONIK Steel, 35 % more fabric 
ties and other exclusive features 
—make Continental Fence out- 
standing for strength and rug- 
gedness. Continental erection 
crews available for immediate 
expert installation. Get new 
manual — “PLANNED PRO- 
TECTION”—free on request. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
lis, Canton 











Plants at K 
* U.S. Patent No. 1874814, 








CONTINENTAL 


Chain Link FENGE 


Vol. 








Write for 
Playground 

Apparatus 
Catalog P-3 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws 
and all the other equipment available for modern 
play-yards, claim your attention—consider 
MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS—espe- 
cially if safety, service and durability concern 
you most . . . Sixty-two years of manufacturing 
experience is reflected in every piece of MEDART 
Tested APPARATUS .. . Let us help you plan 
your Playground. 





Consult with ‘MEDART’ when considering Gymnesium 
Apparatus, Swimming Pool Equipment, Basketball Backstops, 
Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Cabinets or Shelving. Catalogs on 
request. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3532 DEKALB STREET 


Sales Engineers in all Principal C tant ‘onoult your Telephone Directory 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 











MANY important inventions were 
first used for amusement: the gyroscope 
existed as a toy before it was used 
seriously as a stabilization device; ether 
was used in parlor games in America 
before it was used in surgery. 
tt all 

UNIQUE are the J. Russell Smith 
Geographies (for Grades 3 to 8). Dr. 
Smith is the only geography author who 
visited every country about which he 
wrote (except North and South Poles); 
took many of his own pictures; and 
wrote the texts in the first person. 


Although Leonardo da Vinci 
spent much time devising 
ingenious military weapons, 
he suppressed the invention 
of the submarine boat be- 
cause he felt it was too satanic to be 
placed in the hands of men. 
_—— 
WHEN Alexandre Dumas went to 
Paris in 1823, he had but one accom- 
plishment—-beautiful penmanship. Du- 
mas’ THE THREE MUSKETEERS is one 
of the widely read titles in THE WINSTON 
CLEAR-TYPE POPULAR CLASSICS SERIES, 
which now comprises 35 literary master- 
pieces. Send for full list of titles. 
—— 

BOYS and girls of Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland are measured for their first 
pair of skis when they are three years old. 


ae 





The original school diction- 
ary actually made for boys 
and girls and neither an 
abridgment nor an expansion 
of any other dictionary was 


=a) fj , 
biked 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. 
Most recent achievement is THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR 
Scuoots. There is an edition of ‘‘the 





modern authority’? for every school 
need. May we help you solve your 
dictionary problem? 
—— 
LARGEST lump of gold ever mined 
—weighing 150 pounds—was found in 
Australia just below the surface of a road 
where wagons had been passing every day. 
a 

REMARKABLE bas been the suc- 
cess of schools using the Cleveland Plan 
for the teaching of modern languages. 
The Cleveland Plan is based upon the 
philosophy that “‘the ear is closer than 
the eye to the brain cells that direct our 
speech.”’ Or, as Dr. de Sauzé, originator 
of the Plan, says, “You have to see a 
word 100 times to recognize it. Hear it 
20 times and see it 5, and you may claim 
it as your friend.”” Built on the Cleve- 
land Plan is Cours PRATIQUE DE FRAN 
cals PourR COMMENGANTS, by E. B. 
de Sauzé. Wish complete information? 


Te son C IOUT oY comrany. 





WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *-—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE BOOKSHELF - - - - 





APPRAISAL OF EXPERIMENTAL HIGH 
ScHooL Practices. By J. Wayne 
Wrightstone. New York City: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. Pp. 
xiii + 194. $2.25. 

Summary of progress made in the use 
of new appraisal instruments in certain 
experimental secondary schools. 

A Gutpe To HistoricAt LITERATURE. 
Edited by George Matthew Dutcher, 
Henry Robinson Shipman, Sidney 
Bradshaw Fay, Augustus Hunt Shearer 
and William Henry Allison. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. Pp. xxviii + 1222. $3.75. 
Reprint of an excellent, compact guide 


| to historical literature which took ten 


years to compile. Valuable for the 
librarian, teacher and graduate student. 
THe Hunprep Years. By Philip Gue- 

dalla. Third Edition. Garden City: 

Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 

1937. Pp. xiii + 400. $3. 

Another fascinating history of rela- 
tively recent times is this well written 
book of the past 100 years. It is the 
vividly told story of the world from the 
accession of Victoria in 1837 to the 
death of King George in 1936. Sharply 
etched interpretative vignettes of the 
high points. Adapted for upper second- 


| ary collateral reading. 
| A StupentT’s History OF EDUCATION. 


-- 


Our Education Today in the Light of 

Its Development. By Frank Pierre- 

pont Graves. Revised Edition. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 

1936. Pp. xix + 567. $2.50. 

Revised edition of a standard and 
good teaching text in the history of edu- 
cation. 

PREDICTING THE QUALITY OF TEACHING. 
The Predictive Value of Certain 
Traits for Effectiveness in Teaching. 
By Arthur Leonard Odenweller. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education, No. 676. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Um- 
versity, 1936. Pp. xi + 158. $1.60. 
This volume adds another grain of in- 

formation to an interesting explorative 

area. 

CaN DELINQUENCY BE MEASURED? By 
Sophia Moses Robison. No. 12, 
Studies of the Research Bureau of the 
Welfare Council. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1936. Pp. 
xxvi + 277. $3. 

Provocative sociologic research in a 
highly complicated area. If it does 
nothing more than disturb the dogmatic 
complacency of one-factor determinists, 
whether it be area, race, religion or eco- 


nomic conditions, the book will have 

done well. 

A STATE’s SUPERVISION OF Its ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. By Murphy P. 
Rogers. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 679. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1936. Pp. vit 117. 
$1.60. 

Study of the evolution of state super- 
vision of elementary education in 
Louisiana. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: 1860- 
1896. By Walter L. Fleming. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1936. Pp. x + 499. $3. 
Distinctly a contribution to the his- 

tory of our state educational institu- 

tions. Interesting as well as historically 
accurate. 

THE SMALL HIGH 
By R. Emerson 


SCHOOL AT WorK. 
Langfitt, Frank W. 
Cyr, N. William Newsom. American 
Education Series. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1936. Pp. xi + 

660. $2.75. 

A text for pupils and a handbook 
for principals and superintendents in a 
small secondary school. 

AMERICAN LIFE AND THE SCHOOL CUR- 
RICULUM. Next Steps Toward Schools 
of Living. By Harold Rugg. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1936. Pp. xii + 
471. $2.60. 

Elaboration of the author’s well 
known philosophy with respect to cur- 
ricular needs in the transitional and 
future school. An arresting point of 
view. 
AMERICA’S HERITAGE FROM JOHN 

StuaRT Mitt. By George Morlan. 

New York: Morningside Heights, 

Columbia University Press, 1936. 

Pp. viii + 209. $2. 

America’s debt to John Stuart Mill 
has seldom been adequately recognized. 
Here’s a restudy of it, emphasizing par- 
ticularly its implications for education. 
Well worth reading. 

HicH ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By 
C. R. Maxwell and L. R. Kilzer. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Desan & 
Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. x + 514. 
$2.50. 

General text for professional class- 
room use in secondary administration 
courses. 

ON THE EDUCATIONAL FRONT. The Re- 
actions of Teachers Associations in 
New York and Chicago. By William 
W. Wattenberg. New York: Morn- 
ingside Heights, Columbia University 
Press, 1936. Pp. ix + 218. $2.75. 
Interesting study of how certain 
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MASTER KEY 
ARITHMETIC 


FRANK L. CLAPP 











makes arithmetic less a challenge to memory and 
more an appeal to understanding 


What Are Master Keys to Arithmetic 
Ramps Instead of Steps in Learning 

Practice Cycles Instead of Massed Drill 
Number Readiness Instead of Number Hurdles 
Pupil Sanction Instead of Forced Compliance 


Constant Tests Instead of Variable "Yardsticks’’ 


Records Self-Determined Instead of Teacher- 
Given 


A Curriculum Based on Pupil Maturation, not 
Tradition 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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\ SEND FOR this 
‘a 10-PAGE 
DUDLEY GUIDE 














A READY REFERENCE TO DUDLEY LOCKS OF 
ALL TYPES FOR EVERY LOCKER PURPOSE 

















G. & C. Merriam Co., 
CC“ 


Questions 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, 
Games, the Home, the Garden 


are just as fully and carefully treated as 
questions about pronunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and persons in 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The Supreme Authority” 


—A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more en- 
tries than any other dictionary. 
12,000 terms illustrated. Over 
13,000 biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclopedic arti- 
cles. 35,000 geographical en- 
tries. Synonyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities. 


























Write for illustrated new booklet 
“Through Wonderland with Webster” 


Springfield, Mass. 
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There is a type of Dudley Lock to meet every situation. 
In this 10-page guide you will find the answer to your 
own individual locker problem. 


Enjoy the convenience and security 
that Dudley Locks are bringing to 
thousands of America's schools, col- 
leges and universities. The S-540 
provides non-duplicable masterkey 
control of the entire locker system. 
Individual combinations are speed- 
ily changed with special reset key. 





School Executives—write for sample lock for free inspection. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Streets, 
Dept. A-3, Chicago, Illinois 














PARTIAL LIST OF 
INSTALI ht 





MEDART 
Steel 
LOCKEROBES 
for Grade Schools 


Pioneered by ‘Medart’, Steel 
“Lockerobes”’ have won the enthu- 
siastic approval of School Officials 
and School Architects everywhere 
. All steel wardrobes are not 
alike . . . Recently announced imita- 
tions may look like ““Lockerobes’’ but 
there the similarity ends . . . Only 
Medart “‘Locl-erobes’’ offer the type 
of simultaneous door control so 
widely approved by School Author- 
ities and Architects... Catalog and 
complete data upon request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO 
3532 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities. 
Consult your Telephone Directory. 
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teachers’ organizations really function. 
One of its significant findings is the ap- 
parent irresponsibility (freedom) of 
leaders to the group. Worthy of careful 
study by professional groups. 


Just Off the Press 


CURRICULUM GUIDES FOR TEACHERS OF 
CHILDREN From Two TO SIx YEARS 
oF AcE. By Ruth Andrus and Asso- 
ciates. Illustrated. A John Day Book. 
New York: 
1936. Pp. Price, 


vili+ 299, $2.50. 


Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 


NATURE MAGAZINE’S GUIDE TO SCIENCE 
Teacutnc. By E. Laurence Palmer. 
Washington, D. C.: American Nature 
Association, 1936. Pp. 128. $1, or 
free of charge with an annual sub- 
scribing membership in the American 
Nature Association. 

A New DEVELOPMENT IN NATURAL 
SciENCE Pepacocy. Nature Magazine 
as a current text for classroom in- 


struction in natural science. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Nature 
Association, 1936. Pp. 28. Free to 


schools upon request (Paper Cover). 





Is Your Washroom a 1914 Model? 


You Can 

Easily 
Modernize It 
...and Improve 
Student 

Health 








Look over the washing facilities that you 


A Few Bradley Users 


Public Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Township Grade School, 
Chatham, N. J. 
Chevy Chase School 
Culver Military Academy 
Ecole Technique, 
Quebec City, Can. 
Hershey Industrial School 
Main Vocational School, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Oldershaw School, 
Wallesey, Cheshire, Eng. 
Board of Education, 
Reading, Mass. 
Sr. & Jr. High School, 
Waukegan, I 
Thomas Edison School, 
Hammond, Ind. 
U. S. Indian School, 
Tohatchi, N. Mex. 
Industrial School, Maidens, Va. 
Colored School, Chattanooga 
Elementary School, Yuba City, Cal. 
A & M College, College Sta., Tex. 
Purdue University 
Chicago University 








Five Showers are installed 
as Single Units 


provide. Chances are they are wasteful of 
water, wasteful of time, and probably in- 
adequate, unsanitary and not at all encour- 
aging to cleanliness. You can modernize 
and save at the same time. 

Bradley Group Washfountains are mod- 
ern, clean, easy to install. They serve 10 at 
one time, yet use but little more water than 
one person at an ordinary wash basin. 
Water costs are cut over 70% and pay for 
these wash fixtures in a short time. 

Each student is supplied with clean, sani- 
tary running water... less piping and fewer 
piping connections mean easier installa- 
tion and less maintenance. 

No equipment will improve health as 
much as sanitary washing facilities—Brad- 
ley Washfountains—and Bradley Group 
Multi-stall Showers that come to you 
almost completely assembled. 

Let us mail you Catalog No.435. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
CO., 2207 West Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


IBIRAIDILIEW 
WASHFOUNTAINS and SHOWERS 
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EDUCATION AND SocIAL TRENDS. By 
Raleigh Schorling and Howard Y. Mc- 
Clusky. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1936. Pp. vi + 154. 
$1.32. 

STANDARDS FOR THE EVALUATION OF 
ScHooL Buitpincs. By T. C. Holy 
and W. E. Arnold. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research Monographs No. 20. 
Columbus: Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, 1936. 
Pp. viit79. $1.50 (Paper Cover). 

THE LEGAL BASIS FOR THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND CONTROL OF THE PUBLICLY 
SUPPORTED NORMAL SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGES IN THE TERRI- 
TORY OF THE NORTH CENTRAL AssSo- 
CIATION. By Frank Andrew Beu. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. iv+164. $2 (Paper 
Cover, mimeographed ). 

SENTENCE BuILDING. By Donald Lemen 
Clark and Merle M. Hoover. New 
York: Silver Burdett and Company, 
1937. Pp. iit+126. $0.60 (Paper 
Cover ). 

SHORTSCRIPT, A NEw Rapip HANDWRIT- 
inG. By A. Maerz. New York: H.L. 
Lindquist, 1937. $1. 

FOLLETT PICTURE-STORY SERIES: Pic- 
ture-Story of Milk, Bread, Food, 
Trains, How We Travel, Indians, Wild 
Animals and How the City Serves Its 


People. Chicago: Follett Publishing 
Company, 1936. Each 40 pp. $0.15 
(Paper Cover); $0.60 (Buckram 
Cover). 


TAKING A Look AT YourRSELF. By 
Charles A. Prosser. Life Adjustment 
Series. Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight 
& McKnight, 1937. Pp. 64. $0.36 
(Paper Cover). 

PRACTICE BOOK ON TAKING A LOOK AT 
YourseLF. By Charles A. Prosser. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, 1937. Pp. 51. $0.20 (Paper 
Cover). 

A HeattH Procram. By Charles A. 
Prosser and Walter A. Anderson. Life 
Adjustment Series. Bloomington, IIl.: 
McKnight & McKnight, 1936. Pp. 
04. $0.40 (Paper Cover). 

PRACTICE BooK ON A HEALTH PROGRAM. 
By Charles A. Prosser and Walter A. 
Anderson. Bloomington, Ill.: Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, 1937. Pp. 52. 
$0.20 (Paper Cover). 

THE EVALUATION OF HIGHER INSTITU- 
TIONS. II. The Faculty. By Melvin 
E. Haggerty. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 
xxi+218. $2. 

How To USE THE EDUCATIONAL SOUND 
Firm. By M. R. Brunstetter. Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. Pp. xiiit174. $2. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICS. Em- 
phasizing Applications to Education. 
By Warren R. Good. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: The Ann Arbor Press, 1936. 
Pp. 48. $0.50 (Paper Cover). 
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| The VITAL Question in Evaluating Textbooks is 


Elementary 
N OT. «How many unusual features do ||| HAPPY ROAD TO READING SERIES 


(Dopp—Pitts—Garrison) 


Hl they have?” HEALTH AND SAFETY SERIES 
(Brownell—ireland, et al.) 
McCONNELL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
4M ‘ (McConnell) 
B UT. »s What features, important for poetry 


pupil and teacher,dothey have?” High School 


We can answer this vital question for the books listed 


to the right—your examination of any of them will ENJOYING LITERATURE SERIES 
verify our statements. (Payne—Neville—Chapman) 
1. They are entirely new—not revised. MAN'S ADVANCING 
CIVILIZATION 
The authors are expert teachers, intimately acquainted World History (Perkins) 


wi e problems of rs and pupils. 
soli maripadatlnse sein etic i LIFE INTEREST GEOMETRY SERIES 


Plane and Solid (Sykes—Comstock) 


SCIENCE AT WORK 


General Science (Regenstein—Teeters) 


DYNAMIC BIOLOGY 


Each textbook is designed with specific reference to the 
3. needs and interests of the pupils for whom it is intended. 


Modern unit organization, study guides, and teaching aids 
are effectively provided in each textbook. 


May we tell you more about these new textbooks? 


























(Baker—Mills) 
Cc DYNAMIC CHEMISTRY 
Rand MSs Nally & Company (Biddle—Bush) 
CHICAGO DYNAMIC PHYSICS 
NEW YORK NASHVILLE SAN FRANCISCO (In Preparation) 























An important 1 new w phase of semanas 


KEFAUVER-HAND 


GUIDANCE TESTS 
AND INVENTORIES 


By GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER, HAROLD C. HAND, 
WILLIAM M. PROCTOR, VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK 





This notable series of tests and inventories serves a definite need in developing 
guidance service in secondary schools. It is the outgrowth of an extended investi- 
gation of the means of obtaining reasonably adequate information concerning the 
individual as a basis for effective guidance. There are six tests and two inventories 
covering various phases of guidance work, any one of which may be used alone or 
in conjunction with the others. No such effective aids to the perfection of the 


guidance program have heretofore been available. 





Send for complete information | 
| 





| ite, games WORLD B OOK COMP ANY 2126 Prairie Avenue | 


Chicago 
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Three Guesses 

“What is it that is used in making 
silken purses, sausage casings, velvet 
gowns and synthetic sponges? In mak- 
ing literature and lingerie (paper pulp 
and rayon)? In making explosives and 
shatterproof glass to withstand them? In 
making wall and_ insulating board, 
veneers, paint and varnish? In making 
scuffless heels, toys, handbags and toilet- 
ware? In making book bindings and 
window shades?”’ 

It’s cellulose, one of the building ma- 
terials of nature, a part of the solid 
framework of plants. It is the wonder 
substance of this chemical age. 

Any one of the foregoing products 
has its place in the modern school, and 
one of them designed especially for 
school use is the Tontine window shade. 
In white, this shade is said to admit 73 
per cent more light than a similar color 
of painted cloth. In gray green, it trans- 
mits 140 per cent more light than a 
similar color in painted cloth. While it 
admits light it keeps out glare. To clean 
the shade, it takes only soap and water. 

To guess who makes Tontine shades is 
easy —the company that manufactures 
the odd assortment of products named 
above, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


School Homicide 

Since Harvard had a homicide, other 
colleges are getting tough. It sounds 
fantastic, but even in the grade and high 
schools there is a plot to kill me. 

I have three good pals — Food, Dark- 
ness and Damp. Food is the big influ- 
ence in my life. I'd follow him any- 
where. At this season he goes to school 
and that means I’m in school, too. And 
how they hate me! 

Up in the lunchroom and kitchen, 
Food is all over the place. Sometimes 
he is in the lockers, too. I keep as close 
to him as I can. They’re all after me, 
but I dart around corners like lightning. 
I find a snug berth in some dark corner 
and come out when they are not looking. 

The schools are actually arming 
against me. The school custodian comes 
around carrying a weapon called the 
West Sanitor. It is loaded with Vapo- 
sector Fluid, and when that machine 
gun begins to go off a deadly fluid hits 
every nook and crevice in walls, floor 
and ceiling. 

I haven’t a chance. The day you find 
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me dead, you can know my murderer. 
Go to 42-16 Barn Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y., and there you'll find the 
West Disinfecting Company. That out- 
fit has sworn to get me and every other 
cockroach, if given half a chance. 


Band Hits 

With every year that passes in public 
day school classes the woodwinds and 
the brasses grow thicker than the grasses 
in the old school yard. 

The ranks of music shooters quickly 
fill without recruiters, until youngsters 
who are tooters outnumber all their root- 
ers in the old school band. 

To make melodious noise school heads 
furnish girls and boys with real instru- 
ments, not toys; those who buy with 
canny poise buy from Pan-American.* 


Proving Ground 


The early grades are the real test of 
any model. If T & H can take the pun- 
ishment the beginners give it and still 
keep smooth and unruffled, it’s the real 
goods. The youngsters do their best to 
wear this model down, but T & H re- 
sistance is remarkable. It takes jabs and 
gedunkings and falls and keeps pushing 
right along at its full stride. We sup- 
pose it is the finesse that goes into 
making the model that enables it to 
withstand these childish onslaughts. If 
you don’t agree that the pen is mightier 
than the sword, just try out a T & H 
Transitional in the third grade and be 
convinced; it is made by Turner & Har- 
rison Steel Pen Mfg. Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 


Taking the Floor 


“This,” said the principal, “is our new 
library and study hall, accommodating 
200 pupils. How do you like the floor?” 

What could we say? Fresh, charming 
and chic for the hall of a handsome town 
house, perhaps, but in a public school 
building subject to the wear and traffic 
marks of hundreds of heavily shod boys 
and girls, it seems utterly impractical. 

“We've seldom seen a better dressed 
floor,” we said, “but how are you to 
keep it free of muddy tracks like ours?” 

We took another step and looked down 
to see the damage our slushy shoes had 





*Pan-American Band Instrument & Case 
Co., 253 P-A Building, Elkhart, Ind. 





The principal had us there; 
the tracks didn’t show. 

“This is the new Armstrong-Stedman 
Rubber Tile,” he explained. “One fea- 
ture is this nondirectional swirl mar- 


wrought. 


bling; it scarcely shows soil. In my 
private office, where there is less traffic, 
we have installed a two-tone rubber tile. 
It has all the decorative effect of solid 
colors but it costs less and conceals traf- 
fic marks more effectively. 

“Rubber tile is a fine floor covering 
for many areas in the school. It’s quiet, 
handsome and wears well. If ink is 
spilled on it, it wipes right up without 
leaving a stain. We’re enthusiastic about 
it. We have used it in this building for 
wainscoting, stair treads and push and 
kick plates. Armstrong Cork Products 
Company, Lancaster, Pa., makes it.” 


Third Dimension 

The U. S. Slicing Machine Company, 
LaPorte, Ind., has a new electric bread 
slicer that cuts the loaf at any one of 
twenty-two different thicknesses. Melba 
toast and luncheon sandwiches need no 
longer be identical in third dimension. 
All electric slicers, of course, may be set 
for some variations, and the feature of 
the U. S. with the most appeal is its 
safety factor. The entire sliding trough 
is away from the knife and is shielded 
by a safety curtain. Since every crumb, 
as well as the last slice, is contained in 
the trough, it is never necessary for the 
operator to reach anywhere near the 
knife. Large school cafeteria systems 
that use bread slicers will be alert toward 
this advance in accidentproof design. 


Newer Than Nudism 


Everything, it seems, can stage a 
comeback, even personal modesty. You 
may have thought that Victorian virtue 
extinct, but a revival is afoot, and the 
reaction against nudism is gaining 
ground in school gymnasiums. 

Witness the new group showers put 
out by Bradley Washfountain Company, 
2203 Michigan Street, Milwaukee. They 
are circular and five pupils share a 
shower but not the view. Each com- 
partment has twin doors, ensuring the 
strictest privacy. Or they come in semi- 
circular units, for three, also with doors. 

These new showers are economical to 
install because in the five-in-a-group 
model only three plumbing connections 
are necessary, two supplies and one 
drain. The scalding hazard so common 
in batteries of single showers is practi- 
cally eliminated by the specially de- 
signed mixing chamber. The custodians 
like them because they have no corners 
or dirt collecting pockets. 
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SECTION I—EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


I EE (5 i'n ck ds Nee baeadiers ene uhed akoueees ee 


THE Epttor seeks a million circulation for a “new classic on 
public education,” comments on the retirement of a great 
teacher, gives a second glance at the school lunchroom, finds 
much of interest in the first convention appraisal report, sees 
the sideshow publicity again overshadow the big tent, and 
discusses state school support. 


oa i oi 8 be wk Kh re woe ee ees 
HarotpD BENJAMIN, director of the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota, writes with genuine feeling on 
our neighbors to the south. 


eae ey Oe I I, no on dhe sh eeaeds pcdedvaveanens 


As summarized by Paut R. Mort, director of the Advanced 
School of Education, Columbia University. 


BN TE tT Eee Aer er rene 
The current flood of ethical codes is considered by LEE M. 
THURSTON, deputy superintendent of public instruction for 
Michigan, in the first of two articles. 


ee Ef ke rs i ca bccn e beadenbuss pases aki denen 


The fine safety records in school bus transportation in some 
districts are offset by the plague of accidents that besets others. 
BELMONT FArLEy, director of publicity for the N.E.A., sketches 
the situation as revealed through a recent survey. 


The Question of Metric Measures...............0.cccccceeees 


As it appears to J. T. JoHNnson, head of the department of 
mathematics, Chicago Normal College. 


Conflicting Ideas of Commencement...................00e0000- 


Supt. T. R. Powers of Amherst, Ohio, rises to a gallant defense 
of the traditional graduating exercises, while PRINCIPAL F. J. 
Herp, Senior-Junior High School, Alexandria, Minn., proudly 
describes a vitalized program. 


Ce TE oes 6 bi wiscd nd tanned bb eaten teneen ae 
How the guidance program operates in the junior and senior 
high schools of Dublin, Ga., as presented by A. J. HARGROVE, 
superintendent. 


ee Te Te Fe 5 os hie ihe ne Ns oes eden, 
The rag-tag offspring of migratory workers present a real puzzle 
to school executives in certain localities. ROGER WALTON, super- 
visor of attendance, Imperial County, California, writes from ex- 
perience in meeting this perennial problem. 


Pp ree er ee 


There’s more to it than meets the eye. Arvip J. BURKE, direc- 
tor of public information, New York State Teachers Association, 
takes up the matter of extra costs. 


ee se Fle rs ee er re 


Consider the laggard, how he loafs. M. M. CHAMBERS, special- 
ist in school law, looks at the sluggard from a legal angle. 
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Side Glances — 


= Youth Hostel 
Movement—what are its possibilities 
for America? Many school people are 
pondering that question, and one of 
them — Rosalind Cassidy, chairman of 
the department of physical education, 
Mills College—a year ago went to Eng- 
land and Germany in an effort to find 
the answer. 

Miss Cassidy visited twenty-four 
Youth Hostels in England, where the 
movement is an outgrowth of a long 
established custom of walking and cy- 
cling. In Germany she wandered with 
wandering Germans, visiting twenty-five 
hostels, including one on_ shipboard 
called Hein Godenweinde. Her conclu- 
sions will be presented in the May issue. 


a stammerers 
are nervous; some are not. Some are 
lacking in cerebral dominance; some are 
not. Some have their natural handed- 
ness changed; some have not. All have 
special defects, however, and they are 
corrigible to skilled instruction. 

Milton J. Jensen, a consulting psy- 
chologist, will tell in the May number 
his ideas of how the chronic stammerer 
may be taught correct speech. The time 
for correction in most cases need not 
exceed three or four weeks, in his opin- 
ion. The teaching can be entrusted only 
to the adequately trained and demon- 
strably skilled. Practice periods must 
be intensive—twelve hours a day with 
constant supervision would not be too 
much, he believes. 


7 

Teacenne. after 
all, is no Strauss waltz.’ The words are 
those of Supt. James M. Spinning of 
Rochester, N. Y., and for their context 
you must wait until the May issue. 
Doctor Spinning’s article is of the in- 
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spirational variety and has as its title 
“Keeping Human.” 

It seems that the tensions of teaching 
find too little relief, and through the 
community’s attitude — and sometimes 
that of the superintendent—the teacher 
often appears apologetic for seeking re- 
laxation. 

The article also considers the prin- 
cipal, still often the represser rather 
than the leader. ‘The principal’s feeling 
of obligation to the central office and 
his fear of criticism may be so strong 
that he produces in his teachers the 
same attitude that the central office in- 
spires in him.” And so the unsympa- 
thetic superintendent’s chickens come 
home to roost. 


Some of the heart- 
aches of the small-town administrator 
are dramatized by George E. Carrothers, 
professor of education and director of 
the bureau of cooperation with educa- 
tional institutions, University of Mich- 
igan, in an article for the May issue. 

Is it sporting of the “big” administra- 
tor, Doctor Carrothers asks, to hunt on 
the little fellow’s preserves at the very 
last of the open season, bagging the best 
of his newly hired teachers? 

Is the teacher who jumps her con- 
tract late in the summer or the week 
before school opens in order to take a 
job in a slightly larger town at a slightly 
larger salary showing any consideration 
for the welfare of boys and girls? These 
are questions of ethics. 


/ \ND while on the 


topic of ethics, you may anticipate a 
second article from Lee M. Thurston, 
whose “The Wrong and Right of It,” 
you will find featured in this issue. 


Durinc the past 
year the Boston Public Schools have 
been conducting a safety education re- 
search survey, assisted by government 
funds. John P. Sullivan, supervisor of 
health and safety education, will tell in 
the next issue how, through this re- 
search, Boston is putting on a scientific 
basis a more complete safety program 
to supplement its informal program. 


pit | |) EP PPEEOT TU TCTTSTeT eT Tre TT Te eT TT vee 
Toward what should certainly be a permanent federal policy 
for schoolhouse construction, contends Davin E. WEGLEIN, 


superintendent of Baltimore schools. 


I 6.5 i 6 on arn dapereTees ea sh nek saee Sanne s dues’ 
Youth has a say in administration in Kalamazoo, Mich. Supt. 
Herotp C. Hunt describes the contributions of an all-city 


school council. 


kL ) SePePreeererrerrrerriert (rr te ee 
Back to his monthly by-line comes W1LLIAM McAnprew, bear- 


ing us no ill-will for his one month’s suspension. 


The Passing of Quantitative Measurement in Education......... 
Plain speaking — also forceful—by our guest editorialist of 
the month, Stuart A. Courtis, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


SecTIon II—TuHE ScHOOL PLANT 


Martha Wilder School, Johnson City, Tenn...................-. 
Full page illustration of school designed by Comte and Carp- 
WELL, Johnson City architects. 


How Tupper Lake Met Its Problems. .................c-eeeee. 
An architectural description, beginning with the selection of 
site and accompanied by floor plans and numerous photographs, 
of the new junior and senior high school at Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
It is ably written by Supt. Ropert E. MINNICH and by ROBERT 
R. GRAHAM, architect of Middletown, N. Y. 


I FI I a sik. oo Sie ein ie oo: 2 ora ee 
Supplementing Messrs. Minnich and Graham’s construction 
story is this story of the grounds development written by 
A. Cart STELLING, the landscape architect of New York City. 


ere re eT re errr re ete 
The businesslike methods in force in the school system of East 
Cleveland are outlined by W. M. CouNCELL, business manager 
for the board of education. 


END 2 I, sn os params cbkenshaedesee nen eae sees 
Flathead County High School, Kalispell, Mont., recently put 
on a new front. This spectacular transformation as well as other 
achievements in modernization are described by Frep A. BRINK- 
MAN, architect of Kalispell. 


Serene Winet Gar TAMIR. 2 5 5 5 ok ee kccceciccnscvacnstacsateans 
Many school systems look to Montclair, N. J., for their in- 
spiration in the matter of a school insurance plan. 


es Ti ee Sin oeS chan dha sedkene bee he ewsdes 
Regulations and charges for the use of the facilities of a Cali- 
fornia high school by community organizations, here presented 
by J. Warren Ayer, district superintendent of Monrovia- 
Arcadia-Duarte High School, Monrovia, Calif. 


Ce ee ee Ns 6:0. h::805.d 0 Kk aeied ng ecks sense ee 
Mrs. BeNA Hoskins, director of public school cafeterias, de- 
scribes in detail the new streamlined equipment being installed 
in seventeen school cafeterias in Fort Worth, Tex. She is going 
to incite a great deal of envy by this. 
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‘en pupils, a hundred, or even a thou- 


new Formograph stencil service, prepared 

by educators of national repute, will meet 
the most exacting needs of your school. Up- 
to-the-minute classroom materials in the form 
of ready-prepared stencils. An improved serv- 
ice and a great saving in cost. Of particular in- 


terest now are the new spelling exercises, the very 





latest development in this field. Sample pages 





and full particulars gladly forwarded without 
obligation. Write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





Let Us Use It 


HE Educational Policies Commission has published 
| i unusual monograph entitled ““The Unique Func- 
tion of Education in American Democracy” as one of 
its first reports to the teaching profession and to the 
public. Charles A. Beard wrote and the individual mem- 
bers of the committee revised it somewhat. This small 
volume will probably go down in time as one of the 
great classics on public education. One might go on 
and spend thousands of words in describing or analyzing 
it. Such action would have little value here. This phase 
may be summarized by the suggestion that every mem- 
ber of the teaching profession read it thoroughly and 
then read it again. Only as it is thoughtfully studied 
do the full implications of this masterly piece of writing 
become fully apparent. 

An immediately more important question relates to 
its use. If volume is to be praised and then placed 
on the library shelf as another contribution, it will 
have missed its purpose completely. It was written as 
a definitive treatise during a period of doubt as much 
for the American public as for the teaching profession. 
To secure the greatest benefits from this writing will 
require the united and determined efforts of the teach- 
ing profession. It needs wide circulation and wide read- 
ing. 

Everyone probably has a plan for making it more 
effective. Here is another series of suggestions that may 
have merit. State departments of public instruction can 
purchase sufficient copies (the price is nominal) to 
place one copy in the hands of every state legislative 
and executive official. Every local school district may 
take its share of the load by giving a copy to outstand- 
ing community leaders. It may be suggested for use 
in study programs of parent-teacher and other women’s 
groups. Every minister and priest should have a copy. 
Superintendents and principals can develop the sig- 
nificant points into a well rounded speech for presenta- 
tion to local groups. State and local teacher associations 
can purchase large numbers for quick dissemination. 

The circulation of this monograph should exceed the 
million mark within a year. Anything short of that 
point means that the teaching profession has not taken 
advantage of an unusual opportunity. 


No student preparing for a teaching career can be 
considered well grounded in democratic educational 
philosophy if not familiar with it. 

A million circulation represents an unusual total for 
educational books. Since methods of promotion open 
to best sellers are not to be considered, the extent of 
circulation and the degree of effectiveness depend on 
the intelligent effort of the teaching profession. 


A Great Teacher Retires 


ETIREMENT comes this year, as it eventually must 

for all of us, to a great teacher. William Heard 
Kilpatrick, professor of educational philosophy at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, attained the age 
of sixty-five years last November and automatically 
ceases to be an active member of the faculty in June, 
1937. 

To the thousands of students who have listened to 
his stimulating lectures and his refreshing liberalism 
and who appreciate his fine feeling for democratic 
values, this news comes as a shock. It is hard to be- 
lieve that our great teachers grow old. In a certain 
sense they do not. This paradox is probably due to the 
increasing effect of intelligent leadership and capable 
teaching as it actually becomes a vital part of the 
student’s life and being. Thus the news of physical 
retirement from active institutional service creates in 
the minds of a great teacher’s followers the feeling that 
such separation cannot be possible. Great teachers do 
not grow old! 

When the story of the development of public educa- 
tion is written for this generation, it is our belief that 
William Heard Kilpatrick will rank among half a dozen 
teachers and leaders whose influence was large in the 
progressive evolution of public education in these United 
States. Some will remember him more as a fervent dis- 
ciple and expositor of the Dewey philosophy than as 
one having a definite creative spirit of his own. To 
us these differences in views are unimportant. Certainly 
there are few individuals who have surpassed him as 
a teacher. 

The adoption of a mandatory age retirement policy 
is a sensible one for any institution. While occasionally 
it may work a hardship on an individual who is still 








in his prime, it generally operates to the eternal im- 
provement of the institution. For every individual who 
might possible be retained at least nineteen require 
retirement. It is impractical administratively to make 
exception to this general rule. 

A great teacher need not stop with retirement. There 
are numerous opportunities for service. He may con- 
tinue to express himself before his students in the wider 
classrooms of the lecture platform and of the printed 
word. 

In many ways the separation of the teacher from 
institutional responsibilities gives to him a freedom 
much greater than he can normally enjoy. He no longer 
has the responsibility of refraining from offending the 
trustees and administrative officers, by speaking as his 
ability, experience, judgment and conscience dictate, 
thus endangering the institutional budget and his own 
fiscal security. He not only possesses the authority that 
has accrued during his professional life but also has an 
initially sympathetic audience. One of the fruitful re- 
sults of a retirement policy should be the creation of 
a group of “elder teacher statesmen” who may speak 
fearlessly. They will normally become the builders of 
the profession. National committees and commissions 
can benefit from their wisdom. Who can tell what the 
profound effects of such mature leadership may ultim- 
ately be? 

While we regret Doctor Kilpatrick’s institutional re- 
tirement we envy him his new field of possibilities. 
Great teachers never die. 


School Lunchrooms — Il 


— of many school lunchrooms indicates clearly 
that the so-called “business” aspect has been em- 
phasized at the expense of the educational function. 
Much too frequently these units are under the complete 
supervision and direction of individuals who have little 
if any conception of what the school lunchroom must 
really do for the instructional program as a whole. 
Placed in control either through political preference, 
friendship with school board members or many other 
reasons, they soon appear to develop practices that have 
no place in a school activity. 

Some of these divergent nonfunctional practices bear 
careful examination. The most frequently met with is 
ihe idea that a school lunchroom must make a profit. 
The manager seems imbued with the concept that he is 
a business man. In attempting to show shiny black 
ledger entries, the health and social function sinks from 
sight. Cheap food, frequently not well balanced or 
highly nutritious, is supplied to the children at question- 
able prices. The profits are used for a large number 
of purposes. 

Sometimes principals and superintendents are respon- 
sible for the development of the profit concept and 
frequently use these funds for what should be legitimate 


budget purposes. They are also used for special pur- 
poses such as financing extraclass activities and pur- 
chasing pictures, statuary, radios and reproducing ma- 
chines for the schools. Certain instances are available 
whereby these surpluses actually are used as credits to 
the educational budget. 

During the depression many of the more socially 
minded managers felt the need for feeding free those 
children who had no means. The more favorably situ- 
ated children were charged higher prices to meet this 
new overhead. While the need for supplying free meals 
during this period cannot be questioned, the cost should 
have been met directly by direct appropriation from 
proper sources. 

All of these practices are unethical and very dubious. 
They are not helpful to the schools as a social institu- 
tion. The school lunchrooms exist only to perform an 
essential service auxiliary to the direct process of in- 
struction. The community furnishes space, equipment 
(and usually light and fuel) without charge; the only 
cost to the parents should be the cost of food, service 
and upkeep of equipment. There is no legal basis 
for any other practice. No one should make a profit, 
not even the school. It is dangerous to function and 
is a point of view which should be completely discour- 
aged. 

A secondary practice is the farming of lunchroom con- 
cessions to private individuals who receive the work 
either on a bid basis or through political favor. In 
either case the practice is expensive to the parents since 
these concessionnaires feel they must make a profit. As 
a result prices either go up and food quality goes down, 
or both practices are employed simultaneously. Other 
of these commercial managers develop unusual attitudes 
concerning function. Recently announcement was made 
that one of the purposes of the public school lunchroom 
was to make children “restaurant conscious” so that 
when they grow up they will normally take their meals 
in commercial establishments. What a far cry from 
the real purpose of this activity! 

There are other instances where direct alliances be- 
tween lunchroom managers and outside interests de- 
velop into definite alliances to the mutual benefit of 
both groups. 

There are so many diversions from function and so 
many abuses in the field of school lunchrooms that the 
immediate need is for each school system to self-survey 
its own practices and, when necessary, make intelligent 
change before public opinion within the community 
wrathfully demands a definite house cleaning. 

One of the important activities that every parent- 
teacher association should place on its “must” program 
is a definite survey of the facilities and practices of the 
lunchroom serving their children to determine whether 
it meets true educational need or whether its function 
is confused and diverted by many side issues and 
practices that have no place in normal operation. 
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Convention Appraisal 


NE of the most forward looking steps in the possible 
O improvement of its annual meetings was taken by 
the American Association of School Administrators by 
the appointment, after the St. Louis convention, of a 
continuing appraisal committee to study the annual 
gathering and to report immediately upon its strengths 
and its weaknesses and upon the possibilities for im- 
provement. 

These annual conventions are becoming so large and 
complicated in structure and in operation that the 
average administrator is generally confused. There must 
be some agency that can secure a calm, judicial over- 
view and objectively examine and appraise its several 
aspects. The practice might be extended with profit 
to state professional meetings as well. 

The first appraisal report contains two sections, the 
first a description of the convention and the second a 
summary of judgments and recommendations. Care- 
ful reading of this report is urged on all administrators. 
Certain passages are quite significant: “The 1937 con- 
vention will be remembered primarily for the gracious 
hospitality and splendid entertainment of the City of 
New Orleans. As a result educational programs and 
results were of secondary importance.” 

Others equally as significant comment on the poor 
preparation by certain speakers, the lack of balance in 
speakers, disregard of time limits in presentation (noth- 
ing ruins a program so quickly), the overworking of 
certain individuals and the difficulty of the individual 
to express himself. 

To those officials entrusted with the 1938 program 
this appraisal should be most valuable. This is a work- 
ing convention and should be held only in those cities 
that make the most perfect educational program possi- 
ble. A large amount of public money is spent annually 
for these meetings and enrichment of experience should 
be completely dominant. Direct convention facilities 
rather than unusual efforts on the part of the city to 
entertain must be more directly a criterion on selection. 

It is hoped that this appraisal committee will grow 
into one of the really important convention agencies. 
Appointments to it should be made in terms of maturity, 
outstanding individual strength, and balance in points 
of view. 


Mistaken Identity 


VER since the Minneapolis meeting in 1933, news- 
E papers throughout the country, judging by their 
editorial reactions, appear to confuse the American 
Association of School Administrators with other organ- 
izations that meet at the same time. Thus, a small 
group, now organized independently as the John Dewey 
Society, takes advantage of the time factor in publicity 
and produces something at its Saturday and Sunday 
meetings that makes headlines in the Monday papers. 
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The local reporters have no choice. On Sunday the 
administrators stage stately vesper services without 
news value while this other group either “views with 
alarm” or offers some unusual attitude or resolution. 
This publicity recurs with such regularity and shows 
so keen a sense of news value that anyone with news- 
paper experience can see in it the fine directive hand 
of a professional. 

With this group policy no one can seriously take issue. 
As individuals or as a group these educationists are 
well entitled to express their views so long as anyone 
will listen. That is more than a privilege. It is a right. 
However, to the average newsman and to the country 
at large the convention is that of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. They do not dis- 
tinguish between groups. Hence the sideshow takes the 
front page while the big tent gets the editorial blame. 

It should be possible for each independent group to 
define more clearly its own actions in the future and 
to separate them from that of the large department. 
The American Association of School Administrators is 
naturally a serious, responsible and conservative group. 
It suffers through this mistaken identification with 
smaller and unrelated units. 


State Support 

ECENT Statistics published by the United States 
R Office of Education indicate a healthy trend in in- 
creased state financial support of public education. In 
1930, the states provided 27.3 per cent of the total in- 
come; in 1934, their share had risen to 32.8 per cent. 
Local support decreased a total of 5.5 per cent during 
the same period. Two factors seem obvious from this 
report: (1) the trend is toward a more balanced sys- 
tem of taxation by relieving real property of its un- 
warranted burden and (2) increases in state aid have 
not apparently been productive of increase in total 
school support but have during this period acted as tax 
relief measures. 

These tendencies toward an increased state support 
of public education have not yet run their course. They 
are still in the process of development. While the aver- 
age for the country is interesting, detailed study of in- 
dividual states classifies twenty-three of them as con- 
tributing more than one-third of the total expenditures. 
In Nevada and Delaware, state support is higher than 
90 per cent. 

Along with these increases in state support are other 
tendencies toward greater state control of finances, per- 
sonnel, instruction and an extension of appraisal efforts. 
It is to be hoped that these centralizing tendencies stop 
at a rational balance between the local district and the 
state. 
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exico Sows New Seed 


By HAROLD BENJAMIN 


HROUGH the whole pattern of 

Mexican revolutionary effort 

for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has run the thread of a simple 
but powerful concept: the way to 
make a better country is to educate 
its people. Tied in with this con- 
cept is the belief that the govern- 
ment of Mexico must do something 
more than merely defend national 
integrity, preserve public order and 
guarantee individual security. Ac- 
cording to this belief the state must 
not only protect the lives and liber- 
ties of its citizens but must also 
guard them from the evils arising 
from their own ignorance. 

All revolutions are essentially 
struggles for the control of men’s 
minds, conflicts between opposing 
theories of human behavior. The 
Mexican Revolution has been no 
exception to this rule. On the one 
side have been revolutionary forces 
seeking more equitable distribution 
of land and water, better utilization 
of natural resources, guarantee of 
the individual’s right to work, organ- 
ization of workers, development of 
satisfactory wage scales and condi- 
tions of labor, provision for com- 
pulsory social insurance and estab- 
lishment of higher standards of 
public and individual hygiene. The at- 
tainment of these goals in every case 
has been related directly to the edu- 
cational objectives of the government. ; | 

On the other side have been vari- ‘ AR phetegraphe by coutey of the Viking Press 
ous antirevolutionary forces, also . 
seeking the formula for a better Mex- 
ico but opposing for particular rea- 











Above are a federal rural 
school at Oaxaca and a 
peasant band assembled 
for a school fiesta day. 
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sons the changes which the govern- 
ment has been trying to make. The 
great landowners have wanted a bet- 
ter country but they have been con- 
cerned above all that it should be 
one in which big haciendas could be 
retained and profitably operated with 
cheap labor. The mining companies 
have wanted to develop the mineral 
resources of the country if it could 
be done with profit to their share- 
holders. Industrialists have wanted 
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a better Mexico —also at a profit. 

Each dictator or would-be dicta- 
tor has been willing to have the con- 
ditions of the people’s lives improved 
if it helped him ride to power. 
Princes of the church have objected 
to no reforms except those that took 
from the church any measure of her 
special privileges. All these anti- 
revolutionary forces may be said to 
have favored education, if it did not 
go too far. They were glad to have 


A traveling institute or cul- 
tural mission is shown be- 
low, one of the most re- 
markable teacher training 
agencies in the world. The 
thatched roof covers an- 
other type of rural school. 


the lot of the people improved if 
their own lot was not disturbed 
thereby. 

Thus the new education in Mexico 
has been the occasion and the result 
of many conflicts. The struggle be- 
tween church and state over the pro- 
cedure and purposes of the state 
school has been easy to see, but be- 
hind this church-state quarrel have 
been other clashes. Democracy op- 
posing dictatorship, race against race, 
communism threatening capitalism, 
industry exploiting labor and the 
landless struggling with the landed 
for a share of the soil — these are 
some of the factors which make up 
the fight for the revolutionary 
school.’ 

These conflicts are old in Mexico 
as elsewhere. The idea of democracy 
as opposed to dictatorship, for exam- 
ple, is not merely a 20th or even a 
19th century phenomenon. The 
conquest of Mexico in the early 16th 
century was in itself the victory of 
one variety of democracy over a cer- 
tain type of barbaric despotism. The 
Spanish conquistadors were independ- 
ent individuals who were jealous of 
their rights. They had just regained 
a measure of ancient freedom by 
driving the Moors from Spain. They 
carried the democratic institution of 
the ayuntamiento, the council of 
citizens, to New Spain, and in spite 
of the growing power of crown and 
church during the colonial regime 
they still retain the democratic tradi- 
tion of meeting to discuss and decide 
issues of import to their communities. 

Opposed to this democratic tradi- 
tion, however, was all the weight of 
a despotic monarchy, a_ powerful 
church and a system of economic ex- 
ploitation of the many of the privi- 
leged few. A caste-like society was a 
valuable aid to these antidemocratic 
forces. At the top of the social scale 


1For a more detailed discussion of these fac- 
tors, see Benjamin, Harold: Revolutionary 
Education in Mexico. Annals Amer. Acad. Pol. 
and Soc. Sci., 182:181 (Nov.) 1935. 











was the European born Spaniard, who 
was the only possible candidate for 
high social, political or economic 
preferment. Next in rank and privi- 
lege came the American born white, 
the criollo. After that came the vari- 
ous mixed bloods, graded downward 
as the amount of their white ancestry 
diminished. At the bottom of the 
scale was the Indian himself, great 
in numbers, great in the patience of 
his suffering and great in the fury 
of his occasional explosions against 
his oppressors. 

From 1810 onward, the caste sys- 
tem with its accompanying pattern 
of special privilege was attacked 
again and again in various revolu- 
tionary outbreaks, but the masses of 
the people throughout the 19th cen- 
tury won little permanent relief 
from political oppression, economic 


exploitation and religious autocracy. 


No matter how high the motives or 
sincere the wishes for a better Mex- 
ico displayed by a reformer, he was 
likely to find himself before a stone 
wall with the last command for a 
firing squad ringing in his ears. 
Thus the patriotic parish priest, 
Father Hidalgo, raised the famous 
cry of Dolores to start the struggle 
for independence from Spain because 
he wanted to improve the lot of the 
people among whom he had labored 
aS a missionary. Though he carried 
upon his banner the image of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe herself, the 
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church felt forced to disown him and 
sanctioned his execution. He fought 
entrenched privilege and that put 
him in a position from which no re- 
ligious symbol could rescue him. 

Except for short intervals, there- 
fore, as in the administration of 
Benito Juarez, little progress was 
made toward improving the condi- 
tion of the mass of the Mexican peo- 
ple until that day in May, 1911, when 
old Porfirio Diaz sailed from Vera 
Cruz to exile. In the quarter of a 
century since that time there have 
been many steps taken in the direc- 
tion of a better Mexico and all of 
them have been related to the im- 
provement of education. 

On the day that Don Porfirio saw 
the Mexican coast for the last time, 
the federal congress passed a law 
whereby the national government for 
the first time accepted responsibility 
for education outside the federal dis- 
trict and the territories. This law 
permitted the federal authorities to 
give “rudimentary instruction” any- 
where in the country and appropri- 
ated 3,000,000 pesos for that pur- 
pose. The permitted instruction was 
defined exactly in the law as instruc- 
tion in reading, writing and speaking 
Spanish and in the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic. Then, ap- 
parently repenting its daring, the 
congress reduced the initially meager 
appropriation by almost one-half. 

The education authorities of the 








nation fortunately were wise enough 
to reject the traditional and limited 
concept of education stated in this 
law. They canvassed public opinion 
on the matter, calling for the views 
of all “citizens of good will” who 
were willing to express themselves. 
The result of this inquiry was a con- 
clusion that the new schoel for a new 
Mexico must not be merely a ma- 
chine for “alphabetizing” the people 
but must be an agency for stimulat- 
ing, developing and directing all the 
activities which were necessary for 
a better Mexico. In fact the people 
had even to be dis-alphabetized to the 
extent that a concept of a bookish 
education as its own motive and goal 
had to be replaced by a concept of 
an education whose social goals were 
far above any particular set of edu- 
cational instruments or devices. 
This idea of a socialistic school 
had to remain in abeyance during the 
troubled period from 1911 to 1921. 
For much of this period indeed there 
was no federal department of educa- 
tion in Mexico. The constitution of 
1917 left to the states the work of 
establishing and operating schools 
and the states were busy with other 
matters more dear to the hearts of 
the politicians and generals. The 
constitution was amended in 1921, 
however, to give again to the federal 
government the right to build and run 
schools wherever they were needed. 
Since 1921 the schools of the fed- 


Garden at an open 
air school. These rural 
schools are not sub- 
ject-centered or child- 
centered, but are 
community - centered. 
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eral government have been increased 
and improved in a remarkable fash- 
ion. By 1924 the government was 
establishing rural schools at the rate 
of 1,000 a year. In 1928 there were 
more than 4,000 of these schools in 
operation. By 1934 the number was 
12,000. The educational provisions 
of the six-year plan of the present 
administration call for the establish- 
ment of 2,000 more schools per year 
during the period 1935-38 and 3,000 
in 1939. To date the government has 
followed this rate fairly closely. 

The first type of rural school 
founded by the federal government 
was called the House of the People. 
It was a social center in which all 
the members of a village were en- 
couraged to work together to make 
life better in their community. It 
was the government’s primary agency 
for socializing and civilizing rural 
communities. 

Then the federal authorities began 
to pay more attention to the values 
to be derived from teaching the peo- 
ple exact facts and methods which 
they could use in building up the 
community, and so they called their 
educational center the School of 
Action. 

In a third phase of development 
more attention was paid to manual 
activities, making more and better 
rugs, raising more and better pigs 
and chickens, actually working out 
projects to improve community life. 
The new school came therefore to be 
called the School of Work.” 

These rural schools, and the semi- 
urban and urban schools which the 
federal government is beginning now 
to establish, are institutions for 
teaching whole communities. Their 
aim is to make all the members of 
a community work together to make 
the community a happier, more effec- 
tive and more significant part of the 
republic. They are not _ subject- 
centered or child-centered but com- 
munity-centered schools. They try to 
give an education that is the sum 
total of group powers and purposes 
organized around the task of making 
the community grow in all those 
ways that the education authorities 
believe are ways of progress. 


The federal schools were begun 
*For a detailed and interesting account of 
this development, see Sanchez, George I.: 


Mexico; a Revolution by Education, pp. 96-135. 
New York: The Viking Press. 1936. 
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Cultural missioners teach, work and direct social activities for th2 
community. Here they are helping adults move a water wheel. 
Below is a glimpse of the carpenter shop in an Indian school. 





with the nearest teachers at hand, a 
few young people with little educa- 
tion themselves. The fact that these 
teachers were unprepared, however, 
led to one of the most vital features 
of the federal school system — the 
teacher-training program. At first the 
government designated supervisors or 
“missioners” to give in-service train- 
ing to the rural teachers. Then the 
traveling institutes, cultural missions, 
were established. Rural normal 
schools were also set up to prepare 
teachers for the federal rural schools. 

The cultural mission is probably 
the most remarkable teacher-training 
agency in the world from the stand- 
point of any observer who believes 


that education must be built from the 
ground up. Its faculty usually in- 
cludes six or eight men and women 
who are selected not merely for their 
expertness in a particular field but 
also for their personality traits and 
social views. The chief of the mission 
is commonly the instructor in educa- 
tion. Other instructors are in such 
fields as health and hygiene, handi- 
crafts, music, agriculture and social 
work. 

The members of the mission go to 
some village school, call in the teach- 
ers from the surrounding country and 
give them a period of intensive train- 
ing, usually for six or eight weeks. 
The instruction is specific, based on 
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the needs of the community, with 
little attention to educational theory 
and much attention to detailed prac- 
tice and participation. The children 
and adults of the local community 
take part in the activities of the 
mission. 

The cultural mission, like the rural 
school in general, seizes upon any op- 
portunity it can discover to make the 
community better. It trains teachers 
by having them work in a laboratory, 
and it is the laboratory work itself 
which is the chief goal. The mission 
creates in the village a center for so- 
cial, economic and political develop- 
ment. 

The new school in Mexico is one 
of the first in the world to be built 
firmly on the principle that public 
education is properly concerned with 
everything that changes men’s ways. 
Thus the teacher of a village instructs 
children in the morning; works with 
children and adults at various man- 
ual tasks in the afternoon; directs 
social activities of the whole com- 
munity in the evening; helps organ- 
ize labor unions or cooperatives at 
any time, and imparts socialistic 
ideas at all times. He is the official 
leader toward changed ways; he is 
the front rank man in the biggest 
battle of the revolution. 

It is obvious that the supervisors 
and teachers of this school system 
must know where they want to go. 
They must have general principles to 
follow and the skill to apply those 
principles to the particular situations 
of each community. The principles 
are accepted. To exclude religious 
teachings, to give a scientific answer 
to every question that has such an 
answer available, to furnish all boys 
and girls, men and women, with a 
precise and positive concept of the 
world and of society — these are the 
purposes. 

The simple and unassuming instru- 
ments for achieving these purposes 
— the rural school, the cultural mis- 
sion, the normal school, a few urban 
schools of the new type — may ap- 
pear to be unequal to the task. 
Measured in terms of cost, conveni- 
ence and appearance, the little adobe 
schoolhouse is inferior to one of 
cement, steel and glass, but measured 
in terms of an education for a whole 
community, it may be superior. 
Each adobe brick may carry special 
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weight from the cooperative effort 
that went into its making. Measured 
in terms of academic preparation, a 
rural teacher may be much more 
poorly trained than one of his col- 
leagues in another land, but when 
he gets a village to construct a new 
system to supply pure water and thus 
reduce infant mortality by 50 per 


cent, his educational effectiveness 
must be measured by some grander 
yardstick than that of academic 
credits or degrees. 

At the end, all the machinery, the 
equipment, the buildings, the cur- 
riculums, the methods and the teach- 
ers must be evaluated in terms of 
whether they make a better Mexico. 





The Philosophy of State Finance 


w= the Educational Finance 
Inquiry Commission, which re- 
ported in 1923, reviewed the educa- 
tional situation within the states, it 
pointed out that we were falling far 
short of our objectives of giving every 
child at least a fair chance through 
education. 

The commission emphasized par- 
ticularly the defects in the financial 
structures within the states. It pro- 
posed as the financial significance of 
the equalization principle that the 
states should set up a foundation pro- 
gram below which no locality should 
be allowed to go, and that steps be 
taken for the distribution of the bur- 
den of supporting this program upon 
the people in all localities according 
to their taxpaying power. 

In the decade that followed, state 
after state answered the question by 
saying that the state itself shall see 
to it that every child shall have a 
fair educational opportunity regard- 
less of the poverty or wealth of com- 
munities. Most states in doing this 
have not interfered with the rights 
of the able communities to provide 
better education. 

There is a second principle of state 
school finance known as the “effi- 
ciency” or “adaptation” principle. It 
places on the state the responsibility 
for providing those conditions that 
will favor the continued adaptation 
of schools to changing needs. As 
commonly interpreted, safeguarding 
local initiative and control is de- 
manded by this principle. In addi- 
tion, this principle, as applied to the 
states, demands that the state revise 
its tax system so that the property 
tax, which supports local initiative in 
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the communities, shall not be over 
burdened for the support of govern- 
ment. 

To leave localities with theoretical 
taxing power while overloading avail- 
able taxes by means of an inefficient 
tax system is to deny local taxing 
power and hence local. initiative as 
fully as if it were denied by law. 

Under the efficiency principle the 
practice of setting state tax limita- 
tions, setting up state budgetary re- 
viewing bodies, and the subjection 
of school boards to fiscal dependence 
on municipal authorities is ques- 
tioned. It is under this principle that 
we doubtless have the largest just- 
ification for demanding a state de- 
partment set-up which will provide 
adequate state leadership and a local 
district organization which will facili- 
tate local leadership. 

The efficiency principle often suf- 
fers by an attempt to service a third 
principle which we may call the “pru- 
dential” principle. States unques- 
tionably have a right to insist upon 
the honest and efficient handling of 
money. It is under this principle 
that states are justified in demanding 
good budgetary procedures, adequate 
accounting to the public, and auditing. 

When concern for the prudential 
principle takes the form of setting 
up detailed controls of the nature of 
expenditures or the nature of the cur- 
riculum, it comes into conflict with 
the efficiency principle. One of the 
great tasks of the next few years is 
the strengthening of our state school 
system in the light of the prudential 
principle without trespassing upon 
the just demands of the efficiency 
principle. 
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The Wrong and Right of It 


NTIL a dozen years ago a few 

persons may have entertained 

the belief that professional 
ethics had no practical bearing on 
the status of the teacher. Any linger- 
ing doubts on this question were laid 
to rest in 1924, when the Appellate 
Court of California held that a teach- 
er’s unprofessional conduct was just 
cause for dismissal. The charge 
against the teacher: 

“At the high school before his 
class, in session and under discipline, 
he stated and remarked among some 
other notices as follows: ‘Many of 
you know Mr. Golway (a candidate 
for election as county superintendent 
of schools), what a fine man he is, 
and that his hopes are to be elected 
soon. I think he would be more help- 
ful to our department than a lady, 
and we need more men in our schools. 
Sometimes your parents do not know 
one candidate from another; so they 
might be glad to be informed; of 
course, if any of you have relatives 
or friends, trying for the same office, 
be sure to vote for them.’ ’” 

Admitting that unprofessional con- 
duct by a teacher may be difficult to 
define in advance of violation, the 
court went on to Say: 


"Unprofessional Conduct" 


“The calling is so intimate, its 
duties so delicate, the things in which 
a teacher might prove unworthy or 
would fail are so numerous that they 
are incapable of enumeration in any 
legislative enactment. . . . The term, 
‘unprofessional conduct, is suffi- 
ciently specific as a basis of action 
leading to the dismissal of a teacher.”’ 

Thus the importance of profes- 
sional ethics is no longer questioned. 
The teacher is now wrinkling his 
brow over questions of what to do 
and what to refrain from doing — not 
alone to retain his position, which is 
one thing, but in order to perform his 





1Goldsmith v. The Board of Education of 
Sacramento City High School District. 66 
Cal. 159. 
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work with greater social effectiveness, 
which is quite another. 

The teacher is not alone in his 
search for professional standards. 
The American Medical Association 
was recently deadlocked in a contro- 
versy over the ethics of charging fees 
for health service as opposed to fees 
for sickness service. Many American 
lawyers are looking indulgently on 
such practices as champerty and 
maintenance, both of which have 
been viewed with horror in England 
from time immemorial and are still 
far removed from a state of respect- 
ability in this country. Even the 
clergy, despite the innate conserva- 
tism of their calling, have been alter- 
ing their professional concepts from 
year to year ever since the Age of 
Darwin, save in the farther reaches 
where fundamentals are still funda- 
mentals. 


Teachers Turn to Code Writing 


Now the teacher, stirred by im- 
pulses even more compelling than 
those of the older professions, is seek- 
ing to reconstruct his ethical relation- 
ships in order that he may be able to 
serve his fellow man to better advan- 
tage for everyone concerned. 

To those to whom he taught the 
practice of medicine, the revered Hip- 
pocrates administered his famous 
Oath in which he set forth the propo- 





The Hippocratic Oath has 
lent dignity and honor to the 
medical profession for well 
over 2,000 years. It is in an ef- 
fort to compile a similar oath 
for the teaching profession 
that state associations have 
been compiling ethical codes. 
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sition that the practitioner has many 
obligations that are superior to profit. 
This is a doctrine that applies with 
equal force to all professions. 
Unfortunately the profession of 
teaching had no Hippocrates in an- 
cient times to set it on the right 
course. Since the turn of the last cen- 
tury many hundreds of teachers’ 
codes of ethics have been prepared 
and published, which would seem to 
indicate that the teachers of today 
are trying to do for themselves what 
antiquity failed to do for them. 


Hippocrates Did Better 


Few of these codes reveal the fixity 
and clarity of purpose with which 
Hippocrates pointed the way to his 
followers. Some of them are bom- 
bastic, priggish and filled with senti- 
mental pleasantries. In spite of these 
qualities, however, the codes are sin- 
cere and ardent, for they have re- 
sulted from an overflowing zeal to 
place teaching on a higher plane of 
social usefulness. 

The Oath of Hippocrates, by 
clearly defining the legitimate func- 
tion of the physician, has assisted 
materially in establishing the practice 
of medicine on a high level of social 
service. Ever since ancient times it 
has attracted to it men of sufficient 
gifts to perpetuate its usefulness. 
Teachers’ codes of ethics have the 
same end in view. 

Among the many _ code-making 
groups of teachers in the United 
States are thirty-three state teachers’ 
associations. A study of the state 
association codes shows that teachers 
have come to an agreement on many 
ethical principles; that they express 
absurdities on many others, and that 
they have no settled convictions with 
respect to the remainder. The codes 
agree, for example, that a teacher 
should seek only those positions that 
are known to be vacant and never 
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underbid to secure a position; that he 
should execute fully his contract, 
support his professional organizations, 
refrain from malicious criticism of his 
colleagues, cooperate with his fellow- 
teachers, administrators and the par- 
ents of his pupils, guard all confi- 
dential information, and recognize 
that his highest obligation is to the 
pupil who has been entrusted to his 
care. 

These are reasonable propositions 
and they express for the teacher the 
same ethical principles that have been 
found good in the practice of other 
professions. They exemplify, for ex- 
ample, the principle that one profes- 
sional should never seek to supplant 
another, and that his first duty is to 
the client in whose interest he is em- 
ployed. 

Teachers are unlike most other pro- 
fessionals. They work in organiza- 
tions rather than alone, they can 
usually have no stake in the business, 
and the standards for admission to 
the profession are not high enough to 
make its membership truly exclusive. 
Accordingly, a number of ethical 
problems have arisen in teaching on 
which the other professions can be of 
little help. 

The makers of teachers’ codes have 
sometimes gone astray when they 
have found themselves in virgin ter- 
ritory. On the question of recruiting, 
for example, several of the state asso- 
ciation codes have made the follow- 
ing recommendation: “The teacher 
should . . . discourage from entering 
those who are merely using the teach- 
ing profession as a stepping stone to 
some other vocation.’’? 


An Example of Bad Advice 


This is bad advice. Let us suppose 
that a young man comes to you to 
apply for a teaching position in order 
that he may earn enough money to 
be able to study law. Should you on 
that account refuse to employ him? 
By no means! If he is the man you 
need, hire him on the spot. Let him 
attain his greatest usefulness in the 
way he has laid out for himself, even 
though he uses teaching as a means 
and not as an end. 

This is the common sense answer. 
True, the standards for admission to 
teaching are deplorably low, but the 
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A similar thought is ex- 
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remedy lies in raising them and not 
in urging the profession to dissuade 
candidates who are nursing other am- 
bitions for the more remote future. 
The public school teacher cannot 
become a proprietor of the firm in 
which he is employed. If he is to 
have security of position he must ob- 
tain it by methods other than owner- 
ship. In the larger school systems, 
where his work is appraised by fellow 
professionals, he may hold his posi- 
tion by dint of competent practice, 
but elsewhere he may find it neces- 
sary to resort to more devious meth- 


ods. Codes of ethics recognize this 
situation. Some of them discuss his 
personal specifications in absurd 
detail. 


Mere List of Personal Virtues 


In the state association codes the 
teacher is admonished to cultivate 
courtesy, kindness, sympathy, friend- 
liness, frankness, appreciation, punc- 
tuality, optimism, reverence, open- 
mindedness; to banish envy, jealousy, 
pessimism, rivalry, distrust. Teachers 
are exhorted to be mentally alert, 
physically efficient, emotionally sym- 
pathetic, volitionally moral and spir- 
itually reverent; to be patient, hum- 
ble, devoted to their tasks, eager, 
tireless, fearless and approachable; to 
be of noble mind, serene, human and 
fairminded; to possess high moral 
responsibility; to be imbued with the 
fundamental principles of democracy; 
to possess the finest character, to 
stand for the highest ideals of educa- 
tional service, to maintain a progres- 
sive conservatism of thought and ac- 
tion and to practice the best types of 
ethical conduct; never to lie, cheat, 
steal, bear false witness or do ques- 
tionable things. Frugality and so- 
briety are omitted from the catalogue, 
but not loyalty, which, in point of 
frequency, easily takes the lead as 
the most highly recommended virtue. 

It would be useless to debate the 
value of these moral qualities. That 
they have value may be taken for 
granted. That they are more impor- 
tant for teachers than for most other 
persons is likewise true. These are 
the solid virtues that are taught from 
the mother’s knee. Some of them 
have become so deeply embedded in 
our emotions that to question them 
would appear to be an act of impiety. 
It is to be presumed that they have 





been included in the codes of ethics 
because they are good in the ordinary 
sense of goodness and not because 
they have any specific relation to pro- 
fessional competence. 

It is for this reason that many of 
the ethical codes are weak and in- 
effectual. When a code is filled with 
the details of conventional behavior 
it is aimed at the perfection of the 
teacher as a person rather than as a 
professional. It may teach him how 
to hold his position, but it will fail 
to teach him how to improve his op- 
portunities. Too long have teachers 
entertained the fantastic belief that 
piety and professional ability are the 
same thing. If a code of personal 
morals is wanted the teacher can re- 
sort to the Ten Commandments. 

Because teachers work together in 
organizations they are daily con- 
fronted with problems of cooperation 
and administrative relationship. The 
solution that is invariably offered for 
these problems is loyalty; not loyalty 
to a person, or loyalty to an institu- 
tion, or loyalty to an ideal or a pat- 
tern of conduct, but simply undi- 
rected loyalty. 

Loyalty is an admirable quality 
because it renders an_ individual 
steadfast in his fidelities, but it is not 
enough to be loyal. All things are not 
equally deserving of loyalty. There 
must be a sense of relative values. A 
code of professional ethics should fur- 
nish guidance to the teacher who 
must make a choice in the matter. 


Ethical Issues That Need Stating 


There are numerous ethical issues 
in teaching on which the codes are 
silent. How far may a teacher exer- 
cise the civil rights of a citizen? Is 
his occupational interest best safe- 
guarded by a craft union or by a pro- 
fessional organization? What duties 
does he have with respect to the aca- 
demic freedom to teach honestly and 
according to conscience? What are 
his duties toward the improvement of 
local government and local mores? 
What should be his responsibilities in 
broadening the concept of the teach- 
ing function and removing the restric- 
tions that prevent personality growth 
and expression by the teacher? It 
may be that the answers to these im- 
portant questions are unknown to the 
makers of codes; at any rate the 
codes have nothing to say about them. 
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Contrast this modern bus with the dangerous makeshift equipment used in some school districts. 


Three Pupils Killed, 
Four Seriously Hurt 
in School Bus Crash 


HIS headline in the nation’s 
ic made every parent shud- 
der. A few were aroused to in- 
vestigate the safeguards with which 
their own children are surrounded as 
they take their chances in school 
busses on crowded highways, against 
the hazards of poor pavements, speed 
maniacs, rain, snow, fog and sleet, 
bad brakes and incompetent drivers. 
Generally speaking, pupil trans- 
portation has been conducted with 
few serious accidents. During the 
five-year period — 1931 through 
1935— only nine school bus ac- 
cidents were reported in the New 
York Times. A dozen states reported 
to the N. E. A. that no injuries oc- 
curred during the school year 1934-35. 
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Of these, Alabama’s report is typi- 
cal: “During the year 1935, there 
was not a single fatal accident in 
transporting 125,100 pupils more 
than 10,000,000 bus miles.” 

Delaware’s report is somewhat less 
jubilant in tone, the statement of bus 
miles traveled being described as free 
from any serious injury resulting 
from the negligence of a bus driver. 
Illinois is glad to state that there 
was not a single injury or death dur- 
ing the year, even though there were 
six accidents. 

Hundreds of school systems have 
perfect safety records over many 
years. Union High School in Cali- 
fornia not only reports no accidents, 
but adds that there have been only 
four vehicle delays en route in the 
last two years. Incidentally, this 
school claims the longest bus route 
in the country, a loop of 104 miles. 


In spite of the fine record with 
which this school service is generally 
rendered, there have been serious 
accidents, some of which might have 
been prevented by proper precau- 
tions. Reports from eleven states list 
297 school bus accidents in a period 
that is no longer than five years for 
any of the states. Eighteen pupils 
were killed; 209 seriously injured. 

Contrasted with the fine safety 
records of some school districts, 
others have been beset with a per- 
fect plague of accidents. One sciiwol 
district reports over a three-month 
period ten accidents. A classification 
of these accidents according to type 
throws light on what hazards the 
school bus rider faces. Five pupils 
were struck by passing automobiles 
after alighting from busses. In one 
accident the bus struck a car ahead 
which stopped suddenly; in another 
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the bus collided with a car as it was 
passing a truck and trailer. One bus 
skidded into a parked car on a curve, 
another forced a car off the road 
causing it to strike a pole. One bus 
collided with a car as the bus entered 
a highway from a side road. 

The accident toll of the school bus 
is certain to increase unless addi- 
tional precautions are taken to pre- 
vent it, since the number of children 
riding these vehicles is continually in- 
creasing. The transportation of chil- 
dren to school is related to such 
measures of educational improve- 
ment as schools for crippled or 
otherwise handicapped children and 
to the consolidation of smaller 
schools into larger and more efficient 
units. 

The latter movement involves more 
children. In New York State, for in- 
stance, there were only 10,000 chil- 
dren transported to school in 1927. 
Now, more than ten times as many 
ride the school busses each day. 


Busses Increase Tremendously 


Throughout the United States in 
1924 there were 12,675 consolidated 
schools. They had increased nearly 
50 per cent a decade later. There 
are still more than 138,000 one-room 
schools, many of which will eventu- 
ally find it possible to combine with 
others, making the service of school 
transportation continually more ex- 
tensive and important and incidentally 
increasing the chances of accident. 

Usually one looks first to the 
mechanics of safety, since equipment 
can be standardized and regularly 
inspected for efficient performance. 
Present safety standards in school 
busses leave something to strive for, 
according to the records. The Na- 
tional Safety Council attributes 15 
per cent of all motor vehicle accidents 
to mechanical defects, while the per- 
centage of school bus accidents re- 
sulting from improper construction 
and function of mechanical parts is 
in excess of that. The Council says: 

“All too frequently the school bus 
consists of a chassis which has out- 
worn its usefulness for hauling farm 
produce, on which has been ham- 
mered together a wooden body at the 
lowest possible cost, and representing, 
in toto, unsafe and unhygienic and 
also uneconomical equipment. If 
children are to be transported safely, 
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this kind of equipment must be rele- 
gated to the junk yard, and at once.” 

The survey made by the National 
Education Association brings such 
reports from state inspection pro- 
grams as the following: 

“Last winter we had one very seri- 
ous accident in which three children 
lost their lives. The body of the bus 
was wood constructed and was in the 
neighborhood of 12 to 15 years old. 
Had it been of steel construction, 
there is no doubt in my mind but 
that the lives of these three children 
could have been saved. The bus body 
was crushed similar to a match box. 
After this accident we were prompted 
to make a survey relative to our 
school busses. . . . Of the 168 busses 
inspected, 46, or approximately 29 
per cent, were equipped with bodies 
that were unfit for the transportation 
of children. Several bodies were 
found to be complete wrecks, unfit to 
be driven, let alone used in transport- 
ing children. . . . Ninety per cent of 
the chassis were not in good shape.” 

“Of the 500 school busses _in- 
spected, the department’s representa- 
tives approved 75 vehicles. Tenta- 
tive approval was given for 362 other 
busses on condition that certain 
minor repairs would be made immedi- 
ately. The remaining 63 either were 
declared totally unfit for service or 
were required to return for re- 
inspection after extensive rebuilding 
or repair.” 

“Of a little more than 4,000 busses 
inspected 6,656 had front exits only; 
887 had rear exits only. Forty-four 
vehicles had quite inadequate or de- 
fective brakes; 529 had questionable 
or medium quality brakes.” 


Dangerous Equipment Being Used 


An insurance company official re- 
ports that: ‘As a class, school busses 
are inferior to those used for trans- 
porting the public; in fact, we have 
run across some wretched specimens. 
One bus was a canopy top truck with 
canvas side covers, which when let 
down kept the children in darkness 
and gave the driver no side vision.” 

It has been admitted in one state 
that less than two years ago school 
bus operators purchased for use on 
school routes busses that had been 
condemned by the state transit com- 
mission as unsafe for transporting 
the public on regular bus lines. 





The use of dangerous equipment 
may be encouraged by the extensive 
practice of contracting with private 


owners for school bus service. Less 
than one in three of the school dis- 
tricts own their own school busses. 
Others secure bids for transportation 
from individuals or corporations. 
Given a shortage in the public treas- 
ury, there is a temptation to accept 
the lowest bid, and a consequent de- 
sire on the part of private owners 
to offer as low an estimate as possible. 

One result of the attempt to beat 
down the cost of this essential serv- 
ice is increased size and crowding of 
busses. The National Safety Council 
estimates that no more than 60 chil- 
dren can be carried in a school bus 
with the maximum of safety, yet 
some of the largest school busses 
accommodate 125 children and the 
smaller ones are sometimes jammed 
to the doors. Still larger busses are 
predicted. 

All states but Wyoming require 
that brakes meet a certain standard. 
Only Florida and Utah demand that 
school busses be of steel construc- 
tion. Safety glass is prescribed in 
twenty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia. There seems to be no 
suitable standard measurement for 
safety of tires. 


Uniform Color Is Suggested 


Identification of school busses is 
highly desirable in a program of 
safety. The National Safety Coun- 
cil and the American Automobile 
Association are among several organ- 
izations advocating uniform coloring 
of all school busses throughout the 
United States so that persons travel- 
ing from one state to another would 
always recognize a school bus and 
govern their highway relations to it 
with extra precaution. Uniform col- 
ors for the busses now obtain in 
some states. Yellow and black is a 
popular combination. One organiza- 
tion suggests that all busses be 
painted red, white and blue. More 
than half the states now have rec- 
ognizable lettering or other indentify- 
ing signs. 

Only a fourth of the states have 
laws or regulations regarding emer- 
gency exit doors. The following 
story from New York State illus- 
trates the need for such a safety pro- 
vision: 
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“A condemned bus purchased for 
school purposes was disbarred as a 
school bus because the emergency 
door was inoperative. Several times 
the driver tried to have this bus 
passed without correcting the defect. 
Finally he had the door repaired and 
put the bus into service. Three 
months later, in December, 1934, it 
caught fire from the back-fire of the 
engine while carrying a load of forty 
children. Had it not been for the 
now usable emergency door, escape 
would have been impossible, for 
flames enveloped the front portion of 
the bus, cutting off access to the 
service door. A few experiences of 
this type have led New York to ban 
such equipment.” 

However adequate the _ rolling 
stock and its equipment may be, the 
personal equation cannot be ignored. 
Safety calls for safe drivers. The 
mature judgment of a safe driver may 
be expected most frequently from an 
old head. However, laws or regula- 
tions of nineteen states specifically 
authorize the employment of minors 
as school bus drivers, while sixteen 
others by the absence of any age 
regulation permit their employment. 

The practice of hiring older pupils 
is not uncommon. Arguments in favor 
of it are that school boys are accus- 
tomed to cooperating with school 
authorities in carrying out the gen- 
eral school rules, and because of 
their personal contacts with the 
school are more familiar with these 
regulations. 

These excuses for employing im- 
mature drivers appear lame in the 
light of experience. One student 
driver racing with another over- 
turned his bus, killing one child and 
injuring others. Another report 
states that a student driver started 
up before pupils were loaded, break- 
ing the leg of his own younger 
brother. 

An insurance company says: ‘One 
serious problem we face in the matter 
of school bus safety is the practice 
of having student drivers. We our- 
selves decline risks when _ school 
busses are driven by students.” 

On the other hand, it is generally 
agreed that there should be a max- 
imum age limit, since laboratory 
tests show that brake reaction time 
increases with years. There is no 
upper age limit set by law in any 
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state. Local regulations vary, fixing 
the limit from fifty to sixty-five. 

Nine states require no license of 
school bus drivers. While eighteen 
states provide that a bus driver must 
have either a special bus driver’s 
license or a chauffeur’s license, these 
permits are sometimes issued upon a 
perfunctory examination which dis- 
closes little regarding the fitness of 
the applicant. 

Good health, good character and 
experience as a driver are desirable 
qualifications for which a few states 
are attempting to set standards. The 
greatest factor militating against the 
employment of safe drivers is the 
same one that operates in connection 
with safe construction of vehicles — 
the desire, and sometimes the neces- 
sity, to get the service at the least 
possible cost. In some states the sal- 
ary is so poor that no competent 
drivers can be had for the wages 
offered. 

Given well-constructed busses and 
careful drivers, the problem of 





safety for the great fleets of school 
busses that travel our nation’s high- 
ways is not yet completely assured. 
Unprotected grade crossings, dirt and 
gravel roads, sharp turns and _ in- 
adequate general traffic laws are 
hazards that must be met through 
legislative action and programs of 
public education. School regulations 
that provide for safe routing, for care 
in boarding and alighting from 
busses, for the seating of all pas- 
sengers, for effective ventilation and 
for protection from carbon monoxide 
gas should be the objectives of par- 
ents in every community where 
transportation is one of the services 
of the school. 

The traveling public may con- 
tribute to safety by greater pre- 
caution when passing school busses 
on the highway, by coming to a full 
stop behind busses from which pupils 
are alighting, and by reducing speed 
in school areas where busses and 
other motor vehicles congest traffic 
at the opening and closing of school. 





The Question of Metric Measures 


N ORDER to get the current public 

opinion on this question of metric 
usage, I prepared a questionnaire 
which was sent out to manufacturers, 
educators, doctors and engineers— 
650 in all. 

The manufacturing groups give a 
2 to 1 vote in favor of metric usage. 
The educators vote 10 to 1 in favor 
and the doctors and engineers are 
unanimously in favor of metric adop- 
tion. 

Public opinion thus favors metric 
usage. All important countries of the 
world except the United States and 
England are on the metric basis. It 
has three distinct advantages over the 
English system—simplicity, decimal 
division of its units reducing compu- 
tation to shifting the decimal point, 
and a one-to-one correspondence be- 
tween units of capacity and units of 
weight. 

The foregoing facts would seem to 
justify that the pupils in our elemen- 
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tary schools should be made acquaint- 
ed with this simple system and shown 
its advantages. This can be done 
without any effort by simply asking 
the seventh grade pupil to look at the 
other edge of his ruler and do some 
measuring with it. It is far easier to 
measure to the nearest centimeter 
than to the nearest half-inch. 

The pupil in our schools has a right 
to find out that there is such a simple 
system of weights and measures as 
the metric system and what its ad- 
vantages are. He has this right just 
as much as he has the right to hear 
beautiful symphony music although 
this is not the music of the stage or 
screen. 

When teaching the metric system 
care should be taken not to have pu- 
pils convert the metric measures to 
English or vice versa. That was the 
mistake of the past. All measuring 
and computation should be done di- 
rectly within the metric system itself. 
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the daffodils and the bluebirds 

herald the immediate approach 
of spring and a little later of high 
school commencements up here in 
Northern Ohio, I read a timely article 
in some good school magazine to the 
effect that high school commencements 
as they are should not be. 
' For the last score of years I have 
been provoked, irked and otherwise 
irritated by those good persons who 
want to break down my commence- 
ment traditions, but baving been 
hitherto young and resilient, I was 
able to survive these journalistic 
under-the-collar warmers and regain 
my original mental shape with no 
serious after-effects. 

Now that I am old, my arteries less 
elastic and my step minus some of 
its pristine rebound, I should like to 
beat my tormentors to the press and 
speak a word in behalf of commence- 
ments as they are. 

It has always seemed a little 
strange that high school exercises 
should have to absorb all the punish- 
ment. Evidently the fine, formal 
college commencement is still accept- 
ed as quite proper and altogether 
harmless. There is an analogy here 
to some of those other difficulties that 
trouble us in our youth but are cured 
simply by our outgrowing them. 


Wedding Ceremony Hasn't Changed 


Nobody seems particularly worried, 
either, about such an ancient cere- 
mony as a wedding, another June 
event. Few seriously advocate that 
as a part of the bargain solemnizing 
the bride ought to demonstrate her 
abilities with the frying pan, the roll- 
ing pin or the door bell ringers. Nor 
is the groom called upon to show 
just how he would mow the lawn, 
make a rock garden or fix a leaky 
faucet. Of course, now and then, some 
rugged individualist demands a change 
of venue and elects to be married 
under sea, up in the air or out at the 
county fair. Even this fellow, how- 
ever, is not so much different from the 
rest of us as he thinks he is. The fact 
that one’s feet are at the altar is no 
particular indication that his essential 
being is moored by his shoe laces. 

One may learn in a good modern 
high school to do many things. Bak- 
ing, sewing, wood and metal working, 
typing, shorthand and dozens of other 


Fe year, as the pussy willows, 
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Conflicting Ideas 


skills are there for the acquiring. All 
these are in addition to such things as 
dramatic and athletic training, music 
and the classic arts. It is fine that 
our children have all these opportu- 
nities and that many of the young 
really achieve a great deal as they go 
through school, approaching that ulti- 

There should be occasions during 
the year when anyone interested will 
have full chance to see what is being 
mate day about which I am now 
writing. 
done over at the schoolhouse with all 
of the taxpayers’ money. Most of us 
as administrators fail to make enough 
of our opportunities to do this sort of 
demonstrating. I agree with my good 
friends, the above mentioned irrita- 
tors, on this point. 

But — when we come to the end of 
the course and our seniors are ready 
to step out and leave those cloistered 
halls and ivied walls, let us have an- 
other of those annual ceremonies 
known as commencement. Let the 
class march in their caps and gowns, 
the speaker of the occasion iry his 
best to tell what it’s all about, the 
president of the board of education 
make the most of his opportunity to 
present those diplomas. Let the 
crowd go home, not feeling that they 
have just wound up another P.-T. A. 
meeting or witnessed another track 
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meet, activity program or school play, 
but rather that they have had the 
honor and the pleasure of attending 
the commencement ceremony that 
meant the graduation of another fine 
class from dear young Siwash. 

Along about the Ides of May, have 
that “activity program” for the 
P.-T. A. A little later on, have that 
outdoor event that may be defined, re- 
gardless of its date, as May Day. Then 
on commencement day have the class 
march to the strains of “Pomp and 
Circumstance” and listen for quite 
some time to the editor of one of the 
big papers in a neighboring city. 


The "Big Moment" 


Next have that often funny looking 
process whereby each senior hies him- 
self across the stage at the sound of 
his name — for once at least prompt 
and correct in his response — to re- 
ceive from some strategically placed 
person a document that makes him 
or her in the eyes of those who know, 
Dei gratia rex aut regina, and to pa 
and ma down in the front row more 
accurately and properly e pluribus 
unus aut una or both. 

This, this I say, making use of the 
repetition for whatever emphasis it 
may add to the point that I started 
to make some time ago, is Commence- 
ment. 





On your left, ladies and gentlemen, we present 


the champion, Traditional Graduation; on your 


right, the challenger, Young Vitalized Exercises. 


Those who are “in the know’ foretell that the 


bout will go to ten rounds and end in a decision. 
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of Commencement 


By F. J. HERDA 


gram, characterized mainly by a 
speaker from the outside, had 
become more and more unsatisfactory 
in recent years. For this reason the 
class of 1936 of the high school at 
Alexandria, Minn., voted last fall to 
present the program for its gradua- 
tion exercises as a class project. 
Since the school’s first class was 
graduated in 1887, the class of 1936 
was the fiftieth class to complete its 
course at the Senior-Junior High 
School. The commemoration of this 
event was chosen as the theme of the 
program and a committee of pupils 
selected to plan and execute the work. 


T= traditional graduation pro- 


Delving Into School History 


The first step was the preparation 
of a history of the high school for the 
period from 1886 to 1936. Fifty 
members of the class were each as- 
signed to write up a record of the do- 
ings and events of one class. Material 
was collected in various ways. Con- 
tacts were made with former grad- 
uates and they were invited to write 
their reminiscences. In other in- 
stances interviews with alumni living 
in the vicinity of Alexandria furnished 
the pupil with material for his portion 
of the history. 

The files of local and school pub- 
lications were another source of in- 
formation freely used. The official 
minutes of the board of education for 
the entire period were rich in inter- 
esting and valuable facts. Some care 
was used in assigning these classes to 
the participating pupils to promote 
ease and interest in collecting their 
data. For example, several members 
of the class were sons or daughters 
of former graduates and this fact was 
capitalized upon in these instances. 

As these histories were completed 
they were turned over to a student 
editor, who did such revising and ar- 
ranging as was necessary to unify the 
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entire project. A chapter tracing the 
history of the school system in Alex- 
andria from its first little one-room 
school to the organization of the high 
school was prepared to serve as an in- 
troduction to the fifty chapters. A 
special chapter dealing with the 
teacher training department was add- 
ed, as well as a list of members of 
the board of education and superin- 
tendents since 1881, when the inde- 
pendent district was first organized. 

This material was turned over to 
a number of the commercial pupils 
in the class for typing. Carbon copies 
were made to guard against future 
loss. Pictures of former teachers, 
pupils and groups of various kinds, 
as well as the buildings, were col- 
lected and mounted. When completed 
we had some 375 pages of material. 
This was sent to a firm in Minneap- 
olis where it was nicely bound in fine 
leather. It was presented to the 
school by the editor as a feature of 
the commencement program. 


Alumni Are Featured 


To help emphasize the contacts of 
the alumni with the school, which 
was one of the objectives of the 
project, a member of the class of 
1920, the Rev. John Lewis, minister 
of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church and director of the Wesley 
Foundation, Minneapolis, was invited 
to deliver the baccalaureate address. 

In addition, one member of each of 
the forty-nine preceding classes was 
invited to represent his class at the 
commencement program, and practi- 
cally every class was represented in 
this manner. These representatives 
marched into the gymnasium just 
ahead of the graduating class and 
occupied a special section, each chair 
being marked with the numerals of 
the class represented. Class reunions 
and an alumni reception were other 
features of the day. 


The first speaker on the program 
welcomed the alumni and parents and 
friends and explained the workings 
of the project that had been under- 
taken by the class. The next speak- 
er’s title was “Our High School Fifty 
Years Ago,” and the idea was con- 
tinued by the third speaker in “Our 
High School Twenty-Five Years 
Ago.” These speakers secured their 
material from the histories previously 
referred to, and since they empha- 
sized human interest stories and often 
mentioned persons well known in the 
community and present at the pro- 
gram, they were well received. 

Following speakers dealt with “Our 
High School Today” and “Our High 
School in the Future.” The final 
speaker was the editor of the history, 
who formally presented the bound 
volume to the school. The speakers 
were selected on the basis of a pupil 
and faculty vote. 

Music was furnished by a mixed 
quartet, chosen from among the mem- 
bers of the graduating class, who sang 
a group of songs that had been pop- 
ular in assembly sings thirty years 
ago, and by an instrumental sextet 
that played “The Lost Chord,” which 
had featured a graduation program 
twenty years earlier. Diplomas were 
presented to the graduates by a mem- 
ber of the board of education who 
was also an alumnus of the school. 
The exercises closed with the entire 
class reciting the class creed, pre- 
pared by two members of the class, 
in which they affirmed their belief in 
the ideals of the school as exhibited 
in the past and pledged themselves 
to uphold these principles and to act 
in their behalf. 


Good-By Forever to Old Exercises 


Not only was the program well re- 
ceived and enjoyed by those present, 
but directly or indirectly, practically 
every one of the 100 members of the 
class participated in its preparation 
or presentation. This made them feel 
that it was their day and one to be 
remembered. 

Community interest was aroused, 
particularly on the part of the alumni, 
and the preparation of the history 
helped to preserve information that 
might otherwise be lost. I feel con- 
fident that there will be little desire 
to return to the guest-speaker type 
of graduation exercises another year. 
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Any school guidance program 
should be centered around the 
homeroom teacher. In the Dub- 
lin program, the club sponsors 
likewise fill an important réle. 


The Dublin home visitation program works out successfully. The 
theory is that "to go to the front door and look in''—if no more is 
possible—enables one to teach the children of that home more 
understandingly. Each teacher visits the homes of all her group. 
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By A. J. HARGROVE 


UBLIN, Ga., is a town of 7,000 
population. The junior and 
senior high schools _ enroll 

about 600. In our program the aim is 
intelligent planning to meet the needs 
of every pupil. We recognize the 
need for personality adjustments, for 
instruction in mental and_ physical 
health, for the building of correct 
social relationships, for proper leisure 
activities, and for overcoming difficul- 
ties in studies that the pupil may 
achieve a more satisfying degree of 
mastery in whatever problem he un- 
dertakes to solve. 

While the course of study is tradi- 
tional it is being consistently revised 
and applied in harmony with the 
present day philosophy of education. 

In the junior high school we have 
a “Little Dublin” with its mayor, 
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ld Counseling 


council and other city officials. The 
process of government is modeled 
after that of the larger city. The 
pupils are the citizens. They register 
and pay a penny poll tax to be quali- 
fied to vote. In Little Dublin its 
citizens have concrete opportunity to 
participate in student government. 
For inspiration in the setting up of 
this city government we thank Ro- 
mana Riley of the Waters Avenue 
School, Savannah, Ga., and _ her 
“Midget Savannah.” 

At the beginning of each semester 
the senior high school pupils are pro- 
vided with copies of the courses of 
study. Every individual has ample 
opportunity to confer with the prin- 
cipal, the deans and teachers before 
choosing his work. Previous records 
of each pupil are on hand in order 


all 


After high school, what? 





that more intelligent counseling may 
take place. 

In the junior and senior high 
schools one period daily is provided 
for homeroom activities under the di- 
rection of a homeroom teacher, who 
serves as counselor. In order that 
counseling may be more effective an 
effort is made to have on hand the 
full academic record of each pupil. 
Each pupil is given the opportunity 
to answer the question, ‘““What do you 
most desire to do when you leave 
school?” 

Any school guidance program 
should be centered about the home- 
room teacher. In our program the 
club sponsors also fill an important 
role. The principals and deans func- 
tion in a similar capacity. In the 
deans’ daily schedule time is set aside 
for individual conferences, data being 
preserved on each one. 

Long periods of service within this 
system have made many of the teach- 
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ers better acquainted with the pupils’ 
problems. We attempt to learn about 
those pupils who expect to enter col- 
lege and the type of institution they 
will likely attend. Each is advised 
concerning entrance requirements and 
guided accordingly in the selection of 
his course. 

To acquaint pupils with the many 
vocations open to them we plan a 
program of special talks about the 
various occupations and professions 
represented in the community. This 
program of lectures is supplemented 
by other conferences with special 
groups. The bank cashier may spend 
an hour with the economics groups 
discussing money and banking. The 
county agent discusses with the same 





LETTER SENT TO BUSINESS OFFICES 
FOLLOWING PUPIL’s TRIAL WEEK 


Dear Friend: 

Your cooperation with the Com- 
mercial Department of Dublin High 
School is appreciated. In asking you 
to observe one of our students in 
your office for one week, we have a 
twofold purpose. First, to give the 
student a taste of what is expected 
of him when he accepts a permanent 
position. Second, to ask you to offer 
to use constructive criticism as to 
the student’s weaknesses in order that 
we may improve our instruction pro- 
gram. 

When the week is over, will you 
please fill out the blank below, sign 
and return it to the Superintendent 
of Dublin City Schools? 

Has he been prompt in reporting 
to work each day and in responding 
to directions given him? 

Has he taken directions and ex- 
ecuted them intelligently? 

Has he maintained a cheerful atti- 
tude while on duty? 

When he had no definite task as- 
signed has he attempted to occupy 
his time in a manner profitable to his 
employer? 

What have you observed to be (a) 
his most commendable quality? (b) 
his outstanding weakness? 

What general or specific sugges- 
tions have you to offer as to how we 
may do a better job in the training 
of commercial students? 


Very truly yours, 


EMPLOYER’S SIGNATURE 
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groups the effects that recent legisla- 
tive acts — state and national — may 
have upon our community. Neighbor- 
ing public school and college men 
visit us at intervals. We vary the 
program. One year may be devoted 
to topics of citizenship, government 
and practical politics while another 
may be devoted to occupations and 
professions. 

In cooperation with the local bank 
and under the sponsorship of the eco- 
nomics classes a high school bank is 
operated. 

During the year many groups make 
excursions into the various enterprises 
of the community. 

For one week during the spring 
semester senior commercial pupils are 
given the privilege of working in 
some downtown office of their own 
choosing. School officials visit them 
while at work. A careful check-up is 
made, including the accompanying 
report. 

We have more local demand for our 
commercial graduates than can be 
filled. Several of them are now regu- 
larly employed in the offices where 
they spent their week’s try-out before 
graduation. 

Effort is made to follow up all 
pupils who have secured employment. 
When failures or misfits occur we at- 
tempt to find the cause and apply 
remedial measures. 

We cooperate with pupils needing 
part-time remunerative employment. 
Schedules are arranged enabling them 
to accept work on afternoons and 
Saturdays or for part of the school 
day. We believe that if a boy wishes 
to support and educate himself at 
the same time the school should co- 
operate. 

Our visitation program affords a 
finer understanding of the adjust- 
ments to be made. Each teacher 
visits the homes of all her group, ac- 
quainting herself with the life of in- 
dividual pupils, the atmosphere and 
history of the home. We hold that 
“to go to the front door and look in”’ 
— if no more is possible — enables 
one to teach the children of that 
home more understandingly. 

In extreme problem cases a special 
investigation is made at home and at 
school and a written report is made 
to the superintendent. 

At the beginning of the school year 
a letter is sent to parents of seniors. 








LETTER SENT TO PARENTS OF SENIORS 





Dear Patron: 

In accord with Georgia high school 
standards we require sixteen units for 
graduation. A high school diploma 
does not guarantee college entrance. 
Whether or not your child expects to 
go to college we shall be glad to dis- 
cuss his work or course with you at 
any time. 


units, science..... units, Latin..... 
units, French...... units, commercial 
course. ...units, economics. .. . units, 
home economics. ...units, other sub- 
eee units. 


CHSSCSCCHSSKCERSOH OH CHESKRHSEHHEH CORE HOH 


Satisfactory completion of this work 
will entitle him to a diploma. 


De, dké kad ieee naetecebaes ’s status 
in Dublin High School meets with 
your approval, please sign on blank 
below and return this letter to me. 
Otherwise we would appreciate your 
calling to see us at an early date. 


SCHOHECHSOC CECH HS OHHHHKREOCBE CHE OBES 


PARENT’S SIGNATURE 











Many pupils who appear not to be 
making the proper progress or who 
may not have the best attitude are 
not suffering from a state of chronic 
indifference but have real and vital 
problems. In such cases individual 
conferences enable the teacher to dis- 
cover just what is causing the pupil 
to set up an undesirable attitude. 
Possession of this information fre- 
quently makes it possible for a tact- 
ful and sympathetic teacher to lead 
a child to cultivate entirely new and 
desirable attitudes toward life in all 
its phases. 

There are student organizations for 
classes as a whole and for each home- 
room unit. There is one general 
student body organization. The pres- 
idents of these groups often serve as 
a student council, participating in the 
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ForM OF SPECIAL REPORT USED IN PROBLEM CASES 








Before this blank is filled out it is assumed that the teacher has made a special 
case study of the pupil involved. This study should include a visit to the 
home and a conference with parents and former teachers. It should include 
also a careful diagnosis of every available phase of the pupil’s history within 
and outside the school. 


Personal 
Ce eck nes Deke aons kee Rkees NN ini stnc sn nevnseeenes 
eo 2 & Spperrrerrrrrertrrey fier rr | eer 
Month Day Year 

3. Domestic environment: Desirable. .... Good..... ee 

1 4. Is educational level of parents such as will make them able to help the 
child with school work? Mother?............. eee er 

5. Is social record good?........... ree er 

6. Has he ever been charged with violation of law?...... Convicted?...... 


8. Church member?........ | eee 10. Physician?........ 

11. Is child’s health apparently normal?....... 12. Has he any physical or 

mental defects?....13. Has he had a thorough physical examination?. .. . 

BG. TNE 6 v5 45 cc ow'cav'xs 15. Examining physician?...........-+++eeeees 

16. What is his hobby?............ cece cece cece cece ec eeeeeneeeeeeeees 

17. Is he a member of the Boy Scouts?........ 18. How often does he attend 
IEE bon Kcr dndeesaedbownnesaeees 

19. What duties are required at home?............-.eeee cece eee ee eens 
Educational 

20. Present classification .........-ccccccccccccccccccccscsescccscscces 

21. If elementary is it a repetition?...... 22. If high school what subjects 


have been or are being repeated?.........- 0.6 eee ener eee ee eee eee 


hN 
Ww 


. Under what physical conditions (heat, light, quietude) does pupil study 
| Pree rrrer rete rer te ee 


Previous History 


Elementary W here When Repeated 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Junior 
Grade 
Grade 
Senior High 

= acre Pee ee Se ey ee 
Oe 8=—t—i kc eetewen | S00eseetwes . | | eennengenene 
em 8) keendabieaée 0  “SeNeeSeNeeeS  o60aeReCaneR 
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SCHOOL TEACHER 


DATE OF REPORT 
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government of the school. This prac- 
tice is followed in situations involv- 


ing matters of vital concern to the 
whole group. 

We have in the senior high school 
club organizations as follows: practi- 
cal arts, dramatic art, senior Hi-Y, 
junior Hi-Y, science, music, writers, 
band and orchestra, senior Girl Re- 
serves, junior Girl Reserves. 

These clubs were organized to meet 
certain felt needs, primarily among 
which are increased opportunity for 
development of leadership; a broader 
field of leisure arts activity and a 
broader spirit of democracy within 
the school through giving every pupil 
an opportunity to “belong.” 

Each club has a faculty member as 
its official sponsor. Meetings are 
held weekly. Pupils not wishing to 
join any club are allowed to assemble 
in a classroom and, with the coopera- 
tion of a teacher, to engage in any 
wholesome activity they wish. Thus 
an effort is made to give to everyone 
some time to engage in doing (and 
learning to do better) the desirable 
thing he finds most enjoyment in do- 
ing. If these activities reveal special 
talent, the equipment and training for 
developing it are furnished. 

Each of the various organizations 
presents one or more programs in 
general assembly during the year. 

The boys engage in the usual intra- 
mural and _ interscholastic athletic 
program. Girls are limited to intra- 
mural athletics. 

We believe that whether it be for 
man or woman, boy or girl, real 
counseling can be done only by the 
teacher who possesses a sincere, heart- 
felt sympathy for the individual and 
for the personal or educational prob- 
lems which he may face. 

Perce E. Davidson of Stanford 
University wrote once in this mag- 
azine: “If instead of conceiving edu- 
cation in terms of courses, curricu- 
lums, schedules, grades, promotions, 
school types and all the rest of our 
institutional machinery, we should re- 
duce it to its essentials, which is the 
guidance of individual pupils in their 
practical and cultural adjustments, 
formal educational guidance becomes 
unnecessary. For as anyone will ad- 
mit who pays more than lip service 
to our best current doctrine, teaching 
is essentially guidance and nothing 
else.” 
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Educating the Asphalt A\rab 


By ROGER WALTON 


MAGINE yourself on Monday 
morning a first grade teacher in a 
four-teacher school waiting for 

your last Friday’s flock of thirty-nine 
to arrive. When the bell rings s.xty- 
five children are sitting or standing 
in the room. You blink your eyes, 
gasp a bit and do your Lest to bring 
order out of chaos. Then one by one 
the stragglers outside drift in, and by 
9:30 you have seventy-seven squirm- 
ing bits of humanity in forty-three 
seats, including your own desk. Then 
some little cherub volunteers the in- 
formation that there are “lots of chil- 
dren back in the pea camp who say 
they aren’t coming to school.” 

Or, if you prefer, put yourself in 
the shoes of the teacher in a one-room 
desert school. All of your instruc- 
tional materials have been destroyed 
by the fire that took your school last 
week and you are housed in a crazy 
old shack with eleven familiar faces. 
Then, day by day, new faces begin 
to appear until within two weeks you 
have fifty-seven, all the traditional 
varieties. As in the previous instance, 
the children come from “the camp”; 
this time a construction camp at Im- 
perial Dam. 

A trip through a camp of migratory 
workers is enlightening. Picture 200 
or more tents, shacks and hovels, ar- 
ranged in irregular rows on a two-acre 
patch of sand and creosote bush. Stop 
before one of the more imposing edi- 
fices and you will see a rather large 
enclosure fashioned of bailing wire 
and arrowweeds or tules. Inside are 
an ancient cast iron woodstove, a pair 
of backless chairs and an empty card- 
board box for a cupboard. 

Flanking the enclosure are three 
other “rooms” — one umbrella tent 
and two roofed tule shacks. These 
are more or less lavishly furnished as 
bedrooms. In this establishment live 
grandmother, father, mother, uncle 
and eleven children, including two 
married daughters and their hus- 
bands. Their foods are beans, peas, 
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bread or tortillas and occasionally a 
little “jerky.” Their clothes, such as 
they are, are on their backs. Their 
fuel is ironwood, hauled down from 
the slopes of the Chocolate Moun- 
tains through fourteen miles of sand. 
The water supply is in an empty car- 
bide can and is dipped out of the 
irrigation ditch which waters the 
peas. Sanitary facilities are provided 
by the contractor under the supervi- 
sion of the county health department 
and are excellent. Of recreational fa- 
cilities there are none. 

The picture presented above is not 
unique in California. Only because of 
its size in proportion to its static 
population does the transient popula- 
tion present unusual problems. Each 
year the Imperial County school pop- 
ulation is increased about 37 per cent 
for from four to seven months. In 
Niland School District the gain was 
170 per cent from the close of the 
first month to the close of the sixth. 
At the close of the seventh month the 
school population was only 44 per 
cent greater than at the first. 

Where do these people come from? 
Of what national or racial descent 
are they? Have they made normal 
progress through school? 


The answers to these questions will 
help to clarify the problem presented 
by this group. In a typical school in 
1935-36, 66 per cent of the migratory 
children were white American, 33 per 
cent Mexican and | per cent princi- 
pally Puerto Rican. The table below 
shows where they come from. 

Coming as they do from nineteen 
different states and Mexico, these 
children may be expected to have a 
widely varied educational — back- 
ground. This was borne out by the 
statements of the children as to what 
grade they were enrolled in at the 
previous school. Not a single child 
of the group was accelerated from 
normal grade placement, 15.5 per 
cent were at a normal age-grade rela- 
tionship and 85 per cent were re- 
tarded at least one year! Even more 
astonishing is the extent of retarda- 
tion. Eighteen per cent were more 
than three years retarded, 3 per cent 
were over six years retarded and one 
boy was nine years retarded. Four 
children, ranging from 12 to 16 years, 
had never completed the first grade 
and the oldest of these had never 
been to school. 

Statistics are of value only insofar 
as they bring problems into sharper 
relief. That a great deal of providing 
for individual differences will be nec- 
essary in educating these children is 
sufficiently demonstrated. The phi- 
losophies and practices of our pro- 
gressive schools are essential in carry- 
ing out the educational program for 
migratory children. It is in this re- 
spect that the close cooperation of 

(Continued on page 38) 





MEXICAN DESCENT 
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Place of Origin | No. 
Arizona........... | 95 | 34.2 
California. . . me 2 31.5 
Texas... a 6 8.2 
Colorado..... 2 | a.@ 
Kansas............ a 2.7 
Oklahoma..........| >. 2.2 
Idaho... eure, 1 1.4 
NewMexico..... 1 1.4 
MEXICO..........] Tt 6|lUlUMS 


*Refers to last home within (12) months. 
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PLACE oF OriGrIn* oF 167 CHILDREN OF ImpeERIAL CountTY MiGraTorY LABORERS TO 
Wuom Saturpay Work Permits WERE IssvED IN 1935-36 





WHITE AMERICAN DESCENT 
Place of Origin | No. |Whites, % 
Oklahoma..........| 51 54.8 
California..........| 6 6.5 
Alabama...........| 4 4.3 
Arkansas....... ecm 4 4.3 
Missouri...........| 4 4.3 
Nevada............| 4 4.3 
BOOMO......... sig dye 3 3.2 
New Mexico........ 3 3.2 
| eee 3 3.2 
: ee : 3 3.2 
oe acl 2 2.2 
| Illinois....... . | 1 1.1 
er ] ie 
Minnesota.......... | I 2.3 
North Dakota...... ] 1.1 
eee | 1 1.1 
Wisconsin.......... 1 | r.3 
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State Aid for Reorganization 


By ARVID J. BURKE 


ECAUSE of their failure to pro- 
vide for “‘extra costs,’ such as 
transportation, no plan for fi- 

nancing district reorganization has 
yet been proposed that guarantees 
equalization to reorganized districts. 
The failure of a state to meet this 
extra cost creates inequality in the 
burden of supporting the state’s mini- 
mum educational program. 

Suppose that the tax rate for pur- 
poses of equalization is four mills and 
that a reorganized district must raise 
an additional tax at the rate of two 
mills to pay for transportation. Then 
the new district must pay six mills 
instead of four to make the state’s 
minimum of educational opportunity 
available to its children. Some plans, 
of course, have included state aid for 
transportation and _ rehousing, but 
they have not provided for other 
extra costs involved, especially in 
bringing about large administrative 
units. These necessitate another type 
of state aid which may be called “‘re- 
organization aid.” 


Some of the Extra Costs 


Reorganization aid should enable 
a new district to go through the 
process of reorganization without 
mandating local taxation in excess of 
the rate required for equalization. In 
the example just cited the rate re- 
quired should not be more than $4.00 
per thousand. Moreover, since this 
local tax contribution is part of the 
cost of the state’s minimum program, 
the reorganization district should not 
have to sacrifice part of its minimum 
program in order to meet certain tem- 
porary costs incidental to reorganiza- 
tion. 

Such a district should not have to 
curtail its elementary or secondary 
school program in order to meet such 
costs as (1) legal services and other 
extra expenses of general control 
needed in the early stages of reorgan- 
ization; (2) capital outlay necessary 
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to start the new organization but not 
provided for in the rehousing aid; 
(3) the extra expense of maintaining 
small outlying schools until the pupils 
can be adequately provided for in 
more economical attendance districts; 
(4) extra expenditures incidental to 
transportation such as rent, play fa- 
cilities for children who must wait 
for busses and provision for those 
taken sick during the day, and (5) 
the extra expense of keeping certain 
employees of former districts on the 
pay roll until they can find other 
work. 

It is not implied that reorganized 
districts should not levy taxes in ex- 
cess of the rate required for equaliza- 
tion. It is implied, though, that when 
such districts do levy taxes in excess 
of the minimum rate, the tax revenues 
should go to provide for educational 
offerings beyond the state’s minimum 
program or standards. 

Reorganization aid should be high 
in the first year and should decrease 
gradually thereafter as efficiency and 
economy are attained through the 
consolidation of attendance areas and 
the reallocation of administrative 
functions. 

In reorganization, efficiency and 
economy cannot be expected all at 
once. For example, if an adequate 
administrative and supervisory staff 
are provided in the new district, it is 
to be expected that the cost of gen- 
eral control will be increased tremen- 
dously the first year. 


Make Haste Slowly 


This is to be expected, because 
small districts usually provide little 
or no professional administrative 
service. However, as economy and 
efficiency are attained in the new dis- 
trict through the consolidation of at- 
tendance areas, the efficient adminis- 
tration of transportation, purchasing, 
maintenance and other potential econ- 
omies made possible through the crea- 





Any statewide program of 
district reorganization that 
is to be successful must 
provide for extra costs. 
Just what these extras are 
is given by Mr. Burke, along 
| with the reasons for them. 


tion of a professional administrative 
staff, the extra cost of general control 
should be gradually offset. 

The assumption underlying this 
principle is that the former district 
organization represents a number of 
social habits and adjustments that 
cannot be liquidated all at once with- 
out creating a reaction. Numerous 
individuals have come to depend 
upon the existing organization either 
directly or indirectly for all or part 
of their income or for other more or 
less tangible satisfactions. Therefore, 
any overt threat to deprive them of 
these satisfactions meets opposition. 


Preserving Best in Local Control 


It is true, nevertheless, that certain 
administrative functions have been 
transferred gradually to the state and 
that the functions usually transferred 
are those that should remain close to 
the people in the local districts. This 
transfer is evidenced by the gradual 
trend toward centralization in matters 
of curriculum content and method. 
Even states with the strongest tradi- 
tions of local initiative have come to 
control the curriculum, while their 
local districts retain control over cer- 
tain external matters of administra- 
tion, ¢.g. transportation. The cur- 
riculum, however, should be highly 
responsive to local needs, but trans- 
portation might well be standardized 
and administered on a_ statewide 
basis. 

Plans for district reorganization 
might well be guided by this experi- 
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ence. Since the purpose of reorgan- 
ization is to preserve the best in local 
initiative and control, administrative 
functions already allocated to the 
state which should be left to the local 
districts should be reallocated to the 
new district. Other functions now 
performed by small inefficient .dis- 
tricts which can be transferred to the 
new district without arousing too 
much reaction should be transferred 
at once. Others should be transferred 
gradually with due consideration to 
the interests involved. 

Another assumption underlying the 
principle is that the economical con- 
solidation of attendance areas can be 
best brought about under the guid- 
ance of an expert administrative staff 
familiar with local conditions. 

Pupils in small, uneconomical 
schools gradually may be transported 
to centers in which better opportuni- 
ties can be offered more economically. 
Small, uneconomical classes in high 
schools that duplicate classes in near- 
by schools may gradually be dropped 
through the careful use of transpor- 
tation. Small high schools may even 
be reduced in grade to junior high 
schools or elementary schools if steps 
are taken gradually with due respect 
to the strong traditions involved. 

A new district which fails to attain 
efficiency or which willfully neglects 
to attain efficiency will be automati- 
cally penalized through the gradual 
decrease in the amount of reorganiza- 
tion aid received each year. It might 
even be forced out of existence by 
continued failure to attain efficiency. 

On the other hand, when sparsity 
of population and road conditions in 
a new district place a limit upon the 
degree of efficiency that may be at- 
tained, reorganization aid may be lev- 
eled off so as to care for any extra 
costs necessary in that district to 
make the minimum program avail- 
able. 


Apportioning the Aid 


The apportionment of reorganiza- 
tion aid to a reorganized district 
should be placed upon an objective 
basis. The amount of aid to be appor- 
tioned annually should be determined 
by a study of the “life history” of 
the process of reorganization in the 
various states. Definite standards 
should be set up and the amount of 
discretionary authority vested in state 
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departments should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Reorganization aid, therefore, is an 
incentive and a potential economy, 
as well as a corrective in financing 
district reorganization. It is an in- 
centive because it assures local dis- 
tricts that they can reorganize with- 
out incurring any extra taxation 
merely because they have reorgan- 
ized. It removes the element of fear 
of higher taxes that has so retarded 
reorganization in the past. Of course, 
certain wealthy districts may have to 
pay higher taxes through reorganiza- 
tion, but such taxes would go for the 
local educational program and not to 
finance reorganization. 

It is a corrective because it may be 
necessary in some localities to reor- 
ganize in order to provide the state’s 
minimum educational program with- 
out local taxation in excess of the 
equalization rate. It is a potential 
economy because it enables the state 
to provide its minimum program at 
less cost. 

Because transportation and rehous- 
ing aids are so closely related to reor- 
ganization aid, they will each be dis- 
cussed briefly. 


Transportation Aid 


Like reorganization aid, transporta- 
tion aid is both a corrective and a 
potential economy. Its function as a 
corrective has been explained previ- 
ously. That function alone would 
justify the state’s paying the full, 
measured, reasonable cost of trans- 
portation. However, the fact is that 
providing transportation often is one 
of the greatest potential economies. 

Under the equalization program 
the state often guarantees the mini- 
mum program to every one-teacher 
school district regardless of its size. 
In many such districts it would be 
more economical to provide for the 
full, measured, reasonable cost of 
transportation to the nearest avail- 
able school than to pay equalization 
aid. The same is true of high schools. 

Transportation aid, of course, is no 
panacea. It must be used judicially. 
It costs about as much to transport 
twenty-seven pupils as it does to pro- 
vide the minimum elementary school 
program for them in a large school. 
Because money spent on transporta- 
tion makes no direct contribution to 
education, it should be used only to 





provide opportunities that would not 
be available economically otherwise. 

State aid for transportation, there- 
fore, should be accompanied by defi- 
nite standards as to the conditions 
under which the state will provide 


transportation. The annual school 
census could be used to determine the 
pupils entitled to transportation un- 
der the law. Transportation aid, 
moreover, must be distributed on an 
objective basis which will measure 
the reasonable cost in a given locality 
and not the actual amount that a dis- 
trict wants to spend. Furthermore, 
such aid must be apportioned to a 
district sufficiently large to provide 
the expert management and condi- 
tions necessary for economical and 
efficient transportation. 


Rehousing Aid 


Rehousing aid may also be used as 
an incentive, a corrective and a po- 
tential economy. If liberal aid is to 
be given to encourage consolidation 
or reallocation of administrative func- 
tions under a voluntary plan of reor- 
ganization, rehousing aid is one of the 
best ways in which such aid may be 
apportioned. Because capital outlay 
is not included in most states’ mini- 
mum educational programs, rehousing 
aid enables those districts that reor- 
ganize to enjoy a lower tax rate than 
those that do not. (Eventually, the 
minimum program for all districts 
with a satisfactory district organiza- 
tion should include capital outlay.) 

When new buildings must be built 
to accommodate pupils from outlying 
districts, rehousing aid should be ap- 
plied to the cost of the new building. 
When the pupils can be accommo- 
dated in the existing plant, the aid 
should be used to liquidate part of 
the indebtedness on the existing 
plant. When there is no new outlay 
or debt involved the state may with- 
hold such aid until it is needed. 

Rehousing aid, like other state aid, 
should be apportioned on an objec- 
tive basis. After a study of rehousing 
in those consolidated districts that 
are already formed, it should be pos- 
sible to derive a measure of the need 
for rehousing, such as so much per 
pupil, or so much per weighted class- 
room, or so much per unit of plant 
abandoned. Standards should be set 
up to determine when and how much 
rehousing is needed. 
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Go to the Avnt, Thou Sluggard— 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


ondary school or college has 

noted among certain students 
marked propensities for sheer time- 
wasting, and on occasion either se- 
cretly or overtly bewailed the fact 
that he can devise no inducement 
strong enough to lure the laggards 
out of their lassitude. 

The old-fashioned remedy, applied 
without much hesitancy until rela- 
tively recent years, was the rigidly 
selective weeding out of the lazy and 
incompetent by the use of the well- 
remembered flunk slip and the dean’s 
invitation to depart from the institu- 
tion and forget to return. 


What Stimulus? 


Prensa sa every teacher in sec- 


Many factors have now entered to 
complicate the situation which was 
so easily and summarily disposed of 
in those simple days of not so long 
ago. The school leaving age under 
compulsory education laws has been 
raised to eighteen in several states, 
and already 60 per cent of the popu- 
lation aged fourteen to seventeen in- 
clusive is in school. In some states 
and cities the percentage reaches or 
exceeds ninety. In this new era the 
secondary school can no longer be 
highly selective. It is everybody’s 
school, and must adjust its curricu- 
lums and methods to serve all — not 
merely a gifted few. 

Retardation in school has justly re- 
ceived much investigation. Psychol- 
ogists and pseudo-psychologists have 
intimated that it is the cause of ir- 
reparable psychic harm. Accountants 
have pointed with alarm to the pe- 
cuniary cost of putting a _ pupil 
through the same grade or course 
more than once. Devotees of progres- 
sive education believe the curriculum 
must become a chain of experiences 
for each pupil, largely self-chosen and 
self-initiated, according to his own 
interest and capacity. Skeptical com- 
mentators remark that education can- 
not become wholly a matter of satis- 
fying pupils’ transient whims, devoid 
of logical organization and consis- 
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tency; that there can be little edu- 
cation without organized knowledge, 
and that we need a restoration of the 
discipline which, in the stirring words 
of a great contemporary educator, 
“puts lime in the bone and iron in 
the blood” of our pupils. 

All agree that the presence of the 
sluggard pupil retards his whole 
class and detracts appreciably from 
the total accomplishment of the en- 
tire institution. Short of expelling 
him, what can be done? The problem 
lies in the laps of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Well may they invoke 
all the aid available from the psy- 
chiatrist, the parent, the school phy- 
sician, the progressive educator and 
the authentic traditional scholar; and 
may they have in addition good luck 
and Godspeed! Meantime let us look 
at an administrative device that re- 
appears from time to time —a sys- 
tem of pecuniary rewards or penalties 
in the form of a scale of fees gradu- 
ated according to the pupil’s marks, 
or a system of fees or fines to be 
exacted from pupils who fail to pass. 


Pecuniary Penalties 


Whatever may be the merits of this 
scheme in private schools and col- 
leges, that it apparently cannot be 
used in a free public school system is 
indicated by the decision in a recent 
case which went to the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota.’ This case 
involved the right of an eighteen-year 
old boy who had attended his local 
high school for four full years, but 
had failed to graduate and was re- 
fused further admission to the school 
without the payment of a tuition fee. 

The board of education stood on a 
resolution that it had enacted five 
years earlier, to the effect that any 
resident high school pupil who wished 
to attend beyond the period of four 
years would be required to pay tui- 
tion at the rate of $7.50 for each 





‘Batty v. Board of Education of the City of 
Williston et al (N. D.), 269 N. W. 49 (1936). 


half-unit of credit earned. In defense 
of this rule the board contended that 
it was in the interest of the discipline 
of the school and that the boy in- 
volved in this case had failed to grad- 
uate on account of his own indiffer- 
ence and indolence. 


No Charge for School Privilege 


The rule requiring the payment of 
a fee for attendance beyond the four 
years, thought the board, was within 
its power under the North Dakota 
statute which authorizes a board of 
education “to adopt, alter and repeal, 
whenever it may deem expedient, 
rules and regulations for the recep- 
tion, organization, grading, govern- 
ment and instruction of pupils, their 
suspension, expulsion or transfer from 
one school to another. But no pupil 
shall be suspended or expelled except 
for insubordination, habitual indo- 
lence or disorderly conduct; such 
suspension shall not be for a longer 
period of time than ten days, nor 
such expulsion beyond the end of the 
current term of school.” 

Pointing out that this statute does 
not authorize the exaction of fees un- 
der any circumstances, and that an- 
other statute in force provides that 
“the public schools . . . shall be at 
all times equally free, open and ac- 





You can't rid the classroom 
of lazy incompetents through 





expulsion—that's illegal. It is 
| also illegal to eliminate them 
through a matter of fines. It 
seems there is little to be 
done about them save to 
label them "unadjusted" and 
hope they won't be millstones 
around the neck of the in- 





dustrious and capable pupils. 
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cessible to all children over six and 
under twenty-one years of age resid- 
ing in the district,” the court decided 
that the rule requiring tuition fees 
was beyond the powers of the board, 
unreasonable and unenforceable. 

“Tt is one thing,” said the court, 
“to pass rules and regulations . . .; it 
is another to impose a charge for 
school privileges. . . . Payment for 
school privileges cannot be exacted 
from a bad or indolent pupil any 
more than it can from a good or in- 
dustrious one.” 

The foregoing decision is not to be 
taken as limiting or circumscribing 
the power of boards of education to 
enact rules for the discipline of the 
schools. In fact, this power is liber- 
ally construed in North Dakota, as 
elsewhere. A good illustration is fur- 
nished by a case in which a board 
rule requiring the suspension or ex- 
pulsion of pupils wearing metal heel 
plates on their shoes was sustained as 
reasonable.* This rule was in the in- 
terest of the discipline of the school 
and for the protection of the public 
property, for the use of the metal 
heel plates created disturbing noise 
and damaged the polished floors. 

In this case the complaining parent 
contended that the board of education 
had no right to dictate the kind of 
apparel worn by the pupils and that 
the right of a parent to discipline, 
direct and provide for his children is 
paramount. The court conceded that 
this is generally true, but only when 
the parent’s wishes are not contrary 
to the public interest. When such a 
conflict occurs, the public interest 
must prevail, provided always that 
the rules of the public school authori- 
ties are reasonable. 

In this instance the court decided 
that the rule in question was reason- 
able and that disobedience of it con- 
stituted insubordination within the 
meaning of the statute authorizing 
the suspension or expulsion of pupils, 
quoted earlier in this article. There 
is also no question but that a board 
of education in North Dakota may 
suspend or expel a pupil for a degree 
of habitual indolence detrimental to 
the discipline of the school, but “ex- 
pulsion” means no more than a mere 
suspension until the beginning of the 
next term of school. 





*Stromberg v. French et al., (N.D.), 236 


N. W. 477 (1931). 
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Expulsion of pupils for disciplinary 
reasons is everywhere recognized as 
necessarily within the discretion of 
the school authorities, but expulsion 
for mere failure to maintain a pre- 
scribed standard of scholarship is an- 
other matter. 

The widely heralded Miami Uni- 
versity case of a few years ago 
confirmed the conclusion that stu- 
dents may be expelled from institu- 
tions of higher education, even when 
state-supported, for failure in schol- 
arship.* This decision rested largely 
on the fact that such is the long- 
standing custom of colleges and uni- 
versities everywhere and on this basis 
the Miami case was distinguished 
from an earlier Ohio case in which a 
student at a city normal school was 
ordered reinstated after having been 
refused readmission for reasons of 
scholarship.‘ 

The earlier case, decided nearly 
forty years ago, is of interest because 
of the clarion pronouncement of the 
common pleas judge on the right to 
attend public schools: “There is no 
right more sacred than the right to 
~ SWest v. Miami University, 41 Ohio App. 367, 
181 N. E. 144 (1932). 


‘Brown v. Board of Education, 6 O. N. P. 
411, 8 O. S. & C. P. 378 (1899). 





admission to the public schools of the 


state. Education is the bulwark of 
popular government... . The right to 
be educated in the schools belongs to 
the people and is vested in the law.” 

In the free public school systems 
maintained by our states, resident 
pupils within the specified ages seem 
to be clearly entitled to school privi- 
leges without the payment of fees and 
cannot be denied these privileges on 
account of mere failure in scholar- 
ship, so long as they obey reasonable 
disciplinary rules. 

Let us hope that this does not mean 
the schools must slip to a level of 
mediocrity largely determined by the 
limitations of the indolent and incom- 
petent. It is more humane and more 
accurate to designate these unfortu- 
nate ones as “unadjusted,” and to 
conduct unremitting search for the 
elements in their environment that 
may be so modified as to enable them 
to achieve better adjustment to the 
work of the school and the work of 
the world. At the same time their 
deficiencies ought not to be permitted 
to be a millstone about the neck of 
their more industrious fellows. This 
poses a perennial challenge to good 
teaching and school management. 





Educating the Asphalt Arab 


(Continued from page 34) 
teacher, principal, rural supervisors 
and attendance supervisor proves its 
worth. 

Knowing the instructional policy of 
our rural supervisors, the attendance 
supervisor is able to confer with the 
principal and secure the placement of 
children who are badly maladjusted 
educationally. Social maturity is our 
principal criterion in determining 
such placement and the child is al- 
lowed to work on his own skill levels, 
progressing at his own rate among 
his fellows. Cultural and appreciation 
subjects are enjoyed by him as a 
member of his whole class group. 

A rather carefully planned tech- 
nique has been developed to reduce 
the gap that usually intervenes be- 
tween the transient child’s arrival in 
camp and his appearance in school. 
From the beginning of the vegetable 


season periodic visits are made to the 
camps and a door-to-door canvass 
conducted to locate the children and 
get them in school. 

Records of each child are kept, so 
that the attendance supervisor can, 
by reference to a file that he carries 
with him, know the attendance record 
of every child who has ever been in 
his schools before. On succeeding vis- 
its this record is helpful in determin- 
ing whether an absentee is a chronic 
offender or likely to be legitimately 
absent. So much for locating and 
getting these “asphalt arabs” into 
school. 

Truants as such do not exist in our 
philosophy. They are maladjusted 
children socially or educationally. We 
adopt the point of view that a child 
who is happy in school and feels that 
he is learning something worth while 
is seldom an attendance problem. 
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PWA Is 


HE total estimated cost of school 

buildings erected since Septem- 

ber, 1933, with the aid of PWA 
grants and loans, is $468,508,341. 
Of that amount, $241,367,106 was al- 
lotted by the PWA in grants and 
loans. 

This stimulation of school building 
construction through grants and loans 
by the PWA was a life-saver for the 
schools. But it is only the beginning 
of what should be a long-term pro- 
gram of permanent federal aid for 
school building construction. With- 
out such aid, the public schools of 
the United States cannot provide the 
type of modern school buildings 
needed to meet the needs of children, 
youth and adults, or make up for the 
lag in school building construction 
during the last ten years. 

Owing to the fact that there was 
considerable school building construc- 
tion immediately after the World 
War, there is a general impression 
that up to the time of the depression 
we were keeping up with school build- 
ing needs; in fact many people who 
were unacquainted with the facts felt 
that the schools were over-built. 

Quite the contrary is the case, as 
is indicated by the following brief 
history of school building construc- 
tion which was included in a report 
by the executive committee of the 
National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems following a confer- 
ence in Washington last May: 

“School building construction can 
be divided into four main periods: 
the pre-World War period, the World 
War period, the post-World War 
period and the Depression period. 
Before the World War there had been 
little scientific planning of school 
buildings. As a matter of fact, only 
within the last twenty-five years has 
there been scientific planning of school 
buildings from either a constructional 
or functional standpoint. Unfortu- 
nately, just as that movement was 
getting under way the World War 
limited its development seriously. 
School building construction was at 
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ne Step 


toward what should be a permanent 


policy for schoolhouse construction 


a standstill; thousands of children 
were on part-time or double sessions, 
and thousands were housed in inade- 
quate, insanitary old buildings. In 
that period the average per pupil ex- 
penditure per year was only $5.71 for 
school buildings. 

“In the period following the war, 
1922-28, appropriations for school 
buildings increased in an attempt to 
eliminate the unfortunate housing con- 
ditions created by the war. The aver- 
age per pupil expenditures during 
this period were $15.27. 

“But the depression came before 
the schools had been able to make up 
for the lag in construction during the 
war and again capital outlay for 
schools suffered drastic cuts. By 
1932 the average per pupil expendi- 
ture had fallen to $8.03; and by 
1934, to $2.24. 

“As a matter of fact, the actual ex- 
penditures in the year 1934 dropped 
nearly to the vanishing point, that is, 
to $59,276,447.” 

In the meantime, the average year- 
ly enrollment increased from 20,484,- 
325 in the war period (1914-20) to 
26,129,216 in the period from 1930- 
34. This is an increase of 5,644,891 
pupils during the period when capital 
outlay had reached the low figure of 
$2.24 per pupil. 

The larger part of this increased 
enrollment was in the high schools. 
For this reason there is sometimes a 
tendency to say that new buildings 
are needed for high schools but that, 
as the enrollment is not increasing in 
the elementary schools, new buildings 
are not needed for the pupils in the 
lower grades. 

On the contrary, the fact is that 


By DAVID E. WEGLEIN 


school building construction is as 
much needed for elementary school 
pupils as for high school pupils: first, 
because many elementary schools no 
longer come up to the standard for 
heating, ventilating, lighting and 
sanitation, and large numbers of them 
are inadequate to provide a modern 
educational program. For example, 
during a recent study made by the 
National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems and the Office of 
Education, it was found that of 6,516 
school buildings in 368 cities and 
19,627 school buildings in five states, 
10,139 buildings or 39 per cent were 
more than thirty years old. 

In the second place, the population 
in cities is shifting from the older 
sections of the city to the suburbs, 
while in rural areas the tendency is 
for the population to concentrate in 
villages. The result is that school 
buildings in the older sections are left 
vacant and there are not enough 
school buildings in the newer sections. 

Even if the elementary school pop- 
ulation does not increase, which I 
doubt is likely to be the case, there 
will be a need for new elementary 
school buildings to give modern edu- 
cational opportunities to children in 
the elementary schools. 

Finally, there is now a widespread 
recognition of the fact that the pub- 
lic schools must provide educational 
and recreational opportunities not 
only for elementary and high school 
pupils—and a much richer education 
than formerly—but also for youth 
from eighteen to twenty-one years of 
age, and for adults. 

Every school man knew even be- 
fore the depression that it was part 
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NUMBER AND PER CENT OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS THAT ARE MORE THAN 30 
YEARS OLD IN FIVE STATES AND 368 CITIES 
Number of Number of Over 30 Years 
Region States Cities Buildings Number Per Cent 
Replies From States 
New England I 1S 30 
Gulf States 2 13,466 2 974 
Middle Atlantic 2 6,113 +490 
Total 5 19,627 7,494 38.2 
Re plie s From Cities 
New England 65 1,243 735 
Great Lakes 95 1,834 (42 
North Central 19 735 323 
Gulf States 22 939 57 
Northwestern 14 133 36 
Rocky Mountain 10 132 64 
Sierra Nevada 25 162 39 
Middle Atlantie SS 1,738 749 
Total 368 6,516 2 645 10.6 
Total for States 
and Cities 5 368 26,143 10,139 38.8 








of the task of the public schools to 
provide such opportunities for chil- 
dren, youth and adults, but it was 
not always possible to persuade com- 
munities of this fact. Now, however, 
the shock of the social and economic 
facts of the past few years has made 
everyone realize that the job of the 
school is nothing less than to develop 
children, youth and adults so that 
they may not only keep their footing 
in the shifting sands of a changing 
civilization but develop capacities for 
directing the current of that civiliza- 
tion. 


What Are Immediate Needs? 


School building construction, there- 
fore, becomes a matter of vital impor- 
tance because it provides the environ- 
ment in which the varied educational 
program required to meet the needs 
of a changing world may be easily 
and efficiently carried out. 

What is the total estimated cost of 
a school building program that will 
provide adequate housing for both 
rural and urban areas? 

Obviously, there can be no abso- 
lutely accurate answer to that ques- 
tion until school building surveys are 
made in every state as recommended 
in the plan drawn up by the Office of 
Education and the National Advisory 
Council on School Building Problems 
in December, 1934. 

In the meantime, we have the fol- 
lowing estimates of school building 


needs: In a careful study made by 
Walter N. Polakov, industrial engi- 
neer for WPA, he said, “After we 
have filled up the hole in public 
school construction to the tune of 
nearly $5,000,000,000, we must be 
prepared to make a basic annual out- 
lay of not less than $330,000,000 to 
continue to maintain the existing 
plant and to make necessary im- 
provements.” 

Also, within the past few months, 
the Office of Education, at the re- 
quest of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on School Building Problems, sent 
out a questionnaire to all state super- 
intendents and to all city superintend- 
ents in cities of 10,000 population 
and over asking them for data on 
school building construction since 
September, 1933, and for estimates of 
funds needed at the present time in 
order to provide adequate accommo- 
dations for all pupils in their com- 
munities. 


Continuous Construction Essential 


Replies received from five states in 
eight regions, and from 265 cities of 
the total 710 cities of 10,000 popula- 
tion and over, stated that $267,563,- 
833 was needed to give adequate 
school building accommodations in 
those communities. 

This estimate of immediate needs 
is approximately half the total ex- 
penditure for school buildings erected 
with PWA grants and loans ($468,- 


508,341) in the three years from 
September, 1933, to Dec. 31, 1936. 
Furthermore, it represents estimates 
from only two-thirds of all cities of 
10,000 population and over, and from 
only five states. 

It is clear that from the standpoint 
of meeting the needs of the schools, 
extensive and continuous school build- 
ing construction is essential. Further- 
more, the answers to the question- 
naires showed that such construction 
could not be undertaken unless grants 
and loans from the federal govern- 
ment were continued. 

In addition, I should like to point 
out that expenditures for school build- 
ing construction on a large scale are 
not only important for the schools, 
but also are of vital importance from 
the standpoint of employment in the 
building trades. In 1929 there were 
2,444,610 workers in the building 
trades. This number dropped in 
May, 1933, to 545,148. By May, 
1936, the number had climbed to 
968,818. However, this leaves 1,475,- 
000 fewer men employed in the build- 
ing trades in May, 1936, than in 
1929. 


Will Help Relieve Unemployment 


Careful studies made by experts in 
school building construction indicate 
that, counting both direct and indirect 
labor, 90 per cent of school building 
construction cost is labor cost. There- 
fore, school building construction, if 
carried out on a sufficiently large 
scale, would give employment to 
workers in one of the basic industries 
which is still one of the hardest hit 
by the depression. 

Federal aid for education is a sub- 
ject on which there are many differ- 
ences of opinion, but I have never 
heard any difference of opinion as to 
the desirability of the federal govern- 
ment giving aid to the states for 
school buildings. Federal grants and 
loans for school buildings along the 
lines already developed by the PWA 
should be a permanent policy of the 
government. 

We do not ask that appropriations 
for public works be earmarked for 
school buildings, but we do urge em- 
phatically that the next PWA appro- 
priation be sufficiently large to make 
available an expenditure for school 
building construction of $300,000,000 
a year. 
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Young A\dvisers 


By HEROLD C. HUNT 


EFINITIONS of education 

seem to vary but the Kala- 

mazoo public schools, having 
adopted the theory that “Education 
is the process of experiencing by 
which one learns to participate in life 
activities with increasing efficiency 
and satisfaction,’ began early last 
fall to direct its attention to the dis- 
covery of “new worlds” in a life ac- 
tivity that touched child and adult 
life alike. 

Thus began the all-city school 
council composed of pupils who rep- 
resent the interests of their respective 
age groups in every department from 
the fourteen different schools. 

The membership is composed of 
presidents of student councils, leaders 
of safety squads and miscellaneous 
pupil officials, mostly from the field 
of traffic safety organizations. The 
present age group in the Kalamazoo 
all-school representative council is 
from eleven to eighteen years, taking 


Most children, when al- 
lowed to do so, say what 
they think in no uncertain 
terms, and because of this 
they can contribute in a 
valuable way toward the 
formulation of certain 
definite school policies. 
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pupils from the later elementary de- 
partment through the senior high 
school department. 

While the experiment is important 
in itself from the standpoint of the 
experience it affords the individual 
pupils who are members of the coun- 
cil, it is also significant from the 
standpoint of the administrator, for 
no matter what devices may be used 
to seek out these “new worlds’ none 
are truly successful until a common 
understanding is reached. The Kala- 
mazoo all-school council is based on 
the firm belief that the administrator 
must look at the solution of pupil 
problems, not from his own point of 
view, but from the pupils’ points of 
view. 

In the field of traffic safety, for 
example, through the device of an 
all-school representative council the 
superintendent can gain much valu- 
able information from the pupils and 
use much of this information in the 


formulation of any policies that he 
may choose to carry out. Pupils are 
willing to express their opinions, with 
a little encouragement, on matters 
that affect them. 

The all-school representative coun- 
cil serves also as a means of bringing 
to their superintendent the opinions 
and ideas of representative pupils and 
these reveal the trend in thinking of 
the student population in the school 
system as a whole. Administrators, if 
they are going to gear the educational 
machine to the needs of the pupils, 
must be cognizant of the things pupils 
are thinking about and must realize, 
vicariously perhaps, the actions they 
go through in their daily lives as 
pupils, whether in or out of school. 

Because the council is a cross-sec- 
tion of most of the pupil population, 
and because it represents various 
building interests, the device adapts 
itself readily as a means of determin- 
ing the constant change in the trend 
of problems faced by pupils in their 
own ever changing situations. 
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Happy to Say 





By WILLIAM McANDREW 


GIVE a bouquet this month to Leon Neulen, superintendent of schools 
of Camden, N. J., for having brought the composition and illustration of 
a school report to the front row of interest, completeness and artistry. 


T HERE seems to be an unusual number of writers of the smart kind who 
are now devoting their talents to sneering. Government, schoolmasters, 
clergymen and proponents of betterment are common targets for the 
slingers of contemptuous darts. 


Iv IS easier to condemn than to compliment. There are more spiteful 
terms in the language than there are words of praise. You can verify 
this by any book of synonyms. It is easier to push down than up. Such 
is the law of gravity. Yet the jeerers assume a superiority which, if you 
analyze it mathematically, turns out to be an absurd minus. 


SoME of these cynics get into teaching positions in high schools. They 
appear as superior to their jobs and to the rank and file of school workers. 
That they are teaching only for money is as plain as if they should say so. 
Some of them do say it. 


| HAVE known only four of this species in all the years I have worked 
in schools. 


CynicIsM, contempt for people, a belief that we are too good for our 
work are such cellar plants that they cannot live in the bright atmosphere 
of a school. 


You do not need to worry over the crépe-hangers. Few of them teach. 


EDUCATION is so essentially advancement of civilization and human 
betterment that you are not so ridiculous when you say so as when you 
omit the fact in response to a smarty who sneers at you. 


THERE are clever people who will hint to you that you ought not to 
preach. What is preaching? Is it not the use of your experience so worded 


as to help along? 


Y ou are called upon for a speech much more often than is the ordinary 
person. Should your remarks intend to comfort, cheer and inspire your 
hearers or leave them cold as do the writings of the smart set? 


ALL the experimenters in the medical laboratories, together with the 
psychology researchers — Thorndikes, Meeks and such —are telling you 
that sneering, carping suggestions shut the reservoirs of energy, but praise 
and encouragement liberate power. 


Your daily task is utterance of intelligent praise, hope and faith. That 
is preaching, isn’t it? It’s in the contract. No decent man may ridicule 
it. Speak so that ridicule of your idea is ridiculous. 
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EASUREMENT appears to 
have been weighed in the 
balance by teachers and 
found wanting. At New Orleans, 
paper after paper presented subjec- 
tive feelings, opinions and specula- 
tions as unrestrainedly as if the 


measurement movement had never 
been dominant in education. More 
significant still, administrators and 
other leaders are, in increasing num- 
bers, openly confessing that they 
have discontinued their testing pro- 
grams; that scientific research has 
been disappointing in its yield of 
practical benefits; that teachers must 
look to other sources for assistance. 

The major causes in this loss of 
popular favor are two: immaturity 
and sterility. On the one hand, many 
measurement men, unmindful of the 
basic canons of science, have multi- 
plied unchecked assumptions, capi- 
talized unverified generalizations, and 
posed as authoritative prophets of the 
absolute and the ultimate. As a con- 
sequence from small promising begin- 
nings the testing movement grew rap- 
idly to the dimensions of a fad and a 
racket. On the other hand, wizards 
in juggling statistical symbols were 
quick to profit by the opportunity to 
show their skill in a field in which 
the credulous did not demand objec- 
tive proof. The dry rot of logical 
mathematical analysis which rests on 
mere postulates instead of fact has 
sucked the life blood of the measure- 
ment movement like some great vam- 
pire. Today the dying fad, draped in 
a tangled mass of involved statisti- 
cal procedures, resembles nothing so 
much as a forest choked with moss. 

What of the future? Fortunately 
the scientific method is not on trial. 
Its useful contributions in other 
fields of human endeavor are known 
to all. So soon-as measurement in 
education has something valid to 
offer, the profession will rally once 
more to its support. Meanwhile the 
wholesale pragmatic rejection by 
teachers may serve a useful purpose 
in stimulating the proponents of the 
movement to reexamine critically 
their fundamental propositions. 
—Stuart A. Courris. 
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THE SCHOOL PLANT 








New central grade and high school 
building at Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


OR many years the department 

of education of New York State 

has been firm in the belief that 
the geographical location of a child’s 
residence should not be permitted to 
handicap him in his efforts to obtain 
an adequate education. 

Tupper Lake, a thriving village of 
6,000 population, located in the heart 
of the Adirondacks, exemplifies to a 
high degree the realization of the aims 


How Tupper Lake 


of the department. Here, we find 
that Nature often dictates, with the 
result that the surrounding area is 
sparsely populated and its hardy citi- 
zens enjoy varying degrees of weather, 
from the inviting sun of the summer 
to the heavy snows and bitter cold of 
the winter. This naturally creates a 
transportation problem that is more 
serious than any found in other sec- 
tions. 

However, owing to the foresight of 
the state education department and 
the determination of the parents that 
their children should not be handi- 
capped through insufficient educa- 
tion, there is obtainable in this village 
a course of study as complete and 
modern as is offered at any high 


By ROBERT E. MINNICH 


school in the state. District-owned 
busses make this course of study ac- 
cessible to every child within its bor- 
ders, and the boys and girls find it 
less of a problem to attend school, 
even though some travel as much as 
twelve miles, than do the children 
living in the large centers. 

In approaching the problem of in- 
creased education facilities the board 
of education was faced with an un- 
usual situation. The old high school 
building, three stories high, of brick 
construction, was located squarely in 
the center of the most desirable site 
within the district. Two solutions 
were open: (1) to build an addition 
to the present structure and (2) to 
build an independent building. There 
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Met Its Problems 


and ROBERT R. GRAHAM 


was no question but that the first 
solution would be the least expensive. 
There was also no doubt that it would 
be undesirable from an educational 
and architectural point of view. 
Three-story buildings, except when 
necessitated by crowded conditions, 
present an additional menace to the 
safety of children, and the ceiling 
heights, which were in common use 
at the time of constructing the old 
building, do not permit adequate light 
in the far corners of the rooms. 

The second solution was, therefore, 
accepted as the proper one. But the 
present building occupied the exact 
spot on which the new school should 
be placed. Hence, the old building 
must be removed. This three-story 
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brick building was moved more than 
100 yards without opening a joint in 
the brickwork, breaking a piece of 
glass or even cracking the plaster fin- 
ish on the interior walls. It now 
serves adequately as an elementary 
school, leaving the new building as a 
junior and senior high school. 

The new building is approximately 
150 by 290 feet, U shaped in plan, 
Tudor Gothic in mass, with modern 
detail. The Gothic partie was ac- 
cepted, after discarding many others, 
as most expressive of the heavily 
wooded surrounding mountains and 
the virile climate. The intricate de- 
tail of ornament is well in harmony 
with the people’s heritage from their 
French and their colonial ancestors. 





The old building moves south 


The building is constructed of fire- 
proof materials throughout. The ex- 
terior is of buff brick with stone trim, 
floors are suppgrted by steel joists, 
corridors by reenforced concrete 
slabs. Classrooms and gymnasium 
are floored with maple from the for- 
ests surrounding the village. Corri- 
dors, toilets and showers are floored 
with terrazzo. All corridors have 
wainscots of warm buff brick which 
effectively prevents the unsightly 
markings so common on _ plastered 
corridor walls. The office suite, fin- 
ished in knotty pine, is modern to the 
last detail, while the health clinic and 
homemaking rooms have rubber tile 
floors in a quiet green color. 

The auditorium, with a capacity 
of 500 pupils, is restrained in taste, 
the buff exterior being reflected on the 
plaster walls. The ornament of the 
cornice, reminiscent of the belt course 
over the windows on the exterior, has 
been glazed to a warm brown of vary- 
ing tones of deepness. The velours 
hangings of the stage are a rich blue, 
trimmed in gold, and the seats are 
harmoniously upholstered. Lighting 
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is by indirect, stained glass fixtures, 
which contribute a quiet atmosphere. 

The gymnasium, completely 
equipped for both American and 
Swedish gymnastics, has a cork wain- 
scot all around the walls. This ef- 
fectively deadens reverberation and 
prevents the accidents often caused 
by hard playing boys coming in con- 
tact with plaster or brick walls. The 
ceiling, of acoustical plaster, makes 
this room as devoid of echoes as a 
normal classroom. The gymnasium 
is lighted by six huge windows, un- 
der which are eight tiers of folding 
bleachers, seating 400 persons com- 
fortably. The facing of the bleachers 
is also covered with cork tile, present- 
ing an unbroken protected wall all 
around the room. The science de- 
partment consists of two laboratory 
and _ recitation rooms, completely 
equipped to teach all courses in the 
curriculum. 

The homemaking department is 
equipped according to the recom- 
mendations of the department with 
complete cooking facilities. The 
sewing department is furnished with 
beautiful reproductions of early 
American furniture. 

Machines of the type used in the 
country’s largest cabinet making 
plants are in the shop, which is also 
equipped for automobile mechanics, 
sheet metal working, electrical wiring 
and plumbing. 

Actual office conditions are dupli- 
cated in the commercial department, 
the most modern type of posture seat- 































































































On the opposite page: the super- 
intendent's office-board room and 
a corner of the library, the interior 
finish of both rooms being knotty 
pine. Above: the auditorium, seat- 
ing 500, and done in buff, browns, 
rich blue and gold. Below, the shop, 
modernly equipped for cabinet 
making, auto mechanics, sheet 
metal working and electrical wiring. 
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ing being employed together with 
standard drop-head typists desks. 

Lunches are served to pupils in a 
large, airy cafeteria. The cooking 
equipment is constructed throughout 
of stainless steel with no square cor- 
ners to permit the accumulation of 
dirt or grease. A complete service 
counter with steam table, salad tray 
and coffee urns, tastefully displays 
the food. 

The library is furnished in maple 
throughout. The walls are panelled 
in knotty white pine with areas left 
for later mural decoration where 
eventually will appear a few of the 
many beautiful vistas which stretch 
in every direction from Tupper Lake. 
Acoustical plaster on the ceiling en- 
sures quiet. 

The art department is equipped 
with adjustable tables, permitting in- 
struction in design, representation, 
poster work and even modelling, 
with equal facility. 

Classrooms and recitation rooms 
have chairs and desks especially de- 
signed for proper posture. Complete 
flexibility of seating is accomplished 
and pupils may be seated singly or in 
groups of any number. 

A school program has been devel- 
oped on a 6-6 plan and consists of 
a seven-period day; the seventh pe- 
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Floor plans of the Tupper Lake School, designed by Robert R. Graham, architect of Middletown, 
N. Y. As will be noted the building is so designed that either the auditorium or the gymnasium may 
be used without the necessity of persons passing through other portions of the school. The various or- 
ganizations of the community can thus occupy either of these units even while school is in session. 
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riod is a highly specialized activity 
period in which pupils are entirely 
free to follow the interest that is up- 
permost in their minds. These activ- 
ities, which are many and _ varied, 
spur the pupil to independent think- 
ing and no matter in what part of the 
building he may find himself, he 
transforms it into a laboratory of his 
own for independent research. 

The building is heated by low pres- 
sure steam, each room having its in- 
dividual source of outdoor air. The 
gymnasium and auditorium each 
have central type ventilation systems, 
capable of supplying an abundance 
of fresh air. 

It is the hope of the state depart- 
ment of education that buildings of 
this type may serve not only the pu- 
pils of the district but also the adults 
of the community. To this end, the 
building is so designed that either the 
auditorium or the gymnasium may be 
used without the necessity of persons 
passing through any other portion of 
the school. In fact, while perfectly 
accessible to pupils, these two units 
are so segregated that either one or 
both of them can be used while school 
is in session without interfering in 
the slightest degree with the func- 
tioning of the educational system. 


PLAN OF GROUNDS OF NEW SCHOOL 
CENTRAL SCHOOL DISTRICT N*1 
TUPPER LAKE, N-Y. 











foriggs $ dtelliag ~ Londscape Architects. 
‘New Uprk City 


Grounds for Growth 


T IS significant that the board of 
| education and the superintendent 
of schools at Tupper Lake, N. Y., in 
assembling plans for a new school 
were not satisfied to consider the 
school system acceptable until the en- 
tire grounds development was com- 
pleted. A casual observation of the 
landscaping scheme evolved for this 
school property, located in that sec- 
tion of the state where lumbering is 
still the major industry, reveals its 
extreme simplicity. Such was the in- 
tention. 

The features identified on this plan 
within the school property lines other 
than the park comprise the high spots 
of any school grounds program, 
namely, necessary and convenient ac- 
cess to the buildings (especially im- 
portant in centralized schools to ac- 
commodate busses) and walks that 
circulate chiefly from streets to build- 


By A. CARL STELLING 


ing entrances and from the latter to 
all recreation grounds. In _ other 
words, access from important points 
in the community is valuable. 

On this site sufficient space has 
been provided for both the new build- 
ing and the old one, the latter being 
used for elementary pupils up to the 
sixth grade. Attention is also directed 
to the play areas. There is an en- 
tirely protected play area relegated to 
each building to be used by the small 
children. 

The athletic field accommodates all 
the major sports activities of the 
senior and junior high schools. A 
five-lap track is being constructed, 
this size being considered most prac- 
tical for the area allotted and the 
athletic requirements. 

Parking areas are uniquely located 
and adequate. Under the original 
town plan their locations were intend- 
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ed to be used as streets but later this 
was found to be unnecessary. It will 
be noted that one permits through 
access to the athletic field and the 
other to Mountain View Avenue. 

The planting merits special atten- 
tion for two important reasons: the 
first is the climate; the second the 
building. Severe winters make it es- 
sential to choose plant material care- 
fully for its hardiness, and this must 
be done without sacrifice of a pleasing 
composition with varied interest. Ob- 
servation was made of native plants 
and many of these were included in 
the plan. The size of the building 
makes the use of a number of large 
trees desirable and the unusual and 
fine architectural features merited 
careful study of the plants which 
could best be used to enhance its al- 
ready interesting facades. 

Entire playground and _ athletic 
fields are well enclosed by a 6-foot 
heavy link fence. Little, if any, of 
this fence is noticed by approaching 
the school buildings from either 
street, as it does not extend along the 
front property lines. Any fencing 
near the front enclosing the younger 
children’s playgrounds is to be 
screened by proper planting. The 
chief purpose of fencing is to keep 
out persons not belonging on the 
recreation grounds when they are not 
under proper supervision. All ex- 
posed areas of school property be- 
tween the buildings and streets can 
be easily policed. Therefore, it is not 
necessary to shut in and mar the fore- 
ground to an attractive building. 

The entire property has been tile 
drained. Three factors made this es- 
sential: clay soil, many underground 
springs and surface drainage accumu- 
lated on flat grounds via catch basins 
and gutters. A well planned school 
drainage system is essential to the 
preservation of all school grounds. 


| The homemaking department 
has complete cooking facilities and 
a sewing department furnished with 
Early American reproductions. 
2 The gymnasium is wainscotted 
in cork, has a ceiling of acoustical 
plaster and eight tiers of folding 
bleachers. 3 Laboratory equip- 
ment and seating are modern. 
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System in H 


By W. M. COUNCELL 


SYSTEMATIC and _business- 
like method of handling 
school supplies in East Cleve- 

land, a city of 41,000 with a school 
population of 7,000, has been made 
possible by the addition to the plant 
equipment of a central warehouse. 

This unit, 55 by 91 feet, with one 
story and basement, was erected in 
1929 at a cost of $35,000, and serves 
not only as a warehouse for supplies 
but also houses the maintenance de- 
partment, tool room, garage and gen- 
eral storage space. 

The first floor contains an entrance 
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andling Supplies 


lobby and office; the stock room, 17 
by 52 feet; a carpenter shop, 24 by 
40 feet; a finishing room, 18 by 28 
feet, and about 2,500 square feet for 
general storage. The basement con- 
tains a four-car garage; a pipe shop, 
17 by 52 feet, for the steamfitter and 
plumber; an electrician’s shop, 17 
by 40 feet; a tool room, 16 by 16 
feet; coal bin; a boiler room, and about 
1,800 square feet for heavy storage. 

The stock room houses school 
supplies only and has a convenient 
arrangement of bins, shelving and 
compartments with ample aisle space 


to permit the use of hand trucks and 
traveling ladders. The room is 
equipped with hand trucks, work 
tables, wrapping paper, labels, twine, 
scales and a complete set of rubber 
stamps. It is well lighted, heated 
and ventilated, has but one door and 
only one key in circulation. School 
equipment and janitorial supplies are 
stored in a systematic and orderly 
manner in the general storage space 
on the first floor. 

The question of supplies and stock- 
room space is perhaps outstanding in 
warehouse design and management. 
Each school is provided with printed 
sheets containing a complete alpha- 
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betically arranged list of all articles 


stocked in the warehouse and classi- SAUEDONA seNoOL == (Mantr Sheet Hos 1) 
fied in the following manner: (1) Pe aes Dapeatry negaioe ~ ange eye 

general school supplies, (2) recrea- ee 

tional supplies, (3) medical supplies, -. - 

(4) printed forms and (5) janitorial eo 


supplies. This list provides accurate 
information at all times for requisi- 
tioning. 

During the last week in May, the 
principals of every school forward to 
the superintendent of schools for ap- 
proval, and then to the business 








office, their annual requisitions, list- bos 

ing in detail on forms furnished by ——. 2 eee 
the business office their annual re- ee 
quirement covering every item of cnoss sucrto 


school supplies. All these requisi- 
tions are tabulated on a master sheet 
(No. 2), listing the total require- 
ments of the school system for every 








item. 





By June 15, the stock clerk com- 
pletes his annual inventory of ali 


Mester Sheet Ho. 2) 


supplies on hand in the stock room sealer 
at the close of the school year. This ‘age nse 
inventory is then listed on the master Lhe ores 
sheet (No. 2) to the right of the ee. 
total requirements of schools, making “50 
immediately apparent the needs for a ™ 
the next school year. These require- - 

ments are then copied from this Boxes Bagie gore 
master sheet on bidding forms, mailed ms 

out to enough vendors to secure Presi bala 





really competitive bidding, and bids = 
are accepted on_ specified dates. 


Saes 
Samples must be submitted when re- ers es -* 
quested and plainly identified against scissors 
corresponding items on bidding forms. © ite "'e* 
pei.) 


Direct supplies, such as manual 
training lumber, shop and laboratory —_ 
tools and equipment and textbooks, 
are not listed on master sheets but 
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are requested on departmental forms, 
are approved in the usual manner and 
are included in the bidding forms. 
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Forms in use at East Cleveland—typical pages of Master Sheets 
Nos. | and 2 and (below) a sample disbursement record card. 


No exceptions are made for late 
bidders or for those who do not fol- 
low the prescribed instructions on the 
bidding forms. The bids are care- 
fully checked and the lowest respon- 
sible bidders are the successful ones. 

Direct supplies are ordered and 
delivered direct from the vendor to 
the school and department using 
them. Orders for all other supplies 
and equipment are mailed with in- 
structions to deliver the merchandise 
on or about a specified date to the 
warehouse. Deliveries are made in 
ample time to allow the stock clerk to 
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A warehouse, 55 by 91 feet, with one story and basement, erected 
at a cost of $35,000, makes possible a systematic method of 
handling school supplies in East Cleveland. The stock clerk (at the 
right) makes all entries and disbursements on a visible card file. 


unpack and check the supplies with 
his copy of the purchase order. When 
satisfactorily filled, these orders are 
then stored in designated bins and 
shelves for delivery to the buildings 
before the new school year opens. 

Once a month (the first four days) 
each building forwards to the business 
office its monthly supply requisition 
in triplicate form, having retained 
one copy for reference. All items on 
these requisitions are checked off in 
the business office on a master sheet 
(No. 1) against the annual requisition 
of the respective schools. When this 
checking has been completed, one 
copy of the requisition is retained in 
the office of the superintendent, one 
in the business office and the third 
copy goes to the warehouse. 

The stock clerk fills the order and 
delivers the supplies not later than 
the fifth day of the month. After 
that deadline, no requisitions are 
honored or deliveries made until the 
first day of the following month, ex- 
cept requests for medical supplies in 
the school dispensaries; such requisi- 
tions are honored promptly at any 
time. 

Buildings overdrawing their quota 
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before the end of the school year 
must submit special requisitions to 
the superintendent of schools for ap- 
proval in order to obtain additional 
supplies. If disapproved by the sup- 
erintendent of schools, it is then 
necessary for the principal to use his 
own school funds for the purchase. 
Janitorial supplies are handled in 
exactly the same manner except that 
the requisition comes from the head 
custodian instead of the school prin- 
cipal. Each custodian is furnished 
with a complete list of all janitorial 
supplies available in the warehouse. 
The accounting system used is a 
simple one. The office in the ware- 
house is equipped with a visible card 
file, whereon the stock clerk makes 
all entries and disbursements. Each 
item in the warehouse requires a set 
of cards, one for the receipt of the 
article showing the vendor’s name, 
date of purchase and quantity and 
unit cost, and the other for disburse- 
ment showing the date, school and 
quantity. These cards are filed one 
under the other in a card file and the 
set-up on cards shows at all times the 
balance of supplies on hand. At the 
end of each month, the stock clerk 





sends to the business office a report 
of the supplies received and disbursed 
along with the inventory on hand. 
These monthly reports are in addition 
to the annual inventory in June. 

This method has proved business- 
like, efficient and economical for our 
school system, and should give equal 
results in any school district of cor- 
responding size. The plant equipment 
in addition to the warehouse consists 
of nine school buildings, a central 
heating plant and a football stadium. 
Such a central warehouse and supply 
system will soon amortize its initial 
cost in annual savings made possible 
by a systematic and carefully checked 
buying, storing and disbursing of 
school supplies. 
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Better Plant Practices «+ 


About Inventories 


Mention of the word “inventory” is 
always sure to start discussion in school 
circles everywhere. One administrator 
explains his situation frankly as “on the 
fence.” Should he take a complete in- 
ventory or continue with a more or less 
perfunctory one at the close of each 
school year? “It would be interesting,” 
he adds, “to learn whether school dis- 
tricts of thirteen or fourteen properties 
have systematic annual or perpetual in- 
ventories in operation, or whether the 
number of properties or the size should 
be in any sense a determining factor in 
this matter.” 


Check on Pittsburgh 


“No attempt is made to keep a per- 
petual inventory of every item of equip- 
ment in each individual school, al- 
though,” states W. E. Strickler, super- 
intendent of supplies, Pittsburgh, “there 
is a question in my mind as to whether 
the value of such a record might not 
justify the expense. 

“We do, however, keep accurate rec- 
ords on such items as typewriters, mime- 
ographs, duplicating machines, motion 
picture projectors, balopticans, micro- 
scopes, pianos and band and orchestra 
instruments. Practically all of the above 
mentioned items can be identified by 
seriai numbers, and experience has 
proved these records to be of great 
value in carrying on the work of our 
department. These records are kept up 
to date by entering all purchases, trade- 
ins, transfers from school to school and 
by periodic inventories from the prin- 
cipal of each school. 

“All teachers of 
and manual training are required to send 
in annually, on blanks furnished, an in- 
ventory of all their equipment, the 
names of the various items being printed 
on the blanks. This report shows the 
quantity of each item on hand at the 
time of making the previous report, the 
quantity received during the year, and 
the quantity lost, broken or worn out, 
and finally the quantity on hand on the 
date of the report. 

“Each principal, at the close of the 
term in June, is required to furnish a 
complete textbook report, on blanks fur- 
nished, on which the names of the 
regularly adopted textbooks are printed. 
This report shows, on the one side, the 
number of books of each title on hand 
on date of last report, the number re- 


household economy 
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ceived during the year, also a column 
for any books previously reported as 
lost, and subsequently found, and the 
total. 

“On the other side are the following 
columns; new or usable books returned 
to the storeroom for credit; books lost; 
books destroyed because of exposure to 
contagious diseases; books unfit for use 
returned to storeroom; books on hand 
fit for use on date of report, and total. 
The totals on each side must of course 
balance. 

“These reports are checked against 
requisitions and credits, and the number 
of unfit books reported is checked with 
the actual number returned. This pro- 
cedure is not as complicated as it may 
sound, and is almost indispensable in 
accounting for the vast number of text- 
books used in a large school district such 
as Pittsburgh. 

“Our requisition blank contains at the 
extreme left a column headed ‘Quantity 
on Hand. The principal is required, 
when making requisitions to the supply 
department, to insert in this column the 
quantity on hand of any item he is or- 
dering. On items of schoolroom, art, 
office and commercial supplies, this is 
interpreted to mean the quantity not 
distributed to classrooms. It is our cus- 
tom to distribute the bulk of these sup- 
plies to the schools semi-annually, and 
they are kept in a central storeroom in 
each school and distributed to the teach- 
ers by requisitions as needed, preferably 
monthly. For textbooks, the quantity 
reported on hand should be the total 
number of books in the school. 

“This information enables us to judge 
as to whether the additional quantity re- 
quested is in excess of the actual need. 

“Visits to schools are made at irregu- 
lar intervals by a representative of the 
supply department, who inspects the 
supplies on hand and makes suggestions 
to the school clerk regarding any phase 
of her problems relating to supplies, 
books and equipment. 

“In my opinion, the factor in deciding 
how far to go in the matter of school 
inventory is whether or not the informa- 
tion to be had from the record is of 
sufficient value to the department to 
justify the labor involved in setting up 
and maintaining the system.” 


Make the Dose Easy 

Inventory is a hard dose to swallow, 
yet dressed up with sugar coating it 
isn’t so bad after all. Literally the sugar 





coating becomes proper machinery. 
We'll let Frances Peirce, district clerk, 
Board of Education, Westfield, N. J., 
speak for herself. “No one appears to 
like taking inventory, yet if the proper 
machinery is set in motion, it becomes 
an easy task. 

“Each principal is held responsible for 
a complete inventory of his building, 
room by room, together with gymna- 
sium, auditorium, offices, boiler rooms 
and all special rooms. Textbooks and 
supplies are not inventoried. 

““Mimeographed forms are supplied so 
that the necessary information for each 
room appears at the top, with rulings 
for quantity, full description of article, 
unit price and total price. These are 
made out in triplicate, one copy for the 
principal and two copies for the business 
office. 

“These inventories are taken every 
two years, so that prevailing prices can 
be entered on inventory sheets, and in 
case of loss, claims can readily be es- 
tablished.” 


May's the Time 


“Our inventories are made during the 
month of May of each school year,” 
reports Irving Munson, superintendent 
of schools, Kankakee, Ill. “Every 
teacher takes an inventory of what she 
has in her room and every janitor pre- 
sents an inventory of what he has in 
his possession. 

“These various inventories are then 
checked at the superintendent’s office 
with previous inventories during the 
summer months and lists prepared for 
necessary replacements. One teacher is 
assigned to take charge of the lockers. 
This teacher presents his inventory to 
the superintendent’s office at the close 
of the school year. At the opening of 
the school year in September all teach- 
ers and janitors are given a copy of 
the inventory and it is a requirement 
that they check to see whether or not 
all materials listed on the inventories are 
on hand. Copies of the inventories are 
also kept in the superintendent’s office 
as a matter of record if anything should 
be missing or stolen during vacation or 
week ends.” 


System in Kalamazoo 


“During the past few years,” explains 
Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
schools, Kalamazoo, Mich., “the Kala- 
mazoo schools have worked out a system 
of requisitions and inventories that is 
proving most satisfactory because of its 
accuracy as well as efficiency. 

“The system, in operation, is divided 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Miracle in Montana 


By FRED A. BRINKMAN 


building construction has experi- 

enced some startling changes. The 
introduction of new materials and 
processes has resulted in a trans- 
formation of the skyline of the coun- 
try and has manifested itself most 
strikingly, perhaps, in the rehabili- 
tation of older buildings. 

As an example of the “before and 
after” movement, the Flathead Coun- 
ty High School building, located at 
Kalispell, Mont., is worthy of com- 
ment. The original building was 
erected in 1904 and additions were 
built in 1910 and 1913. 

With its mid-Victorian type of 
architecture, this structure had be- 
come rather down-at-the-heel. The 
roof leaked, plaster had fallen off in 


| N THE last decade, the field of 
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Flathead County High School put on a new front, discarding 
its mid-Victorian architecture shown in the inset photograph. 


places, and the high attic with its ac- 
cumulation of dust was entirely with- 
out a fire stop. The state laws with 
respect to sanitation and light were be- 
ing violated. Corridors were narrow, 
which resulted in congested traffic, 
and no adequate space was avail- 
able to seat the student body for as- 
semblies. Added to this, the old 
building had no gymnasium and the 
lack of that facility was keenly felt, 
not only by the pupils but by the 
entire community. 

The architectural problems pre- 
sented were therefore difficult and 
varied. From the standpoint of de- 
sign, the chief concern was to blend 
the new addition with the original 
building in such a manner as to secure 
a harmonious composition. Obviously, 








to repeat the style of the existing 
building would have been a serious 
mistake, structurally as well as es- 
thetically. 

It was accordingly decided to re- 
place the old shingle roof with a flat 
built-up composition roof and to ex- 
tend the exterior walls to form a 
parapet that would line up with the 
new addition. Terra cotta panels were 
inserted in the parapet to emphasize 
the continuity of line and to lend a 
decorative note. The old tower was 
rebuilt on a more massive scale so as 
to dominate the eastern facade and to 
accentuate the importance of the 
main entrance. A secondary entrance 
to the new auditorium on the left 
wing was incorporated to repeat the 
main entrance and tower in a less 
vigorous manner. 

The handmade sand mold brick 
that had been used in the old building 
had become soiled with age and 
weather, and in order to tie in the 
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An abandoned shop build- 
ing at the rear of the plot 
was converted into a gym- 
nasium by raising the walls 
of the main section and 
by adding two wings. 
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new portion, the walls of the com- 
pleted building were stained to pro- 
duce a variegated effect, and the old 
rock foundation was stuccoed. It is 
now almost impossible to distinguish 
the line of demarcation between the 
addition and the old building. 

In general layout the building is 
divided into three sections. The north 
half contains the classrooms and ad- 
ministrative group, the south half in- 
cludes the auditorium and eight class- 
rooms, and to the rear is the detached 
shop building, which has been con- 
verted into a gymnasium. 

The advantage of this grouping is 
apparent The location of the gym- 
nasium in a separate building removes 
the noise from the classroom section, 
and the auditorium may be used at 
any time by the public or outside 
organizations without interfering with 
the activities of the school. Separate 
outside entrances for use of Boy 
Scouts and Farm Boys’ Clubs are lo- 
cated at the rear of the north wing, 
where adequate quarters have been 
provided for meetings of these groups. 
The administrative unit is placed in 
the center of the whole plant in order 
to supervise and control the operation 
of the school efficiently. 

For many years the absence of a 
gymnasium had handicapped school 
activities. An abandoned shop build- 
ing at the rear of the plot offered a 
solution, and by raising the walls of 
the main section and adding two 
wings, a gymnasium was evolved with 
a seating capacity of 900, together 
with shower and locker rooms for 
boys and girls, and a physical direc- 
tor’s office. This building is now in 
almost constant use, and physical 
education has become an integral part 
of the school curriculum. 

The community, of which the city of 
Kalispell is the center, is largely agri- 
cultural with lumbering and mining 
as important adjuncts. This fact was 
therefore taken into consideration in 
planning the shop and agricultural 
units. Provision has been made for 
Smith-Hughes work, carpentry, auto- 
mobile and Diesel engine repair, sheet 
metal work, electric wiring, painting 
and blacksmith work. A large draft- 
ing room adjoins the shop and there 
working drawings are prepared for 
articles that are later to be con- 
structed in the shop. The type of 
work pursued is closely related to that 
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The beauty spot of the entire building is the auditorium. It seats 
1,050 and the stage will accommodate 200. The school colors 
are introduced in the ceiling stencils and proscenium arch trim. 


for which there is a demand on the 
surrounding farms and forests. 

The domestic science department 
consists of two kitchens, cafeteria and 
sewing room. The student kitchen 
layout is designed to meet the needs 
of a modern foods course. It consists 
of six unit kitchens, each equipped 
with a sink, cabinet, stove, table 
and stools. All equipment is standard 
home or apartment size. Four dif- 
ferent makes of electric ranges have 
been installed, two with refrigerator 
combinations, so that the girls, who 
work in groups of five in each unit 
kitchen, may have an opportunity to 
use the various makes. Linoleum, 


hardboard, pine and other types of 
working surfaces have been provided 
for the cabinets. The large cooler in 
one corner and the refrigerator in the 
quantity cafeteria kitchen, which 
joins the laboratory, provide adequate 
cold storage space. The underlying 
purpose of the whole plan is to teach 
the preparation of meals for real 
families in a real home. 

Probably the most attractive part 
of the entire building is the audi- 
torium, which is located in the new 
south wing. The decorative scheme 
here, as well as throughout the corri- 
dors, office, library and main lobby of 
the building, has been carried out in 
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the school colors, orange and black. 
In the auditorium these colors are 
emphasized in the modernistic ceiling 
stencils and proscenium arch trim and 
are blended with the soft brown of 
the mahogany wainscot and the neu- 
tral gold of acoustic plaster on the 
walls. Electrical fixtures were espe- 
cially designed to match the archi- 
tecture, and the lighting effects, 
which may be obtained both on the 
stage and in the auditorium, are beau- 
tiful. The stage is fully equipped for 
all kinds of dramatic productions and 
will seat 200 persons. 

The auditorium has a seating ca- 
pacity of 1,050. It has become the 
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Two kitchens, a cafe- 
teria. and sewing 
room comprise the 
domestic science de- 
partment. Student 
kitchen layout con- 
sists of six unit kitch- 
ens each fully 
equipped with sink, 
cabinet, stove, table 
and stools. Above is 
a view of the spa- 
cious main lobby. 
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Two pushes of the plunger and 
just enough soap for one wash is 
automatically measured out. There 
is no waste with this dispenser. 











This Consulting Service May Help 
You Cut Your Cleaning Costs 


We invite you to use the C.P.P. Consult- 
ing Service. Our experts will be glad to 
give unbiased answers to any questions 
you have regarding maintenance clean- 
ing. They may help you effect substantial 
savings in cleaning costs. We’ll reply 
promptly, without cost or obligation. 
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TO PRACTICE 
WHILE YOU TEACH IT! 


Use This Modern Soap System 
and Save Money, Too! 


OU will find that the Palmolive 

‘““Measured Soap” System will 
actually help you put into practice 
that all-important doctrine of health- 
ful cleanliness in your schools. This 
new dry soap system has distinct 
advantages that actually foster clean 
hands and faces among your pupils. 


Strong, durable dispenser 


The dispenser itself is a model of 
efficiency. It can’t be drained, and it 
will not clog or corrode. Made of 
heavy chromium-plated bronze with 
a strong glass bowl, it is built to 
automatically measure out enough 


Palmolive Soap for a good, satisfy- 
ing, dirt-getting wash and no more. 


A better soap 


The soap is Palmolive, in a special 
free-flowing form that gives rich 
lather almost instantly. It lathers 
perfectly in hard or soft water. And 
because it’s made with Olive and 
Palm oils, it is always gentle and 
soothing to the skin. 


100 washes for only 1¢ 


What is more, this unique system 
saves you 30% to 40% on wash- 
room soap costs. Actual tests prove 
that it provides 100 washes for 1¢. 

Why not investigate this practical 
soap system today! Write us for full 
information! There's no obligation. 


PALMOLIVE “Measured Soap” 


The New, Economical Dry Soap System 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


. JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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most popular entertainment center in 
the city and is used for convention 
purposes as well as for community 
programs. A public address and radio 
system has been installed, which 
makes it possible to communicate 
from the principal’s office with the 
auditorium, gymnasium and every 
classroom in the building. 

As a fitting tribute to the Flathead 
Indians who occupied this part of 
Montana in pioneer days, a mural is 
now being painted for the main lobby 
of the building. The composition will 
depict Chief Aneas, last of the tribal 
chieftains, standing on the cliffs at 
Painted Rocks, on Flathead Lake, 
and instructing two little Indian boys 
as to the meaning of the hieroglyphics 
that were carved there in primitive 
times. The mural will show the con- 
trast in education between modern 
times and long ago. 

Several times in the last seventeen 
years, bond issues to finance the cost 


of remodeling and extending the plant 
were proposed but failed to carry. 
However, in August of the year 1934 
an application was submitted to the 
Public Works Administration for a 
loan and grant of $218,000 to finance 
the cost of construction and equip- 
ment, and bonds were voted in the 
amount of 70 per cent of that total. 
Contracts for the construction of the 
project were awarded in February, 
1935, as follows: general contract, 
$140,200; plumbing and heating con- 
tract, $29,758, and electric wiring, 
$10,620. Assuming the valuation of 
the old building and shop at $125,- 
000, the per cubic foot cost of the 
entire project was 20 cents. 

The building was dedicated on Jan. 
27, 1936, with Dr. George Finlay 
Simmons, president of the University 
of Montana, as the main speaker. 
With an undertone of deep satisfac- 
tion, the people accepted the building 
for service of youth and community. 





Better Plant Practices 


(Continued from page 54) 

into two main sections: the perpetual 
record of physical plant equipment, and 
the year-by-year record of educational 
and janitorial supplies, which is admin- 
istered under the direction of Harold S. 
Kent, superintendent of supplies, with 
the cooperation of the building princi- 
pals. 

“The perpetual record which is on file 
in the office of the business manager, 
Harley W. Anderson, is a record of the 
physical plant of the schools. This rec- 
ord is compiled for every room in every 
building and its information is available 
when computing insurance rates or other 
items of a business nature. Furniture, 
fenestration, lights, constructional fea- 
tures of every room in all buildings — 
all these items go to make up the per- 
petual record. It is changed and brought 
up-to-date as the occasion demands. 

“The inventory of supplies has been 
worked out to parallel the requisitioning 
of supplies. Every year in the spring the 
superintendent of supplies sends to each 
building principal a folder containing 
mimeographed pages which serves as a 
combination catalogue and _ requisition 
blank for every type of supply available. 
Each of the principals distributes similar 
lists to the teachers under his charge. 
The teachers check the types and 
amounts of supplies which they wish 
delivered at the opening of the school 


year the following fall and return them 
to their principals. Each principal then 
compiles from his teachers’ requisitions 
a master list for his building. 

“The master lists reach the superin- 
tendent of supplies who, in turn, com- 
piles from them one list of all supplies 
which it is estimated will be needed dur- 
ing the next academic year. Acting as a 
purchasing agent for all of the schools, 
he sees to it that the supplies are de- 
livered to each school according to their 
requests in the spring. From their car- 
bon copies, the teachers check to make 
sure they receive every article requisi- 
tioned, and this check constitutes the 
inventory of supplies on hand for each 
building in the system. 

“Under the Kalamazoo system, the in- 
ventorying of the physical plant, then, 
is a matter of perpetual record for the 
business manager of the schools. The 
inventorying of supplies is primarily a 
building matter for each principal to 
record, although the statistics are avail- 
able for the superintendent of supplies 
at any time that he desires a check-up. 
The perpetual system is on a school 
basis under Mr. Anderson. The educa- 
tional and janitorial supplies are on a 
room basis under the building principal. 

“Some idea of the principles on which 
the system operates may be gained from 
the suggestions outlined by Mr. Kent. 
In the introduction to his pamphlet con- 





taining the combination catalogue-inven- 
tory blanks, he writes as follows: 


“ 


‘Since each requisition which you is- 
sue constitutes a charge against your 
budget allowance, it is in your interest 
that you requisition material on a care- 
ful and economical basis. An excess of 
material out of use in your building may 
so impair the balance of money in the 
budget that you will not be able to get 
from the stockroom materials for which 
you have an immediate need. 

“*The items listed in this catalogue 
are all the supplies deemed necessary by 
a committee appointed by your super- 
intendent and those in charge of the 
supply department. Do not requisition 
materials not listed herein as they can 
not be delivered. . 

““*No material will be issued except 
upon receipt of a properly executed re- 
quisition. 

“All requisitions must be signed by 
the principal of the building requesting 
the supplies.’ 

“While the principals in the Kalama- 
zoo schools are free to use other ideas 
of inventorying and of requisitioning 
supplies for their respective buildings, 
most of them have found the system 
described as the most efficient and work- 
able one. Through it they have a cata- 
logue of available supplies, a record of 
requisitions, and an easy inventory when 
they are delivered.” 


Depends on Type 


All equipment is inventoried in the 
Evansville Public Schools, Evansville, 
Ind., the equipment inventory being 
made annually and the supply inventory 
at the close of each semester. Accord- 
ing to Rufus A. Putnam, assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of business af- 
fairs, the equipment inventory is made 
by an appraisal company and the supply 
inventory by the supply clerk with the 
cooperation of each school principal. All 
inventories are made on a school basis. 

A question that has always been of 
great concern, Mr. Putnam explains, 
“has been whether to have a centralized 
warehouse where materials are kept and 
delivered only when needed, whether to 
decentralize the storage of supplies or 
whether a combination of the two sys- 
tems works out most satisfactorily. 
Likewise, a problem has arisen as to 
what forms and procedure should be 
followed in carrying out one of these 
three methods of caring for school 
supplies.” 

There is a call for volunteers from 
those business officials who have an- 
swered these questions to their own 
satisfaction and who are ready to speak 
from experience. 
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Plane on leather, worse on 
property, school children in their 
way can do more damage than a 
cyclone. Maintenance budgets at- 
test to their powers of playful 
destruction. 


But CHURCH Sani-Black SEATs 


are made to stand the gaff. They need no maintenance. 


They will outlast the building. 


CHURCH Sani-Black SEATS are virtually indestruc- 
tible— impervious to acids, time and physical abuse. 
108 tons of pressure mold hard rubber surface and 


hardwood core into a single unit. Hinge plates are 


molded integrally during the same operation; they 
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The First Cost is the Last Cost 


cannot loosen. Hinge posts are 
hard rubber over brass; they can- 
not corrode. 

The gleaming surface is tough— 
proof against cracks, chips or peel- 
ing. It is easy to clean—soap and 


water keeps it sparkling and sani- 


tary. Seats are easily installed and fit all bowls. 


Complete school installations may be financed on 






easy terms. Send coupon for details and the catalogue 
of CHuRCH Seats for Schools, and for sample cross 
section that will prove their strength and permanence. 
C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS., Division of 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Cor poration. 





Cc. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 

Div. of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
Please send me your free catalogue and 
sample cross section of a Sani-Black Seat. 
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urvey First for Insurance 


HE problem of insuring school 

property in Montclair, N. J., has 

been struggled with by various 
boards of education practically since 
the erection of the first school build- 
ings in the town over a half-century 
ago. It has remained, however, for 
the present board of education to in- 
troduce and carry into effect what is 
generally considered to be one of the 
best methods of insuring school prop- 
erties in the United States. 

From the ordinary, haphazard 
method of placing insurance, without 
regard to conditions and proper valu- 
ations previously in force, there has 
been adopted a thorough and busi- 
nesslike insurance plan. This not 
only serves the interest of the tax- 
payers and owners of property, but 
gives a fair and equitable considera- 
tion to the insurers. 

To accomplish this work, the Mont- 
clair board of education was aided by 
the capable advice and opinion of 
resident executives of prominent in- 
surance companies, as well as by the 
helpful suggestions of officials of the 
Schedule Rating Office of New Jersey. 


Based on Exploded Theory 


The previous method of insuring 
had been more or less based on the 
erroneous impression that only the 
more hazardous type of building used 
for school purposes should be in- 
sured, while the so-called fireproof 
or fire-resistive building was practi- 
cally uninsured. This basis of rea- 
soning was not peculiar to Montclair. 
It has been generally prevalent 
throughout the country and only 
when heavy losses as a result of a fire 
occurred, even in the so-called fire- 
proof buildings in various 
parts of the country, was this theory 
exploded and more careful attention 
given to the rights of the taxpaying 
community, which in the final anal- 
ysis has to bear the burden. 

The amount of coverage with the 
Montclair school system is determined 
by appraisals made by a prominent 
firm of New York architects engaged 


school 
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by the board of education, a firm 
specializing in school architecture and 
being particularly familiar with many 
of the modern school buildings under 
the control of the Montclair board of 
education. 

A chart listing each building and 
showing date of construction, cost of 
building where known, cubiture of 
each, allowance for depreciation and 
for the cost of foundations and exca- 
vations, and many other items, is on 
file and forms part of the records of 
the board of education. The prevail- 
ing cost of building materials and 
everything entering into construction, 
is obtained from reliable contractors, 
supplemented with data from statis- 
tical companies, with the result that 
the total amount of insurance is 
either increased or decreased in ac- 
cordance with prevailing estimates of 
cost and depreciation. This is what 
is known as an annual appraisal 
based on current valuations. 

The insurance is written on a five- 
year basic rate, with one-fifth of the 
total insurance expiring annually. In 
this way, the board of education has 
an insurance budget practically uni- 
form, thus eliminating the old method 
of budgeting the cost of fire insurance 
for five years each fifth year. This 
method had the effect of throwing out 
of balance the board’s annual budget, 
as one year in five would show a 
heavy insurance premium. 


Rate Has Been Greatly Reduced 


A careful and minute examination 
of all buildings was made by mem- 
bers of an engineering staff, as well as 
representatives of the Schedule Rat- 
ing Office of New Jersey, and the 
findings of the two groups were 
promptly made known to the super- 
intendent of schools and such defects 
as were noted were promptly cor- 
rected. Thus a full compliance with 
the set rules and regulations of the 
Schedule Rating Office was effected. 

The result has been a material re- 
duction in the annual average rate on 
the twenty buildings constituting the 





schedule, including one school build- 
ing erected in 1873 and subsequently 
remodeled, as well as the more mod- 
ern fire-resistive buildings constructed 
within a comparatively few years, the 
average annual rate now being the 
low of .116. This is in striking con- 
trast to a former annual rate of .247. 

A detailed survey of all buildings 
is on file with the board of education, 
comprising some 125 pages. Thus it 
is possible for a member of the board 
of education or any interested party 
to have placed before him a thorough 
and comprehensive survey showing in 
detail all items pertaining to the 
buildings in his charge, including il- 
lustrations of each building, descrip- 
tion of location, construction and 
ground area, fire hydrants, distance 
to fire alarm boxes and to firehouse 
stations. In addition, the printed 
survey recites in detail the number 
of rooms in each building, the num- 
ber of pupils occupying the various 
school buildings at a given time, the 
result of fire drills, and a complete 
survey showing the square foot or 
ground area of each building in its 
relation to street frontage, as well as 
to adjacent properties 


What the Survey Report Shows 


This survey also includes a detailed 
analysis of the rates applying to each 
building, thus affording the board of 
education full knowledge of the com- 
plete make-up of the rates used in 
computing the average rate. At a 
glance, it is possible to know from 
this report, not only the type of con- 
struction of each insured building, 
but likewise the class in which it is 
properly allocated from the stand- 
point of the Schedule Rating Office. 

The insurance form adopted by the 
board of education and now forming 
part of all insurance policies is the re- 
sult of a careful examination of in- 
surance forms used by the boards of 
education throughout the country; in 
addition, it contains permits and 
clauses adopted and used by mercan- 
tile and business properties that do 
not conflict with the specific rules and 
regulations of the state department. 
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@ Quiet sound—a definite aid to study 
and attentiveness. 


@ Reflect light without glare—relieve 
““eye fatigue’’ and strain. 


@ Provide effective insulation against 
weather extremes. 


@ Save fuel — paying dividends year 
after year. 


@ Create attractive, inviting rooms 
and corridors. 


Guarantee: Insulite Products Are Pro- 
tected Against Attack by Termites, Rot 
and Fungi, and Have Aways Been 
Guaranteed. 
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INSULITE 


INTERIOR FINISH PRODUCTS 


Provide These Great Advantages All at One Low Cost: 


















@ Provide permanent decoration — sen 
eliminate costly annual repainting. 
y P 8 COUPON 
@ Correct acoustics. FOR FREE BOOK SS 
. : * os The Insulite Company, Dept. NS37 
Quickly applied over existing walls Minneapolis, Minnesota 
and ceilings, or in new construction. Please send me without obligation, ‘“‘Mod- 
ern Interiors by Insulite,”’ showing Insulite 
@ Offered in a wide variety of sizes products in use. 
and shapes, in two colors and with OLS eee En 
w ° 
two surface eres they lend them MS 63:6 sett aitcoecedeeasseeetenenes 
selves to any desired pattern or design. 
SG icveteskesseeksuss oe 
© 1937, 1.co. 
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VERY progressive school admin- 
istrator would like to promote 
as wide a use of the facilities of 

the public school plant by civic and 
community organizations as is con- 
sistent with the primary educational 
purposes of the structures and the 
grounds. 

With this worthy aim in view the 
legislature of the State of California 
a few years ago passed an act estab- 
lishing a civic center at every public 
school building in the state and plac- 
ing its control and administration 
under the local school authorities. 

This act does not require each 
school district to initiate and set up 
civic center activities, but does make 
it possible for citizens to demand the 
use of school property for distinctly 
civic and educational purposes when 
such proposed uses do not interfere 
with the established program of the 
school, and definitely encourages the 
organization of worth while commu- 
nity activities by the school authori- 
ties. 

Because the experiences of one dis- 
trict in dealing with the many prob- 
lems attendant upon the public use 
of the school plant may be of value 
to others faced with similar situations, 
some of the difficulties that have been 
encountered are here enumerated, as 
well as the methods of dealing with 
them. 

During the past few years, in par- 
ticular, school revenues have been 
curtailed and the work of the schools 
materially increased; therefore any 
development in plant use has needed 
to be considered in the light of costs 
and their probable effect upon the 
necessary program already in opera- 
tion. Great care has been required in 
the assignment of quarters so that 
small groups have not been admitted 
to unnecessarily large rooms. To that 
end a careful appraisal of probable 
attendance has been made, and it has 
often been necessary to discount the 
sanguine estimates of promoters. The 
cooperation of those requesting use of 
quarters has also been sought in 


Public Use of School Plants 






By J. WARREN AYER 





I 
Rehearsals, 
community 


(see special 


Capacity bulletin) 
Auditorium, stage, 
dressing rooms 1800 $10.00" 
Auditorium with- 
out stage, etc.” 1800 5.00' 
Glee club room ‘100 2.00' 
Classroom 50 1.00° 
Ivy Avenue 
gymnasium 800 8.00" 
Ivy Avenue 
ball park 800 2.00° 
4.00° 





1 Special heating not provided. 


3 Lights not required. 
* Lights required. 





SCHEDULE OF CHARGES 


welfare groups 


2 Stage apron in front of curtains may be used, also projection screen, but not foot- 
lights or other stage lights or equipment. 





II Ill IV 








Community 
welfare Local affairs Outside affairs 
groups or for private for private 
rehearsals for profit or profit or 
local affairs group gain group gain 
$20.00 $40.00 $75.06 
10.00 30.00 60.00 
5.00' 7.50 12.00 
2.50' 5.00' 7.50' 
15.00 25.00 35.00 
10.00 20.00 30.00 








scheduling uses at times when the 
minimum amount of extra heat, light 
and service would be required, both 
for rehearsals and for public perform- 
ances. 

A second tendency that we have 
found it necessary to guard against 
is the attempted subvention of public 
property to individual and group aid. 
It is but natural that organizations 
put to it to keep their account books 
in acceptable balance should attempt, 
without very careful analysis of mo- 
tives, to secure free use of school 
facilities for various forms of com- 
mercialized amusement rather than 
to hire quarters that may be avail- 
able for such purposes. 

Often, too, some traveling promo- 
ter “sells” the idea of coaching and 
managing a local group in amateur 
theatricals with the sole purpose and 
result of carrying the lion’s share of 
the proceeds of the public perform- 
ance out of the community. Usually, 
the sponsoring organization insists 


that the school “cooperate” to the 
extent of furnishing an auditorium, 
janitorial service, heat and light, and 
possibly in addition will intimate that 





the school staff should patronize the 
performance and supervise the sale of 
tickets by school children. 

Every school board should make it 
clear that no such exploitation of the 
school and its personnel for private 
or group gain will be countenanced. 

The school plant and program 
should stand in the minds of the peo- 
ple only for things commendable in 
the realm of education and recrea- 
tion. Therefore, the responsibility 
of appraising and limiting the types 
of performances carried on in class- 
room, assembly hall and playground 
by lay groups as well as by the regu- 
lar school personnel will constitute a 
real problem for conscientious school 
administrators in the average active 
American community. 

Authorities should have it definitely 
understood at all times that the school 
facilities must remain in the control 
of the district board and its agents, 
and that they reserve the right to 
exercise judgment upon performances 
and performers. 

A fourth problem that has been 
encountered by those responsible for 
education and public school plants in 
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An Eve for Color 
A Hand for Shill 


The whole linoleum industry profits by machines and processes which have ad- 
vanced smooth-surfaced floor covering to a new perfection of utility, durability, 
color and pattern, undreamed of years ago. This vast increase in range of pro- 
duction increases equally the chance of failure with success in the creation of style 
and beauty, the elements that usually decide the purchase. That is why our crafts- 
man, with his eye for color, and his hand for skill, is so important in guiding 


Sloane-Blabon floor coverings to new triumphs of beauty, style and popularity. 





Sloane - Blahbon FLOOR COVERINGS 


STRAIGHTLINE AND MARBLETONE INLAID LINOLEUMS + 
CORPORATION +© TRENTON + PHILADELPHIA * NEW YORK 
INLAID LINOFLOR RUGS AND YARD GOODS «+ 
BATTLESHIP, PLAIN AND JASPE LINOLEUMS AND CORK 
CARPET + SERVICE BOND HEAVY RUGS AND YARD 
GOODS + CALMAR RUGS AND YARD GOODS. 


w. & J SLOANE SELL'NG AGENTS DIVISION ° 295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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California is that of the legal liability 
of the district, the board of education 
and the administrative officers for 
damage to property or injury to per- 
sons that may arise from hazards 
created by the nature of performances 
or the condition of facilities provided. 

While few if any of the other 
American commonwealths hold school 
people in such strict liability, both 
personally and as agents of the dis- 
trict, as does California, nevertheless 
the matter of possible catastrophe or 
serious injury to persons or property 
should always be given advance con- 
sideration. Such regulations should 
be set up about the use of school- 
houses and grounds as will eliminate 
all reasonable possibility of the 
imputing of guilt to board or admin 
istration for such unfortunate occur- 
rences. An illustration of the non- 
chalance with which lay groups will 
saddle breath-taking responsibility 
upon school people occurred in one 
community only a few months ago 
when a civic group vigorously de- 
manded the privilege of staging a 
rodeo and horse show on a play- 
ground of about three acres contain- 
ing neither bleachers nor barriers of 
any kind to prevent the trampling of 
children and adults by excited ani- 
mals. An appeal to a company deal- 
ing in liability insurance, which 
quickly put a dollars-and-cents evalu- 
ation upon the hazards, was helpful 
in putting a proper construction upon 
the situation. 


Pupils Must Come First 


Another matter that should con- 
stantly be kept in mind when grant- 
ing facilities is the possible interfer- 
ence of the proposed activity with the 
regular program of the school. It is 
desirable to adjust school activities 
at times in order that the maximum 
profitable use may be made of the 
school plant, but school administra- 
tors will, in our opinion, do well to 
give primacy to the things for which 
the schools are organized. 

The use of the auditorium at a time 
desired by a lay group may be at a 
sacrifice to pupils, or facilities for 
after-school play may be needed by 
the children so that groups of adults 
should find recreation or amusement 
elsewhere. 

After having taken account of the 
problems listed and keeping in mind 








the fact that, in spite of the extra 
work and possible vexations to be 
encountered, it is clearly our duty in 
school administration to promote 
rather than to discourage proper use 
of school buildings by local civic 
groups, we proceeded to the difficult 
task of determining fair charges, 
when charges could be considered 
legal and justifiable, and of how to 
discriminate between groups and ac- 
tivities properly entitled to the use of 
school property and those that should 
be excluded. 

This was no easy task, and the final 
or complete answer is yet to be found. 
However, after using the plan for al- 
most a year it is becoming increas- 
ingly satisfactory and we are sure we 
are on the right track. 

When the necessity for some sys- 
tematic method of dealing with this 
matter of plant administration con- 
fronted us, we called upon some of 
our neighboring cities for reports 
upon their experience and received 
many valuable ideas, especially from 
Pasadena, where a plan somewhat 
similar to ours had been set up. 


Classifying the Applicants 


The first principle that became ob- 
vious was that careful classifications 
should be made upon which to base 
the granting or refusal of quarters 
and the schedule of charges for those 
activities admitted. The following 
items seemed sufficiently significant 
to serve as bases for classification: 

1. The character of the applicant. 
Is the group definitely organized and 
responsible? Is it local, having head- 
quarters within the district? Is it 
civic, cultural or charitable in its 
chief purposes? What is the nature 
of its affiliations with other groups? 

2. The character of the proposed 
program, discussion or sport to be 
sponsored and the proposed use of 
proceeds if admission is to be charged, 
a collection to be received or articles 
to be sold. 

3. The quarters to be used and the 
extent of such proposed use. Will the 
entire stage equipment of the audi- 
torium be required, or will the stage 
apron with necessary furniture suf- 
fice? Will it be necessary to light 
the baseball grounds? Will special 
heating be needed? 

After having dealt with these mat- 
ters of classification a schedule of 








charges was set up, with certain dis- 
cretionary powers to interpret them 
assigned to the administrative officers. 
A brief but definite set of regulations 
governing care of property and con- 
duct of users was also formulated 
which, among other things, reserves 
to the agents of the school board the 
right forthwith to terminate any pro- 
gram or performance characterized 
by obscenity, drinking or definitely 
subversive activities. 

Space will not permit the setting 
forth here of the classifications or of 
the rules and regulations under which 
we are working, but a statement of 
the procedure followed in securing 
school quarters may be helpful. 

The authorized representatives of 
requesting groups are instructed as 
follows: (1) request from the super- 
intendent of schools a copy of the 
regular application form and of the 
regulations governing use of the 
school plant; (2) after reading 
through the form and regulations, fill 
out completely the application, being 
sure to cite authorization to act for 
your organization; (3) present your 
application to the superintendent or 
to his business assistant, who will 
supply further information if needed, 
and (4) make final arrangement for 
the use of facilities, including pay- 
ment in advance of charges assessed. 

The statement of the schedule of 
charges covering some of our facili- 
ties may provide a reasonably clear 
idea of both bases of classification 
and rates of charges. 


No Conflict With Adult Program 


In addition to the uses of the school 
plants provided for in the plan just 
discussed, it is important to note that 
our high school district conducts a 
flourishing adult education program 
and evening high school, and assists 
in fostering parent-teacher activities 
requiring school facilities without the 
employment of so formal a method of 
procedure as is used in granting use 
of the plant to nonaffiliated groups. 

The fundamental purpose under- 
lying this whole matter is the promo- 
tion of the maximum and optimum 
use of the school plant without ex- 
ploitation by individuals or groups 
and without interference with the 
school’s proper program either by the 
usurpation of facilities or inroads 
upon essential revenues. 
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This Punishment to Bowling Alleys 










Hard Maple Flooring has 
proved its economy in count- 
less school gymnasiums, 
shops, classrooms, assembly 
halls. Below, block floor, 
heavy-duty-finished, in 
Norwood, Ohio school. 





Shows the Way to Million-Dollar Savings in Schools! 


Wham! As so often happens, a 16-Ib. ball hits the floor 
at 20 miles an hour. That’s punishment! But look at the 
floor where the ball struck. There’s no split, no splinter, 
no dent! For it’s Northern Hard Maple that ball bounced 
on. Ask the manager. 

“Sure,” he’ll probably say. “Specialists always use Hard 
Maple in bowling alleys—and for the pins. Hard Maple 
is the one material that will stand up under that pound- 
ing year after year.” 

Note where Hard Maple is used in bowling alleys. (1) 
The 12 to 16 feet before the foul line (where the bowler 
runs and slides); (2) From 13 to 16 feet after the foul line 
(where the ball hits the floor); (3) From 4 to 8 feet at the 
end (where the ball strikes the pins) —in other words, 
wherever real wear occurs. 

School systems can make million-dollar savings by 
flooring with Hard Maple —for countless schools have 





“Its Maple floor bas met all re- 
quirements most admirably,” say 
the architects for this superb gym- 
nasium, Frank Irving Cooper 
Corporation, Boston. (the Bulkeley 
High School, Hartford, Conn.) 





17,000 smashes like this! A 
leading manufacturer guar- 
antees his Hard Maple bowl- 
ing pins not to chip, split or 
splinter for 1,000 games 
(average 17 “‘rolls”’ each). 
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proved that this harder hardwood demonstrates the 
same stamina, same economy, under severe school traf- 
fic. So tough-fibred, so tight-grained, its resistance to 
indentation and abrasion is truly remarkable. Many 
years of service cause no splinters, slivers, or ridges— 
this harder hardwood stays smooth. 

This non-slippery smoothness also means exceptional 
sanitation (no pits to hold dust) — reduced cleaning costs 
(brushing instead of scrubbing). Further, Hard Maple’s 
warmth, dryness and resilience reduce fatigue and favor- 
ably affect students’ health and comfort. And always, it 
simplifies alterations and offers low maintenance cost. 

Before building or remodeling, be sure to investigate 
MFMA* Northern Hard Maple — the /ongest- wearing 
comfortable flooring — available in strips or blocks. Con- 
sult your architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 17/66. 
Write us for folder on Heavy-Duty Finishes. 


Floor with Maple 


* M F M A — This trade-mark on Maple Flooring 
guarantees that it conforms to the exacting grade 
standards of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. It protects you against species substitution 
and inferior grade. It assures you of genuine North- 
ern Hard Maple. Look for it on the flooring you buy. 
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Cafeteria With a 1937 Label 


Streamline equipment at the Alice Carlson School, Fort Worth, Tex. Pupils come first to hot foods at the 






steam table, next to salad pan and display rack for fruit cups and desserts, and then to bottle box. 


ACKBREAKING equipment no 
longer has any place in the 
scheme of efficient management 

of the school cafeteria. Time once 
spent in tugging at tightly stuck 
counter doors, polishing nonshineable 
display racks and prodding for dirt 
and food that have fallen into trouble- 
some can now be put to 
more profitable use. 

New equipment recently installed 
in the public school cafeterias of Fort 
Worth, Tex., not only combines util- 
ity with beauty but as a timesaver 
is yielding. enormous dividends in 
money and labor. Kitchens fairly 
glisten in their new stainless steel 
finery. 

New steam tables are fitted with 
tops constructed of 14-gauge stain- 


crevices 


By BENA HOSKINS 


steel. A 6-inch carving board, 
made in one piece with top, is fitted 
to the rear. The top is braced on the 
under side between openings with 
stainless steel “V” braces. 

Water pans are constructed of 24- 
ounce cold rolled copper, tinned in- 
side, with all seams soldered water 
tight. The bottoms of the pans slope 
toward the drain. Lack of slope in 
the old types made for buckling and 
necessitated constant mopping. The 
ends of the steam table are insulated 
to prevent the transmission of heat to 
adjacent parts of counter. 

Steam table tops are fitted with two 


less 


10'4-inch, two 82-inch and two 6'2- 
inch insets and two No. 200 pans. All 
inset jars are of stainless steel with 
spun covers of the same material. 
Meat pans are fitted with covers of 
the box type. 

Hot-roll boxes of 22-gauge stain- 
less steel are 8 inches deep and fit 
into the steam table pan, extending 
4 inches above and 4 inches below 
the counter. These boxes have re- 
movable, perforated bottoms of the 
same material. 

The beauty of the cafeterias is en- 
hanced by the trim black porcelain 
counters topped with 14-gauge stain- 
less steel with 2-inch flanged edges on 
all sides and with their welded cor- 
ners smoothly ground and polished. 
The counters are 30 inches wide by 
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Here’s a fact conclusively proved by tests 
throughout the country... 

If pupils’ eyes were given the same 
opportunity in the classroom as on 
the sportsfield, there would be far 
less failures and far less eye cripples 
among school children today. 

The average lighting intensity in the aver- 
age classroom today, as revealed by the 
Light Meter, is only 4 footcandles 
totally inadequate for seeing without strain. 
And merely installing higher wattage lamps 
for higher intensities will not adequately 
correct this condition. A modern type of 
lighting unit is required that will provide 
these higher intensities without glare, and 
with uniform distribution of the light 
throughout the classroom. 

Westinghouse Magnalux and Lunaire 
luminaires are ideally suited for classroom 
lighting, and have been the popular choice 


of school authorities everywhere. The fact 


WHEN YOU THINK 


WwW 


WESTINGHOUSE 
48494514 


that both of these units are far more effi- 
cient than the ordinary luminaire means 
that they will provide the necessary in- 
creases in lighting intensity without 
increasing operating cost beyond existing 
means. Moreover — both of these units 
completely abolish glare and distribute 
the light uniformly over all desks... 
every pupil shares equally in the better 
light. 

If your school lighting has not been 
tested or modernized, it will pay you to get 
the facts. Without charge or obligation 
Westinghouse will make a complete Light 
Meter Test of your classrooms, also an 
On-the-Spot demonstration of the new 
Westinghouse Luminaires so that you can 
see the difference. Take advantage of this 
service by calling your Westinghouse job- 
ber, or by writing Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.; Lighting Division, Edgewater 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Westinghouse 
Magnalux fea- 
tures shadow- 
less illumina- 
tion with 
graduated 
basin thick- 
ness blending 
luminaire into 
room illumina- 
tion. 
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Westinghouse 

unaire, 
through its 
dual density 
glassware, 
directs light 
both to ceiling 
and desk tops 
without glare. 





Westinghouse 
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32 inches high. The length, of course, 
depends upon the size of the cafe- 
teria. Even in the kitchen are found 
modernistic features and evidences of 
streamlining trends. 

Cut-outs in the tops allow for the 
placement of steam table, bottle box, 
salad pan, silver box and ice cream 
cabinet. Counter frames, constructed 
of galvanized angle iron frame, are 
riveted and welded and are securely 
braced at all intersecting joints. 
Fronts and ends of the counters are 
enclosed. 

Adequate storage space for dishes 
is provided in the removable sectional 
shelves with which each counter is 
fitted. The center shelf at the steam 
table is, of course, perforated to allow 
a free passage of air to gas burners. 

The entire rear or working side is 
enclosed with horizontal sliding doors 
of 16-gauge galvanized iron, reen- 
forced with '%-inch by 2-inch iron 
bands and fitted with galvanized iron 


handles. Doors and tracks are of the 
self-cleaning type, easily removable. 
There is no possibility of sprained 
wrists from tugging at clogged doors; 
there are no hidden nooks in which 
insects can breed. Every door is 
mounted on ball-bearing steel rollers. 

Cast iron legs, 6 inches high, sup- 
port the counters. Thus all floor space 
under the counters is easily accessible. 

Every sales manager knows that an 
attractive display can be made to as- 
sume half the responsibility of a sale. 
Hence special attention has _ been 
given to selection of a proper display 
rack; one that can be arranged to 
appeal to the school age customer. 
The display stands are 18 inches wide 
and 24 inches high. Two plate glass 
shelves, with edges ground and pol- 
ished, show off to advantage the pie 
cuts, salads and fruit cups. 

Salad pans directly under the dis- 
play racks are of double wall con- 
struction, insulated with 1-inch sheet 


ame 





Dining room tables seat six when individually used. They are con- 
structed with legs of magnolia and tops of birch with natural finish. 
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corkboard. Thus even in the hottest 
weather, salads are kept cool and at- 
tractive. Four inches deep, the pans 
slope toward the drain outlets and 
have removable false bottoms which 
facilitate the cleaning job. 

The bottle box contains a false bot- 
tom and a brass drain outlet. Insula- 
tion of 2-inch thick sheet corkboard 
guarantees frigid. drinks to the overly 
particular school customer. 

Since school age customers cannot 
be depended upon to select well bal- 
anced meals for themselves, service 
arrangement is of vital importance. 
Because, more often than not, chil- 
dren will select the food that first 
meets their eyes, the steam table is 
placed so they must pass it first. In 
this way, many youngsters who would 
otherwise eat sandwiches or salads 
are induced to eat hot foods. 

The steam table contains flat pans 
for meats, insets for vegetables and 
hot bun boxes in the order named. 
Following this is the salad pan and 
over that the display rack with its 
desserts and fruit cups. Next is the 
bottle box, then a space for fruits, 
cookies, candies and sandwiches. Last 
is space for a two-hole ice cream 
cabinet. The child is thus encouraged 
to select nourishing food before choos- 
ing his dessert. 

Kitchen equipment is arranged, as 
far as possible, in food unit groups. 
For instance, the cook table and cook 
stoves are near each other. The salad 
table is close by the sink and the re- 
frigerator. The electric vegetable 
peeler stands near the sink, thus mak- 
ing the transfer of freshly washed 
vegetables easier and less messy. The 
bread and meat slicer is adjacent to 
the sandwich table and the electric 
mixer stands at the baker’s table. 
Steps saved in this manner are be- 
yond estimation. 

Cook tables are topped with stain- 
less steel. Formerly made entirely of 
wood, these tables had to be scrubbed 
twice daily and were never free from 
unsightly though unavoidable stains. 
Now a single washing a day keeps 
them shiny, sanitary and attractive. 
The steel is turned down 2 inches all 
around with corners ground and pol- 
ished smoothly. These corners effect 
an enormous saving in dispositions as 
well as uniforms and anatomy in their 
lack of sharp and protruding edges. 
A feature of the new baker’s table 
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American Universal 
Desk No. 234 








American Universal Better-Sight Desk 





American Steel Adjustable Desk and 
Seat No. 214 Open Box Model 








American Univer- 

sal Teachers’ and 

| Typists’ Chair 
No. 299-R 





In the Name AMERICAN UNIVERSAL— 
is a line of School Furniture which 
is both AMERICAN and UNIVERSAL 


Universal because 
it includes all types and sizes of school seating equip- 





ment .. . desks, tables, and chairs for every teaching 
method and administrative need; for every age and 
grade . . . from kindergarten to college . . . 
because 
every unit embodies all applicable principles of sani- 
tary and hygienic design . . . every scientifically de- 
veloped feature conducive to correct posture and sight 
conservation... 
because 


a single theme of graceful and refined design runs 
throughout the entire line. Every piece harmonizes 
with every other and with all styles of school interiors... 


because 
the highest standards of materials, construction, finish 
and adaptability built into any school equipment are 
built into every unit . 

because 
every piece is sold with a guarantee of universally 
satisfactory service. 

American because 

If it isn’t the American, it isn’t the Universal. 














The UNIVERSALIZED SCHOOL sets new standards 
of beauty, refinement and efficiency 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL—A NAME—A FACT—AN IDEAL 


American Seating Company 


Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Audi- 
torium, Stadium, and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 

















American Universal 
American Universal All-Purpose Table Pedestal Tablet-Arm 
No. 69 Seat No. 271 
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is proving a boon to those responsible 
for keeping the kitchen floor clean. 
A 6-inch baffle at the rear and at each 
end of the steel top prevents any flour 
or dough from falling off the table. 
No longer must the manager worry 
about morning visitors being greeted 
with a flour tracked floor. Tilting bins, 
so counterbalanced that they can be 
opened or closed when full with little 
effort, eliminate all danger of strained 
backs—a danger that was ever pres- 
ent in the old drawer type. Both the 
bins and the drawers, which operate 
on channel tracks, are easily remov- 
able for cleaning. 

Stoves were selected with an idea 
to conserve gas and economy of labor. 
Each new range contains one solid 
and one open top. Baffle plates are 
arranged to direct the top heat over 
the closed unit so that every square 
inch can be used for boiling. In this 
way more food can be cooked at once 
than could be cooked on an open top 
where each article must set on a sep- 
arate burner. Oven burners can be 
taken from the front of the range 
without removing the oven bottom. 

Each section of the stove is easily 
removable, a factor contributing not 
only to cleanliness but to greater effi- 
ciency. It is the system’s boast that 
these ranges are kept so clean they 
can be wiped with a handkerchief 
without harm to the handkerchief. 

Even the sinks come in for their 
share of the modernistic trend that 
distinguishes so much of the new cafe- 
teria equipment. Each sink contains 
a corner strainer of the removable 
sliding type and is fitted with a grease 
trap, both of which eliminate the ne- 
cessity of the periodic suction pump 
so essential to the drains of the old 
type sink. 

Another feature is the built-in 
drawer beneath for storing soap, soap 
powders and scrub brushes. The soap 
dish is set into the splashback where 
there is no danger of the soap com- 
ing in contact with the wall and mak- 
ing unsightly spots. The exterior of 
the sink is painted in a color to blend 
with the walls of the kitchen. 

Dishwashers are of stainless steel 
and of popular make. Drain tables 
are constructed of galvanized iron and 
are sloped so that any water sloshed 
out will drain back into the washer. 
A splashback protects the walls. 

Dining room tables seat six per- 
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sons and are constructed with legs of 
magnolia and tops of birch with 
natural finish. In the elementary 
schools, chairs and tables are of two 
heights. A round table seating sixteen 
has been selected to take care of kin- 
dergarten children at their mid-morn- 
ing lunch. 

Minimum equipment for the 
smaller cafeterias, which feed about 
200 children daily, is limited to a 
single service counter, one stove, one 
refrigerator, one table and one sink. 
The larger cafeterias, which serve 
from 1,600 to 2,200 pupils, necessa- 
rily have a much greater layout, in- 
cluding a bake oven, four stoves, two 
refrigerators, one double _ service 
counter, seven work tables, two dou- 
ble sinks and two dishwashers. The 
articles of equipment described have 
been installed in twelve cafeterias. 
Before the end of the spring term. 
five more will be ready for use. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





© To the growing list of rooms having 
a dual personality add the combination 
cafeteria-social hall at New Trier Town- 
ship High School, Winnetka, Ill. The 
room was originally constructed and 
equipped for both purposes. Cafeteria 
tables and chairs are of the folding type 
that may be readily whisked away in 
preparation for school dances and par- 
ties. The arched entrances to the steam 
table section close by vertical sliding 
doors, shutting off any suggestion of the 
room’s alter ego. An acoustically treated 
ceiling is a great boon in either case. 


© Pupils act as cashiers and serve the 
ice cream in the school cafeteria just 
mentioned. The 2,000 lunchroom patrons 
are accommodated in three consecutive 
half-hour periods and pupil helpers work 
these three periods. In return for their 
services they receive a 20-cent lunch and 
40 cents in cash. Except for the two 
cooks, outside help is paid at the rate 
of 40 cents an hour. Eleanor Robson, 
cafeteria director, finds that the high 
school boys make better cashiers than 
outside helpers. Adults alert enough to 
make quick and accurate change are 
rarely available for part-time work in 
the locality, she states. 


© The sale of 1,000 bottles of milk each 
noon is the record of the New Trier 
High School. This means that 50 per 
cent of the lunchroom patrons drink 
milk. A bottle of milk sells for 4 cents; 


chocolate milk, hot chocolate, tomato 





juice and orangeade—the other drinks 
served to pupils—sell for 5 cents. Its 
low price is not the only factor in the 
increasing sale of milk in this cafeteria. 
To make it readily accessible to all cus- 
tomers, some of whom bring a complete 
lunch from home, a special milk stand 
is set up in the cafeteria proper. This 
makes it unnecessary for the pupil who 
wants only milk to go down one of the 
four steam table lines in the partially 
partitioned area adjoining the dining 
room. Tea and coffee are served only 
to faculty members in their special en- 
closed dining room on the cafeteria bal- 
cony. 


® Miss Robson of New Trier works on 
the theory that a limited daily menu 
makes for a more interesting and varied 
weekly menu. Available on any given 
day are one meat, one meat substitute, 
two or three vegetables, and two or 
three salads, in addition to desserts. In 
this way the children are not confronted 
with the same meat and vegetable sev- 
eral days in the week. Meat or meat 
substitute sells for 10 cents; a large serv- 
ing of vegetable for 5 cents; desserts, 
except pie and ice cream sundaes, 5 
cents. Pie is made less accessible at 8 
cents and ice cream with chocolate or 
fruit sauce is 10 cents. 


® Discipline in this school lunchroom 
is not a current problem. There is no 
formal faculty control. For a short time 
several months ago the etiquette of some 
of the youthful patrons became ques- 
tionable. It looked as if the faculty 
would have to step in. The student 
council was determined that this should 
not happen. It set out to create a less 
exuberant atmosphere and this it has 
succeeded in maintaining, according to 
Miss Robson. Student captains give an 
occasional meaning glance to an offender 
or an older boy makes it a point to seat 
himself at an obstreperous table. 


® Near New Trier is a corner drug 
store with a lunch counter and there are 
several other competitors to the school 
lunchroom. Since these places are de- 
cent and well conducted, the school does 
not require its pupils to eat in the school 
cafeteria. The psychology employed is 
that if the pupils are not forced to eat 
within the school building they will be 
less eager to snatch a sandwich, soda 
and cigarette outside. The school by serv- 
ing better food at lower prices loses 
little patronage and that but temporarily. 
As a concession to pupil demand and to 
meet the outside competition, ham- 
burger or frankfurter sandwiches have a 
place on the school menu one day each 
week. Candy bars and ice cream bars 
are also available for this reason. 
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for the wardrobe problem 


WALL-ROBES 


MEET ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NEEDS 


@ Because previous methods and equip- 
ment failed to meet elementary school 
wardrobe requirements, A-S-E engineers 
designed and developed WALL-ROBES. 
Their size and interior equipment are de- 
signed especially for use by small children. 

Made by the manufacturers of the fa- 
A-S-E WALL-ROBES are 


sturdily built to give years of trouble-free 


mous Lockers, 
service. Extra strength has been provided 
at every point where possible excessive 
wear or damage might impair smooth 
operation, 

{-S-E WALL-ROBES are easy to install 
in present buildings and afford construc- 
tion economies in new buildings. An A-S-E 
engineer will be glad to explain their 
numerous advantages such as: the ease 
with which the clothing for all of the chil- 


dren in an ordinary classroom may be 


Mail a copy of Locker catalog C-30. 
Mail a copy of the booklet giving complete details about A-S-K Wall-Robes. 


Name 


Address 


accommodated by a single battery of 
WALL-ROBE units—the independent door 
and locking facilities, which do away with 
key or combination problems—the sep- 
arate teacher's compartment, bookshelves 
and many other exclusive improvements. 
Write for the new WALL-ROBE Catalog 


today. There is no obligation. 


A-S-E LOCKERS 


every school above the elementary grades, 


meet the need of 
Single or multiple tier, box or compart- 
ment lockers have built-in strength to 
withstand years of hard use. The A-S-E 
engineer, because of his years of experi- 
ence, is able to offer many valuable sug- 
gestions regarding the type of locker best 
suited for your purpose. Just drop a line 
and ask him to call, or write for catalog 


giving details. 


ALL-STEEL-EQUIP COMPANY, Ine., 612 John Street, Aurora, IIl. 


Gentlemen: Please have an A-S-E engineer furnish complete locker information. 
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AURORA, ILLINOIS 


612 JOHN ST. 














NEWS IN REVIEW :->:- 





Death in the Afternoon 


While Supt. W. C. Shaw looked on in 
horror, the London Consolidated School, 
New London, Tex., was destroyed by a 
terrific explosion on the afternoon of 
March 18, ten minutes before dismissal 
of junior and senior high school classes. 

Estimates of the dead continue to re- 
main between 500 and 600 pupils as this 
issue goes to press. Early Red Cross 
figures fix the dead at 502 children and 


seventeen teachers and the injured 
at 115. 
Three official investigations of the 


cause of the costliest school accident in 
history are under way. The theory given 
greatest support in the early inquiries 
is that of the entrapment of natural gas 
fumes in the hollow tile walls, possibly 
as a result of the improper installation 
of the heating system. A short circuit 
in the electric lighting fixtures may have 
ignited the fumes. 

The general contractor for the school, 
one of the finest rural school plants in 
the Southwest, and the electrician on 
construction have been summoned. 

What comfort remains to the parents 
in this East Texas oil community, prac- 
tically all of whom have been directly 
affected by the tragedy, is that the 450 
primary school children had been dis- 
missed earlier; otherwise the death toll 
might have been even more staggering. 

Louise Taylor, principal of the pri- 
mary school, gave credit to the last- 
minute change in arrangements for a 
Parent-Teacher Association program, for 
averting a greater death toll. 

So many mothers had come to see the 
primary school children perform that 
the high school auditorium was inade- 
quate and the entertainment was shifted 
to the gymnasium, a separate building 
untouched by the explosion. 

The program was finished, the pri- 
mary children were marched back to 
their own school where they were stand- 
ing in line ready to enter the school 
busses that were to take them to their 
homes when the explosion occurred. 

Miss Taylor and her assistants were 
able to get the hysterical group of small 
children into the busses and ordered the 
drivers to take them speedily away. 

Superintendent Shaw lost his own son 
in the disaster. Many mothers witnessed 
the explosion that brought instant death 
to their older children. 

Seven oil wells stand on the New 
London school property, three of which 
are producing. The wealth from these 


wells has freed the independent school 
district from debt and from the need of 
levying taxes, despite the fact that the 
fine new elementary and junior high 
school buildings are less than a year 
old and are among the best of their kind 
in the Southwest. 





BUILDINGS 





Building Resolutions 

The following resolutions regarding 
public works appropriations for school 
buildings were passed unanimously by 
the National Advisory Council on School 
Building Problems at its eighth annual 
conference in New Orleans: 

That the appropriate federal authori- 
ties be requested to include in the appro- 
priation to be made for the next public 
works program a sum of not less than 
$300,000,000 in grants and loans for 
school building projects, such grants and 
loans to be made to state and local 
boards of education in the manner hereto 
adopted by the PWA, and, 

That a committee of the National Ad- 
visory Council on School Building Prob- 
lems be appointed to present this matter 
to the President of the United States 
and to the Secretary of the Interior, at 
the earliest possible moment, and 

That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to members of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, with such 
other data as may be advisable, and, 

That the educational authorities in 
states, counties and cities be informed 
of this action and their cooperation and 
interest be requested. 


Cardinal's Library 

A library designed to cost $250,000 
will be erected by Manhattan College 
this spring. The new building will be 
named the Cardinal Hays Library in 
recognition of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the cardinal’s graduation. According to 
plans there will be a central section 
three stories high flanked by two wings 
each of two stories. The central section 
will be used as the stack room and will 
provide space for 250,000 volumes. 


Dam Muddle 

It’s one of those “damned if you do 
and damned if you don’t” muddles that 
has made long the faces of trustees of 
Downsville High School, Downsville, 
N. Y. The state department of educa- 
tion, after its recent examination of the 






school, announced that a new gymna- 
sium must be constructed if the school 
wished to continue to receive its state 
aid, amounting to about $13,000. Now, 
the school trustees are quite aware that 
the high school needs a new gymnasium, 
but have been putting off definite deci- 
sion on such construction until the plan 
for centralizing with seventeen adjacent 
districts and erecting a central school at 
Downsville has been accepted or re- 
jected. This decision seems to rest upon 
the location of the proposed Downsville 
Dam, for if it is placed below the town, 
and the chances are fifty to fifty that it 
will be, the town will be under water. 


Departure to Elevators 

An experiment in school architecture 
is being conducted at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in the construction of the Lafayette 
High School. Unlike the majority of 
school buildings, this new structure will 
be four stories high and cover but one 
city block. Outside elevators will be in- 
stalled in the building for the use of 
pupils. There will be fifty-eight regular 
classrooms, arranged around a double 
hollow square. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Reason for Riot 

The riot is over, the strike is settled, 
but the basic conditions responsible for 
the pupils’ disturbance yet remain. Dr. 
James H. Lawson, superintendent of 
schools at McKeesport, Pa., laid the 
cause of the trouble to the fact that 700 
boys are required to eat lunch in a 
cafeteria that is little more than a nar- 
row hallway. A large number of the 
boys must eat standing up or sitting on 
the floor for lack of table accommoda- 
tions. The riot was the result of a ruling 
made by school authorities ordering all 
pupils to stay indoors during the lunch 
hour following complaints that the boys 
damaged private property when playing. 
Doctor Lawson maintains that an addi- 
tion to the high school is an immediate 
need. 








Parents’ Petition 

A second petition, which will please 
progressive educators less than that re- 
cently circulated among the colleges in 
New York State, is one signed by some 
340 taxpayers and parents of Roslyn, 
N. Y., protesting the lack of emphasis 
placed upon the three “R’s” in that city’s 
school system. Maintaining that educa- 
tion by activities and projects is not so 
efficient or practical as the old-fash- 
ioned grounding, the petition asks that 
the board “modify, revise or change the 
system of education in the elementary 
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grades of the Roslyn schools to a system 
of education in which the tool subjects, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling and 
history fill a minimum requirement for 
each grade and are thoroughly mas- 
tered.” Discipline in the schools was 
also criticized in the petition. There are 
900 children enrolled in the schools. 


Fingerprinted Pupils 

All but sixteen of the 1,312 children 
in the elementary public and parochial 
schools at Ventnor, N. J., have been fin- 
gerprinted by the police department with 
the consent of their parents. Of the six- 
teen for whom records were not made, 
five had been fingerprinted at birth and 
the parents of the others felt that such 
records would be improper. The children 
were so interested in the recording proc- 
ess that the city had motion pictures 
taken of the work. In addition, several 
hundred high school pupils applied vol- 
untarily to the police department to 
have their prints taken. Three sets of each 
child were made, one being filed at 
Ventnor police headquarters, one at the 
headquarters of the state police and one 
with the federal bureau of investigation. 


Seeks New Age Limit 

The school committee of Boston has 
gone on record as unanimously in favor 
of proposed legislation seeking to raise 
the compulsory school age in Massachu- 
setts from fourteen to sixteen years. 


Full Coverage 

Ohio boards of education cannot con- 
tract for insurance on school busses un- 
less the policy provides liability insur- 
ance as well as compensation for inju- 
ries to pupils in accidents while being 
transported to and from school, as the 
result of one of the last rulings of Attor- 
ney-General John W. Bricker before his 
retirement. 


PERSONNEL 


Without Sitting 

The last 10 per cent of a 20 per cent 
wage cut taken by the teachers of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, four years ago, has now 
been restored, while a 5 per cent wage 
increase for teachers in Fostoria, Ohio, 
became effective with the new semester. 








Legislation in Oregon 

Several important measures pertaining 
to the administration of the public 
schools of Oregon were recently enacted 
by the state legislature. The first of 
these raises the training requirement for 
high school teachers by gradual advance- 
ment in the number of hours of work 
beyond that required for the Bachelor’s 
degree so that by the year 1943 all new 





April 7-10—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago. 

April 9-10—Representative Assembly, Mich- 
igan Education Association, Lansing. 

April 10—California Teachers Association, 
San Francisco. 

April 14-17—Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, Louisville. 

April 15-17—Georgia Education Association, 
Savannah. 

April 17—Massachusetts Teachers Federa- 
tion, Boston. 

April 21-24—American Physical Education 
Association, New York City. 
April 22-24—North Carolina Education As- 
sociation, Durham. 
April 28-30—Mississippi 
ciation, Jackson. 

May 3-7—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Richmond, Va. 

May 7-8—American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 21-24—National Conference on Visual 
Education, Chicago. 

June 27-July 1—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Detroit. 


Education Asso- 


Oct. 7-8—Michigan Educational Associa- 
tion: Region 5, Alpena; Region 7, Sault 
Ste. Marie. 


Oct. 7-9—Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rutland. 

Oct. 11-15—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Baltimore. 
Oct. 14-15—Michigan Education Associa- 
tion: Region 2, Flint; Region 3, Jackson. 


Oct. 14-15—Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion: Northeast Division, Hibbing. 
Oct. 21-22—Michigan Education Associa- 


tion: Region 6, Detroit; Region 8, Battle 
Creek. 

Oct. 21-22—Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion: Central Division, St. Cloud; North- 
ern Division, Bemidji; Southeast Division, 


Winona; Southwest Division, Mankato; 
Western Division, Moorhead. 
Oct. 21-23—Utah Education Association, 


Salt Lake City. 
Oct. 27-29—North Dakota Education 
ciation, Minot. 


Asso- 





Coming Meetings 


Oct. 28-29—Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
Oct. 28-29—Michigan Education Associa- 


tion: Region 4, Grand Rapids. 


Oct. 28-30—Michigan Education Associa- 
tion: Region 1, Detroit. 
Oct. 28-30—Rhode Island Institute of In- 


struction, Providence. 


Oct. 28-30—Wyoming Education Associa- 
tion, Thermopolis. 


Oct. 28-30—Colorado Education Association, 
simultaneous meetings at Denver, Grand 
Junction and Pueblo. 

Oct. 28-30—Montana Education Association : 
Western District, Kalispell; Southwest- 
ern District, Butte; Eastern District, 
Miles City; North Central District, Great 
Falls. 

Oct. 29—Connecticut State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, simultaneous meetings at Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport and New Haven. 


Nov. 4-5—Arkansas Education Association. 
Nov. 4-6—West Virginia Education Asso- 


ciation, Clarksburg. 

Nov. 4-6—Iowa State Teachers 
tion, Des Moines. 

Nov. 5-6—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, simultaneous meetings at Lawrence, 
Manhattan, Dodge City, Hays, Parsons 
and Wichita. 

Nov. 12-13—Arizona Education Association, 
Tuscon. 

Nov. 12-15—-New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 17-20—Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis. 

Nov. 18-19—Delaware State 
sociation, Wilmington. 
Nov. 18-20—Louisiana Teachers Association. 
Nov. 22-23—New York State Education 
Association, house of delegates, James- 

town. 

November (Thanksgiving Week )—Virginia 
Education Association, Richmond. 

Nov. 21-24—South Dakota Education As- 


Associa- 


Education As- 


sociation, Sioux Falls. 

Nov. 25-27—Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Houston. 

Nov. 26-27—Idaho Education Association 








high school teachers will be required to 
have earned forty-five additional term 
hours beyond that now required for col- 
lege graduation. The additional forty- 
five term hours must be earned in 
courses approved by the state board of 
education. 

Further, the act provides for the dis- 
continuance of life certificates, provid- 
ing instead the issuance of a one-year 
certificate to a new teacher. After six 
months’ successful experience in this 
state, it provides for its substitution by 
a five-year certificate, which will be re- 
newable provided the holder has taught 
successively twenty-four months during 
the life of the certificate or has com- 
pleted fifteen term hours in courses that 
have been approved by the board of 
education. 

Another important measure provides 
for the issuance of special certificates to 
school administrators. Under this act 
the board may, from time to time, adopt 
rules and regulations establishing the 
qualifications and procedure for the 
issuance of special credentials to teach- 
ers who hold certificates valid for teach- 


ing in the elementary or high schools of 
the state and who in addition have had 
special training and experience qualify- 
ing them to hold positions as school 
principais or superintendents. 


For Repeal 

Declaring it to be “not only unneces- 
sary, but actually harmful to the best 
interests of the teaching profession,” 
twenty-four heads of colleges and uni- 
versities in the State of New York 
recently signed a petition to the legisla- 
ture asking the repeal of the Ives Act 
of 1934, which requires a mass teachers’ 
oath. 


TRANSPORTATION 








Law on Busses 

The closing of schools in Forsyth 
County, North Carolina, following a 
drastic criticism by the grand jury, pre- 
cipitated a crisis that had been arising 
for many months. According to an edi- 
torial in North Carolina Education, 
there has been much confusion in the 
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ROMPT care is important in preventing 

infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. 
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public mind as to the responsibility for 
transportation of children. Some think 
the state responsible, others assume that 
the responsibility lies with county au- 
thorities. 

The law is clear on this matter, the 
editorial points out. It lays the obliga- 
tion for the replacement of worn-out 
equipment on the state. The obligation 
for adding new busses to a transporta- 
tion system of any county is the re- 
svonsibility of the county authorities. 
When new routes are established or 
when additional children have to be 
hauled, the responsibility for the pur- 
chase of new equipment for these addi- 
tional needs is a capital outlay obligation 
of the county. When this new bus is 
worn out it has to be replaced by the 
state. 


Not New 

It seems there is nothing new or re- 
cent about this matter of school busses 
and pupil transportation. According to 
Midland Schools, the Massachusetts 
legislature legalized busses in 1869, and 
some of the schools operated them. 


of Michigan. Typical in the clinic are 
pupils of fine native ability who lag in 
reading ability, and those whose per- 
formance of regular school work is good 
but who have excessive difficulty in de- 
veloping number concepts or space re- 
lationships. By special arrangement 
students from certain graduate courses 
in education may attend and participate 
in the activities of the clinic, where op- 
portunities will be given for observation 
and research work. 





INSTRUCTION 








SUMMER COURSES 


Summer Safety Session 

The war on poor automobile drivers 
and their subsequent accidents will be 
waged at the summer session of Penn- 
sylvania State College. The American 
Automobile Association is cooperating 
with the college in the presentation of 
techniques and methods of teaching 
driving and safety procedures through 
lectures, laboratory observations and 
road instruction. Each student enrolled 
in the course on teaching traffic safety 
and automobile operation will be re- 
quired to instruct successfully one or 
more prospective drivers. 





Auto Summer Session 

A capacity enrollment of teachers of 
automotive mechanics in high schools 
and colleges is anticipated at the fifth 
annual summer session of General Mo- 
tors Institute, Flint, Mich. The session 
will be divided into two _ identical 
courses, the first opening June 28 and 
continuing through July 23, the second 
opening July 26 and continuing through 
August 20. Each course will include a 
complete study of car specifications and 
adjustments; shop methods and proce- 
dures; service operations and equipment, 
and vocational guidance information. 


Math and Reading Clinic 

A clinic in secondary education, deal- 
ing with discrepancies in reading and 
mathematics of high school pupils, will 
be held this summer at the University 
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Summer Clinic Grows Up 

The clinic for atypical children, which 
has been a summer session feature at 
the University of Oregon for several 
years, is about to be expanded into a 
year wide program. The work of the 
clinic is restricted to children rated nor- 
mal in intelligence, but who have read- 
ing difficulties. The clinic, as it is 
organized, serves a dual purpose — it 
aids hundreds of children and provides 
a working laboratory for the teaching of 
methods employed. 


Problems With a Point 

“Mathematics Made Practical’ might 
be the title of the group of shop prob- 
lems assembled by the trade and indus- 
trial division of the vocational bureau 


of the Connecticut State Department of 
Education for use in its trade schools. 
Problems have been prepared for car- 
penters, electricians, machine trades and 
draftsmen, masons, painters and plumb- 
ers, and similar material for other trades 
is in process of preparation. Pupils en- 
tering the trade schools in Connecticut 
have a prerequisite of two years’ high 
school work and so have had mathe- 
matical operations. These problems are 
designed to teach them the application 
of mathematics in the solution of prob- 
lems arising in a specific trade. 


Future Cole Porters 

Five-year-olds write songs at the Play 
School of the University of North 
Dakota. Eight such songs have recently 
been collected, harmonized by a mem- 
ber of the musicianship class of the 
university and published in pamphlet 
form. Each, according to Harry Spang- 
ler, associate professor of music, is a 
complete emotional photograph mirrored 
in music which reflects childhood im- 
pressions at the average age of five. 


Hundredth Birthday 

The hundred anniversary of the kin- 
dergarten is being observed this year 
by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. The program for the anniversary 
will include local and national celebra- 
tions emphasizing the story of the edu- 
cation of young children, as it started 





Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. John Henry Saw, director, de- 
partment of publications. Long session, 
June 18 to August 14; short session, 
July 3 to August 14. 


Columbia University, Teachers College, 
New York City. Walter E. Hager. First 
term, July 8 to August 20. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Loren 
C. Petry, director. July 5 to August 12. 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kirtley F. Mather, director. July 6 to 
August 14. 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Pa- 
melia S. Powell, secretary. Romance 
language schools, July 2 to August 20; 
German school, July 5 to August 19. 


National University of Mexico, Mexico 
City. June 28 to August 18. 


Ohio State University, Columbus. George 
W. Rightmire, president. First term, 
June 22 to July 28; second term, July 
29 to September 3. 


State University of lowa, Iowa City. June 
14 to August 6 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Er- 
nest Reed, director. First term, July 5 
to August 13; second term, August 16 to 
September 8. 


University of Arizona, Tucson. J. W. 
Clarson, Jr., dean. First term, June 14 
to July 17; second term, July 19 to 
August 21. 


University of California, Berkeley. W. W. 
Kemp, dean. June 28 to August 6. 





Summer Session Calendar 
Registration Dates Included 


University of Chicago. First term, June 
14 to July 21; second term, July 19 to 
August 27. 


University of Illinois, Urbana. June 21 to 
August 14 


University of Kentucky, Lexington. First 
term, June 14 to July 17; second term, 
July 19 to August 21. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Louis 
A. Hopkins, director. June 28 to Au- 
gust 27. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Thomas A. H. Teeter, associate director. 
First term, June 14 to July 24; second 
term, July 24 to August 28. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
John Dolman, Jr., director. June 28 to 
August 10. 


University of Pittsburgh. June 7 to Au- 
gust 27. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Earl B. Taylor, director. June 21 to 
July 30. 


University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Lester Burton Rogers, dean. 
First term, June 18 to July 30; second 
term, July 31 to September 31. 


University of Texas, Austin. June 8 to 
August 30. 

University of Vermont, Burlington. Ben- 
nett C. Douglass, director. July 6 to 
August 13. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. S. H. 
Goodnight, dean. June 28 to August 27. 
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with the new PG-81 


RCA Portable Sound Projector 





More and more lead- 


ing educators are finding 
that talking pictures offer 
one of the greatest aids 
to modern teaching. With 
this new RCA Sound Pic- 
ture Equipment, regular 
courses may be supple- 
mented witha great variety 
of interesting, instructive 
subjects. New life for the 
classroom! A great aid for 
the teacher! Young minds 
are stimulated! Withlessons 
that live, teaching becomes 








increasingly effective! 

Designed especially for 
school use, this high qual- 
ity 35 mm Sound Projector 
is simple touse, economical 
to operate. It’s made bythe 
same reputable manufac- 
turer that supplies sound 
recording and reproducing 
equipment to many of the 
country’s leading motion 
picture studios and thea- 
tres. Send for free book- 
let, “Sound Service for 
Schools”. No obligation. 
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The New PG-81 RCA Port- 
able Sound Picture Projector 


RCA ADVANTAGES! 
For 35 MM PICTURES: The best col- 


ored pictures are on 35 mm film! 
FULL ILLUMINATION: Powerful 
bulb or Arc Lamp. 

FIREPROOF CASE: No protruding parts 
PORTABLE SOUND UNITS: In sepa- 
rate carrying cases. 

PORTABLE LOUDSPEAKER: Eight- 
inch dynamic cone. 

Write for demonstration and prices 





Other Educational Aids—RCA ALL THE WAY! 


1 Victor Records for Schools: world’s largest assortment. 
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to any number of rooms. 
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music or radio. 
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Victrolas, Electrolas, Record Players: for classrooms, auditoriums. 


Centralized sound equipment: to carry music, speech or radio 
Sound recording equipment: for recording debates, speeches, 


Radio receiving and broadcasting equipment forall requirements. 
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For “HARD-TO-HEAR” Rooms... 
NU-WOOD Is the Answer 


Faulty acoustics can result in faulty work by 
students. Quickly and inexpensively, Nu-Wood 
will make those “hard-to-hear” rooms acousti- 
cally correct . render every spoken word 
audible, and hush extraneous noises. And, when 
you use Nu-Wood on walls and ceilings, the 
acoustically correct room is a beautiful room, too, 
because Nu-Wood provides dignified, colorful, 
permanent decoration. 


Individual pattern combinations—unusual dec- 
orative effects—are made possible by Nu-Wood’s 
variety of colors and forms. And remember, 
Nu-Wood also insulates—making schoolrooms 
more comfortable all the year around. 


Investigate Nu-Wood for use in your class- 
rooms, corridors, and auditorium. This modern, 
low cost wall and ceiling treatment can be applied 
directly over the old surfaces—or can be used to 
build new rooms quickly and easily. Write us for 
information and illustrations! 
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abroad and as it developed in this coun- 
try. The centennial committee of the 
association has available for distribution 
suggestions for exhibits, pageantry and 
radio scripts. 


For School's Sake 

“Publicity for Schools and Social 
Service Agencies” is the name of a 
course which has been approved for cur- 
riculum inclusion and will be offered 
shortly by the department of journalism 
at the University of Kentucky. 





MEETINGS 





To Pick Convention City 

Among the cities inviting the conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators for 1938 are: 
Chicago, Houston, Tex., Atlantic City, 
N. J., Kansas City, Mo., Philadelphia, 
and Cleveland. The convention city will 
not be chosen until the newly constituted 
executive committee has had an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the facilities offered. 


On Junior Highs 

Reducing the economic waste of poor 
teaching was the general theme of the 
thirteenth annual junior high school con- 
ference held under the auspices of the 
school of education of New York Uni- 
versity on March 12 and 13. Partici- 
pating in the general sessions were Ross 
Runnels, principal, Junior High School, 
Maplewood, N. J., who gave an illus- 
trated lecture on “How the Tax Dollar 
Is Spent”; Belmont Farley, director of 
publicity for the N. E. A., who discussed 
the interpretation of the school program 
to the public, and George M. Wiley, 
assistant commissioner, state education 
department, Albany, N. Y., who spoke 
on “Increasing Educational Dividends 
Through Superior Teaching.” 


Pupils to Meet With N. E. A. 

Student government officers will con- 
vene in Detroit in connection with the 
N. E. A. meeting, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Student Officers. Cooperative 
school life has been selected for the 
theme of the meeting. The organization 
is sponsored by the N. E. A. and is un- 
der the direct supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals. 


Conferences for Counties 

Almost every county in the state of 
Tennessee was represented at one of the 
series of conferences for planning next 
steps in the Tennessee program for the 
improvement of instruction, held re- 
cently at the state teachers’ colleges at 
Memphis, Murfreesboro and Johnson 
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City, the Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, the University of Tennessee Junior 
College and the University of Tennessee. 


PUBLICATIONS 


New Review 

The first issue of the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review appeared in March. 
Published by the Harvard graduate 
school of education, the new publication 
is to replace the Harvard Teachers Rec- 
ord, publication on which was stopped 
last fall. Howard E. Wilson, assistant 
professor of education, is to edit the 
new quarterly, assisted by an advisory 
board consisting of Dean Henry W. 
Holmes, Phillip J. Rulon and Robert 
Ulich of the school of education. 








Book Awards 

The Herald Tribune has announced 
two awards of $250 each for the two 
best children’s books to be published 
from January to June of this year. The 
prizes are for the best book for small 
children and the best book for older 
children. There will be no attempt to 
define what constitutes the best book; 
it may be a book of fact or a work of 
the imagination; a book notable chiefly 
for its pictorial quality, for the story it 
presents, or a book that falls in no par- 
ticular category. 


On Publishing 

“The House of Appleton-Century” is 
a forty-eight page pamphlet containing 
the history of D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, founded in 1825; the Century 
Company, founded in 1870, and the D. 
Appleton-Century Company, Inc., which 
was established in 1933. The pamphlet 
is well illustrated with photographs of 
authors, early title pages, early interiors 
and exteriors and signatures. It is an 
interesting addition to any collection on 
publishing in the United States. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


Honored 

Dr. DANIEL J. KELLY was honored at 
a testimonial dinner marking the com- 
pletion of twenty-five years as super- 
intendent of schools at Binghamton, 
N. Y. More than 1,200 persons attended 
the dinner and heard REGENT THOMAS 
J. MANGAN, Binghamton, Commissioner 
of Education FRANK P. Graves and Dr. 
Nep H. DEARBORN, dean of the division 
of general education, New York Univer- 
sity, pay homage to the educator. 

Dr. WENDELL JAMES PHILLIPS, or- 
ganizer and director of the first college 











health service, who died in service dur- 
ing the World War, was recently hon- 
ored by a bronze plaque in his memory, 
unveiled in the new health service build- 
ing at Oregon State College. Inscribed 
on the plaque is: “A young physician 
of brilliant promise, he devoted a clean 
and vigorous life to the well-being of his 
fellow men.” 


Among the Superintendents 

M. G. Orr, former high school inspec- 
tor for Oklahoma, has been made state 
superintendent of public instruction suc- 
ceeding Joe C. Scott, who resigned to 
become president of the state board of 
agriculture. 

ARTHUR L. GouLp has been made su- 
perintendent of schools in Boston, Mass., 
succeeding the late Dr. Patrick T. 
CAMPBELL. Mr. Gould was formerly as- 
sistant superintendent. 

Josepu A. FitzGERALD has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools, New 
Haven, Conn., succeeding the late JoHN 
C. McCartnuy. Mr. Fitzgerald was 
formerly principal of the Troup Junior 
High School. 

WILLIAM WARD ANKENBRAND is the 
new superintendent of schools in Yon- 
kers, N. Y. Mr. Ankenbrand has been 
serving as superintendent at Rockford, 
Ill. He succeeds LAmMonteE F. Hopce, 
who resigned from the Yonkers post last 
September after twenty-five years of 
service. 

ARTHUR CRISWELL is the new county 
superintendent of schools at Garfield 
County, Oklahoma, succeeding C. L. 
DALKE. 

ALBERT C. PARKER replaced ARTHUR 
O. SMITH as superintendent of schools 
at Union City, N. J., when Mr. Smith 
retired on March 1. 

Bruce MILLER, principal of Ramona 
Union Elementary School, Ramona, 
Calif., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the Placentia Consolidated School 
near Santa Ana, Calif. 

WILLIAM SuUDMAN has been named to 
succeed M. B. CANON as superintendent 
of schools at Oakland, Neb. Mr. Sud- 
man, at the present time, is a principal 
in the school system. The change will 
not take place before September. 

WitiiAM C. Evans has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Braddock, 
Pa., to complete the unexpired term of 
T. G. McC.eary, who resigned recently. 

H. C. WETHERBY, principal in the 
rural schools at Continental, Ohio, has 
been named superintendent of schools. 

JosepH Konon is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Ashton, Neb., suc- 
ceeding CHARLES E. KIRCHNER. 

Henry L. Peck, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Howe, Okla., is the 
new superintendent of schools at Sallis- 
law, where he succeeds JOHN L. CorFey, 
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Whether the installation is huge or a one or two unit requirement, Garland 
delivers dependable economies that will put your operations on a sounder 
financial basis. Garland is a scientifically built cooking appliance that has been 
designed and perfected, through 70 years of experimenting, to be efficient and 
economical in its service. Quality construction, radiant Ceramic broiling, un- 
rivaled precision in performance—all contribute savings and cost-cutting that 
make it more profitable to own a new Garland than to be without it. Ask Any 
Garland User! Let us show you how it will pay you to modernize with Garland. 
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USE THIS FINANCE PLAN— 


We are now able to offer you a low cost finance plan on 
any Garland equipment purchases. Liberal terms ° 
available; down payments as low as 20 %o 
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who has accepted an appointment on the 
state highway commission. 

ApoLtpH LippPeERT, principal in the 
school system at Stewart, Minn., has 
been named superintendent of schools 
there to succeed Oscar J. THORVIG, who 
resigned to accept a position with a pub- 
lishing company. 

E. J. UpsHaw, principal of the high 
school at Junction City, La., has been 
narned superintendent of schools of 
Union Parish to succeed T. L. READ. 

E. R. VAN KLEECK, superintendent 
of schools at Walden, N. Y., has been 
reelected for his tenth term. 

A. M. McCuttoucGnH, super'ntendent 
of schools at Fairfield, Conn., has just 
been reappointed superintendent for the 
next three years at a salary increase of 
$500. 


Deaths 

Dr. F. W. MERCHANT, chief director 
of education in the Province of Ontario, 
died recently. 

J. Leo O'Gorman, head of the depart- 
ment of education at Holy Cross College 
and formerly superintendent of schools 
at Revere, Mass., died suddenly. He 
was fifty-six years of age. 

ALFRED JONES, district superintendent 
of East Whittier, Calif., for eight years, 
died recently. Mr. Jones will be suc- 
ceeded, for the remainder of the year, 
by H. EstHer WILLIAMS, a teacher in 
the schools at East Whittier. 

Dr. T. WINGATE ANDREWS, superin- 
tendent of schools, High Point, N. C., 
died at the age of fifty-four after a brief 
illness. Doctor Andrews was a director 
of the National Education Association 
for ten years. 

FRANK TISDALE, retired superintend- 
ent of schools of Watertown, N. Y., 
died suddenly following a heart attack 
at the age of seventy-two. Mr. Tisdale 
had occupied this post for thirty years. 

ANTHONY J. PUGLIESE, who retired 
January 1 as assistant superintendent of 
schools in the Bronx, N. Y., died after 
a protracted illness. Mr. Pugliese had 
served in the New York City school 
system for thirty-eight years as teacher, 
principal and superintendent. 

R. D. GREEN, superintendent of 
schools at Abilene, Tex., for seventeen 
years, died of a heart attack. A brother, 
WILLIAM R. GREEN, is superintendent 
of schools at Fort Worth, Tex. 

C. W. W. ScCHANTZz, superintendent of 
the Smyrna School District, Smyrna, 
Del., was fatally injured when struck 
by an automobile. 

JoHN GILL, superintendent of school 
at Redwood City, Calif., died suddenly 
following a tonsillectomy. 

THE Rev. BROTHER NorRBERT, head- 
master of Keith Academy, Lowell, 
Mass., and former headmaster of St. 
John’s Preparatory School, Danvers, 
Mass., died after a short illness. 
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Dr. Louts Dwicut Ray, founder and 
one time headmaster at the Irving 
School, New York City, and later head- 
master of the Berkeley-Irving School 
for Boys, died at the age of seventy-six. 

ERWIN SHEPARD SPINK, teacher and 
headmaster in various private schools, 
died at the age of seventy-two. From 
1891 to 1908 Mr. Spink was principal 
of the preparatory department of the old 
Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute. 

LovisIANA J. CATLETT, one time head 
of the Feliciana Collegiate Institute, and 
former principal of the H. Sophie New- 
comb High School, New Orleans, died 
recently of injuries received in a fall. 
Miss Catlett was eighty-four years old. 

G. W. MosLey, principal of the high 
school at Crowley, La., died suddenly 
at New Orleans while attending the 
Department of Superintendence conven- 


tion. Mr. Mobley was sixty-two years 
old. 
Resignations 


Dr. WILLIAM Lowe Bryan, president 
of Indiana University for the last thir- 
ty-five years, has announced his retire- 
ment to be effective as soon as a suc- 
cessor is found. Doctor Bryan is 
seventy-six years old and will have con- 
ferred upon him the title of president 
emeritus. 

Dr. J. WARREN KLEIN, president of 
Albright College, has resigned because 
of ill health. He will remain in office 
until his successor has been selected. 

Rosert D. KNApp, superintendent of 
schools of the first supervisory district 
of Westchester County, New York, re- 
signed at the close of twenty-five years 
in that position. 

C.trForD S. BRAGDON, superintendent 
of schools at New Rochelle, N. Y., has 
announced his resignation, effective at 
the end of the school year in June. At 
that time he will have completed twenty- 
five years in the service of New Ro- 
chelle’s schools. 

JouHN W. STUDEBAKER, who has been 
on leave of absence since October, 1934, 
to serve as U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has resigned from the office of 
superintendent of schools at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

B. E. CoPENHAVER, superintendent of 
schools at Smyth County, Virginia, for 
thirty-six years, has announced his re- 
tirement effective June 30, 1937. 

J. R. Morrison, a member of the 
school system at Constantine, Mich., for 
the last twelve years, the first five of 
which he served as principal, the last 
seven as superintendent of schools, has 
announced his resignation effective in 
June. Mr. Morrison is president of the 
St. Joseph County Superintendents’ As- 
sociation. 

WALLACE J. BRAMAN, superintendent 
of schools at Dansville, N. Y., is retiring 





at the close of the school year, when he 
becomes eligible for a pension. 

J. H. Coox, superintendent of schools 
at Summerville, Ga., for seven years, 
resigned recently. 

CHARLES F. Capps, superintendent of 
schools at Tupelo, Miss., for ten years, 
has resigned to become state representa- 
tive in the school department of a pub- 
lishing concern. 


Among the Colleges 

CLARENCE ADDISON DykstTRA, city 
manager of Cincinnati for the last seven 
years, has been apointed president of 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Dyk- 
stra, who held teaching positions at the 
University of Chicago, Ohio State Uni- 
versity and the University of Kansas 
before he entered the field of public 
administration, will commence his duties 
at the university about the first of May. 

Dr. Paut G. CHANDLER of State 
Teachers College, Millersville, Pa., has 
been appointed president of the State 
Teachers College at Clarion, to succeed 
G. C. L. RIeEMER. 

Dr. Bryan S. STOFFER, former head 
of the American College in Madura, 
India, has been appointed president of 
Doane College, Nebraska. 

LESTER STEIG, superintendent of 
schools at Harvey, N. D., for two years, 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of education at North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo. 


Association Officers 

Dr. W. Carson RYAN, JR., member of 
the staff of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, is the new 
president of the Progressive Education 
Association, and CARLETON WASHBURNE, 
superintendent of schools at Winnetka, 
Ill., is the new executive vice president. 

T. T. ALLEN, president, East Strouds- 
burg (Pa.) Teachers College, was elected 
chairman of the teachers’ retirement de- 
partment of the N. E. A. 


Miscellaneous 

Dr. Harotp G. Mou ton, president, 
Brookings Institution of Washington, D. 
C., will deliver the eleventh annual 
Steinmetz Memorial Lecture at the 
Mount Pleasant High School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on April 6. 

SHANNON ALLEN, night manager of 
the National Broadcasting Company’s 
Washington division, has been granted 
a leave of absence by the company to 
accept the office of assistant director of 
the WPA educational radio project in 
the Office of Education. Mr. Allen suc- 
ceeds Leo S. ROSENCRANS, who resigned 
recently. 

Harry W. CoLeMAN, assistant prin- 
cipal of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Carbondale, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed principal to succeed the late 
Tuomas W. LortTus. 
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@ America's Finest 
Folding Chair. 


@ The Last Word 
in Portable Assem- 
bly Chairs. 


Differing in many ways from 
ordinary portable chairs, 
ROYAL seating, through use of 
larger seats and more pre- 
cisely shaped seats and backs, 
provides comfort seldom found 
in chairs of any type. 

Friction Type 
Hinge on seat 
that insures noise- 
less operation 
without binding. 


Occupant can 
arise, stand back 
and allow others 
to enter without 
causing confusion 
or annoyance. 


Large Seat—Birch 
Plywood or Up- 
holstered — En- 
cased in metal 
ring. 


Ample Body room 
encourages erec! 
sitting and en- | 
ables the occu- | 
pant to derive 
full benefit of 
seat and back. 





Comfort Shaped 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. Back — Properly 


placed to afford 


1133 S. Michigan Blvd... CHICAGO _ ‘estful support 


New York 


where actually | 
Toronto needed. 


MODERN SCHOOL SEATING 
MODERN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Manufacturers of 


SCHOOL 


FURNITURE 


MODERN CHROME 
FURNITURE 


1| FOLDING CHAIRS 
‘Metal Furniture Since 
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and perfected ‘ 
ALUMINUM 


fencing .....-. 


Since making America’s first woven wire fence in 1883, 
PAGE has been identified with the most famous firsts 
in fencing. 

With no manufacturing obligation to any one metal, 
PAGE is the only fence consistently identified with the 
greatest names in metals. Page-Alcoa Aluminum fencing 
was pioneered and perfected to meet conditions requir- 
ing strength with minimum load on supporting structure 
—permanent resistance to rust without periodic gal- 
vanizing or painting—lower maintenance costs. Mail 
coupon for details. 


* ONE OF 5 SUPERIOR 
FENCE METALS..... 


PAGE FENCE is offered in 5 superior metals to meet 
every condition in fencing—Page P-12 Copper-bearing 
Steel, Page-Armco Ingot Iron, Page-Alcoa Aluminum, 
Page- Allegheny Stainless Steel and Page genuine 
Wrought Iron. All Page P-12 galvanized fence—mesh, 
fittings, top rail and new P-12 Wing Channel Line 
Post—is covered by the 12-dip Preece Test guarantee, 
the highest known to the industry. 


92 ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


92 Page Fence Distributors with complete responsibility 
in fence erection service, estimates and consultation are 
located conveniently throughout the United States— 
associated to serve you wherever you are. 


FENCE FACTS FREE... 


Mail coupon below for nearest Page Fence Dis- 
tributor’s name and free copy of new informative 
booklet ‘‘Fence Facts.” 

Page Fence isa product of the Page 


Steel & Wire Division of American 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
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PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. NS-4, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Please mail me new Free Booklet ‘‘Fence Facts’’ and name of 
nearest associated Page Fence Distributor. 
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RADIO 





Eighth Radio Institute 

Recordings of educational broadcasts 
will be an unusual feature of the eighth 
annual institute for education by radio, 
meeting at Ohio State University, May 
Through these recordings, atten- 
tion will be called to the most meritori- 
ous educational programs broadcast by 
educational institutions and organizations 
and by commercial stations. Awards will 
be made for those programs rating high- 
est. H. V. Kaltenborn, Columbia Broad- 
casting System commentator, will preside 
over the session featuring the recordings. 

Leaders in other sessions will include 
George F. Zook, American Council on 
Education; John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; Paul Reed, 
Rochester, N. Y., Judith Waller, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company; Frank N. 
Stanton, Columbia Broadcasting System; 
H. B. McCarty, University of- Wiscon- 
in; Levering Tyson, National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education, and 
Dean George F. Arps and Dr. W. W. 
Charters, Ohio State University. 


3 to 5. 


Vocational Broadcasts 

A series of vocational guidance pro- 
grams designed especially to supplement 
the guidance programs in smaller com- 
munities are being broadcast weekly 
over Station WOI, Iowa. Devoted to 
giving occupational information of par- 
ticular interest to both boys and girls, 
each program is presented by an author- 
ity in the particular field being discussed. 
Whenever possible the broadcasts are 
made under actual working conditions 
in order to promote atmosphere through 
sound effects. 


Scripts for Schools 

Scripts of the new program, “Let 
Freedom Ring,” presented over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System network by 
the Office of Education, will be made 
available to schools, colleges and patri- 
otic organizations for use in local con- 
stitution sesquicentennial celebrations, 
through the Office of Education Educa- 
tional Script Exchange. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 








Minnesota on Audio-Visual Aids 

Two hundred and twenty Minnesota 
school superintendents contributed mate- 
rial to “Audio-Visual Aids, How They 
Are Used in Minnesota and How They 
Could Be Used in Minnesota,” compiled 
by Harold C. Bauer, superintendent of 
schools at Lakefield, and financed by the 
Lakefield school board. The study veri- 
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On the Air During April 








The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged by 
the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. The time is Eastern Standard Time. 


Daily 
National Farm and Home Hour!—12:30-1 :30 


p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Wilderness Road—5:45-6:00 p.m. (CBS).? 


Monday 


American Education Forum—2 
WEAF). 
History Series—2 :15- 


:00-2:30 (NBC- 


2:45 p.m. (CBS). 


April 5—Education. 

April 12—-American Games. 
April 19—Aviation. 

April 26—Radio. 


Conversation Concerts, music by Bach and De- 


bussy played by E. Robert Schmitz, pianist, 
3:30-4:00 (CBS). 
Treasures Next Door—4:00-4:15 p.m. (CBS). 


Children’s Songs, Stories and Novelties,* Dor- 
othy Gordon—4:15-4:30 p.m. (CBS-WABC). 

Dramatization of Works of Literature, U. S. 
Office of Education—4:00-4:15 p.m. (CBS). 

Education-in-the-News, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion—6 :00-6:15 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

National _— Forum — 10:30-11:00 p.m. 
(NBC-WJZ 

Let Freedom Ring, U. S. Office of Education 
10:30-11:00 p.m. (CBS). 


April 5—Right of Assembly. 
April 12—-Right of Suffrage. 
April 19—-Women’s and Children’s Rights. 
April 26—Patent Rights. 
Tuesday 

Band Instrument Lessons, Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, director, 2:00-2:30 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF) 

umeoniues Series—2 -15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
April 6—Hamlet. 
April 20—-Henry V. 


Music of Famous Men and Women Series 
2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
April 13—The Bach Family. 
April 27—-The Mozart Family. 
The Coolidge String Quartet, presented by the 
Library of Congress—3:30-4:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Have You Heard? (Introductions to fascinating 
corners of natural science) . S. Office of 
Education—3 :45-4:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
Medical Emergencies and How They Are Met, 
dramatized program, American Medical As- 
sociation—5 :00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 
April 6—How to Chocse a Doctor, Dr. R. G. 
Leland, director, bureau of economics, 
American Medical Association. 


April 13—Indigestion, Dr. P. A. Teschner, 
assistant director, bureau of health and 
public instruction, American Medical As- 
sociation. 

April 20--A Fight Half Won, Dr. W. W. 
Bauer, director, bureau of health and 
public instruction, American Medical As- 
sociation. 

April 27—Keeping Your Baby Well, Dr. 
W. W. Bauer. 


News of Youth, junior news dramatization 
5:15-5:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Science in the News—6 :00-6:15 (NBC-WEAF). 


Wednesday 


Geography Series—2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 


April 7—An Oklahoma Oil Field. 

April 14—Atlantic Tidewater Truck Farms. 
April 21—The Gaspé Peninsula. 

April 28—Baffin Island and North Greenland. 


Growth and Development of the Child, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
cooperation with the American Academy of 
Pediatrics—4 :00-4:30 (NBC-WJZ). 

April 7—Physical Education for Growing 
Children, C. W. Savage, professor emeri- 
tus of physical education, Oberlin College. 


April 14—Disease and the Doctor's Side of 
Growth, Joseph Brennemann, chief of 
staff, Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chi- 
cago. 

April 21—The Effects of Family Income on 
a Child’s Growth, Martha M. Eliot, as- 
sistant chief, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

April 28—The Effect of Child Labor on 


Growth, Richard A. Bolt, director, Cleve- 


land Child Health Association. 


Curtis Institute of Music—4:00-4:30 p.m. 
(CBS). 
Our American Schools—6:00 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 


Cavalcade of America, dramatization of sig- 


nificant moments in American History— 
8:00-8:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Tales from the Opera, a dramatic preview of 
the opera to be broadcast by the Metropoli- 
tan the following Saturday — 10:30-11:00 
p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Thursday 


Academy of Medicine—1:30-1:45 p.m. (CBS). 


Music, Literature and Science Series—2:15- 
2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
April 8—Tom Hickathrift the Conqueror, 


and International Broadcast from The 
Hague (Intermediate). 

April 15—What Is Inside a Battery, and 
International Broadcast from Glasgow 
(Intermediate). 

April 22—Johnny Appleseed (Intermediate) 
and International Broadcast from Dublin 
or Belfast (Intermediate). 

April 29—-Experiment to Be Chosen From 
Suggestions Received From Audience, and 
International Broadcast from Madrid (In- 
termediate). 

Coolidge String Quartet, presented by the Li- 
brary of Congress—3:30-4:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Answer Me _ This—4:45-5:00 p.m. (NBC- 

WEAF). 

Symphony Orchestra—8:30 (NBC-WJZ). 
America’s Town Meetings of the Air 
(NBC-WJZ). 


9:30 


Friday 


Music Appreciation Hour, under the direction 

of Walter Damrosch. Series A and C, 2:00- 

2:30 p.m., alternating weekly; Series B and 

D, 2:30-3:00 p.m., alternating weekly. 

(NBC-WEAF, WJZ). 

ocational Guidance and Current Events Series 
2:15-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 

April 9—Is There Anything More to Learn, 
and Current Events. 

April 16—-Riding a Hobby Horse, 
rent Events. 

April 23—-Honesty Is Still the Best 
and Current Events. 

April 30—Attaining Satisfaction 
One’s Work, and Current Events. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — 2:45-4:30 
(CBS). 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs Series— 
2:45-3:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski 


< 


and Cur- 
Policy, 
Through 


and Eugene Ormandy, conductors—10:00- 
10:30 p.m. (CBS). 
Saturday 


Let’s Pretend—10:30-11:00 a.m. (CBS). 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, directed by 
Alexander von Kreisler—11:00-12:00 (CBS). 


Our American Schools—11:00 a.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 
Magic of Speech—11:30-12:30 p.m. (NBC- 


WEAF). 


Metropolitan Opera—1:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 


Sunday 


Beethoven and Chopin Sonatas, played by Alex- 
ander Semmler, pianist—10:30-11:00 (CBS). 

Music and American Youth Broadcasts, Music 
Educator’s Nationa! Conference—10 :30-11 :00 
(NBC-WBAF). 

The World Is Yours, Smithsonian program 
11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon. (NBC-WJZ). 

University of Chicage Round Table- 
1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

French News Exchange, transatlantic broad- 
cast—1:30-1:45 p.m (CBS). 

History Behind the Headlines, American His- 
torical Association, Bob Trout, commentator 
—1:45-2:00 p.m. (CBS). 

Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
Antonio Modarelli—? :00-2:45 p.m. (CBS). 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by guest conductors—3:00-5 :00 p.m. 

(CBS). 

Romance of ’76—8:30-9:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Ford Sunday Evening Hour, Victor Kolar, con- 
ductor—9 :00-10:00 p.m. (CBS). 

General Motors Concerts, Erno Rapee, 
ductor—10:00-11:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
1Except Sunday. 
2Monday through Friday. 

SAlso Wednesdays and Fridays. 


12 :30- 


con- 
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Strong _— 
Practical... 


Economical... 





This HEYWOOD - WAKEFIELD 


Movable Chaiz Desk 


is a sturdily built, practical unit which 
offers comfort, correct posture, a large 
writing surface ... and all at a reason- 
able cost. For those schools with 
limited budgets for equipment, this 
S 701 chair desk is particularly 
suited. The desk top is rigidly 
braced and the floating arm construc- 
tion permits extra forearm and elbow 
freedom. May we tell you more in 
detail about this and many other 
practical school furniture styles in 
the Heywood-Wakefield line? 





HEYWOOD - WAKEFIELD 


ESTABLISHED 1826 


GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 





Goehool Furniture 





























No matter what 
size school.. . 








FOR 


ADDITIONAL 
RADIO 
CHASSIS 


BLANK 
PANEL 


Webster-Chicago's cen- 
tral Sectionalized Sound 
System is built to fit, with- 
out waste, because it is 
designed on a base unit 
principle. Additional am- 
plifier units can be added 
like a sectional bookcase 
to get just the capacity 
desired. 


MON, SPEAKER 
CONTROL 














PHONOGRAPH 





MECHANISM 





Webster-Chicago Sound Sys- 
tems are the result of years of 
experience and study in high 
quality sound systems for 
schools. Some of the finest 
school installations in this 
country were custom built by 
Webster-Chicago. Now Web- 
ster-Chicago engineers have 
found the way to manufacture 
sound systems on a unit basis 
at no sacrifice in quality or 
efficiency. The resultant cost 
is not only lowered consider- 
ably but in addition schools 
now have the opportunity to 
start with one base system 
... that can be added to as 





Cabinet for Sectionalized 
System ... One Amplifier 
Serves 10 Rooms ... Cab- 
inet Holds from One to 
Four Amplifiers, serving 
10 to 40 Rooms .. . Very 
Easy to Install. 





RADIO CHASSIS 





PROGRAM 
CONTROL 
PANELS 


ROOM 
CONTROL 
PANELS 






MONITOR 
SPEAKER 


conditions require or funds 
permit. 


Incorporates all the latest, 
most modern features includ- 
ing ... Radio Receiving Set, 
Crystal Microphone, Electric 
Phonograph Turntables . . . 
Permanent Magnet Speakers 
..+ Emergency Cut-In Switch 
to All Points . . . Two-way 
communication from central 
control to each point and re- 
turn (optional) ... additional 
sections easily connected by 
plugs and receptacles on am- 
plifiers . . . only two wires 
need be run for each speaker. 


FULLY LICENSED UNDER ALL IMPORTANT PATENTS 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


WEBSTER - CHICAGO 


Manufactures a complete line of synchronized public address systems, sound 
equipment amplifiers and accessories of all kinds. 

















Name 
School 
Address 
City 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO, 
Section A-24, 3825 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me complete information on your Sectionalized School 
Sound Systems. 


Architect 
Member School Staff 
Member School Board 


State... 
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1855 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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priced 16 mm. sound 
film projector 


ANOTHER 


lope ahead 


TEACHING 


NCE, an ancient cave dweller drew 

crude bison on smoke-blackened 
walls...atonsured monk illuminated 
a vellum manuscript . .. a skilled 
carver in wood brought pictures to 
the early textbooks . .. photography 
made them clearer. 

And today, textbooks are supple- 
mented by pictures that /ive, pictures 
that illustrate and make real the scenes 
of history, that move to the classroom 
the laboratories of science, that give 
civics and other studies new meaning, 
that unfold the world’s knowledge on 
the motion picture screen for your 
children and ours to study. That mo- 
tion pictures are a major step forward 
in teaching technique is a certainty. 
Give your school the advantages of 
this modern teaching tool. 

Under a convenient new plan, every 
school may have the finest of motion 
picture equipment. Rent a Bell & 
Howell 16 mm. silent or sound pro- 
jector, made by the manufacturer of 
Hollywood's finest studio equipment. 
Rentals will largely apply on the pur- 
chase of the projector, should you de- 
cide to keep it. There are Bell & 
Howell models for every school need, 
including 1000-watt projectors, 
sound and silent, for the largest audi- 
torium. 

W rite today for full information to— 


BELL & HOWELL 


Company 


New York « Hollywood « London 
Established 1807 
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fied finances as the greatest community 
obstacle to the promotion of a program 
of visual education, and a lack of teacher 
preparation for the use of such aids as 
the second. 

Superintendents were unanimous in 
their belief in the effectiveness of sup- 
teaching by audio-visual 
means. More than half of Minnesota’s 
schools own phonographs, lantern slide 
projectors and radios. Nearly that num- 
ber have stereographs. 

Less than one-fourth were reported 
owning 16-mm. silent projectors, film- 
strip projectors, 35-mm. silent projec- 
tors, still film attachments, central 
sound projectors, opaque projectors, mo- 
tion picture cameras, 16-mm. sound pro- 
jectors and 35-mm. sound projectors. 


New Films 

A series of one-reel pictures, “a radi- 
cal departure from any pictures hereto- 
fore submitted for the consideration of 
educators,” is announced by Walter O. 
Gutlohn, Inc., New York City, under 
the general title “The World in Review,” 
in a new catalogue of 16-mm. films. 
Thirty-eight reels have been completed 
for the series, which makes use of Pathé 
News films for content. The catalogue 
also lists visual instruction aids, those 
films cevised primarily to supplement 
the work of the teacher in the class- 
room, and films of special interest. Most 
of these last were originally produced 
for theatrical presentation. 





Conference on Aids 

The seventh annual visual education 
conference of the Massachusetts branch 
of the department of visual instruction 
of the N. E. A., in cooperation with the 
American Council on Education, was 
held at Boston, recently. Prof. Ells- 
worth C. Dent, director, educational de- 
partment, R.C.A., addressed the dele- 
gates on recent developments in audio- 
visual aids to learning and Dr. Georg 
Roemert, member of the staff of Bio- 
logisches Laboratorium, Munich, Ger- 
many, discussed the micro-vivarium 
wonders of an unseen world. The rest 
of the program consisted of group dis- 
cussion of the problems arising in the 
establishment and operation of a cen- 
tralized teaching aids department in a 
school system; an exhibit of the organ- 
ization and services tendered by local, 
county, state and national government 
departments and educational founda- 
tions, with their available teaching aids, 
and an exhibit of the latest projectors, 
equipment and desirable teaching mate- 
rials. 


Teacher on Films 

“Motion Picture Films in the Class- 
room” is a mimeographed pamphlet pre- 
pared by C. C. Lovewell, civics instruc- 
tor at Akron, Ohio, and released to 
members of the teaching staff inter- 
ested in visual education. The pamphlet 
gives information on studies, sources and 
selected civic films for classroom use. 





Films for the School Screen 
XX — Barbados, Martinique, Puerto Rico and Trinidad 





Barbados — Bridgetown Harbor, sea-go- 
ing peddlers, Bridgetown, Aquatic 
Ciub, coral roads, Crane Beach, sugar 
mills. 1 reel. 16 mm., silent. Trans- 
portation charges only. Cunard White 
Star Line, Advertising Department, 25 
Broadway, New York City. 

Martinique — Fort-de-France, Mt. Pelee, 
orchards, cathedral, market place, 
palms and lofty tree ferns. 1 reel. 
16 mm., silent. Transportation charges 
only. Cunard White Star Line, Ad- 
vertising Department, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Puerto Rico, Martinique, Barbados and 
Trinidad — Glimpses of these islands. 
1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For rent or 
purchase. Eastman Kodak Company, 
“Kodak Cinegraphs,” Rochester, New 
York. 

Puerto Rico — Indicates development of 
this island under United States con- 
trol and shows how location and clim- 
ate make it a rich producer of agri- 
cultural raw materials. The film units 
are (1) San Juan; (2) Schools and 
Colleges; (3) Rural Life; (4) Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Products. 1 
reel. 16 mm., silent. For purchase 


only. Eastman Kodak Company, 
Teaching Films Division, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Puerto Rico—A study of the mission- 
ary program as applied to a country 
whose fundamental problem is econ- 
omic. Views of San Juan, Ponce, the 


life of the people. 2 reels. 16 mm., 
silent. For rent. Harmon Founda- 
tion, Inc., 140 Nassau Street, New 


York City. 

Puerto Rico — Scenic beauty, natural 
resources and life of people. 2 reels. 
16 mm., silent. For rent only. Ideal 
Pictures Corporation, 30 E. Eighth 
Street, Chicago. 

Puerto Rico — Wanderings in Borinquen 
— life, industries and scenic beauty. 
1 reel. 35 mm., silent. For rent or 
purchase. Wholesome Films Service, 
Inc., 48 Melrose Street, Boston. 

Trinidad — Cosmopolitan population, 
Port of Spain, native bazaars, sugar 
cane and coconut trees, fishing indus- 
try, beautiful scenery. 1 reel. 16 mm. 


and 35 mm., silent. Transportation 
charges only. Cunard White Star 
Line, Advertising Department, 25 


Broadway, New York City. 
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The BERGEROBE Gives You 1-Pocz 0 


@ Just a single movement of a single 
lever — and the doors in the new 
Bergerobe can be opened or closed! 


Eliminating confusion and disorder, 
the Bergerobe gives the teacher direct 
control over the wardrobe of pupils. 
Recessed or installed free-standing in 
the classroom, five Bergerobe units 
accommodate a class of forty. A tea- 
cher's closetis included. A supply closet 
and bookcase are optional. All shelves 
are adjustable. Double prong-type 
hooks with identification numbers 
provide ample space for garments. 
Each locker is scientifically ventilated. 


Fabricated of Berloy everlasting steel, 
the new Bergerobe offers a substan- 
tial saving in space. It cuts down build- 
ing costs and maintenance expense. 
It is the most compact and efficient 
school wardrobe ever designed. 
For complete Bergerobe information, write 


for catalog No. 309. A Berloy engineer is 
available for free, money-saving survey. 





STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 








LOCKERS BOOK SHELVES« 
* WARDROBE STEEL DESKS 
CABINETS * DESK CABINETS 
*STORAGE *LETTER FILES 


CABINETS *CARD CASES 


ERLOY 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CANTON, OHIO 


A TYPICAL BERGEROBE INSTALLATION 


Bergerobes were installed in 25 rooms in the 
Paterson No. 18 Elementary School, Paterson, 
New Jersey. Fanning & Shaw, Architects. 
E. M. Waldron, Inc., Contractors. 


Note that as the doors are opened, they recede, 
keeping aisles clear and preventing accidents. 
Sturdy, ball-bearing door hardware insures 
quiet, easy operation despite heavy service. 


REPUBLIC } 
Subsidiary of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION *« BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES sree 


16mm none CAMERA 


\ey™ 


RUE, VICTOR’S 
: enviable reputation 
Owes much ‘to the relentless cone 
checking, and re-inspecting of all V 
TOR materials and of om, VICTOR 
manufacturing operation . . VICTOR'S 
Greatest Superiority, however, lies in 
those EXTRA refinements and features 
- that have raised 16mm performance to 
unparalleled heights of perfection— and 
that are not to be had in any other 
> equipment at any price! Ask that these 
perior Features be demonstrated for 
r benefit 
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SOUND OW-FILM ANIMATOPHONE 





SEES ALL—PLAYS ALL 


NIVERSA 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


The advanced Universal has 


sired screen size. True tone 
quality. 
large or small audiences. 
Compactly portable in 
carrying case. 
is low in first cost. FEco- 
nomical upkeep. 








won the approval of users in | QUTSTANDING 
every field. This ruggedly 

constructed projector em- FEATURES 
bodies all latest features. SOUND 

Throws brilliant image to de- PROJECTOR 


750-Watt projector lamp. 
Brilliant pictures. For all 
size reels. Heavy duty 
construction. Easy, sim- 
ple operation. Trained 
operator not necessary. 
Adjustments quickly 
accessible. For sound or 
silent films. Full draft 
ventilation. Central oil- 
ing. Bausch & Lomb 
sound optical unit. Un- 
derwriter approved. Easy 


Amplification for 


Universal 











on Film. 
May be AMPLIFIER 
purchased Power for large or small 
on the groups. Phono or Micro- 
phone outlet. Tone con- 
Universal trol. Volume control. 
Connection arranged so 
Budget that error in cperation is 
Payment impossible 
Plan SPEAKER 
Dynamic Type. 12-inch 





cone. Special voice bal- 


DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ance. 50-ft. voice line. 
SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 


UNIVERSAL SOUND 
PROJECTOR DIV. 


Factory and General Offices, 
Allegheny Avenue at 10th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
New York Office, Paramount Bidg, 


Speaker in amplifier case 
for carrying. 





@ Please send information on 
your 16MM Sound Projector. 


Address..... 





7 
| 
| 
| 
Name... 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FLASHES 





EVERY wusical composition ever 
written, from song to symphony, is but 
a variation of twelve musical notes. 


oer 
VARY the quality—not the quantity 
of material. This is the keynote of the 
program in THE NEw CuRRICULUM 
ARITHMETICS, a series designed to meet 
the varied abilities of pupils. ‘““THE NEw 
CURRICULUM ARITHMETICS (Brueckner 
et al.), for Grades 3 to 8,” wrote an 
enthusiastic superintendent, ‘“‘offer an 
individual difference program in three di- 
mensions—length, breadth, and depth.” 


A tribe of gypsies, the 
Bajaos, who live on hun- 
dreds of small boats in the 
Sulu Sea, are so used to the 
swaying motion of their 
homes that they become dizzy when 
walking on solid ground. 


—_” 

TYPICAL of many letters which 
come daily to the Winston offices is this: 
“A friend has told me about HOME 
FOLKS (a Geography for Beginners by 
J. Russell Smith). She recommends it 
highly. Will you please give me complete 
information about it?’”’ And letters, often 
post cards, like this: “We use THE 
Hearp-KinG Histories and like them 
very much. Do you publish a series of 
English texts for the elementary grades?” 
Call upon us—perhaps at this time you 
would also like to have a copy of our 
Complete Educational Catalog. 


SALT 


is one of the earth’s most 
plentiful substances. Yet today it is 
still so universally taxed that it continues 
to be a luxury— in fact the first luxury— 
of two-thirds of the human race. 





Kangaroos at birth are 
smaller than mice. (See illu- 
minating article and beauti- 
ful color plate, Larger Wild 
Animals, in THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS.) 
May we send you full information about 
this dictionary which in universal ac- 
ceptance has created a record without 
parallel in its field? 


—_—” 
LOWEST letter postage in 1843 was 
6 cents, which would carry only one 
sheet of paper within a radius of 30 
miles; at 400 miles or more, each sheet 
cost 25 cents. ‘Today a letter of several 
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Otp FAVORITES FROM THE McCGUFFEY 
Reapers. Edited by Harvey C. Min- 
nich and Others. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1936. Pp. xiii 
+ 482. $3.50. 

Second volume in the two-book cen- 


| tennial series commemorating the fa- 
mous McGuffey readers. Recommended 


for libraries and for the private collec- 


| tions of older school men who desire a 
pleasant evening with academic mem- 


pages can be sent more than 10,000 | 


miles at a cost of 3 cents. 


ASTOUNDING is the large number 


of school systems using BOOKKEEPING | 


FOR IMMEDIATE UsE, even to those who 
expected a tremendous distribution of 
the only bookkeeping series with the 
social approach. Elementary Course, 
Advanced Course, four Workbooks, 


Manual, and Tests are available. 


The JOHN C. WI NS yao), COMPANY 


*—~—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~ 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 





ories. 

WILLIAM Ho_tmes McGurrey ANp His 
Reapers. By Harvey C. Minnich. 
New York: American Book Company, 
1936. Pp. xi + 203. $2.25. 
Sympathetic biography of a most in- 

fluential American schoolmaster. 

A CORRELATED CURRICULUM. A Report 
of the Committee on Correlation of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English, Ruth Mary Weeks, chairman. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. xv + 326. 
$2 (Paper Cover). 

Stimulating presentation of a series of 
integrative or correlative possibilities in 
the field of English that should be valu- 
able and suggestive to all teachers. 
SoctaL PsycHotocy. By Rickard T. 

LaPiere and Paul R. Farnsworth. First 

Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. xii 

+ 504. $3.50. 

An earnest attempt to synthesize the 
field of sociology and psychology into a 
new entity. The authors claim for their 
integration only so much as there is fac- 
tual supporting evidence. College text 
and professional reading for teachers 
and administrators. 

EDUCATION AS CULTIVATION OF THE 
HIGHER MENTAL Processes. By 
Charles Hubbard Judd, with the co- 
operation of Ernst R. Breslich, J. M. 
McCallister and Ralph W. Tyler. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. Pp. vii + 206. $2. 

Nothing new or startling, but ex- 
tremely interesting as a reorganization 
of available materials in terms of 
higher thought processes. 

THE COLONIAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN 


History. Vor. II. THE SeEttTLeE- 
MENTS. By Charles M. Andrews. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 


1936. Pp. 407. $4. 

Here is an unusual volume fully up 
to the expectancy of the first. The most 
comprehensive colonial point of view yet 
presented. Includes the founding of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Barbados 
and Maryland. No upper secondary 
reference library can be considered com- 
plete without this series. 


A COLLEGE CURRICULUM BASED ON 
FUNCTIONAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS. 
By Kenneth L. Heaton and G. Robert 


Koopman. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. ix + 
157. $2. 


Description of an interesting experi- 
ment in the reorganization of a teachers’ 
college curriculum functionally ap- 
proached. 

THE METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH. By Carter V. Good, 
A. S. Barr and Douglas E. Scates. 
Appleton Series in Supervision and 
Teaching. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., 1936. Pp. 
xxi + 882. $3.75. 

Distinctly valuable as a professional 
text. 

THE RENAISSANCE OF Puysics. By Karl 
K. Darrow. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. Pp. 306. $3. 
Great events and rich discoveries in 

physics are written about in a most in- 

teresting way by a great research 
physicist. 

THINK FOR YourSELF. By Robert P. 
Crawford. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1937. (Whittle- 
sey House). Pp. ix + 250. $2.50. 
Designed to offer the reader an 

opportunity to improve his thought 

processes. 

EUGENICAL STERILIZATION. A Reorienta- 
tion of the Problem. By Abraham 
Myerson, James B. Ayer, Tracy J. 
Putnam, Clyde E. Keeler and Leo 
Alexander, the committee of the 
American Neurological Association for 
the investigation of eugenical steriliza- 
tion. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. Pp. 211. $3. 

Much needed study in a field where 
emotion, enthusiasm and the desire for 
improvement have played too large a 
part. The final committee recommenda- 
tions are sane and conservative, stress- 
ing particularly the current need for 
permissive rather than mandatory legis- 
lation. Should be read by administrators 
and teachers. 

EDUCATION OF THE AIR, 1936. Seventh 
Yearbook of the Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio. Edited by Josephine 
H. MacLatchy. Columbus: Ohio State 
University, 1936. Pp. viii + 263. $3. 
Slowly the educational field is build- 

ing materials for use of the most recent 
agency of communication — the radio. 
While much that appears in this seventh 
yearbook has transitory value, it adds 
probably a little in the way of founda- 
tion stones. Certainly administrators 
should be familiar with every issue of 
this series. 
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When specifying new equipment, blackboards or sup- 
plies, don’t pass the opportunity to figure with Beckley- 
Cardy. Over 30 years experience means better merchan- 
dise, greater values, intelligent service. 


The desk above is one item of a full line of school furniture. 
Write today for catalog No. 159 NS. 


Beckley-Cardy 





| YALE Combination 








1632 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 








14 POINTS OF 


SUPERIORITY 


Fabric of KONIK Steel containing cop- 
per, nickel and chromium, for greater 
stcength and rust-resistance . . . rust-proof 
fabric ties. . . heavier posts, rails, fittings 

. exclusive barb-wire lock . . . tension 
bands with special lock pin, eliminating 
bolts and nuts. . . new type pivot hinges 
... and other exclusive features make 
Continental the outstanding fence value. 
Send for complete manual— “PLANNED 
PROTECTION”. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP, 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Kok , Indianapolis, Canton 


*U. S. Patent No. 1874814, 


YOO 


CONTINENTAL 

















Stockton, Calif. 


Bl fica Waite To us 


REGARDING YOUR 
LOCKER LOCK 
PROBLEMS 





Without obligation we 
offer you the advice 
Locker Lock No. 13374 and cooperation of 
men in our organization who are 
authorities on lock equipment for 
school lockers. If you will send us 
a description of your requirements, 


; YALE 
one of our experts will gladly sub- @aniention 
mit complete recommendations. —- 


YALE Locker Locks are 
made in a wide range of 
models, built-in combina- 
tion locks, combination pad- 
locks and key-operated 
locks, to meet all require- 
ments, both for new in- 
stallations and replace- 
ment. 


~YALE-' 


Symbol of Security 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


(3% 






O11: Gaylord 


workman is applying 
the final beauty treat- 
ment to a Librarian’s 
desk. Three coats of 
lacquer are put on; 
each is hand-sanded. 
Then comes the final 
finish produced by 
hand-rubbing with oil, 
powder and _polisher’s 
felt. This important 
operation gives a soft, mellow sheen which you love to 
work with and one that resists hard wear for many years. 


Gaylord Bros... Ine. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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HicGHER EDUCATION AND SOcrIETy. A 
symposium. Norman, Ohkla.: The 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. 
Pp. vi + 323. $3. 

Something of value to add to the 
interpretative literature of higher edu- 


cation. 


Just Off the Press 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA. By Harlan 
H. Barrows and Edith Putnam Parker. 
The Barrows-Parker Geography Series. 
New York: Silver Burdett Company, 
1936. Pp. viii + 296. $1.44. 


A TEACHER’S GUIDE TO “JOURNEYS IN 


DisTANT Lanps.” New York: Silver 
Burdett Company, 1937. Pp. iv + 43. 
$0.24 (Paper Cover). 


Tax Limits Appratsep. By A. Miller 


Hillhouse and Ronald B. Welch. Pub- 
lication No. 55. Chicago: Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1937. Pp. 40. 
$0.50 (Paper Cover). 


JoURNEYs IN Distant LANDs. By Har- 


lan H. Barrows and Edith Putnam 
Parker. The Barrows-Parker Geog- 
raphy Series. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 1936. Pp. 166. $0.96. 








Vacuum 


Cleaning Everywhere... 


Now, even the smallest 
schools and the most remote 
points in the larger schools 
can have the advantages of a 
powerful vacuum and _ the 
Spencer Method of cleaning. 


One man can go anywhere 
with the Spencer Portable, 
clean any surface from wood 
and cement to carpets and 
composition floors, and do 


CENTRAL AND 
i oe ae Oe - 


90 


better cleaning in less time. 
Spencer Systems, in use in 
more than 1500 schools, have 
proven a thoroughness, long 
life and low cost of oper- 
ation under all conditions. 
Let our representative show 
you some Spencer Central 
Systems in your vicinity or 
demonstrate a Spencer Port- 
able in your school. 


THE SPENCER 





8-94-D 








THE GASOLINE TAX IN THE UNITED 


STATES, 1936. By Finla G. Crawford. 
Publication No. 54. Chicago: Public 
Administration Service, 1937. Pp. 50. 
$0.50 (Paper Cover). 


NUMBERS AND NUMERALS. A Story for 


Young and Old. By David Eugene 
Smith and Jekuthiel Ginsburg. Con- 
tributions of Mathematics to Civiliza- 
tion. Monograph No. 1. Edited by 
W. D. Reeve. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1937. Pp. viii + 
52 (Paper Cover). 


YoutTH—CoMMUNITY Surveys. By Carl 


A Jessen and H. Clifton Hutchins. 
Bulletin 1936, No. 18-VI, Office of 
Education. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1936. Pp. x + 97. 
$0.15 (Paper Cover). 


THE Conquest or America. A History 


of American Civilization: Economic 
and Social. By Harold Rugg. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1937. Pp. xii + 
563. $1.96. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERIES—EXERCISE 


AND HEALTH. By Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams. (Revised Edition) Pp. 70. 
VENEREAL Diseases. By William F. 
Snow. (Revised Edition). Pp. 98. 
How To SLEEP AND REsT BETTER. By 
Donald A. Laird. Pp. 85. TAKING 
CaRE OF Your Heart. By T. Stuart 
Hart. (Revised Edition). Pp. 110. 
THE CoMMON CoLp. By W. G. Smil- 
lie. Pp. 77. All Edited by the Na- 
tional Health Council. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1937. 
$0.35, or three for $1. 


How To Stupy. Suggestions for High 


School and College Students. By Ar- 
thur W. Kornhauser. Revised edi- 
tion. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937. Pp. vii + 55. $0.25 
(Paper Cover). 


CHANGING GOVERNMENTS AND CHANG- 


ING CULTURES. Democracy Versus 
Dictatorship: The World Struggle. By 
Harold Rugg. New Edition. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1937. Pp. xii + 
752. $2. 


Biack Gotp. The Story of Petroleum. 


No. 1 of the Industry Series. By 
Margaret Veitch Young. Illustrated. 
Chicago: Young & Phelps, 1936. Pp. 
31. $0.50 (Paper Cover). 


THE REFLECTION OF TEACHERS’ ATTI- 


TUDES IN THE ATTITUDES OF THEIR 
Puptts. By Arthur J. Manske. 
Teachers College, Columlia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 
702. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. Pp. viii + 67. 
$1.60. 


Europe AND Asta. By Harlan H. Bar- 


rows, Edith Putnam Parker and Mar- 
garet Terrell Parker. The Barrows- 
Parker Geography Series. New York: 
Silver Burdett Company, 1936. Pp. 
viii + 280. $1.44. 
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DOVERCLIFF Sctzéess. 


o ae quality Chalk ata Popular Price 


Think of it! Quality chalk... Dustless...of the finest grade 
levigated chalk and domestic materials... at the price of ordinary 
chalk! A chalk of fine texture that makes a soft, smooth mark, 
clear and legible. A chalk with a high breaking point that cuts 
chalk breakage to a minimum...and lasts longer! These are 
features that spell real chalk economy! Specify Dovercliff 
Dustless Chalk. 


*CRAYOGRAPH another °>TUNED PALET MEDIUM 


Crayograph is a pressed crayon of carefully balanced ingredients. It pro- 
duces a beautiful mat finish texture that blends easily and erases quickly, and will 
not blur or smear. Especially recommended for use on wood or paper, for map 
coloring, costume and stage designing. 





“Everyday Art is an authoritative publication in the Art Education field. 
Write us if you do not receive Everyday Art. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


606-706 HAYES AVE., SANDUSKY OHIO 


*REG. U.S PAT OFF | 


MAKERS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES FOR OVER IOO YEARS 





Smoother 
More service 
Costs no more 





THE 
TURNER & HARRISON TRANSITIONAL PEN 


The first strictly school pen with a real rounded 
writing tip. Pioneered by us more than a year 
ago, approved by many teachers and super- 
visors, and now recognized as an aid to better 
school penmanship. 


Turner & Harrison Pens are steadily gaining 
in acceptance with the schools because—they 
are being tested and found good, they are 
being used and proven uniformly good and 
they have been consistently priced right. 


Know about these pens—ask for free samples. 


Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA : : : : PENNSYLVANIA 
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STOP LOCKER 
THEFTS 


WITH THE 


DUDLEY 
P-570 


Absolute safety is assured by this master- 
keyed, pin tumbler, combination padlock. 

Notice the special masterkey of intricate de- 
sign—individually registered and duplicable only 
upon your authority. 





Send for complete folder of Dudley 


Combination Locks. 


DUDLEY 
LOCK CORPORATION 


Corner Franklin and Randolph Sts. 
Dept. A-4, Chicago, IIl. 
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VN NON INNS 


PRECISION MACHINERY BUILDERS SINCE 1906 
1717 No. Salina St. Syracuse, N. 


¥. 
9I 














NOTES FOR BUYERS :- - 





Beauty Secret 


A slate blackboard we bumped into 
recently has revealed to us the secret 
of her youthful beauty 

“For me life indeed begins at forty,” 
she said, all signs of age and glare gone 
from her skin. You must believe us 
when we say that her face was as smooth 
and soft as it had been in her tenderest 
youth. 

‘My skin has always had the regular 
sponging, cosmetics and massage that 
are routine beauty measures” the spright- 
ly blackboard told us. “But there comes 
a period in the life of every individual 
when some more drastic treatment must 
be undertaken to offset the cruel ravages 
of time. 

“Joseph, head of the school operating 
staff, recommended the skin peel. By 
removing the old scarred epidermis, he 
said, a smooth layer of tissue would be 
exposed that would be beautiful to the 
touch and a delight to the eye. 

‘With a small electrically driven in- 
strument called a sander, obtained from 
Skilsaw, Inc., 3310 Elston Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Joseph began the treatment. Quick- 














ly, evenly, he removed the old clogged 
skin. You see the amazing results. 

‘Joseph tells me that he and his staff 
use this Skilsaw sander on desk tops and 
tables, on stair treads and landings and 
around the edges of floors. Surfaces like 
metal, stone, tile and concrete all re- 
spond gloriously to this youth-renewing 
process.” 


Barrel of Fun 


A barrel of good clean fun awaits the 
man who takes up the offer of the Flex- 
rock Company, 800 North Delaware 
Avenue, Philadelphia. We call it fun to 
see the drab and dingy do a quick fade- 
out and something bright and sunshiny 
reappear. 

The Flexrock people maintain that a 
lot of unnecessary painting goes on in 
school interiors, and that in many cases 
the paint can be restored to its original 
gloss simply by the proper removal of 
the accumulated film of dust. 

To prove their point they present 
Cleanbright, a new paint cleaner. If 
you want to brighten the corner where 


you are, they will send you a whole trial 
barrel of it. You may use from 10 to 
25 pounds of it around various corners. 
If it does not completely sell itself by 
its efficiency, low price and easy appli- 
cation, the producers won’t try to sell it 
any other way. 


Heart Throb 


It wasn’t exactly beauty or charm or 
sex appeal, yet all the schoolmen who 
were in New Orleans in February were 
casting sheeps’ eyes at the same neat 
little trick. Some of the more impet- 
uous were determined to carry this new 
heart interest back to Old Virginny. 

No one succeeded. It becomes our 
happy privilege, gentlemen, to announce 
that there are now sufficient duplicates 
of this popular queen so that one may 
reign in each school building. Moreover, 
an electric motor comes along with her. 

In case you weren’t in New Orleans 
to observe the excitement created, we 
are talking about that smart little piece, 
the Webco electric eraser cleaner. 
Sponsored by the Weber Costello Com- 
pany of Chicago Heights, IIl., this little 
light-weight definitely has something 
that is different. The heart of her is 
a beater, and it is this throbbing heart 
that is guaranteed to sap the crayon 
dust cut of the most saturated eraser. 


YOUR SCHOOL WINDOWS 


SHOULD BE BOTH 


BEAUTIFUL ano PRACTICAL 


@ Notice these big circle-head Fenestra Steel Windows, and 





the smaller Fenestra Steel Casements above them in the 
Law School, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
John and Donald Parkinson, Architects... Besides attractive 
appearance, these windows provide more daylight, better 
ventilation, easy operation, fire protection, the maintenance 
economy of small glass lights, and numerous other features of 
modern convenience, essential to better education. For details, 
write Detroit Steel Products Co., 2255 East Grand Boulevard, 


Detroit, Michigan, or telephone the local Fenestra Office. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL WINDOW 
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for students’ eyes — 


WHEN TONTINE* SHADES ARE USED! 


-yON’T blanket school windows with opaque shades! 
Window shades for school use should be designed 
to prevent glare, mot to shut out light. 

Legislation in 36 states requires that 25% of the area 
of the school room be devoted to windows. Yet in many 
schools these windows are covered with opaque shades 
which shut out needed light. 

Du Pont “‘Tontine” window shades are highly trans- 
lucent—scientifically made to admit light without glare. 
When direct sunlight or outside distractions require 
that the shades be drawn, you can be sure you are not 
subjecting children’s eyes to needless strain. 

“Tontine” is washable and waterproof. It can be re- 
stored to its original beauty every summer vacation by 
scrubbing with soap and hot water. 

“Tontine” shades are extremely durable. They have 
been installed in the leading universities, private and 
public schools of the United States. Write for samples 
and full information. 


*Tontine” is du Pont’s trade mark for its pyroxy- 
lin impregnated washable window shade cloth. 
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Laboratory tests of translucency reveal: “Tontine” 
No. 500 Snow White transmits 73% more light than a similar 
color in painted cloth. “Tontine” No. 508 Afterglow Gray 
Green transmits 140% more light than a similar color in 
painted cloth. 
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QU PONT 


REG. u. 5. Pat. OFF 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
NEWBURGH **Tontine’’ Sales Department NEW YORK 


“‘Tontine’’ pyroxylin impregnated window shade cloth is a 
companion product to ‘‘Fabrikoid’’ and PX cloth, the rugged, 


long-lasting bindings for text books. 
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Here’s the machine that 
is breaking records! 


Corona’s 1937 “‘speed models” are the finest and 
fastest portable typewriters we have ever made 
...and the public has found it out! Amazingly 
easy to operate, complete, sturdy...and avail- 
able now at your dealer’s for as little as $1.00 
a week. Almost invaluable for literary or school 


work, travel, 


correspondence. 


reports, and 






Floating Shift 
Piano Key Action 
** All around” Frame 


>, 
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CORONA 


has them 


1937 Escapement 
Touch Selector 
Finger-fit Keyboard 
Full Visibility 
Speed Booster 
One-stroke Ribbon Reverse 
Anchored Carriage 


all! 
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LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC, 

Desk 4, 155 Almond Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

I’d like to know about your different Corona models and 
their prices. Please send free folder. 


Name 
e 
. Address 
° 
" City State 








Little Wallaces 


Whether as a result of no “fetchin’ 
up” or too concentrated “fetchin’ up,” 
considerable juvenile pilfering and petty 
thievery goes on even in the earliest 
grades. For example, Little Wallace 
whose parents are noted child psychol- 
ogists is notoriously light fingered. 

The ethical approach to this problem 
is a tough assignment, but the physical 
approach is as easy as falling off a log, 
now that we can tell you of the new 
Lyon Cloakrobe. It is especially de- 
signed to protect young children from 
covetous or dishonest classmates. 

Every child has his own private com- 
partment but the teacher alone con- 
trols the opening and closing of the 
doors. A battery of these units can be 
recessed with a ventilating system or 
they can be set against a classroom wall. 
They are a refinement of the highly sat- 
isfactory lockers by the Lyon Metal 
Products, Inc., Aurora, IIl. 


Daylight Excluded 


Remember the girl who, when her 
young man mentioned the stupendous 
cost of a long railway tunnel as they 
emerged therefrom, declared emphatical- 
ly that it was worth every cent it cost? 

The same is true of Lite-Seal window 
shades in school auditoriums, labora- 


tories and projection rooms, although 
for reasons less romantic. 

A superior shade this, Sirs, in con- 
struction, appearance and _ operation; 
and reasonably priced. Hemmed on 
four sides, the shade fabric — made of 
artificial leather dead black on both 
sides —is engaged over rods at the 
sides so that the shade cannot come out 
of the guides and show streaks of light. 
Beside being lightproof, the shade is 
crackproof, noninflammable and will not 
fade, grow brittle, rip, ravel or run down 
at the heel. That is our belief, based on 
the splendid forty-four-year record in 
the building supply business of the 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
1254 LaBrosse Street, Detroit. 


Compensation 


“Sits the wind in that corner?” asks 
the bard of Avon. 

Forty pupils in sophomore English 
chatter a concerted “Yes,” as they 
shiver miserably in their seats in Class- 
room 41. Next period they will be in 
another room and may have a chance to 
thaw. 

Engineer Engelmann had full steam 
up but the northwest wing is hard to 
heat on windy days. His suggestion that 
radiator modulating valves be installed 
in all classrooms is still under advise- 
ment by the superintendent. It’s cozy 


and warm in the superintendent’s office 
— often too warm. 

The Hoffman Specialty Company, Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn., has a neat way of 
restricting the heat in the superintend- 
ent’s office and increasing it in the wind- 
ward side of the building. Once this 
vapor-vacuum system is connected with 
any type of steam boiler, all that is nec- 
essary is to touch the radiator valve 
and the heat is controlled. 


Surprise! Surprise! 


Everything is flying high — rents, 
stocks, groceries, taxes, sales, spirits, 
even sit-downers’ salaries. 

So it was a big surprise the other day 
when we came across an outfit that is 
out of step in the pleasantest sort of 
fashion. When its sales went up, its 
prices came down. 

Mode!s of the Da-Lite portable movie 
screen are now from 16-2/3 to 25 per 
cent cheaper than they were a month 
ago. If you think that isn’t hot news to 
the school field, you don’t know the 
virtues of these light-weight screens that 
can be whisked from classroom to class- 
room and set up in a jiffy. They are 
just as cheap as box screens now. We 
know it’s hard to believe, but you may 
ask the company that makes them— 
DaLite Screen Co., Inc., 2723 North 
Pulaski Road, Chicago. 









Grand Rapids, 


United States 





IRWIN 


SEATING COMPANY 


Michigan 
New York Office—38! Fourth Avenue 


Territorial Distributors throughout the 


The new Irwin 44-E line offers a 
distinctly advantageous feature in 
auditorium seating—standards dec- 
orated in keeping with any prevail- 
ing architectural scheme or to suit 
any personal preference in design 
and color. 


Thus, personalized decorative ideas 
can be expressed in special and in- 
dividual effects, in almost unlimited 








94 


Write for full information on this new line; also for new 
catalog ‘Modern School Seating," which describes fine 
seating for every classroom and auditorium requirement. 





combinations of smart colors, in- 
cluding gold and silver. The five 
stock designs herein shown are in- 
dicative of the results which can be 
achieved. 


Exceptionally fine construction, 
comfortable and durable, with flat, 
floor-length standards. No  dust- 
catching ridges. Supplied with ply- 
wood or upholstered seats and backs. 
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THE Epitor approves of the Collins resolution and hopes Con- 
gress will too, thinks the Texas governor and legislature should 
investigate and fix the blame for the New London explosion, 
urges state organization to find out just what is a defensible 
standard of living for beginning teachers and suggests that 
teachers set out to place themselves on the income tax rolls. 


Youth Hostels: England and Germany..................22+005- 
Should America import European models in developing this 
youth movement? RosaLinp Cassipy, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physical education, Mills College, took a tour to 
find out. 
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the point experimentally. 
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That’s what the Boston public schools are doing, following a 
year’s survey of safety education. JoHN P. SULLIVAN, super- 
visor of health and safety education, tells the story. 


As the American courts define it. M. M. CHAMBERS, specialist 
in school law, reports a liberal interpretation. 
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Another brief statement on the high school’s responsibility for 
public safety. James B. THompsoNn, supervising principal of 
schools, Fort Lee, N. J., is the author. 
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What the present day school physician needs in the way of extra 
training for the job is outlined by Dr. Eart E. KLEINSCHMIDT, 
instructor in the division of hygiene, University of Michigan. 
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Side Glances — 


Ax EIGHT-POINT 
program for higher education in America 
by President Alexander G. Ruthven of 
the University of Michigan will be a 
feature of the next issue. 

“The real threat to academic freedom 
at this time,” thinks President Ruthven, 
“is to be found within rather than with- 
out our institutions, in the inability of 
educators to appreciate their responsi- 
bilities for leadership, in institutional 
isolation, in the spreading blight of po- 
litical control, and in the strings at- 
tached to the easy money of federal 
subsidies.” 


Teacuzas’ salaries 
—what livelier topic is there within the 
profession! Willard S. Elsbree, associate 
professor of education at Columbia’s 
Teachers College, has three good points 
to make on the subject of salary sched- 
ules. They will appear in the June issue. 
Briefly, his views are these: (1) com- 
munities should first be sure that teach- 
ers’ salaries are adequate and then 
should spread the increments over a 
larger number of years in order that 
the distribution of teachers on the salary 
ladder will not become top-heavy; (2) 
after a short probationary period the 
salaries should be advanced rapidly until 
well above the subsistence level, and 
then the size of increments should be 
gradually reduced as teachers approach 
the maximum, and (3) salary differentia- 
tion instead of following sex lines should 
accurately follow variations in need, in 
terms of actual dependents. 


Scxi001 architec- 
ture from the Atlantic to the Pacific is 
in a period of transition. Schoolmen 
have recognized that the school itself 
is in a constant state of flux and that 
the buildings must not be finished prod- 
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ucts but living and changeable. It must 
be possible to remodel them easily and 
economically, as insurance against obso- 
lescence. 

So each month your favorite journal 
of school administration presents two or 
three descriptions of new or remodeled 
plants. Three of these scheduled for 
early summer publication are descrip- 
tions (1) of the new grade school at 
Wrentham, Mass., the first of three 
structures to be placed on a 60-acre site 
which will eventually accommodate chil- 
dren in all twelve grades: (2) of the 
new Helen Bush School, Seattle, Wash., 
a private progressive institution with a 
new functional plant, and (3) of the 
safety features of the new Signal High 
School at Long Beach, Calif., set down 
in the midst of dozens of oil derricks, 
condensing plants and refineries. 


How can we ob- 


tain modern school units for rural Amer- 
ica? Charles A. Lee, professor of edu- 
cation and director of educational serv- 
ice, Washington University, has his own 
good theories and these he will expound 
in the June number. We shall just drop 
the hint that his plan has to do with 
the establishment with federal funds of 
experimental schools in selected rural 
communities. 
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Ler Us Face the 
Wall!” And what do the school children 
see? Too often a dreary expanse of 
dingy paint. Picture the walls with 
large reproductions in color, suggests 
Helen Parker, head of the department 
of education, Art Institute of Chicago, 
in an article on school wall decoration 
scheduled for June publication. 
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THE SMALL 
SCHOOL COMES 
OF AGE 


As education on a wide front swings into 
step with progress, big school advantages 
are spreading rapidly to the smaller schools. 
Helping to promote this forward movement 

is the Mimeograph Process with its epoch- 

marking production of new and important 
helps for the classroom and the executive office. 

Among many such advancements are the new 

spelling exercises, and this item alone would war- 





rant your request for fullinformation. Write today 
for illustrated booklet, “The All-Purpose Dupli- 
cating Process.” It’s free to schools. Address Edu- 














cational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





To Determine Policy 


HE joint resolution introduced into the federal Con- 
} pet by Representative Ross A. Collins of Missis- 
sippi, calling for a study of educational and other serv- 
ices to youth by the federal government, deserves com- 
mendation. It is to be regretted that it does not include 
all federal relations to education, regardless of the age 
involved. The purpose of this resolution is to study all 
of the-problems and services involved and then to de- 
termine a general policy to be followed by Congress in 
making grants for educational purposes. 

Such an investigation, if carried far and deep enough, 
would lay the foundations for a broad program of fed- 
eral-state educational relationships and would place in 
their proper place the independent efforts of the several 
organized professional interest groups each demanding 
its own particular program. It would lay bare the 
organization of special-interest educational lobbies in 
Washington and the methods they employ to achieve 
their program. It would remove need from the field of 
emotion and interest where it now lies immured and 
show in clear-cut outlines the exact problem, unclouded 
by professional educational political interests. 

An investigation of this type is sorely needed. During 
this period of study all current pressure for appropria- 
tions could be suspended. It is to be hoped that the 
Collins resolution receives the early approval of Con- 
gress. 


Texas Tragedy 


HORTSIGHTED economy, carelessness and ignorance— 
S some might call it incompetence—were suddenly 
brought into close relationship on the afternoon of 
March 18 at the consolidated school, New London, 
Texas, when a manual training teacher threw a knife 
switch. An instant later 456 pupils and teachers were 
blown into eternity in the worst school tragedy in the 
history of the United States, dwarfing the terrible Col- 
lingwood School fire in Cleveland of a generation ago. 
One-fourth of the oncoming generation in this Texas 
oil district was suddenly erased. 

Parents were numbed almost into insensibility by 
shock. Neighboring communities and the Texas Na- 


tional Guard worked silently but quickly in the recovery 
of the bodies. Governor James V. Allred appointed a 
military court and authorized an immediate investiga- 
tion. Dr. E. P. Schloch, University of Texas specialist, 
quickly determined the causes of the disaster. 

First reactions seemed to find this sufficient. It is not. 
Finally, there must be another report, one that definitely 
fixes the responsibility where it belongs. True, such a 
determination of moral and legal blame will not restore 
the children unnecessarily killed but it may serve to 
prevent a repetition of similar or parallel cases in the 
future. The country cannot afford tragedies of this type. 
When the parents have recovered from the first terrific 
shock it is hoped that they will insist on such a com- 
plete investigation for the protection of other children 
throughout the country. 

From the published reports to the governor certain 
general deductions are obvious. At least three decisions 
made by legal authority demand investigation. The 
first of these is foolish economy, so often evident in the 
erection of school buildings. It is quite apparent to 
specialists in school plant that no school building, be- 
yond the single room type, should ever be approved 
unless it is equipped with a central heating plant lo- 
cated outside of the building. No direct fire should ever 
be permitted within the building itself, regardless of the 
fuel used. The original plans called for a detached 
central heating plant. Someone changed them to in- 
dividual heaters in each room. The purpose was to 
save a few thousand dollars. 

Early examination also showed that the vent flues for 
these room heaters were largely dummies, consisting only 
of a hole in a wall tile to which the heater vent was 
anchored. If this was true throughout the building 
someone was very careless in inspecting the construc- 
tion work. There were also insufficient vents in the air 
space between the first floor and the ground. 

To save the monthly cost of safe, specially odorized 
gas furnished by the United Gas Company, someone 
authorized the discontinuance of this service in Janu- 
ary, and permitted a bootleg connection to a waste gas 
main of the Parade Oil Company, used for returning wet 
gas to the well. The fact that such bootleg connections 
appear to be accepted church and school practice in this 
area offers no legal excuse for the action. Someone was 





responsible. The connection was made by an unauthor- 
ized agent, the school janitor. No inspection as to its 
thoroughness and safety was apparently made. Some 
authority authorized this connection without being 
aware, apparently, of the danger in using this gas or of 
the possibilities of explosion. Carelessness or incom- 
petence, the terminal result is the same. 

And so, on the afternoon of March 18, shortsighted 
economy, carelessness and ignorance were brought to- 
gether in a combination that gave us our greatest school 
tragedy. Someone is responsible. This responsibility 
should be definitely placed. If it lies in the law govern- 
ing the erection and supervision of school buildings im- 
mediate changes are in order. If it is proved to be a 
clear evasion of an adequate law, those in authority who 
are responsible for the disaster should be brought to 
justice. 

Nothing but the most thorough and sweeping investi- 
gation by Governor Allred and the Texas legislature can 
be satisfactory to the people of Texas and other states. 
There must be no loopholes for the development of 
similar conditions in any of our forty-eight states. Child 
life cannot be sacrificed to shortsighted economy, care- 
lessness or ignorance. 


Professional Living Standards 

EVISION of teachers’ salary schedules promises to be 
R an outstanding activity during 1937-38. Return of 
operating budgets to predepression levels because of 
economic recovery and better balanced tax systems will 
make these essential changes possible. 

There is an unusual element in this period of schedule 
revision that deserves more than passing consideration. 
This is the inflation variable. No one knows exactly 
what is going to happen as a result of a series of in- 
dividual and apparently isolated depression measures 
by both government and business. World conditions 
also play a part. For once, however, conservative and 
liberal economic authorities appear to be in close agree- 
ment that there will be certain results within the next 
twelve months—a rise in the general commodity index, 
which means a fairly large increase in the expenses of 
living. The estimates vary from 10 to 20 per cent within 
the year. 

Most recent salary revisions studied follow traditional 
procedure of arriving at minimums and maximums by 
compromise between desire and assumed ability or con- 
ventional expression of community ability. There ap- 
pears to be a definite tendency toward preparation- 
development schedules. 

Minimum salaries should be based on a defensible pro- 
fessional standard of living for beginning teachers. This 
minimum must include provision not only for the es- 
sentials of food, clothing, shelter, medical care and 
transportation on a professional level but also for a 
reasonable allowance for professional leisure and im- 


provement and a reserve against possible contingencies. 
The greatest weakness facing those involved in salary 
changes today is that there are no valid data for the 
determination of the minimum professional wage. There 
do exist teacher-cost-of-living studies but these were 
made under pressure or by approximation. Without this 
information it is necessary to resort to other less con- 
vincing methods. 

The immediate need in every state is for objective re- 
search, preferably under the direction of the state pro- 
fessional association, to make a deep study of this in- 
volved problem of minimum professional wage. Such 
study must include all classes of teachers and should 
be representative of the entire state, since large varia- 
tions in purchasing power do exist within each state and 
even within each county. The entire state must be in- 
cluded or the usual discrimination will be made. Com- 
munities with a strong supporting public opinion will 
provide adequately for teachers; the other districts will 
follow the easier plan of drift. The stimulative effects 
of these state studies cannot be estimated in advance. 
If the average teacher were thoroughly familiar with the 
need for this basic technical information there would be 
a mass demand for these studies. 

Procedure must include the securing of expenditures 
actually made during the period of a year by different 
individuals and these data must be treated objectively 
by the research specialist. From the results certain 
standard budgets may be developed, which might serve 
as a rational base for appraisal of current schedules 
and for the building of new ones. 

Determination of rational standards of professional 
living would be one of the finest services that the state 
professional organization could perform. The informa- 
tion so obtained could be used in the focusing of public 
opinion on current practices and determining the rela- 
tive rewards within the community. 

To ensure standardized results for interstate com- 
parison and to correlate this work with studies in other 
areas it is highly desirable that cooperation for each 
of these studies be established between state associa- 
tions and the United States Department of Labor. 


Why Not Income Taxes? 


ONSIDERABLE discussion has developed throughout 
C the country in recent months over tax exemptions. 
The point of emphasis is the exemption from income 
taxes granted to public employees through strict in- 
terpretation by the U. S. Supreme Court of the right 
of the federal government to tax state incomes. The 
legal premise on which this decision was based is be- 
yond our power and hence need not be considered here. 
The moral issue involved, tax exemptions for special 
classes or groups of school, municipal and state em- 
ployees, is something that might be discussed with profit. 
The fundamental principle of taxation is that every- 
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one should contribute on the basis of his ability. If the 
public school, municipal and state employees fall into 
the ability classification, there is no sound reason for 
their exemption. Every public employee should pay his 
just share of taxes to the same degree that every non- 
public employee must. There appears to be no valid 
reason for exemption merely because the employer hap- 
pens to be the state or any of its subdivisions instead 
of an individual or a corporation. Certainly the moral 
and civic responsibility exists, regardless of current tech- 
nicalities. 

Into this category falls a large percentage of the 
teaching profession employed in city school systems, 
state departments or state universities. Teachers in vol- 
untary educational institutions, regardless of their 
rank, already contribute according to their economic 
ability. 

The teaching profession, as represented in public in- 
stitutions, might give careful study to this undemocratic 
method of special tax exemption and determine that its 
duty as member of a large leader group is to con- 
sider the moral issues involved and to work for a 
change in current practice. The teachings of the class- 
room might well be worked into the practice of indi- 
vidual and professional life. 

It is difficult to agree with that section of the public 
press which now seeks editorially to classify teachers and 
other public employees as “tax dodgers.” It seems to 
be one of the usual artifices employed for propaganda 
purposes to cause a diminution of faith in the public 
employee. If this propaganda is continued for any 
length of time a certain set or public point of view re- 
garding public employees will be established and this 
will be detrimental. 

If the teaching profession can by implication be 
proved derelict or lacking in social responsibility, its 
relationship to the public, which is based on confidence 
only, will be considerably diminished. It is not enough 
in this instance to say that the law prevents payment of 
certain taxes, the profession should take the more posi- 
tive stand by asserting willingness not only to pay but 
also to take steps to bring about changes whereby these 
exemptions may be eliminated. Neither the teaching 
profession nor other public employees can justify any 
tax escape technique. In a democracy all must bear 
their proportionate share of the burden. 


Let Us Experiment 


HE March issue of The NatIon’s SCHOOLS contained 
T an unusual challenge to school building design and 
construction by an architect who has specialized in the 
use of new materials. Some of his suggestions are so 
startling that they shock educational designers and 
school architects. 

Many of the suggestions are immediately dubious 
since they fail to consider the current trends in instruc- 
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tion and administration. They still vision the educa- 
tional process as a series of contacts between a fixed 
group of children, a teacher and some instructional 
material. They also neglect to an unusual degree the 
esthetic factors and the elements of solidity and per- 
manence that a school building should express. It is 
doubtful whether our entire culture is moving to the 
complete state of uncertainty that appears fundamental 
in his thesis. Provided that the elements of flexibility 
and expansibility are contained in a plan, there is yet 
little evidence of the contention that the life of a school 
building, even of the urban type, is less than a genera- 
tion. 

Other pronouncements, especially those with re- 
spect to the use of new materials, deserve the earnest 
consideration of educators and offer a large field for 
experimentation. In new developments, areas of shift- 
ing population on the fringe of natural communities or 
trade areas, there are many possibilities for experimental 
trial of certain ideas. 

Even in permanent plants there is much opportunity 
to produce a more comfortable, noninstructional char- 
acter for class and special rooms by the use of plywood 
that has been treated to make it fire resistant to a cer- 
tain degree. Such a challenge deserves serious thought 
and consideration. Even if the author’s ideas are not 
completely acceptable, some of these suggestions have 
possibilities. 


Anniversary Publications 


S ONE of its numerous contributions to the Horace 
A Mann Centennial, the National Education Associa- 
tion has produced for its membership a facsimile edition 
of the life of the great educator as told by his wife, 
Mary Peabody Mann, and published originally in 1865. 
It is a distinctly worthwhile effort and deserves much 
praise. It is hoped that the volume will have more shelf- 
value in bringing before the people of this nation the 
value of public education. 

In commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Harris in 1935, the Office of Education has 
gathered together certain materials from the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence meeting in St. Louis, and from 
the special commemoration program of the Washington 
meeting of the National Council of State Superintend- 
ents and Commissioners of Education and published 
them in bulletin form under the title “William Torrey 
Harris.” 

The contributions of this sturdy although modest 
leader are sometimes lost sight of in the more spectacu- 
lar performances of others. This official monograph 
should be of more than passing interest to this genera- 


tion of teachers. 
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Youth Hostels: England and Germany 





Youth hostel in the Castle of Stahleck high above the little village of Bacharach on the Rhine. 


T HAS long been my belief that 

our physical education programs 

have overlooked the larger implica- 
tions and opportunities in the outing 
field. The Youth Hostel Movement 
may lead the way to developing these 
opportunities. 

So, with the possibility of a chain 
of hostels opening in my own area, 
the Pacific Coast, with many ques- 
tions arising as to the aims, objec- 
tives, organization, program, rules 
and regulations, safeguards, conduct, 
supervision and health, it seemed 
helpful to study this movement in 
Germany, where it began, and in 
England, where it has only recently 
started. 

Arriving in England in March to 
be in the English hostels during the 
Easter holiday when so many young 
people are walking and cycling, I for- 
tunately found predictions of bad 
weather disproved. The early spring 
of 1936 came over England with a 
soft and enchanting beauty — spring 






By 
ROSALIND CASSIDY 


violets and primroses; woodlands car- 
peted with daffodils, tiny white baby 
lambs in every field, and great ex- 
panses of bright green meadows. 

After a particularly severe winter 
this unexpected early turn of season 
brought young and old out to the 
countryside every week-end. All 
England seemed to be walking, cycling 
and motoring by twos, in groups, on 
tandem cycles, in motorcycles with 
side car for wife and child, school 
children with their teachers, all jour- 
neying along the highways and by- 
ways. 

Travel centered out of London to 
Welwyn Garden City, the Youth 
Hostel Association headquarters, to 
Cambridge, to Canterbury, to Holm- 
bury, and also included a longer 





journey made with an English friend. 
This took us from London to Win- 
chester, Salisbury, Amesbury, Stone 
Henge at sunset, Bath, on through 
the Cotswold Hills to Stratford, War- 
wick and Kenilworth, then up through 
the Midlands and the Peak district to 
Windermere and the lakes. The re- 
turn brought us through Leeds, Shef- 
field, Nottingham and Coventry back 
to Warwick and from there to Ox- 
ford, the Chiltern Hills, Windsor and 
London again. The _ twenty-three 
Youth Hostels actually visited are 
listed on page 20. 

What do these Youth Hostels ex- 
press in the background and needs of 
the people? How are all these activ- 
ities fundamentally related to the 
people? How do the differences in 
culture and custom cause the expres- 
sion in a recreative movement of this 
kind to differ? England, where the 
voluntary and nonimposed plan is the 
most desired in all things and Ger- 
many, where a central pattern into 
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Inner court, Stahleck 


which all activities must fit, gave a 
particularly clear example by means 
of contrast. 

This movement in England grows 
out of a long-established custom of 
walking and cycling. England is not 
traversed by wide automobile high- 
ways, but by lovely winding roads. 
Everyone does not own a Ford or 
Austin, petrol is high and the tempta- 
tion for speed of transportation has 


Interior, Stahleck 


so far been avoided. Almost all work- 
ers own bicycles as their means cf 
transportation to and from work. The 
English are accustomed to going 
from place to place either by walking 
or cycling. 

The very aspect of England, except 
perhaps in the Midlands, is intimate 
and filled with literary and historic 
tradition. The young English person 
learns at school the inexpensive and 





In 1935 there were 239 Youth 
Hostels in England and 2,100 in 
Germany. The first hostel was 
opened in England in 1931; in 
Germany in 1910. Below is 
seen the hostel in Canterbury. 








Thorney How, above Lake Grassmere, first demonstration hostel set-up in England. 
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Great hall, Stahleck 


pleasant ways of travel, and he tends 
to follow these ways in his later 
leisure. The resources for commer- 
cialized recreation in England are in 
no sense comparable to those in 
America. If young people there are 
to have any fun in their free Satur- 
days and Sundays or holidays, they 
must provide it themselves very 
cheaply. On foot or cycle at a shil- 
ling a night, how could one get a 
healthier and happier holiday? There 
is an established tradition for wan- 
dering in England. 

The hostel movement also sets as 
an aim the preservation of the Eng- 
lish countryside, so for young people 
there is an ideal to live up to and 
maintain in this program. It also 
makes an opportunity for foreign 
travel at little expense. The English 
youth have the largest record of any 
country in the use of Continental 
youth hostels. 

Boys outnumber the girls in their 
use of tramping facilities, both at 
home and abroad. During the Easter 
holiday many mixed groups were 
tramping and using the hostels. 
However, only a few groups of 
younger girls, with a teacher, were on 
walking tour, no girls singly, and only 
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English Hostels Visited 


London 
Godsfield 
Winchester 
Salisbury 
Lanridge ( Bath) 
Whitcombe 


Stow-on-the-Wold 
Stratford on Avon 
Warwick 
Hartington 
Derwent 
Windermere 
Grassmere 
Coniston 

Ilkley 

High Flatts 
Ashover 
Stoneleigh 


Oxford 
Welwyn Garden 
City 
Cambridge 
Canterbury 
Holmbury 
St. Mary 


Highgate Hostel 
Godsfield Manor 
Winchester Old Mill 
Salisbury Hostel 
Lanridge House 
Whitcombe-Labur- 
num Farm 
Stow-on-the-Wold 
Shottery Lodge 
Marble House 
Hartington Hall 
Derwent Hall 
High Cross Castle 
Thorney How 
Copper Mines House 
Ilkley Rocklands 
Denby Dale 
Overton Hall 
Stoneleigh Old Vicar- 
age Workshop 
Oxford Hostel 


Same 
Same 


Same 


Holmbury 
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one group of five university girls 
walking together. No mixed groups 
of boys and girls were walking to- 
gether in Germany. 

Out of Russia by the end of May, 
I went from Salzburg to Munich to 
begin a month’s visit to German 
Youth Hostels. This journey was 
made with a German friend who was 
invaluable in translating material, in- 
terpreting in interviews and in mak- 
ing arrangements. In Munich we 
visited the city hostel, but gave more 
time to the Hitler Youth Headquar- 
ters, the physical education and 
teacher training program at the uni- 
versity, workers’ housing, the Arbeits- 
front Kraft durch Freude program, 
and the National Socialist Party 
headquarters, the Braune Haus. 

The journey started from Munich, 
then to Nuremberg, out from Nurem- 
berg to Erlensteigen, to Stuttgart, out 
from there to Tubingen and Reut- 
lingen, to Mainz and up the Rhine 
to Riidesheim and up the other 
side to reach the recently restored 
Castle of Stahleck at Bacharach, 
now the most elaborate hostel 
in Germany. From Bacharach we 
went to Rheinfels. Then we left the 
Rhine, going up a lovely little valley 
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and over a crest of hills to Broden- 
bach on the Mosle, to Godesburg, to 
Kohin and to Diisseldorf. 

From Diisseldorf we left the Rhine- 
land Gau to enter Westphalia, which 
has its headquarters at Miinster. In 
Westphalia we went to Haltern am 
Stausse, Varenholz, Detmold, Extern- 
steine in Tiitenberger Wald, Soest, 
Arnsberg, Menden and finally, at sun- 
set, Burg Altena with its castle high 
above the village, the first Youth 
Hostel in the world. From Diissel- 
dorf to Berlin we went by train and 
from Berlin to Dresden, then out 
from Dresden to visit the hostel at 
the Castle of Hohenstein. Out from 
Berlin we saw hostels and _ labor 
camps at Brenau and KOnigshorst. 
Finally at Hamburg there was the 
ship hostel called Hein Godenweinde. 

What do the hostels express in the 
background and needs of the people? 

As in England, the German people 
have a long tradition of wandering. 
The historical development of Ger- 
man Youth Hostels clearly shows that 
the whole Youth Movement, always 
involved in the difficult political strife 
of the Germany of this century, has 
given impetus to youth wandering. 
Under the National Socialist regime 
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German Hostels Visited 


Munich 
Nuremberg 


Erlensteigen 
Stuttgart 
Tubingen 


Reutlingen 
Riidesheim 
Bacharach 
Rheinfels 
Brodenbach 
Diisseldorf 
Stausse 


Dorsten 


Detmold 
Soest 
Mohnesee 
Arnsberg 
Menden 
Altena 
Berlin 
Brenau 
Hohenstein 
Hamburg 


Munich Hostel 
Boys’ Hostel 
Girls’ Hostel 
Rudolfshof 
City Hostel 
House of Youth 
Youth Hostel 


Jugendburg Stahleck 

St. Goar 

Same 

Youth House 

Jugend Em Stausse 
bei Haltern 

Annette von Dorste- 
Huelshof 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Die Glucke 

Same 

Burg Altena 

Haus der Jugend 

Jugendorf Richthofen 


Jugenburg Hohenstein 


Hein Godenweinde 
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Hostel, Reutlingen 


the whole program for youth is di- 
rected toward life in the open, healthy 
activity, seeing and loving one’s 
fatherland. 

The formal school education uses 
the hostels for part of the curriculum. 
The program is bound up closely with 
the past and the present life of the 
people. Its rapid growth, survival 
during the war period, its present 
popularity, its numerous and wonder- 
ful buildings attest to a firm founda- 
tion in the love of the Germans for 
wandering, no matter what political 
system may be in force at the mo- 
ment. 

As in England, the face of Ger- 
many itself is more suited to walking 
and cycling than it is to motorized 
transportation. The young people 
must make for fhemselves simple and 
inexpensive recreation. 

There is a special impetus now un- 
der the Hitler regime to worship and 
eulogize things German. This wan- 
dering does give keener appreciations 
for the various industries of the Ger- 
man people, their history and litera- 
ture. 

One is struck by the contrast now 
with the descriptions given of the 
wandering of those early birds of 





Washroom, Brodenbach 
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passage, the Wandervogel, boys and 
girls together, mandolin and accor- 
dion for the evening’s entertainment. 
Now the children are in bands and 
are marching from hostel to hostel, 
flags are carried; there are drums and 
trumpets. The present methods are 
dramatic and appealing to youth. 
Boys and girls are in separate groups. 
There is music in the evening, still the 
mandolin and accordion, but a recrea- 
tion leader is in charge and the eve- 
ning gathering about the fire is a 
planned entertainment. 

In all youth groups in Germany 
today one feels a solidarity, a group 
purpose militantly forging ahead. It 
is thrilling in its zeal and vigor and 
yet it becomes frightening in its im- 
plications. 


European Models Undesirable for Us 


What are the outcomes and conclu- 
sions of this study of youth hostels in 
England and Germany? 

Whatever is developed in the 
United States must be built upon our 
own backgrounds and present needs 
and must take full account of the 
complex factors in our social and 
economic life today. Importation of 
European models is not desirable or 
practicable. 

America is vast in size, our motor 
roads have been developed, every 
home has the possibility of a car, our 
young people are not by tradition or 
inclination ‘wanderers’ except for 
the pitiable picture of modern times 
presented by the itinerant unem- 
ployed youth. Our school teachers 
are not as a group given to finding 
their own recreation in_ hiking. 
Neither the schools nor the teachers 
encourage or plan for school journeys 
or wandering days in either the Eng- 
lish or German custom. We are not 
yet so regimented by government 
that we require the schools to take 
the children out on walking trips so 
that they will learn to love and treas- 
ure the vast beauties of the Ameri- 
can scene. 

America’s own special way of tak- 
ing children, during the long school 
holiday, out into the open, can be 
seen in the summer camp movement 
and long family excursions. No other 
country has such a program nor could 
have, perhaps, with their short school 
holidays. The out-of-camp trips of 
two or three or more days’ duration 


have given American children wan- 
dering experience of great value. The 
Scout program offers tours of the na- 
tional parks, journeys to their great 
international meetings in various 
parts of the world, and the like for 
a limited number of children. 

Our young people are not raised in 
the tradition of walking or cycling. 
Except in limited areas, our country 
is not adapted to bicycle travel. Our 
youth are not as disciplined as for- 
eign youth. We do not have a central 
unity of youth in America in a great 
challenging national cause which in 
Germany today draws them together 
and provides both individual and 
group ideals and standards of con- 
duct. We have many more resources 
for commercialized recreation to lure 
youth from the simplicity of wander- 
ing. We do not have adequate rec- 
reational resources either for youth 
out of school or for young married 
couples. 

However, our young people need 
just as much as do those abroad all the 
opportunities and experiences toward 
which the Youth Hostel is aiming. 
The opportunity to have inexpensive 
recreation, to build resources for the 
wholesome use of leisure for one’s 
whole lifetime, to have a healthy out- 
door experience, to adventure over 
the face of America seeing its beau- 
ties and feeling the challenge of the 
pioneer days, to love it so that as an 
American you wish to keep it beauti- 
ful, to help protect its resources from 
waste and exploitations, to keep the 
countryside from litter and ugly ad- 
vertising, to learn to know other wan- 
derers, to learn how to travel inex- 
pensively and well, to gain the happy 
fellowship of the road both at home 
and abroad—these experiences our 
people need. 


Building Into American Tradition 


How can we build into American 
tradition the best that their wander- 
ing program gives to youth abroad? 
I have not the wisdom to see the an- 
swer fully. I am much heartened by 
the fact that, at least, America is 
aware of a youth problem and re- 
sources of brain and money are be- 
ing directed toward some solution. I 
believe that the youth hostel program 
in America will have to develop only 
as fast as attitudes can be built to- 
ward understanding and _ valuing 









what it offers. In this development 
the schools and our other informal 
educators, the summer camps as well 
as youth organizations, will have to 
recognize its values, understand its 
aims and use the program as a help- 
ful and necessary extension of their 
own curriculum. 

The schools must be responsible 
for a greater opportunity for children 
to visit and know about other parts 
of our great country. We have ac- 
tually done more in this country in 
sending groups of children to Europe 
than we have in sending them in 
study groups to learn about the social 
conditions, culture, geography, his- 
tory and literature of their own coun- 
try. The schools must see this great 
possibility, must plan time, equip- 
ment and teacher leadership for such 
journeys. 

If younger children form attitudes 
accepting walking and cycling trips 
as a means of “having fun,” then we 
may hope that older youth and young 
married people will have continuing 
attitudes toward such recreation. The 
development of this program in 
America should not be so limited to 
the youth under 20 as it is in Ger- 
many but should envisage outing op- 
portunities for all ages. 


All Ages Should Benefit 


The sharing of such a program 
with all ages would seem to me to 
have special value. The hostels could 
well plan to add a wing for married 
couples and family groups besides 
their separate dormitories for boys 
and girls. 

I have stressed the school’s part in 
this development in America. It 
seems to me essential that the school 
educate for interest and use of such 
extension of formal education if the 
success of the movement is to be as- 
sured. 

American children need to appre- 
ciate the aims of such activity and 
their responsibility in conduct and 
dress on the road and in the hostels 
if they are to succeed. As the Youth 
Hostels develop in America we do not 
wish them to further the picture of 
disheveled trampers and hitch-hikers 
that we now see. A great program 
of education for the outdoors that 
would include the building of atti- 
tudes as well as the building of facili- 
ties is America’s need. 
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Keeping Human 


By JAMES M. SPINNING 


HE teaching profession is nat- 
Tea attractive to those who 

seek security. I do not mean 
security of job, but security of soul. 
Teaching is a profession whose exer- 
cise is essentially noncompetitive, 
where the ego is relatively unchal- 
lenged, where one is surrounded by 
something like a family group, with 
a principal for pater familias and 
protector, to whom one may turn for 
advice and on whom one may rely 
for decisions. Teaching is a profes- 
sion that provides a dependent group 
for whom one in turn makes decisions 
and from whom one may derive the 
sense of importance that is lacking 
when one deals with his chronological 
peers. In this sense teaching is less 
adventurous than medicine or law or 
salesmanship or news writing. It has 
temptations toward the authoritarian 
pattern found only in minor executive 
positions and in politics. Within the 
classroom one’s word is too often 
law; outside too seldom. 

In the extreme case of classroom 
autocracy there is produced just as 
definite an influence on young people 
when in later life they are similarly 
placed as is produced by the violent 
and arbitrary parent. This is not 
good for democracy. Control is nec- 
essary, but that which takes overt 
form as autocracy can hardly produce 
a democratic pattern. The satisfac- 
tion of the teacher in being obeyed 
is less important than the growth of 
the child in self-discipline. The 
child’s discipline of himself may not 
be so good as that which the teacher 
can impose and for a time he must 
accept hers, but always the direction 
must be toward such autonomy as 
adults when they are truly adult can 
achieve. 

Good teachers have always worked 
in this direction. Those who come 
now from our teacher-training insti- 
tutions have been through a selective 
process which has put a premium on 
this attitude. But they must be stout 
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of soul if as the years go by they do 
not lean too heavily on the approba- 
tion of their principals and too exclu- 
sively set up an ideal of teacher ap- 
probation for their pupils. 

The pressure of their duties, the 
necessity to be law-givers, the being 
always on view, bring tensions which 
make taut nerves and the worry habit 
almost an occupational disease, for 
teaching, after all, is no Strauss 
waltz. 

This tension needs release. It 
cannot find adequate expression in 
the classroom. It ought to find ex- 
pression in after-school hours in walk- 
ing, dancing, games and movies. But 
nine times out of ten a teacher will 
apologize for seeking relaxation, feel- 
ing that the community thinks she 
ought to be above fun and high 
spirits. 

If communities were wise they 
would prefer to have their teachers 
get lots of fun out of life in the hope 
that they’d put more in. Teachers 
should seek the companionship of 
people in other fields of endeavor — 
not to get themselves unduly involved 
in all sorts of committees and causes 
but to learn what life is like to others, 
to discover how other people look on 
the world. At the same time they 
have great need for periods of soli- 
tude. Nothing is so wearing as a vast 
number of personal contacts. If not 
solitude, then the teacher should 
court the company of those with 
whom he can unbend, provided that 





If the man at the top keeps 
human, teachers and prin- 
cipals may be expected to 
The school 


system as a whole is a fairly 


do likewise. 


close reflection of the atti- 
tude at the central office. 








does not mean courting dismissal by 
the school board. 

The great thing is to keep perspec- 
tive on the job. Perspective never 
comes without growth, or growth 
without perspective. Few chances of 
so-called promotion are open. There 
must be variety within the job, new 
study, new approaches. Sharing in 
curriculum construction, policy-form- 
ing and school management is helpful 
to the teacher as well as to the school 
system. Summer courses, alertness 
courses, in-service training of all 
kinds are useful. Boards of educa- 
tion should and do encourage them. 
But too often credit-winning becomes 
the central motive. 

I wonder whether there is not some 
way of bringing teachers to realize 
the dangers of their profession with- 
out scaring them or assuming an at- 
titude of criticism that is paralyzing 
to all accomplishment. The good 
principal or supervisor works as skil- 
fully with teachers as the good 
teacher does with children — com- 
mending achievement, increasing re- 
sponsibility, bestowing confidence, 
assuming and, by that very assump- 
tion, re-creating professional atti- 
tudes. 

A few weeks ago I sat in at a 
teacher conference on Leo. The di- 
rector of the child study department, 
a s..pervisor from the visiting teacher 
department, the director of guidance, 
the director of attendance, the co- 
ordinator of these services, the prin- 
cipal and the faculty of elementary 
school No. 600 took brief tea to- 
gether, and then the kindergarten 
teacher, the first, second, third and 
fourth grade teachers, and the visit- 
ing teacher told serially the story of 
their successive contacts with Leo and 
his problem. 

This group was attempting to draw 
some conclusions as to how the school 
and the home should deal with a 
highly combative youngster whose 
chief satisfaction lay in beating up 
Joseph or anybody else who would 
be as defenseless against his blows 
as Leo was against his father’s. The 
satisfying thing about the conference 
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was the unerring way with which the 
teachers went straight for causes, the 
absence of all feeling that when Leo 
misbehaved their authority had been 
impugned or their dignity attacked. 

Thirty years ago such a clinic sim- 
ply could not have been held. It is 
possible now because of a changing 
philosophy on the part of teachers, an 
objective and professional approach 
to problems that has caught the spirit 
of the trained social case worker at 
her best. I was not so much con- 
cerned about Leo’s growth and devel- 
opment as I was impressed by the 
growth and development of these 
teachers as they laid aside all ego- 
centric thinking and widened their 
perspective through pooling their in- 
formation and experiences. 

At another such session the head 
of our visiting teacher department led 
a small group of classroom teachers 
back over some of their own child- 
hood experiences and resentments, re- 
sentments often still burning. Out of 
it all came a renewed appreciation of 
the intensity with which children feel 
and some practical guideposts for 
teacher practice. 

What I am driving at is the desir- 
ability of having within the system 
trained psychologists and psychiatric 
case workers not only for analysis 
and assistance with problem cases but 
as workers with teachers to foster the 
spirit which seeks first to understand; 
which does not expect the child who 
has been spoiled or neglected for five 
years to change his whole behavior 
scheme in one week in response to 
threats or punishment; which knows 
the value of home cooperation when 
it can be secured and the part which 
other agencies of the community can 
play in helping to achieve good school 
adjustments. 


The Principal as Bogeyman 


This spirit and this wisdom are just 
as important for the principal in his 
relations with children. Sometimes 
in the elementary school by the tradi- 
tion of childhood rather than by any 
threat of the teacher or any rightful 
reputation of his own, the principal 
plays the réle of bogeyman. 

Said one principal to a first grader 
lingering near the office, “Do you 
want to see me?” “No,” was the an- 
swer, “I’m a good boy.” 

Such reactions are growing rarer. 






In most schools the principal is no 
longer a figure to inspire awe but a 
friend to inspire confidence. 

If he is still the repressor rather 
than the leader, it may be that he is 
at heart fearful for his authority. He 
may be seeking to justify himself in 
his own mind as a competent person 
by a great show of busyness, steering 
the vessel by rapid whirls of the 
wheel instead of by quiet controlled 
movements. His concern for the ap- 
pearance and the order of his school 
may tempt him (more likely, her) to 
keep house violently. His feeling of 
obligation to the central office and 
his fear of criticism may be so strong 
that he produces in his teachers the 
same attitude that the central office 
inspires in him. If this is the case, 
his first reaction to every suggestion 
is likely to be mo; to every slight 
criticism an elaborate defense. 

If there should anywhere be such 
a case, the fault lies squarely with 
the superintendent either for his se- 
lection, in the first place, or for a 
central office attitude that permits 
itself to be so misunderstood. 


Leadership ». Domination 


The principal is subject to many 
of the tensions that operate on the 
teacher and to several others. He has 
great need to find security in himself 
if he is to keep free of dogmatism 
and the power-complex. And how 
well he does it! No other job calls 
for the skilful management of so 
many and varied problems in the 
realm of human relationships. Par- 
ents, pupils, teachers, supervisors, 
superintendents —each demands a 
different technique. 

The administrator must make de- 
cisions. He must take counsel up to 
a certain point and then he must act. 
Where is that point? Do what he 
will, his decisions must often seem 
arbitrary to those whom they affect. 
Inevitably he will make mistakes. 
Only a high batting average and the 
feeling of confidence it inspires in his 
associates can save him. When a 
thing must be done, he is the man to 
do it—for better or for worse, for 
praise or blame. An executive must 
execute, frequently on too short 
notice to win all the support he needs. 
Then where shall he find the line be- 
tween leadership and domination? 

No school and no schoo! system, I 





suppose, can operate without some 
centralization of authority. But 
neither can it operate in any true and 
progressive sense without plenty of 
initiative and free motion at the 
periphery. 

Shall we abolish centrifugal or cen- 
tripetal force? Both, I take it, are 
necessary for satisfactory rotation. 
But the problem is not solved by a 
metaphor. For in school work the 
periphery is the center. The center 
must know and understand the per- 
iphery, must indeed not think of it- 
self as the center at all. The principal, 
or the supervisor, must have antennae 
highly sensitive to all the human feel- 
ings around him. Knowing how easy 
it is to suppose one’s acts are wise 
and righteous because they are ac- 
cepted, he must constantly be on 
guard against this type of error. At 
the same time they must not be de- 
terred because of every possible 
breath of criticism or must he sup- 
pose that it is either possible or right 
to please everyone. 

Human nature is of such cast that 
nine times out of ten when there is 
adverse criticism it attaches not so 
much to what is done as to the way 
in which it is done. The danger and 
the injustice come when there is such 
impatience or despair of having meas- 
ures accepted without displeasing 
someone that the administrator lays 
aside consideration for the human 
feelings and weaknesses of others, 
and with their counsel surrenders also 
their support. 


More Respect for Personality 


Valuable though such measures 
are, I suspect that not even courses 
in administration or any set machin- 
ery for getting group judgments and 
group action will altogether solve a 
problem so bound up with the intri- 
cate pattern of human growth and 
development. I suspect that there 
is no complete answer, and that the 
partial ones we find will include some 
self-analysis which employs, as large- 
ly as any self-survey can, an objec- 
tive approach. That would mean 


dispensing even for ourselves with 
expectation of perfection and with 
thoughts of crime and punishment; 
but perhaps it would mean also a lit- 
tle better orienting and a profounder 
respect for personality in our col- 
leges and our pupils. 
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the desirable 


INCE most of 
human traits need for their 
complete development a founda- 

tion of self-confidence, it is surpris- 
ing that more emphasis in the educa- 
tional process, particularly in that 
most concerned with character build- 
ing, has not been placed on preserv- 
ing and building self-respect. Al- 
though it has been demonstrated that 
fear of inadequacy, or lack of self- 
confidence, is the basis of most cheat- 
ing and lying in children, yet efforts 
to correct these faults add deeper fear 
and instill a more profound sense of 
inadequacy. 

All normal babies are born with 
potentiality for self-confidence and 
fearlessness. The beating-down proc- 
esses turn them into serfs. From the 
initial failure through a long succes- 
sion of failures, the breakdown of 
self-confidence proceeds almost un- 
checked. It is surprising that self-re- 
specting adults remain, unhampered 
by convictions of inferiority. 

The child who goes to school only 
to meet failure day after day would 
far better remain illiterate, if by do- 
ing so he could escape those convic- 
tions of inferiority which the schools 
know so well how to instill. One mar- 
vels that, in almost every schoolroom, 
tasks are set with the foreknowledge 
that many who try will fail. Why 
should any child be asked to accom- 
plish something he is not capable of 
doing and then be penalized for his 
failure? 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try again,” originated in the belief 
that strength is built on a long series 
of failures climaxed by one glorious 
success. But the child’s first effort 
may be his best, and a series of fail- 
ures is more likely to kill his ability 
to imagine any ultimate success than 
to strengthen his purpose. 

Any teacher skeptical of this prin- 
ciple might try an experiment that 
will demonstrate the relative merits 
of success and failure in stimulating 
further efforts. Since improvement in 
spelling is easily measured, that will 
serve for illustration, though the prin- 
ciple holds for almost any enterprise. 

Select two children from your class 
who are equally poor at spelling. Us- 
ually two have developed to the point 
at which they expect to miss six words 
out of ten in a new assignment by 
the time they are in the fifth or sixth 
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Success 


Habits 


By RAYMOND FISHER 


grade. The experiment shows quicker 
results with younger children, but 
even in the seventh grade it is not 
too late for changing the child’s at- 
titude toward a subject at which he 
has failed for six years. Keep these 
two poor spellers in opposite corners 
of the room so that they may not be 
influenced by each other. One may be 
called S for success; the other F for 
failure. 

With F, follow the usual proce- 
dure: point out his inadequacy, ex- 
plain how disgraceful it is to miss 
more than half the assignment every 
day, and that if he does so poorly 
again you will keep him after school. 
When he repeats his shabby perform- 
ance, keep him after school and have 
him copy the misspelled words ten 
times, or fifty times, if that will in- 
still in him a hatred for everything 
connected with the subject. You soon 
weary of keeping him in, but you can 
make up for it by other punishments 
which may take the form of ridicule 
or sarcasm, so devastating to the sen- 
sitive child. Take care to check the 
progress made by F. 

With the child S, your method will 
be different. Show him that you are 
delighted that he has spelled four 
words of the ten correctly; ask him to 
make a neat copy of those four words 
in a notebook. Express pleasure in 


his success. Let him feel that it is a 
great satisfaction to have four per- 
fect words for a beginning. The fol- 
lowing day, instead of assigning him 
the usual task, ask him to master only 
four words, explaining that you know 
he can do that much. Build in him 
the expectancy of spelling all the 
words of the assignment and make 
clear that you are interested only in 
the words that he can finish success- 
fully. 

The second day his grade will prob- 
ably be 100 per cent, perhaps the 
only perfect score in spelling he has 
made for years. Express again your 
pride in his achievement and suggest 
that he take his paper home. Day 
after day his assignment will be four 
words, usually with a perfect score. 

Since others in the class will also 
have individual assignments, he need 
not know that his achievement is not 
really equal to theirs. If you think 
that he may know this, explain that 
some people work faster and others 
are slower but more careful. He is 
one of the careful ones. 

Let him know that you consider it 
a feat to conquer four words. Ex- 
amine his notebook occasionally as if 
it were one of your deepest interests. 
When he has the habit of spelling 
four words correctly every day, add 
one or two until you know how much 
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he is really capable of doing. It is 
essential, however, that he never fail. 
You may find to your surprise, before 
the year is out, that he has become 
a fair or even an excellent speller. Or 
you may prove that he is really in- 
capable of mastering the same number 
of words that the other children learn 
with slight effort. 

The important thing is not the 
number of words but the habit of suc- 
cess, for this will give him the proper 
motivation and the positive attitudes 
more essential to his well-being than 
the ability to spell. The chances are, 
however, that his improvement in the 
task itself will be marked. 

In the meantime, keep an eye on 
the unfortunate little person, F. At 
the end of the year, check on the dif- 
ferences between the two. The ex- 
periment may seem a trifle cruel to F ; 
but when one considers that millions 
of children in our schools are being 
treated as though they were delin- 
quents because they are unable to 
perform in an average manner, one 
may forgive the suggestion that an- 
other little victim proves again what 
everyone knows — Nothing succeeds 
like success, and if at first one does 
succeed, he will try again. Success, 
even in a small scale, will stimulate 
children to their best efforts. Even 
one correct word in a list of twenty 
may serve as a starting point. 

James, who had missed much of 
the foundation work, could never win 
approval in his class. Though he 
could not perform so well as others, 
he soon learned to win attention and 
to claim distinction in the spelling 
class by missing every word. If he 
could not be good, he could be ex- 
tremely bad and make the children 
laugh. 

But the new teacher played a trick 
on him. Having been warned about 
James, she watched for the opportu- 
nity which came one day when the 
spelling list included the word across. 
James, believing the word to have 
two c’s, deliberately put in only one 
and was the only member of the class 
who spelled the word correctly. The 
teacher capitalized on his accidental 
success in such a skilful manner that 
he began to feel, in spite of himself, 
the satisfaction of doing well. It was 
the first time in years that he had felt 
such satisfaction, and the teacher took 
care that it should not be his last: 
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she gave him individual aid and en- 
couragement until he could regularly 
join the class with credit. 

Do not underestimate the achieve- 
ment of this teacher. That James 
learned to spell and to work with the 
other children successfully is good, 
but that he was turned from his anti- 
social tendencies is better. It may 
well mean, also, that James will be- 
come a self-respecting member of so- 
ciety instead of a social problem, for 
the boy who gains attention through 
deliberate nonconformity may easily 
become the man who seeks egotistical 
satisfaction through the headlines as 
a malefactor. 

If only those who are responsible 
for the training of the young could 
keep always before them the ambition 
to develop wholesome personalities 
rather than competitive skills, a good 
many prisons could become museums. 

“Margaret, your writing has im- 
proved. Today I can tell the dif- 
ference between your a and 0. Your 
h is very clear and straight, too. If 
you continue to improve, the class 
will have to elect you secretary.” 

The child whose penmanship has 
been notoriously illegible is thus given 
encouragement. The teacher, waiting 
for a chance to praise her, uses the 
first which arrives. 

Other teachers, noticing Margaret’s 
writing, said, “Margaret, a fine, big 
girl like you should be ashamed of 
such writing. You must be more 





careful or I shall put you back in the 
baby class.” 

Margaret has been chided and 
nagged until she knows that she is a 
failure at writing and believes that 
she always will be. 

It is a pity that so much energy 
needs to go into rebuilding traits that 
might have been preserved in the first 
place. How much better if our chil- 
dren were never allowed to develop 
harmful defense attitudes. Give a 
child no reason for lying and he will 
establish the habit of truthfulness; 
assign him tasks at which he will suc- 
ceed and he will not resort to cheat- 
ing. Allow him to keep his belief in 
himself, and he will not develop 
boastfulness and conceit. The process 
of rebuilding is expensive and not al- 
ways entirely successful. 

In their dealing with children, 
school directors and teachers fre- 
quently ignore a principle that under- 
lies the most elementary rules for suc- 
cessful social intercourse. They would 
hesitate to point out inadequacies in 
their closest friends day after day, 
yet they often appear strangely tri- 
umphant over the mistakes of their 
pupils and seem to enjoy proving that 
they have fallen short. This method 
has never accomplished the end that 
education purports to accomplish. 
Children do not build positive char- 
acter on a conviction of inadequacy. 
Character building must concern it- 
self with casting out fears. 





School Units Studied 


ARLY findings of the local school 
E units study carried on during the 
last few months in ten states under 
the direction of the Office of Educa- 
tion, with the cooperation of state 
departments of education, have been 
announced by John W. Studebaker. 

This survey has been conducted in 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, North Carolina, Ok- 
lahoma, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Ten- 
nessee. 

More than fifty different kinds of 
existing school administrative units 
have been reported by the ten states. 
In one state alone there are approxi- 
mately 12,000 school administrative 


in Ten States 


units. Another state reports only 167. 
The diversity of administration of 
schools in the several states is re- 
vealed also by the fact that one state 
reports 80 per cent of all its school 
districts enrolling more than 500 
pupils. Another discloses that it has 
500 pupil enrollments in only 2 per 
cent of its school districts. 

One of the ten states employs five 
teachers or fewer in 30 per cent of 
its school administrative units, while 
another state has five teachers or 
fewer in 90 per cent of its school dis- 
tricts. From 50 to 75 per cent of the 
schools in five of the ten states co- 
operating have only one teacher. 
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Consider the Little Fellow 


PPROXIMATELY 12,000 or 
A 13,000, or about one-half of 
all secondary schools in this 
country are so small that they have 
from but one to three teachers and 
100 or fewer pupils. The buildings 
are frequently poor, the equipment is 
inadequate and much used, the library 
and supplementary teaching materials 
are often nonexistent, and the teachers 
are frequently inexperienced, poorly 
trained and greatly underpaid. To 
make unfavorable situations - still 
worse, tenure is often insecure and 
available living conditions are unsat- 
isfactory. 

Despite all of these untoward cir- 
cumstances there is developing in 
these schools, now that the depression 
is beginning to pass, a still more un- 
favorable situation, namely, the ex- 
odus of many of their best teachers 
to the larger high schools so late in 
the summer that it is nearly impos- 
sible to obtain even fairly satisfactory 
substitutes. 


Late Budgets Cause Poaching 


During the depression it became 
necessary in practically all schools to 
make curtailments in expenditures. 
One means of economy was refusal 
to fill vacancies. As times get better, 
additional teachers are being em- 
ployed. This in itself is encouraging. 

The thing that is discouraging is 
the fact that budgets are not com- 
pletely sufficient early in the spring 
so that teachers may be secured in a 
regular, orderly manner. Finally, 
when the school administrator is as- 
sured that new teachers are possible, 
contact is made with placement bu- 
reaus and teachers’ agencies. Names 
of many prospective teachers and 
others already employed are thus ob- 
tained. The best of the group are 
selected even though already under 
contract. 

Other vacancies are thus created, 
always in the smaller schools, and 
these administrators in turn must 
begin hurrying around to obtain 
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teachers to fill the gaps. Altogether 
too many village superintendents 
have had the joy taken out of an 
otherwise pleasant summer by re- 
ceiving at a late date resignations 
from some of their best teachers, the 
very ones they did not want to lose. 

In the large high school in which 
the teacher usually teaches in one 
subject-matter field, a vacancy is not 
so difficult to fill. In the smaller 
school the teacher will have two or 
three fields and sometimes even four 
or five. This condition makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to locate qualified 
teachers. 

Frequently the superintendent must 
face such questions as: How satisfac- 
tory for the present year will it be 
to employ a teacher to handle three 
classes in English, one in chemistry, 
one in history and one in Latin, even 
though the teacher majored in sci- 
ence and has had only eight semester 
hours of work in English, one course 
in economics (social studies) and two 
years of Latin in a small high school 
several years ago? This may be the 
only teacher he can discover available 
for that community after writing 
many letters and traveling many 
miles. 


Heartaches Begin 


If anyone who reads this has not 
experienced heartaches and trying 
times such as those mentioned, his 
eyes may be opened a bit by reading 
the following letter received in De- 
cember, 1936, from a capable Michi- 
gan schoolman who has had a good 
many years’ experience as a superin- 
tendent in small school districts. 

“Our principal, Mr. A——, who 
had been with us one year and who 
was making good, resigned just three 
days before school started. We had 
difficulty in locating a man to fill the 
position since he would have to teach 
three subjects. After school had been 
going for a week we secured an ex- 


cellent man in the person of Mr. 
B—. He taught for one week and 
then quit to accept a position in one 
of the larger, better high schools of 
the state for which the teachers’ 
agency had recommended him. I be- 
lieve I contacted every teacher train- 
ing and employment agency in the 
state, but there wasn’t a man avail- 
able. In my frantic search for a man 
I talked with Mr. E who was a 
candidate for this position a year ago. 
He was under contract but secured 
his release.” 

Colleges of good repute have for 
many years had a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment that the open season is at an 
end when the college year closes. 
After that it is understood that any 
college administrator who finds him- 
self in need of the services of a mem- 
ber of another college staff will give 
no indication to the man concerned 
until consultation with the adminis- 
trative head. When the college dean 
or president is consulted, the faculty 
man is not apprised of the vacancy 
if intimation is given that staff dis- 
turbance so late in the year would 
bring considerable inconvenience. 

In the long run this policy has 
worked definitely to the benefit of 
both faculty members and the in- 
stitutions. If some such agreement 
as this could be reached among ad- 
ministrators of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, it would result in im- 
provement for the entire profession. 





Superintendent's Summer Complaint 


The following letter from an ad- 
ministrator in a system employing 
seven teachers in grades from kinder- 
garten to the twelfth is worth a second 
reading: 

“Three of my teachers secured bet- 
ter positions during the year and one 
resigned at the end of the year to 
get married. I wrote several college 
placement bureaus and _ teachers’ 
agencies and finally hired four good 
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teachers. I was glad to have all posi- 
tions filled before leaving for summer 
school at the university. 

“The first week of summer school 
I received a resignation and the next 
week three more resignations. All 
four new teachers said they had se- 
cured better positions. During the 
rest of the summer I spent a great 
many hours in correspondence with 
my board of education and in inter- 
viewing teachers, and finally had all 
positions filled by the middle of 
August. I took a week of vacation 
with my family, returned to my 
school the first of September and 
again found that two resignations 
had been sent in. Before school 
opened all four of those teachers em- 
ployed during the summer had found 
better positions and all had sent in 
resignations even though all had 
signed contracts and it was just time 
for school to open. 

“We are so far from the center of 
affairs that it is difficult to locate and 
interview teachers. I traveled hun- 
dreds of miles the first week of school 
hunting new teachers, and that at a 
time when I should have been here 
getting the school under way. We 
have all vacancies filled now but 
some of the subjects will have to be 
taught by teachers who are not well 
prepared for the work. If the bigger 
schools and teachers’ agencies would 
only leave us alone after our school 
closes in June, we would be able to 
have a good school. Can’t you do 
something to help us?” 

At least one other phase of the sit- 
uation should be noted. The diffi- 
culty does not arise merely from the 
thoughtlessness of school administra- 
tors who are wont to consider the 
smaller schools as their special happy 
hunting grounds at any and all sea- 
sons of the year. The teachers are 
frequently at fault. In a good many 
instances teachers engage in business 
at the close of school. By late 
summer they discover, particularly 
these days, that business is more 
profitable than teaching. Just before 
schools open, they send their resigna- 
tions to the superintendent. Some- 
times young women teachers consum- 
mate long-delayed marriages in June 
and July. They expect to continue 
teaching for a year or two under their 
maiden names, as hundreds of them 
are doing constantly and will continue 
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to do so as long as boards of educa- 
tion are so short-sighted as to oppose 
married women in the schools. Her 
husband’s business becomes better 
during the summer and the new wife 
decides to resign from teaching. 
Salary enters also. Teachers some- 
times show less concern for the edu- 
cational welfare of pupils than for 
even a slight pecuniary advancement. 
It is surprising to learn that teachers 
are willing late in the summer to ac- 
cept new positions even when the sal- 
ary increase is but $2 or $3 a month. 
In a country in which there are 
127,000 school districts it is not easy 
at best to provide for genuine educa- 
tional progress in a large number of 
these. When the handicaps under 


which schools are forced to work are 
further multiplied by personal selfish- 
ness and lack of consideration for the 
welfare of boys and girls, the teaching 
becomes all the more inefficient. 

One of the immediate and great 
needs of the profession, and one that 
school administrators and _ teachers 
themselves can provide, is the devel- 
opment of a fine consideration for the 
pupils in smaller schools that will 
make it impossible for the “big” ad- 
ministrators to follow their unsports- 
manlike policies when hunting for 
teachers late in the summer, and a 
consideration that will also bring 
sharply to the teacher an inner feel- 
ing of disloyalty when tempted to 
jump her contract late in the season. 





Experiment in Honor Study Halls 


ARRISON HiGH ScHOoOoL, Harrison, 

N. Y., for the last three years 

has been experimenting with honor 

study halls as one of the means of 

developing _ self-responsibility, _ self- 

discipline and self-initiative in pu- 

pils. An honor study hall is a place 

in which pupils assemble for study 

purposes and are supervised by a fel- 
low pupil instead of a teacher. 

Starting with one in 1934, Harri- 
son this year has six honor study 
halls. Since the high school enroll- 
ment consists of 390 pupils, one-third 
of the student body is getting valu- 
able training in disciplining them- 
selves. Being a member of honor 
study hall is considered one of the 
signal achievements of the school, and 
as a result there is a definite desire 
on the part of pupils to be accepted 
as a member of one of these study 
groups. Enrollment in honor study 
halls varies from a minimum of eight- 
een pupils to a maximum of 26. 

The success of our honor study 
halls is demonstrated by the fact 
that only four persons have been 
dropped from these study groups in 
the three years of their existence for 
violating the agreement they volun- 
tarily signed. A pupil who desires to 
become a member applies to the 
student council for an application 
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blank, on which are stated certain 
conditions with which he must com- 
ply if he is accepted. These condi- 
tions are as follows: 

1. Membership in an honor study 
hall is entirely voluntary on my part; 
I may ask to be returned to a regu- 
larly supervised study hall at any 
time. This request must be made to 
the student council. 

2. Membership in an honor study 
hall requires from me respect for and 
observance of the following rules and 
regulations: (a) individual work, (b) 
no conversation, (c) movement about 
the room only as is necessary and 
then quietly, and (d) cooperation 
with any student council member in 
taking attendance, giving pass slips, 
etc. 

When a pupil has been a member 
in good standing for one semester in 
an honor study hall that fact is 
placed on his permanent record card. 
Failure to comply with the foregoing 
requirements makes him liable to dis- 
missal from an honor study hall. 
Such dismissal is regarded as a dis- 
ciplinary offense, and a record of the 
fact becomes a part of his permanent 
record. 

By agreement, honor study hall 
may be discontinued at any time by 
the principal. 
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uperintendents’ Salaries 





By FRANK W. HUBBARD 


HE eighth biennial survey of sal- 
aries paid to city school em- 





























ployees has been completed by 
the N. E. A. Research Division.t A TasLe [—TReNDs IN SaLaries oF City SUPERINTENDENTS, 1930-31 To 1936-37 
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city school systems, cooperated in the a | Median Salary Paid in Per Cent of Change 
7 oe . F Uy owe — 
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plete report covers janitors, nurses 
and similar employees as well as the 
various professional positions. This 
article is concerned only with the sal- Salaries of city superintendents are coming up, but they are still a 
aries paid to superintendents of long way from their 1930-31 peak. Only 1.5 per cent get $10,000 


schools. 
For city school systems as a group, 
salaries reached their highest in 


or more. Approximately 18.5 per cent receive less than $3,000. 
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Safety Made Scientific 


By JOHN P. SULLIVAN 


NE of the greatest losses of 
child life in this country is 
caused by accidents. There 

was a total of 7,721 pedestrian acci- 
dents in Boston from January, 1932 
to January, 1936. Of this number 
20 per cent were among children un- 
der five years of age, and 35 per cent 
were children ranging from five to 
fourteen years. 

The greatest number of accidents 
occurred between intersections, a 
total of 4,332, of which 61 per cent 
were among children under fourteen 
years of age. At intersections there 
were 3,389 accidents of which 42 per 
cent involved children under fourteen 
years of age. This fact emphasized 
the necessity for continuing our safety 
instructions on crossing the street at 
intersections only. 

Another four-year study pertained 
to the actions of children resulting in 
death. It was found that during the 
same period 147 children were killed; 
48 per cent in crossing the street, 18 
per cent in stepping or running from 
the curb, 13 per cent in playing in the 
street, 13 per cent in running from 
behind parked cars and 8 per cent in 
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These charts tell their own stories of pupil accidents and deaths. 


riding sleds, scooters and_ bicycles. 
Most of these accidents could have 
been prevented. No stronger point 
could be offered for the necessity of 
instructing children in safety. 

A pupil accident study was made, 
dealing only with accidents within the 
school building, on the grounds, and 
to and from school. This study was 
made from 2,452 individual reports 
submitted by the principals of the 
schools in which the accidents took 
place. All pupil accident reports for 
the school months from 1928 to 1936, 
inclusive, were analyzed. 

A study of the time of occurrence 
of the 2,452 pupil accidents revealed 
that accidents occur most frequently 
during the periods of the day when 
pupils are coming to and from school, 
and during the recess periods. 

Some 1,151 accidents occurred in 
school buildings. Of this number 46 
per cent took place in classrooms and 
26 per cent happened on stairs and 
in the corridors. The remaining ac- 
cidents are listed as occurring in other 
parts of the school building such as 
the gymnasium, cafeteria, dressing 
rooms, shower rooms and_ lockers. 
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During the past year the Boston 
public schools have been con- 
ducting a safety education re- 
search survey, with the assist- 
ance of government funds. 


Accidents occurring on_ school 
grounds resulted in injuries to 859 
pupils. The elementary pupils pre- 
sented the greatest problem with 75 
per cent of accidents involving pupils 
from the first grade to and including 
the sixth grade. 

Boys were involved in 56 per cent 
of the total number of accidents and 
girls in 44 per cent of the total. The 
most dangerous age group for boys 
was from six to twelve years. 

The most dangerous age range for 
girls was from fourteen to sixteen 
years. This age group accounted for 
26 per cent of the total number of ac- 
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Gutomobile fatalities in Boston 
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cidents to girls. Stumbling on the 
iron door mats, tripping on staircases 
and slipping in the corridors may be 
directly attributed to the high heels 
worn by girls. 

The place of danger occurrence for 
girls was within the school building; 
for boys it was on the school grounds. 
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An intensive survey was made of 
all accidents in the manual arts and 
household science classes. A total of 
974 boys and girls have been involved 
in school shop accidents during the 
last eight years. During these years 
there has been an average of only one 
accident daily throughout all the 


It's fun to have a visit from the police department's Safety Education Car and a drill in crossing the street. 
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varied school shop activities in the 
Boston public schools. Since there has 
been an average daily attendance of 
some 30,000 pupils participating in 
some type of shop activity this would 
mean that the average of one shop ac- 
cident daily is less than .01 per cent 
of the number of pupils. 

The school shop hazards have not 
been minimized, however, because of 
the grand total of all accidents hap- 
pening to pupils during the school day 
for the last eight school years, ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of them oc- 
curred in the school shops. The fact 
that the school shop proved the most 
prominent danger place within the 
school building emphasized the need 
for increasing attention to shop safety. 


Danger Spots in Shops 


In the woodworking shops the care- 
less use of chisels and knives was re- 
sponsible for almost half of the ac- 
cidents and of the saws for almost 
one-fourth. The most dangerous tools 
to handle in machine shops proved to 
be the lathe, drill, grindstone and 
milling machine, in that order. 

The sewing machine needle was re- 
sponsible for 56 per cent of all the 
sewing class accidents, while 22 per 
cent resulted from the use of the 
sewing needle. In the sheet metal shops 
shears and machinery caused the most 
accidents while in the electrical shop 
accidents were caused from the use 
of knives, screw drivers and hack 
saws. In the printing shops the foot 
power press accounted for 21 per cent 
of the accidents, the power press in- 
volved 15 per cent and the proof press 
7 per cent. 

The gas oven was involved in 19 
per cent of the accidents in the cook- 
ing room and 15 per cent of the in- 
juries were attributed to the use of 
knives. In the automobile mechanic 
shops the majority of accidents in- 
volved motors and the use of the 
grinder and the hammer. In the 
blacksmith shop the use of tongs 
caused 42 per cent of the accidents; 
the anvil and hammer were each re- 
sponsible for 13 per cent. 

Approximately 83 per cent of the 
total number of shop accidents hap- 
pened to boys whereas but 17 per 
cent involved girls, a 5 to 1 ratio. 

To assist us in supplementing the 
present program of safety in Boston, 
a questionnaire was sent to the super- 
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intendents in representative cities in 
each of the forty-eight states. The 
questionnaire consisted of eighteen 
queries in regard to safety education 
in the school systems of that city. By 
means of this survey we hoped to 
bring out any omissions in our own 
program, to learn the best in policies 
and organizations from other cities 
and to determine the extent to which 
certain experimental procedures were 
being used elsewhere. 

Two other important studies were 
made. One was a study of the haz- 
ardous area in those school districts 
in which traffic was heavy and in 
which hazardous conditions existed 
for school children while en route to 
and from school. Photographs were 
taken of these dismissals so that a 
study of the actions of the children 
could be made. 

A map of the City of Boston by 
districts was used in the accident fre- 
quency study. On this map were 
spotted the pedestrian injuries and 
fatalities to minors. All accident 
records were studied, as to the cause, 
the time and place of occurrence, the 
age and sex. 

A copy of the hazardous area and 
the accident frequency study by in- 
dividual school districts was sent to 
the principals of each school in the 
city, along with other material com- 
piled by the research department. 


Safety Program Pays 


A study of automobile fatalities in 
Boston from 1915 to 1936 was most 
interesting and valuable. From 1915 
to 1924 there was a steady rise in 
fatal accidents to both minors and 
adults. In 1924 safety education was 
instituted in the program of the Bos- 
ton public schools. From this date 
to 1936 a decrease of 59 per cent is 
noticed in fatalities to children. How- 
ever, there has been a 60 per cent 1n- 
crease in accidents to adults since 
1924. These decreases in minor 
fatalities indicate that safety educa- 
tion in a school system pays human 
dividends. 

From the foregoing studies the 
school department was able to make 
recommendations to the various city 
departments for the welfare of the 
pupils. 

On Dec. 31, 1936, the traffic com- 
mission of the city of Boston had in- 
stalled more than 80 per cent of the 


school crosswalks suggested by the 
survey staff, amounting to some 580 
installations in addition to many 
school zone signs and lights. 

The cooperation of the street and 
building department made _ possible 
many repairs in streets adjacent to 
schools. At our suggestion excava- 
tions from razed buildings in the 
vicinity of school buildings have been 
filled in. 

The railroad companies in the city 
have repaired fences on their property 
thus preventing the crossing of tracks, 
which was a danger problem in cer- 
tain sections. 


Police Car Is Big Aid 


The Boston police department has 
extended its full cooperation. One of 
the outstanding contributions to safe- 
ty is the police supervision of school 
areas and the police Safety Educa- 
tion Car for use in giving lectures to 
the school children. The car is 
equipped with a loud-speaker and op- 
erated by two officers especially qual- 
ified for this work. 

This car is sent to each school dis- 
trict where a demonstration and lec- 
ture are conducted on the school 
grounds. The demonstration empha- 
sizes where and how to cross the 
street. The intersection is made by 
the pupils forming the street corners. 
The police officer stands in the center 
of this intersection directing imag- 
inary traffic, and at the signal of the 
officer the pupils cross the street. 
This form of instruction has received 
great praise from the leading edu- 
cators of this city. 

By this research work we have 
started the scientific basis for a more 
complete safety program to supple- 
ment the already existing informal 
program. 

Although this project has been op- 
erating less than a year, it is remark- 
able to find that the school system 
has already benefited and that a 
twelve-month survey of 1936 com- 
pared with a twelve-month survey of 
1935 reveals a decided decrease in 
fatalities to children between the ages 
of five and fourteen years. In 1935 
there were sixteen fatalities in this 
age group. In 1936 this record was 
reduced to twelve. This reduction in 
fatalities to school children and the 
saving in human life amply justify 
the work of this safety survey. 
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What's a School Building? 


American Courts Define It Liberally 


HE power to erect or otherwise 
T cut buildings necessary for 

school purposes would neces- 
sarily be an implied part of the au- 
thority of boards of education, even 
if it were not expressly mentioned in 
the statutes. Since, however, the bor- 
rowing power of local taxing author- 
ities is carefully circumscribed and 
strictly construed, the statutes in- 
variably authorize the board to issue 
bonds for the construction of school 
buildings under prescribed conditions. 
This circumstance has given rise to 
some interesting and significant judi- 
cial decisions defining what is meant 
by “school buildings.” 

The most recent of these cases 
comes from Arkansas, where a dis- 
gruntled taxpayer sought to enjoin a 
board of education from borrowing to 
build and equip a structure which 
would be largely devoted to gymna- 
sium purposes but which would also 
contain rooms for ‘nstruction in home 
economics and vocational agriculture. 

The supreme court of the state had 
no difficulty in disposing of the issue 
in favor of the board. Although the 
section that specifically authorizes 
borrowing contains no elaboration 
beyond the mere phrase “school 
buildings,” the section that immedi- 
ately precedes it (relating to the 
power of eminent domain) expressly 
defines the use of real property for 
school purposes in the following lan- 
guage: “such school purposes shall 
include a site for a schoolhouse, nec- 
essary playgrounds and athletic fields, 
stadiums, libraries and other neces- 
sary uses incidental to the mainte- 
nance of schools and the welfare of 
teachers and pupils.” 


Decision in Arkansas 


Says the court: “We think this 
language confers specific power and 
authority on school districts to con- 
struct buildings such as the one in- 
volved in this litigation.’” 

The opinion cites a famous leading 
case of ten years ago from the state 





1Yound v. Linwood School District No. 17, 
(Ark.) 97 S.W. (2d) (1986). 
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of Arizona, where it was held that an 
athletic stadium for the use of the 
Phoenix Union High School was a 
“schoolhouse” within the meaning of 
the statute authorizing bond issues 
for buildings. 

The opinion of the Arizona court 
deserves to be recorded as a classic in 
this particular sector of the inter- 
pretation of the legal basis of modern 
American education. It tersely de- 
fines a “schoolhouse” as ‘“‘any build- 
ing which is appropriated for a use 
prescribed or permitted by law to the 
public schools,’ and then proceeds 
with an interesting commentary upon 
the expansion of the function of pub- 
lic education. 


A Stadium? Yes! 


“While the purpose of the public 
school and its justification for exist- 
ence is always the same, like all other 
human institutions, it changes from 
time to time in the methods by which 
that purpose may be carried out... . 
When 80 to 90 per cent of our popu- 
lation was composed of farmers, it 
was universally thought the growing 
generation found an abundance and a 
superabundance of physical training 
in the manifold duties of the home. 

“But, with our modern industrial 
civilization, a great change has come 
over the land. At present over half 
our population is urban, with little 
or no chance for physical training for 
children in the home and, with the 
increase of human knowledge we are 
beginning to realize that the work of 
the farm and home even in the rural 
districts does not generally give a 
complete or properly rounded physi- 
cal development. For this reason 
the new generation of educators has 
added to the mental education, which 
was all that was given by the public 
schools of the past, the proper train- 
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ing of the body, and a gymnasium is 
now accepted to be as properly a 
schoolhouse as is the chemical labora- 
tory or the study hall. 

“Not only is this true, but the pub- 
lic is realizing that, even on the 
mental side, the field is broadening, 
and, whereas fifty years ago such a 
thing as an auditorium with a stage 
was practically unheard of in connec- 
tion with the public school, now, even’ 
the rural school of three or four rooms 
is not considered to be properly 
equipped without such a structure, 
either separate or in combination with 
the ordinary lecture room.” 

The editors of American Law Re- 
ports, in the preparation of an an- 
notation for this outstanding decision, 
have found numerous cases in other 
states placing a liberal definition upon 
what constitutes school buildings and 
equipment. Playground apparatus, 
athletic equipment and even motor 
vehicles for the transportation of pu- 
pils have on occasion been held to 
come within the meaning of “school 
furniture.” The erection and main- 
tenance of a transmission line for 
electricity to provide light for a school 
building were once held to be within 
the authority of the school board. 


Gymnasiums, Even in Vermont 


Even in_ rock-ribbed Vermont, 
where it may safely be presumed that 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ hard- 
earned money is as closely guarded 
as anywhere in the United States, the 
supreme court long ago held that a 
board of local school commissioners 
could not be restrained from con- 
structing a separate building as a 
gymnasium for use by the pupils at- 
tending a new junior high school 
building. “It is clear,” said the court, 





2 Alexander v. Phillips et al., 31 Ariz. 503, 
254 P. 1056, 52 A.L.R. 244 (1927). 








“that they had authority to establish 
a course in physical culture, and to 
provide suitable accommodations 
therefor in a building constructed for 
that purpose.””* 

It is possible to find certain older 
decisions, far back into the nineteenth 
century, defining the functions of 
public schools and the authorities of 
school boards somewhat more nar- 
rowly than do the decisions just 
quoted; but there is little point now 
in the opinions of judges long in their 
graves, interpreting statutes that 
have long since been amended and 
expanded almost out of all resem- 
blance to their original form. The 
weight of any such ancient precedents 
is practically nil, because school law 
is so largely a matter of statute that 
the legislatures vie with the courts in 
keeping it abreast of the times. 

This is not to say, however, that 
the courts do not on occasion con- 
tribute a great deal to its development 
by means of enlightened interpreta- 
tions of the statutes. The cases here 
discussed are themselves evidence of 
the contributions of the courts to the 
advancement of public education. 
They disclose that some judges are 
able to see the social progress which 
takes place around them, and dis- 
posed to give it wise guidance within 
the bounds of their judicial authority. 
What more _ powerful argument 
against a hidebound conception of 
the public school could be made than 
the eloquent statement of the Arizona 
judge quoted earlier in this article? 

In the field of higher education it 
has always been recognized that sep- 
arate structures for libraries, labora- 
tories, athletic plants, dormitories, 
dining halls and social centers for the 
academic community are well within 
the bounds of a proper definition of 
educational purposes. The same is 
true of heat, light and power plants, 
agricultural land used for experimen- 
tal or demonstration purposes, and 
the barns, stables and other struc- 
tures used in connection therewith, as 
well as agricultural machinery and 
other types of farm equipment. 

The manner in which modern courts 
are inclined to construe statutes re- 
lating to these matters is illustrated 
by a recent decision of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals. An act of 1934 





’ Burlington ex rel School Commissioners v. 
Burlington, 98 Vt. 388, 127 Atl. 892 (1925). 
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authorized the state educational insti- 
tutions to issue bonds for the erection 
of buildings and necessary appur- 
tenances. Under this authorization 
the Morehead State Teachers College 
planned to construct a plant for the 
combined purpose of providing water, 
heat, light and power, with a water 
line extending a considerable distance 
to a neighboring creek. An opponent 
of the plan sought to have it declared 
beyond the scope of the statutory au- 
thorization, contending — especially 
that the water line could not properly 
be defined as a college building or 
appurtenance. The court dismissed 
the suit, and held that the statute 
was meant to authorize the financing 
not only of the buildings, but of 
equipment and all modern conveni- 
ences contributing to the health, 
safety and convenience of their occu- 
pants.* 

The foregoing pronouncement of 
the Kentucky court is a good defini- 
tion of the legislative intent, as well 
as an expression of sound public 
policy. Earlier evidence of the be- 
neficent part played by liberal inter- 
pretations of the statutes in the de- 
velopment of modern public schools 





*Clay v. Board of Regents of Morehead State 
Teachers College, 222 Ky. 846, 75 S.W. (2d) 
550 (1934). 





is afforded by New Jersey and Illinois 
cases involving the construction of 
separate heating plants and of play- 
grounds not adjacent to any school 
building. 

The New Jersey court said: “We 
think the central heating plant is to 
be regarded as a part of the school 
buildings. It is to be applied to the 
use to which the schoolhouses are de- 
voted . . . and there is annexation to 
the houses by pipes which will convey 
the hot air from the plant itself to 
the separate buildings.”° 

After pointing out that the statute 
did not require all school grounds to 
be contiguous to schoolhouse sites, the 
Illinois court continued: “The statute 
necessarily gives a board of education 
large discretion in the selection of 
school grounds, and where there are 
a number of schools in a school dis- 
trict it is clearly evident that the 
grounds not connected with any of 
the school sites might be used as play- 
grounds for the pupils of a number of 
schools, and would serve the necessity 
of such schools equally well, or bet- 
ter, than if contiguous to any one site, 
and at very much less cost.’”® 





5 Scola v. Board of Education, 77 N.J.L. 73, 
71 Atl. 299 (1908). 

® Reiger v. Board of Education of Springfield 
School District No. 186, 287 Ill. 590, 122 N. E. 
838 (1919). 





Let's Graduate Skilled Drivers 


T Is the inescapable responsibility of 

the secondary schools to teach boys 
and girls automobile safety since 
within two years after graduation 65 
per cent of them will spend on the 
average of one hour a day behind 
the wheel of an automobile. They 
must be imbued with knowledge, 
must practice habits and build up at- 
titudes that will make them safe 
drivers. 

For this purpose the ideal of the 
“Skilled Driver” was set up and de- 
fined in terms that would be mean- 


ingful to boys and girls. With a 
teacher as director, a twelve-unit 
course was outlined in Bergen 


County, New Jersey, for each school. 
Each unit was taught by a local man 
who was an expert in that field. In 


By JAMES B. THOMPSON 


1935, courses were started in five 
schools with a registration of 255 
pupils. The number increased to 26 
schools in 1936 with an enrollment 
of 4,556. At the end of the season 
road driving instructions were given 
to 211 pupils in seventeen high 
schools. 

My conclusions are that we should 
have a compulsory half-year course 
in safe driving as part of the physical 
education and health program in 
either the eleventh or twelfth grade 
of every secondary school in the 
United States. Eventually, no driv- 
er’s license should be issued to any 
individual unless he can show a cer- 
tificate of successful completion of 
such a course either in public school 
or in some other institution. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 











A\n M.D. and More 


Is the Present Day School Physician 


HE rapid development of health 
‘T peers in the public schools 

and colleges of the United States 
and Canada has created widespread 
concern among members of the med- 
ical and educational professions. The 
interest of the medical profession is 
clearly manifest by the fact that at 
present problems of school health 
engage the attention of approxi- 
mately 2,000 health officers and 
school physicians. Yet of this num- 
ber investigation reveals few as pos- 
sessing the requisite amount of 
training necessary for work in an 
educational institution. 

In the forty-one years that health 
officials in the United States and 
Canada have been professionally con- 
cerned with school health problems 
little has been done to prepare them 
for this field of public service. As a 
general rule anyone with a medical 
training and a liking for children was 
thought sufficiently well qualified to 
carry out the duties of a school phy- 
sician. Thomas D. Wood, in 1912, 
was perhaps the first to call attention 
to the discrepancy of this belief. In 
an address delivered before the sixth 
congress of the American School Hy- 
giene Association, he said: “Phy- 
sicians require for this field of educa- 
tional hygiene not only medical train- 
ing and skill, but an understanding 
of educational principles and meth- 
ods.” 


Medical Duties Numerous 


Originally the school physician, or 
medical inspector as he is often des- 
ignated, was interested primarily in 
problems of contagion. As the situa- 
tion unfolded itself to him, however, 
inspection for the presence of phys- 
ical defects was deemed of sufficient 
importance to justify his attention. 
In turn problems of school sanitation, 
ventilation, lighting, exercise, rest, 
fatigue, posture, immunization 
against disease, abnormal behavior 
and many others have been added to 
his responsibilities in the schools. 

With the growth of the mental 
hygiene movement, the educator 
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again turned to the physician for as- 
sistance; more recently the school 
physician has been invited to take an 
active part in the health education 
programs in the public schools and 
colleges. In order to become pro- 
ficient in these many forms of service 
it has been apparent for some time 
that additional training of school 
physicians was an urgent necessity. 

Believing that a thorough investi- 
gation of the activities, interests and 
training of the school physician and 
medical inspector was in order, a 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion of School Physicians took steps 
to secure answers to the following 
questions: 


Finding the Answers 


1. What opinions do leaders in 
school health work hold as to the 
training necessary for the school 
physician and school medical inspec- 
tor? 

2. What educational facilities are 
available for their training? 

3. What are the present activities 
and interests of school physicians and 
school medical inspectors? 

4. What is the training of school 
physicians and school medical inspec- 
tors now in service? 

5. What duties and training should 
the school physician have? 

Action taken by the committee to 
secure answers to these questions was 
briefly as follows: (1) a study of the 
literature relative to expressed opin- 
ions of leaders in the field of school 
health concerning the training of the 
school physician and school medical 
inspector; (2) correspondence with 
physicians and educators whose opin- 
ion would be of value in shaping the 
nature of the investigation; (3) a 
study of the educational institutions 
in the United States and Canada that 


offer courses suitable for training the 
school physician, and (4) a question- 
naire study of present interests and 
activities of school physicians and 
school medical inspectors, future in- 
terests and activities of school phy- 
sicians and the training of the school 
physician and school medical inspec- 
tor. 

In connection with the last proj- 
ect a total of 394 questionnaires were 
sent to health officers, school phy- 
sicians and educators in the United 
States and 11 questionnaires to school 
medical officers and educators in Can- 
ada, making a total of 405 in all. 
Those selected were judged by the 
committee as best fitted to assist in 
the solution of the problem. 

A total of 228, or 31 per cent, 
made a reply. The opinions of phy- 
sicians and educators from thirty 
states in the United States and two 
provinces in Canada are incorporated 
in the findings. 

A survey of the literature revealed 
an increasing amount of evidence fa- 
voring special training and require- 
ments for the school physicians and 
school medical inspector. 


Differ as to Type of Extra Training 


For the most part correspondents 
were inclined to favor additional 
training for the school physician 
other than that received in the med- 
ical school. Differences of opinion 
existed for the most part only as to 
the extent of the training necessary. 
Some also voiced the objection that 
present salaries paid school phy- 
sicians did not permit the expense of 
additional training. 

Columbia University was found to 
be the only university offering a 
course of instruction specifically ar- 
ranged for the training of the school 
physician. A survey of subjects of- 
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grams 

School Medical Problems 
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fered at the various institutions re- 
vealed that the majority offer courses 
in public health and education; four 
offer courses in school hygiene and 
health education. With one exception 
the directors of public health of all 
schools of public health consulted ex- 
pressed an interest in the curriculum 
proposed as a basis for discussion. 

The majority of school physicians 
stated that they were employed by 
boards of education. 

Over 50 per cent of the 107 school 
physicians replying to the question 
about present duties stated that they 
carried out the following duties: 
routine examination or inspection of 
school children, special examinations, 
sanitary inspection of buildings and 
grounds, health instruction of chil- 
dren and parents, immunization 
against smallpox and diphtheria, cer- 
tification of children returning to 
school after an absence due to illness, 
examination of children applying for 
work certificates, testing hearing and 
vision, preparation of reports, class- 
room inspection for communicable 
diseases, and first aid. 

In addition, thirty-five additional 
duties were mentioned, the most com- 
mon of which were: examination of 
athletes, and giving excuses for phys- 
ical education. 

The majority indicated that they 
had no supervisory duties. 

The majority of physicians re- 
ported that they act in the capacity 
of general adviser to the school su- 
perintendent. Of the 59 full-time 
school physicians replying, seven 
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stated that they had the title of as- 
sistant superintendent for the school 
health program. Frequent consulta- 
tions were had with the superintend- 
ent by most school physicians reply- 
ing to the questionnaire. 

The majority of school physicians 
stated that they acted in the capacity 
of adviser to the personnel of the 
physical education department. This 
advice took the form of special rec- 
ommendations following the health 
examination of children. Frequent 
conferences were held by most school 
physicians with the physical educa- 
tion director. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the 
full-time school physicians replying 
to the questionnaire had obtained ad- 
ditional training beyond medical 
school to fit them for their work in 
the schools. More than 25 per cent 
had taken courses of instruction in 
public health, school hygiene and 
sanitation, health teaching, principles 
of teaching, physical education, pub- 
lic health administration, physiology 
of child growth and development, vital 
statistics, psychology of education, 
public speaking and child hygiene. 
Since these replies represent a cross- 
section of the school physician’s 
training over the entire country, it 
can be taken as an indication of the 
trend of the times. 

As would be expected, part-time 
school physicians had comparatively 
less training. More than 20 per cent, 
however, had received training in 
public health, school hygiene, prin- 
ciples of teaching, physiology of child 





public 


growth and development, 
speaking and pediatrics. 

Opinions expressed reveal the need 
for more careful study of this prob- 
lem. As might be anticipated wide 
differences of opinion arose relative 
to immunization by the school phy- 
sician, the carrying out of behavior 
studies, examination of teachers and 
custodians and health instruction by 
the school physician. Of especial in- 
terest was the almost general accept- 
ance of the principle that the shool 
physician should’ be __ specifically 
trained for his work. 

It was strikingly evident from the 
replies received that school physicians 
are much aware of the need for addi- 
tional training other than that re- 
ceived in the medical school. More 
than 65 per cent replying to the 
questionnaire made the recommenda- 
tion that additional courses of in- 
struction be made available for the 
full-time school physician. 

From the educators questioned, 
close agreement with opinions ex- 
pressed by school physicians was ob- 
tained relative to the training of the 
latter. Of particular interest was the 
emphasis given such courses as prin- 
ciples of teaching and the psychology 
of education. 

The following conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1. A majority of the members of 
the medical profession engaged in 
school health work have adapted 
themselves to this newer specialty of 
public health by taking additional 
training in schools of medicine, pub- 
lic health and education. 

2. While there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion as to the specific 
role and duties of the school phy- 
sician there is fundamental agreement 
on certain basic activities already 
cited. 

3. Since both the literature re- 
ferred to and the correspondence with 
leaders in the field of school health 
work show general agreement on the 
necessity of courses of instruction for 
school physicians, it is only logical 
that immediate steps in this direction 
be encouraged. 

On the basis of the findings of this 
study the committee on the training 
of the school physician and school 
medical inspector recommends the ac- 
companying course of instruction for 
the training of the school physician. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 











More About Teachers’ Codes 


By LEE M. THURSTON 


PROFESSIONAL ethic is al- 
A ways a product of human 
relationships. The moralist 
witnesses a conflict of interests, marks 
down the consequences and draws up 
his proposition. 

Here is a case in point. In the 
Michigan city of Highland Park a 
number of public school teachers re- 
cently engaged in electioneering for 
and against candidates for the board 
of education. After the election the 
board refused to renew the contracts 
of several teachers who had supported 
the losing side. 


Some Neat Questions 


When the case is finally closed 
the moralist will have secured data 
on several neat questions. May a 
teacher ethically take an active part 
in the election of his own governing 
board? Is it desirable as a matter 
of public policy that a teacher’s posi- 
tion should be at stake on the out- 
come of an election? May a teacher, 
like a British civil servant, be pre- 
sumed to be a disinterested instru- 
ment of the state, committed to un- 
questioning fidelity to the constituted 
authorities of the moment? To what 
extent may the teacher exercise his 
civil rights and still preserve his pro- 
fessional character? 

These are meaty problems for de- 
bate, but the answers will grow out 
of human experience and human 
needs, with perhaps a seasoning of 
human suffering. That, at any rate, 
is the way our ethics have come to 
us heretofore. Contrary to a wide- 
spread belief, ethics are not spun by 
philosophers from cobwebs of fancy. 

Let us record a few of the influ- 
ences that have given rise to present 
day ethics in the field of teaching. In 
the East and South, Puritanism has 
exerted the dominant influence on 
teachers’ codes of ethics. Its effect 
has been to subordinate professional 
problems to second rank and to exalt 
the importance of personal morals. 
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The Vermont Teachers’ Code shows 
this influence unmistakably. Though 
it was obviously designed to do good, 
it nevertheless furnishes us with a 
horrible example of what may hap- 
pen when a professional code is writ- 
ten with one eye on the teacher and 
the other on the taxpayer: 

“Since we are entrusted with the 
responsibility of forwarding the aims 
of public education, we should be 
guided by the highest ideals of serv- 
ice, should possess the finest character 
and practice the best types of ethical 
conduct. 

“We recognize our need to be pa- 
tient, humble and devoted to our 
tasks; as leaders of a splendid youth 
to be eager, tireless and fearless; as 
those charged with making a better 
human society to be at all times and 
places worthy examples of all we 
strive to create. 

“We should live positive, clean and 
broadly religious lives, and be known 
as factors whose influence may be 
counted in every movement for moral, 
educational and civic betterment.”? 

New Hampshire teachers are ex- 
pected to carry out a large order: 
“Because of their peculiar position, 
teachers. should especially regard 
themselves as guardians and _ pro- 
moters of the physical, moral, social 
and spiritual welfare of the commu- 
nity in which they have chosen to 
reside.’ 


"Love Thyself Last’ 


The North Carolina code enjoins 
the teacher to “Love thyself last,” 
and then closes with this pious ad- 
monition: “However, he should not 
be too aware of doing this. His atti- 
tude should be characterized by the 
spirit of Moses, whose face shone, 
but who wish not that it shone. In 
the presence of his burning bush the 
teacher should ever stand with rever- 
ence and in humility of spirit. Before 
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month's discussion of codes 


A continuation of 


of ethics. However absurd 
are some of the first at- 
tempts at formulating the 
ethical standards of the 
teacher, a great deal of 
good may come out of 





them in the long run. 


men his bearing should be dignified 
and devoid of apology, but without 
conceit. To this end he should strive 
to keep himself physically efficient, 
mentally alert, emotionally sympa- 
thetic, volitionally moral and spirit- 
ually reverent.’ 

The Puritan influence has crept 
westward as far as Montana, where 
the teacher is forbidden to be wicked 
in the following terms. 

“A true teacher will not lie, cheat, 
steal, bear false witness, watch the 
clock, do questionable things, or rob 
his children and his work of their just 
share of his time, his energy and his 
enthusiasm.’”* 


"Sanctimonious Piffle™ 


Most of this is sanctimonious piffle. 
No one would argue against the value 
of rectitude of personal conduct in a 
teacher. It simply happens to be the 
wrong place to focus professional at- 
tention. Every teacher should be 
presumed to have a personal code of 
honor that is equal to ordinary de- 
mands. 

Let it now be said, in fairness to 
the codes herein cited, that none of 
them has gone to such extraordinary 
lengths as the teacher’s contract, 
drawn up by a North Carolina board 
of education, which actually stated in 
part: 
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“T promise to take a vital interest 
in all phases of Sunday School work, 
donating of my time, service and 
money without stint for the uplift and 
benefit of the community. . . . I prom- 
ise not to go out with any young men 
except insofar as it may be neces- 
sary to stimulate Sunday School 
work. . . . I promise to remain in the 
dormitory or on the school grounds 
when not actively engaged in school 
or church work elsewhere.” 

Influences other than the religious 
have left their mark on teachers’ 
codes. Some, like the depression, 
may hopefully be viewed as transient. 
In Alabama, where impoverished 
or overthrifty school boards have 
charged their teachers with disloy- 
alty, the teachers have replied: “No 
teacher should be considered disloyal 
who declines to continue to teach af- 
ter all prospect of receiving recom- 
pense for service is gone.”® 


Buy Local Merchandise 


The local merchant must be reck- 
oned with in South Dakota, where 
the code tells the teacher to read fre- 
quently, carefully and prayerfully the 
following injunction: “Since teachers’ 
salaries are paid out of tax funds, 
they should as far as possible patron- 
ize local merchants.’” 

A quarrel between teachers and re- 
searchers concerning their respective 
ways of discovering truth brought 
forth this ruling: “The opinion of ex- 
perienced, conscientious teachers has 
the value of scientific research, and 
should be so regarded.’’® 

In a city school system, a code of 
ethics may be prepared for the pur- 
pose of straightening out a few knotty 
administrative problems. For exam- 
ple: “Generous support to the Wel- 
fare Fund is one of our duties to the 
community. . It is expected that 
the minority will respect and carry 
out the will of the majority, and that 
they will cooperate in promoting the 
activities that may be undertaken, 
such as sponsoring professional speak- 
ers and the teachers’ entertainment 
course. This Code of Ethics repre- 
sents the standards of progressive 
teachers everywhere and the in- 
dividual acceptance of the yearly con- 





5 Minehan, Thomas, The Teacher Goes Job 
Hunting, The Nation, June 1, 1927. 
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tract indicates the signer’s personal 
endorsement of the foregoing prin- 
ciples.””® 

It is easy to be critical of teachers’ 
codes of ethics, for they have many 
faults. If one were to set out to 
develop a code of ethics for teachers 
by divesting himself of all of the fol- 
lies peculiar to his social inheritance, 
he might prepare a code of ethics that 
would look much better under the 
burning glare of logic. But it is by 
no means certain that he would have 
a workable code, or one that would 
lead footsteps in the paths of truth 
rather than of error. 

“The felt necessities of the time,” 
said Holmes, “the prevalent moral 
and political theories, intuitions of 
public policy, avowed or unconscious, 
even the prejudices which judges 
share with their fellowmen, have had 
a good deal more to do than the syl- 
logism in determining the rules by 
which men should be governed.’’*® 

But must a code of ethics begin and 
end by confirming the fantastic views 
of the man on the street as to what 
the teacher’s duties are? Here is a 
principle for the makers of codes: 
Let the teaching profession be banded 
together to make teaching sufficiently 
attractive for persons of promise, and 
to give them, in due course of time. 
the means and the freedom essential 
for the performance of their im- 
portant work. If a code is to be worth 
the trouble of writing it can do no 
less. 

A code that discounts the pay- 
ment of adequate salaries is based on 
a thousand fallacies. When it goads 
the teacher into spreading himself 
over every worthy community enter- 
prise it destroys the singleness of pur- 
pose with which he should approach 
his job. 


The Real Question 


In seeking an answer to a profes- 
sional problem one question must be 
kept to the fore: Will it enable the 
profession to make a greater con- 
tribution to human welfare and hap- 
piness? 

What is quite right for a layman 
in a given case may be wrong for a 
teacher, who has certain obligations 
arising from his professional charac- 
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ter toward his pupils, his fellow teach- 
ers and the general public from which 
the layman is exempt. 

The teacher must avoid malicious 
gossip about his colleagues because 
the reputation of the profession is at 
stake. He may not bid against an- 
other for a position because he may 
not hold himself cheaply or deprive 
another of his just compensation. 
The teacher may not use the class- 
room for the promotion of political 
interests lest it appear that he is not 
the disinterested servant of the state. 
He must seek positions with due re- 
gard to formality because it is incon- 
sistent with the dignity of teaching 
to enter a job through the back door. 
He must support his professional or- 
ganizations because many of his prob- 
lems are too large to be attacked sin- 
gle-handed. 


May Be a Help in Long Run 


The teacher has chosen to share 
his fortunes with a great many others, 
and this choice has involved him in 
the obligation to govern his conduct 
according to principles that will give 
the enterprise the best chance of suc- 
cess. He is not free to do as he 
pleases. In exchange for the benefits 
his profession confers upon him it de- 
mands his continued support and pro- 
tection. 

And however absurd are some of 
the first attempts at formulating the 
ethical standards of the teacher, a 
great deal of good may come out of 
them in the long run. The average 
American has held to a fixed belief 
in the magic potency of education. 
This faith has left the teacher a lit- 
tle troubled, for his conscience tells 
him that it is often unfounded. Him- 
self a product of the same system of 
education, he is likely to feel that his 
own contribution to the welfare and 
happiness of mankind is weak and 
ineffectual. 

Among his professional colleagues 
there is no fundamental unity of pur- 
pose and action, and no agreement, 
tacit or expressed, that may unite his 
profession into an effective social 
agency. What his people expect of 
him he regards not as an accom- 
plished fact but rather as an ideal to 
be gained through professional unity. 
Let us express the pious hope that our 
future codes of ethics will help rather 
than hinder him. 
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Stop Stammering! 


By MILTON B. JENSEN 


CCORDING to the report of 
A the White House Conference 
on Child Health, more than 
12,000,000 people in the United 
States have speech defects or voice 
abnormalities, 1,000,000 of whom are 
school children. At least 200,000 of 
these 1,000,000 school children are 
stutterers. Only one out of ten stut- 
terers recovers during the elementary 
school period. 

The correction of stammering re- 
solves itself into teaching new habits 
of speech. The stammerer can be 
taught not to stammer about as read- 
ily as a poor penman can be taught 
to write well and as a hunt-and-peck 
artist can be made into a proficient 
touch-system typist, or a poor reader 
into a good one. 

In all such instances the effective- 
ness of training is limited by (1) the 
physical structure and constitution of 
the individual — faulty teeth, cleft 
palate and harelip interfere with vo- 
calization while indigestion and ner- 
vousness interfere with smooth opera- 
tion of the muscles involved in speech 
—and (2) the educability of the indi- 
vidual. 


Major Difficulties 


My early experience with stam- 
merers indicates that only a few 
hours’ instruction were necessary to 
get them so that they did not stam- 
mer when alone with me in my office. 
A little later they could meet others 
in my office with little or no difficulty. 
To speak correctly without assistance 
in situations or with people that were 
familiar has been simple in theory 
but difficult of execution. The major 
difficulty has been to get the individ- 
uals to follow directions implicitly 
and to practice correct speech enough 
to habituate themselves to it. 

The individuals with whom I have 
worked are generally superior in 
mental ability and economic status. 
Their cases have been severe and of 
long standing. My work has been in- 
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tensive with few rather than exten- 
sive with many and the findings have 
been uniquely uniform. 

Theories as to the cause or causes 
of speech defects are as conflicting as 
they are numerous. Recommenda- 
tions as to correction of speech de- 
fects are as divergent as are the the- 
ories. The facts that more data are 
needed both as to cause and correc- 
tion and that schoolmen and psy- 
chologists are fortunately situated 
for an attack on this problem seem in 
need of emphasis. A too hopeless 
outlook is generally expressed regard- 
ing speech defects. This attitude 
arises from disagreements relative to 
theory and from the sterility of much 
of the remedial work. 


Emotionally Less Stable 


A survey of the literature indicates 
the following with a fair degree of 
certainty: 

1. Stutterers on the average are 
less stable emotionally than are non- 
stutterers. Meltzer found them to be 
more introverted and less adaptable 
than nonstutterers.*® Bills found that 
they have what he terms “blocking” 
about twice as often as normal sub- 
jects in both vocal and manual re- 
sponses; that the blocks of stutterers 
are significantly longer than those of 
normal persons in both types of per- 
formance; that the blocking of stut- 
terers does not increase proportion- 
ately with fatigue as does that of 
normal subjects, at least for short 
working periods, and that stutterers 
with slow reaction time block more 
frequently and longer than do those 
with quick reaction time.? 

2. Stammerers are quite as normal 
in terms of physical structure as are 
nonstammerers. No peculiarities of 
trunk, neck, head or vocal apparatus 
can account for their inability to 
speak properly. 

3. Stutterers have inferior motor 
control, both as regards the muscles 
involved in speech and with respect 


to general musculature as_ well. 
Wendell Johnson reports that: “In 
about 85 per cent of the cases of stut- 
tering there is a failure of the speech 
muscles to work in harmony.’” 

W. Arps reports an investigation in 
the four grades of the common school 
in which speech defectives ranked 
markedly below normal pupils in such 
gymnastic exercises as running, jump- 
ing, balancing and climbing. Stam- 
merers ranked lowest. ‘Their lack of 
rhythm and coordination was also 
evident in their speech musculature.” 
Patzay-Liebermann reports that forty 
stutterers examined showed an “on- 
togenetically primitive mode of loco- 
motion and equilibrium with motor 
asymetry. .. . The respiratory proc- 
esses showed a lack of coordination 
which, coupled with inappropriate in- 
nervation of jaw and neck muscles, 
interfered with proper articulation.’”’° 

Travis says: “In general, during 
normal speech the action currents of 
the two masseter muscles are iden- 
tical while during stuttering those 
from one masseter are strikingly dif- 
ferent from those of the other.’’** 

4. “The handwriting of stutterers 
reveals characteristic abnormalities of 
tempo and writing pressure.” Such 
is the report of A. Schulmann.** 


Significance of Handedness 


5. “A change of handedness has 
occurred with significant frequency in 
the history of stutterers.”** 

6. Stutterers differ most from 
right-handed normal speakers and 
least from ambidexterous persons in 
respect to peripheral sidedness.** 

7. There is more left-handedness 
in the hereditary background of stut- 
terers than of nonstutterers, especially 
among their parents and siblings.** 

8. There is more ambilaterality of 
cerebral organization in stutterers 
than in nonstutterers.** 

9. According to Meltzer, stutterers 
are more talkative than nonstutterers 
as measured by responses to the Ror- 
schach inkblot test, but stutterers did 
not talk more rapidly than the non- 
stutterers. Their responses showed 
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more productivity and more whole 
qualifying phrases, more non-content 
responses, more whole _ responses 
vaguely perceived, less direct re- 
sponse, less sharply perceived forms 
and less affective adaptability.® 
Current theories on stammering 
may be considered in three groups. 


Current Theories 


Psychoanalytic Theory. According 
to S. Mandell, ‘““The speech defect is 

. a defense measure for thwarting 
or controlling others.”* H. Freund 
sees stuttering as “an expectation 
neurosis,” which “can be understood 
only after study of the precipitating 
factors — affective, autosuggestion, 
and sociopsychological.”® The opin- 
ion of L. Patzay-Liebermann is that 
“stuttering is a neurosis complicated 
by conversation symptoms.” H. 
Christoffel even goes so far as to class 
stammering, along with breath-hold- 
ing and hirsutal forms as a form of 
congenital exhibitionism.‘ 

Cerebral Dominance Theory. The 
writings of Travis are fairly repre- 
sentative of adherence to cerebral 
dominance theories. He says: “These 
findings (that the action currents of 
the two masseter muscles are identi- 
cal during normal speech, while dur- 
ing stuttering those from one masseter 
muscle are strikingly different from 
those of the other) indicate a unified 
control of the central nervous system 
of the two sides of the speech mech- 
anism during normal speech and a 
lack of such control during stutter- 
ing.” 

In collaboration with W. Johnson, 
Travis answers the statements of 
Dunlap and Buford Johnson that 
there is no relation between stutter- 
ing and handedness, except as hand- 
edness promotes emotional disturb- 
ances, with data showing that change 
in handedness is related to stuttering 
in such ways that, “Any theory of 
stuttering which fails to account for 
these facts is unacceptable.”** W. 
Johnson goes so far as to say that, 
“Psychological factors are not pri- 
mary causes of stuttering but personal 
difficulties may be resultants.” He 
says, “Its most important single 
cause is interference with the devel- 
opment of the child’s natural handed- 
ness.””” 

Conditioning Theory. The appli- 
cation and extension of Pavlow’s the- 


ory to speech is given in great detail 
by Bluemel. He says: “Speech is es- 
tablished as a conditioned reflex; like 
any other conditioned reflex, it is vul- 
nerable to the effects of inhibition. 
Inhibition of speech may occur from 
the powerful extra stimulus of a flood, 
a fire, a fall or some unusual happen- 
ing. This inhibition may be total, 
with resultant mutism; or it may be 
partial, with resultant stammering. 
In the latter instance stammering 
represents a conflict between the two 
physiological processes of conditioned 
response and inhibition; the condi- 
tioned reflex initiates speech and in- 
hibition impedes it.’”* 

And again, “The primary and sec- 
ondary stages of stammering are dis- 
similar. In the primary stage the 
impediment is nothing more than a 
partial inhibition of the conditioned 
reflex of speech. But as the struggle 
with speech continues, the child be- 
comes conditioned to various speech 
situations and thus there develops a 
secondary stage of stammering. . . . 
Secondary stammering consists prin- 
cipally in associative inhibition, or 
so-called conditioned inhibition, which 
results from negative condition- 
ing to words, letters, persons and 
situations. Conditioning also leads 
to associated emotional response. In- 
hibition of delay results from stam- 
mering and causes further stammer- 
ing. 

“The conspicuous symptoms result 
from the speaker’s attempt to escape 
his predicament. In such attempts 
the stammerer resorts to abnormal 
respiration, uses unwonted physical 
effort in speech, employs starters and 
wedges, and resorts freely to the use 
of synonyms.” 


Skeptical of First Theory 


Quite frankly, I am more than 
skeptical of the theory that speech 
defects, especially the more serious 
ones, are used to any great extent as 
means of controlling and thwarting 
others. In much of my experience 
the speech disorder makes the child a 
recipient of marked disapproval. It 
is a quite common attitude among 
parents, that the child, especially if 
he is older, could speak correctly if 
he would. 

It is possible, of course, that in the 
initial stages of the disorder, such a 
motive was present. I am not suf- 





ficiently in touch with the past of the 
stutterers with whom I have worked 
to tell what they thought five, ten or 
fifteen years back. 

No satisfactory definition of “neu- 


rosis’ is at hand. If we think of 
neurosis as a lack of confidence so 
extreme that the individual cannot 
act other than as he thinks he will 
act, then it is possible that large num- 
bers of persons suffering from speech 
disorders are neurotic — neurotic in 
the conversation or anticipation sense. 

That most stammerers are tremen- 
dously lacking in confidence to speak 
correctly has been obvious for cen- 
turies. That all stammerers are so 
constituted, however, is another 
matter. 


No Proof of Nervousness Cause 


Many individuals stammer and 
stutter under stress of excitement 
who do not believe that they have any 
speech defect and who are thoroughly 
confident that they never stammer. 
While it is reported, quite generally, 
that stutterers are more disturbed 
emotionally than are those who do 
not stutter, this does not prove that 
emotional disturbance or “nervous- 
ness” causes the stammering. It is 
just as reasonable to assume that the 
speech disorder caused the emotional 
disturbance as to conclude that the 
emotional disturbance caused the 
speech disorder. Correlation as a 
technique proves nothing other than 
co-relation. It might even be con- 
ceivable that lack of cerebral domi- 
nance, as claimed by Travis, is a 
result of rather than a cause of dis- 
orders of speech —that because of 
the speech disorder the individual 
does not unify or organize his cere- 
bral processes properly, resulting in 
a lack of normal dominance. 

The important consideration from 
my work with stammerers is that dis- 
orders of speech are amenable to cor- 
rective techniques now available. 
That we do not all have serious 
speech disorders (we all have some! ) 
is evidence that they can be, and are, 
prevented. 

Correction is most exacting of time 
and patience. 

My first step has been to teach 
control of gross bodily movements. 
Then follows a painstaking personal 
evaluation. This is not essential 
though it is highly desirable. After 
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ascertaining that the stammerer can 
speak correctly, i.e. that he knows 
how to make the proper sounds, the 
procedure consists of forcing him to 
use them and refrain from using in- 
correct ones until he can do so with- 
out assistance. 

Those who have speech disorders 
keep them because they do not give 
enough attention to speech, not be- 
cause they give too much. When 
talking they almost invariably quit 
thinking about how to talk and start 
thinking about the person or situa- 
tion in the presence of which they do 
not talk correctly. Two telegraphers 
who stammered in their sending when 
rushed or when sending to certain re- 
ceivers have consulted me and have 
learned to avoid their difficulties. 
They, as well as the others with whom 
I have worked, report a fixation of 
attention on the individual or on some 
aspect of the situation rather than 
on the task to be accomplished at the 
moment. 

A set of rewards and punishments 
suited to the individual and rigorous- 
ly applied immediately the act, 1.e. 
speech, is performed is a tremendous 
help. After I found that John T. 
could talk properly with me watching 
him, anticipating his difficulties and 
helping him to avoid them, I began 
fining him for errors of speech. The 
fines the first day were ten cents for 
each error, increasing to $1 as the 
frequency of errors decreased. In the 
final stages of correction he offered 
members of his family 25 cents for 
each time they caught him stammer- 
ing or could get him to stammer. He 
offered his grandfather $5. He paid 
twice in the first week and has not 
had to pay since. 

I am convinced that skillful teach- 
ing can correct the speech defects of 
any bright individual (barring physi- 
cal debility), if the cooperation of the 
subject is obtained. Any system of 
giving the individual confidence in 
himself will be of material aid, be it 
psychoanalysis, suggestion or simple 
encouragement. Correct speech must 
be practiced and incorrect responses 
avoided. Practice periods should be 
intensive, at least in the early stages 
of instruction — twelve hours a day 
with constant supervision would not 
be too much. Reward and punish- 
ment are essential aspects of correc- 
tion. The time for correction in most 
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cases need not exceed from three to 
four weeks. 

REPporRT OF CASE.—John T. came to 
me first in April, 1935, when he was 21 
years of age. He had stammered se- 
verely for fourteen years. He was then 
a university junior. On the freshman 
examinations at the university his per- 
centile scores were as follows: lowa 
English Aptitude, 83; Iowa English 
Training, 68; Iowa Mathematics Apti- 
tude, 66; Iowa Mathematics Training, 
72; Iowa Chemical Aptitude, 84; Iowa 
Physics Aptitude, 90. 

His percentile ratings on the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory were: Neu- 
rotic Tendency, 36; Self-Sufficiency, 83; 
Introversion, 39: Dominance, 52. On 
the Macquarrie Mechanical Aptitudes 
Test he scored 60 (the average of six- 
teen-year-olds). On Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank he made B+ ratings as 
chemist, engineer, farmer, purchasing 
agent; B ratings as personnel director, 
office clerk and actor. The remainder 
were C’s. 

His medical report was excellent. 
Clinical examination showed him to be 
in a serious state of excitement most of 
the time. His hands and feet perspired 
excessively and were cold most of the 
time. He was restless and fidgety dur- 
ing the interview and said that he was 
that way practically all the time. 

His mother reported that he started 
stammering at the age of seven follow- 
ing an afternoon with his father from 
whom the mother separated and was 
divorced shortly thereafter. The stam- 
mering, reportedly, began as a game and 
continued without cessation for more 
than fourteen years. When he came to 
me he stammered almost continuously 
while in conversation. His contortions 
while speaking were tragic. He twisted 
his face out of shape. If standing, he 
moved continuously in a jerky manner, 
and if sitting moved so frequently that 
I wonder how trousers and upholstering 
withstood the attacks. A common move- 
ment was to draw his knees up to where 
they about touched his chin. His activ- 
ities at the telephone could be done jus- 
tice only by movies. He never spoke 
over the telephone if it could be avoided 
and told me that he has driven as much 
as twenty miles many times to avoid 
telephoning. 

My first step was to teach him to con- 
trol his bodily movements. He was in- 
structed in relaxation three or four 
times a week, using a modification of 
Jacobsen’s method. Next in order was 
to give him a picture of himself in terms 
of the psychologic measures listed above. 
In a month (after ten hours’ instruc- 
tion) he was talking with me alone in 
my office with little or no difficulty. 


Within two months he could talk to 
others with me present without serious 
difficulty. About this time he got so that 
if I visited at his home and watched 
him as I did in my office he would do 
little stammering. 

After the first month I told him that 
any time he would give two weeks of 
his time to the exclusion of everything 
else he would get over stammering. 
This he was unwilling or unable to do. 

In July of 1936 John arranged to quit 
everything and take a motor trip with 
me. At the outset of the trip, August 
27, he could not order gasoline from an 
attendant without trouble. By the time 
we reached New York two days later he 
was much improved. After five days he 
scarcely stammered at all. He was so 
much better that few people with whom 
he talked noted any difficulty. 

When we returned to Louisville eleven 
days after starting he had gone three 
days without stammering at all. He 
talked to business people en route and 
had made numerous opportunities to do 
so. His mother reports that he has 
stammered only twice in the family 
circle since his return the sixth of Sep- 
tember. 

The task of teaching correct speech 
to the chronic stammerer is as intri- 
cate an undértaking as teaching any 
other equally difficult motor task, and 
should be entrusted only to those who 
are adequately trained and demon- 
strably skilled at this type of teach- 
ing. 
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Happy to Say 





By WILLIAM McANDREW 


Bouquet for the month: for Ethel S. Dummer, whose recent book, 
“Why I Think So,” is the life of a quiet gentlewoman who is heroically 
undermining the works of vice and crime in Chicago and bringing to public 
education a tireless and persuasive abundance of reason, science, intelli- 
gence, practicality and human sympathy. 


W HEN I was in college the highbrows were all quoting Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel. Our philosophical educator, William T. Harris, was an 
ardent disciple. A comforting Hegal doctrine is that all history shows the 


progress of man in making a better world. 


My CLASSMATES who boasted of being “advanced” were reading 
Karl Marx. He, too, prophesied the better world to be made by us common 
men when we followed the pattern laid down by him. 


MATHEW ARNOLD came to Ann Arbor and lectured to us on faith 
for the common life to be remade to heart’s desire by the cooperation of 
good men educated to the task. This faith that the world must be made 


better is a driving force in all reform, isn’t it? 


Bur what is one person when confronted by the needs of a whole world? 
Meditation on the odds against him can make a man go and sit down. 
Even so, every man has a piece of the big world, more or less. 


To THOSE in our business, teachers, principals and superintendents, there 
is given a considerable world already organized and expecting to be directed 
whither the sages have said mankind is to go. 


THE whole system of education is founded on the proposal that we shall 
guide our own smaller universe in the direction of that divine event toward 


which the whole creation moves. 


lr SEEMS so far off that we have to take parts of it that we can haul 
close enough to use as a continuous lure to keep us going ahead. 


| NTELLIGENT moving in the right direction calls for the prospectus, 
the agenda, the definite descriptions of accomplishments aimed at, a plan. 
A superintendent, by conference and thinking, gets it into print for the 
term, distributes it and follows it up. By friendliness and firmness he gets 
principals to do the same for their schools and teachers for their classes. 


ALL worth while projects, religious, sanitary, building, business or what- 
not, if effective, are planned. They have a sufficient mechanical stiffening 
of recorded detail to keep them from falling down. 


E pUCATIONAL management is a continuous campaign as much as is 
maintenance of public health. Supervision is a business. Teaching is a 
planned progress. These can copy from productive organizations many 
schemes of successful experience. 
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HOSE who are charged with the 

responsibility of administering 

public schools are frequently im- 
pressed with the fact that there is 
much more involved in the make-up 
of a good teacher than academic 
preparation and presentation. To- 
day’s “schoolmaster” should exhibit 
a familiarity with the school laws— 
the extent to which he must and can 
act in loco parentis; on matters of 
compulsory attendance; on education 
for the physically and mentally 
handicapped; on the liability of 
boards of education in case of injury. 

Added information teachers must 
now possess concerns our legal and 
voluntary educational organizations— 
the U. S. Office of Education; state 
superintendent; state board of edu- 
cation, and the intermediate ad- 
ministrative officers. The knowledge 
of relationships between these various 
parts of the educational set-up are 
automatically a part and parcel of the 
profession of teaching. Professional 
associations—the National Education 
Association with its research activities 
and the state teachers’ associations 
with their objective of a “united 
front” are equally a part of the pro- 
fessional framework. 

School finances, their sources and 
their economic significance; compara- 
tive costs of education, and under- 
standing of other government services 
have been essential sources of in- 
formation to the teacher during recent 
years. These few instances are illus- 
trative of the wide range of informa- 
tion which educators should possess. 

Where is such information now 
available for the teacher? Whose is 
the responsibility for supplying this 
important need? Offhand, one might 
conclude that if collateral informa- 
tion is required for successful teach- 
ing, possibly the training institution 
should supply it. However, many 
believe that specific information of 
this character must be given as a part 
of the service orientation process, 
while still others feel that the social 
education of the teacher is the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher guild. Let 
there be competition from all three 
sources to solve it—FRANK Copy. 
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THE SCHOOL PLANT 
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A simplified plan of the first two units of Roosevelt School, Santa Monica, Calif., designed by Marsh, 
Smith and Powell, architects and engineers, Los Angeles. Below is a sketch of this structure. 
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Classroom Moves Outdoors 


By HERBERT J. POWELL 


N THE reconstruction of Santa 
Monica’s Roosevelt School, several 
underlying principles were consid- 

ered. First, in an earthquake area, 
schools should be designed to protect 
their occupants as completely as pos- 
sible. Second, in a California school, 
even more recognition of outdoor life 
should be given than heretofore. 
Third, in order that progress in edu- 
cational methods may be made effec- 
tive, the plan arrangement of the 
classroom should help rather than 
hamper. Fourth, in recognition of 
new uses and of new materials avail- 
able, the architectural appearance 
should be a direct expression, instead 
of a compliment to tradition. Fifth, 
expansion is recognized from the out- 
set as a population requirement. 
Taking up these five basic assump- 
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tions in more detail, and starting with 
the earthquake factor in design, the 
building is kept one story high for 
the obvious reason of the possible 
hazard of a second story. 

An additional influence on_ this 
point, however, is that it is also pos- 
sible to develop the combination of 
outdoor-indoor classrooms for all 
classrooms in a one-story building. 
This building is engineered to meet 
the rather rigid requirements of the 
new state schoolhouse construction 
code. Surplus architectural motifs, 
which have been considered esthetic- 
ally necessary in the past, are denied 
the conscientious architect and he 
must achieve beauty in his building 
by qualities of trimness, simplicity of 
mass and detail and the studied use 
of color. Egress from each classroom 
to the outside is direct. 

It is in the relation to outdoor liv- 
ing in California that this plan makes 
an important contribution. A dozen 
or so years ago, Santa Monica ex- 
perimented with French doors in cer- 
tain classrooms. This idea has been 
expanded and developed. A paved 


brick terrace, using brick salvaged 
from the existing Class C construc- 
tion buildings, adjoins each class- 
room. Broad steps lead down to the 
lawn, and a sense of privacy is ob- 
tained by inserting a planted area, 
15 feet wide, between each terrace. 

The plan as a whole reveals that 
a maximum of light and air reaches 
each unit from all sides. Lawns be- 
tween the wings of the school form 
a protected special play space for the 
younger children. It is this factor, 
perhaps, more than the others that 
has caused this plan to be rather 
widely known as the “Santa Monica 
Plan.” 

In this school, the architects had 
the privilege of meeting with the 
teachers and supervisors collectively 
and singly in “seminars” at which 
each individual wall, fixture and case 
were freely discussed and “put on the 
pan.” These meetings were called by 
the elementary school supervisor at 
the suggestion of Dr. Percy Davis, 
superintendent of schools. 

A preliminary plan was submitted 
for discussion by all the elementary 
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teachers in the system first, and then 
revised plans were gone over by the 
teachers who would comprise the staff 
of the Roosevelt School. No detail 
was kept except by unanimous con- 
sent of the teachers. As a result, a 
classroom plan for elementary pupils 
and a different type for primary 
pupils were developed. 

The cold hand of standard prac- 
tice, which has made the hideous 
elementary school classroom of Cali- 
fornia identical with the elementary 
school classroom of Maine and all 
states between, was not laid upon 
these classrooms, and some functions 
of teaching hitherto neglected have 
been given a place in the planning. 

The fourth point set forth is that 
of recognizing new uses and materials 
in the appearance of the building. 
Architects all over the country and, 
indeed, all over the world are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the vital 
importance of using the new as well 
as the old construction materials ap- 
propriately and of the importance of 
functional design — design that ex- 
presses not conceals the uses of the 
various portions of the building. 

The last underlying principle in- 
volved applies chiefly to growing 
communities. Expansion should be 
anticipated. Such expansion should 
require a minimum of expenditure. 





The Roosevelt School is located 
off the center axis of the plot and 
space for future auditorium, cafeteria 
and other special rooms is allowed. 
Its strength in expandability lies in 
the fact that the school is composed 
of self-contained units tied together 
by shelters and as the community 
grows, units of classrooms are built. 





The Santa Monica plan, based on 
these five underlying principles, does 
not claim to be a universal solution to 
the problem of the modern school. It 
does claim to have gone a short way, 
at least, into the philosophy of school 
design as applied to a Southern Cali- 
fornia community and offers a solu- 
tion that has considerable promise. 





Cleaning a Septic Tank 


EPTIC tanks provide the one means 
S of disposing of the sewage wastes 
from many of our smaller schools, 
and they occasionally give trouble 
through lack of proper attention. 

While bacteria, the little workers in 
the septic tank, are industriously 
transforming the organic matter in 
sewage to more stable forms, they 
need some help in removing the pro- 
duct of their labors. This product, an 
inoffensive solid material resembling 
black snow, will gradually accumu- 
late there if not removed, and will 
eventually fill the tank and sewer lines. 

Cleaning the septic tank periodi- 
cally is, therefore, necessary. This 
holds true with every sewage tank, 
no matter how fantastic may have 
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View through shelters at patio between wings of building. 
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been the claims made regarding its 
ability miraculously to destroy all 
sewage material. 

This cleaning is a simple process, 
according to the monthly News- 
Letter of building custodians and 
assistants published by the Engineer- 
ing Extension Service, Iowa State 
College. 

When the tank has an outlet pipe 
in the bottom, the sludge valve is 
opened slowly and the black ripened 
sludge in the bottom of the tank is 
allowed to flow on to a sludge bed, 
where it may be dried and then hauled 
away. It will help the operation to 
close the valve after a small amount 
of sludge has been discharged, in 
order to allow the ripened sludge in 
the tank to flow to the low point at 
the valve. The valve can then be re- 
opened and the sludge allowed to dis- 
charge until it becomes slightly gray 
in color and offensive in odor. 

When no sludge valve and dis- 
charge pipe have been installed, it 
will be necessary to pump out the 
sludge periodically. With this method 
it will be difficult to remove only the 
black ripened sludge in the bottom; 
in fact it may be much more con- 
venient to pump out the entire con- 
tents of the tank. In this case it 
will take some time after the tank is 
put back into operation before the 
bacteria have developed so that they 
may effectively attack the sewage. 

The layer of scum on top of the 
liquid in the tank may well be re- 
moved at the same time, although 
this scum is harmless unless it attains 
a depth that may interfere with the 
flow of sewage through the tank. For 
most satisfactory operation the tank 
should be cleaned out at least once 
each year, preferably during the sum- 
mer months. 
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The problem was to utilize the existing brick wings and replac> 
the three-story wooden structure that stood between them. 


New Link in Old Chain 


By EDWARD R. CLARKE 


HE peculiar problem confront- 

ing the architects in the con- 

struction of the Shirley Street 
School, Winthrop, Mass., a building 
housing grades one to six, was to 
utilize in good proportion the existing 
brick wings that had been built, one 
in 1914 containing two classrooms, 
and the other in 1920 containing four 
classrooms. Between these brick 
wings was a three-story wooden struc- 
ture built in 1892. 

In planning this building, there 
were certain definite objectives. One 
was the construction of an auditorium 
large enough to accommodate the en- 
tire school of approximately 500 
pupils, and to furnish ample play 
room in the building, as the school 
lot itself is at present small in area. 

The auditorium is at the front of 
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the building and at a somewhat lower 
level than the classrooms on the first 
floor, thus making it a separate unit. 
It has entrances at either end and the 
pupils ordinarily enter the school 
only by the entrances in the wings 
of the building. The stage opens di- 
rectly into a classroom, providing 
ample dressing room space, and di- 
rectly beneath adequate storage 
facilities are available for chairs and 
stage equipment. The auditorium 
roof is covered with asphalt roof-tile 
and is used for outdoor exercise. 

In addition to the auditorium, the 
building contains fourteen classrooms, 
principal’s office, teachers’ room, 
health examination suite, boiler room, 
two large indoor recreation rooms, 
and two rooms for a branch of the 
Winthrop Public Library. It is of 





brick construction and the new sec- 
tion is of brick and reenforced con- 
crete. Floors in the wings which 
were of wood have been covered with 
a fire-resisting material and then with 
asphalt tile. An automatic fire alarm 
system is installed throughout in 
addition to hand extinguishers. The 
fire alarm system has also a siren 
horn located on the roof. 

All stairs and stair halls are ter- 
razzo. Floors of all classrooms and 
corridors are asphalt tile of tan with 
black border, and the boys’ and girls’ 
toilet rooms have cold-laid mastic 
waterproof floors. 

The school is heated by a vapor 
system fueled with No. 5 oil. Two 
large boilers meet all heating require- 
ments. In normally cold weather, one 
boiler is sufficient. The temperature 
of each room is controlled by thermo- 
stat, and heated fresh air is constant- 
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In the remodeled Shirley Street 
School, Winthrop, Mass., advantage 
is taken of all available space. The 
school grounds are small so play space 
must be available in the building. Even 
the auditorium roof, which is covered 
with asphalt roof-tile, is used for 
play. The architects are the Frank 
Irving Cooper Corporation, Boston. 








Typical classroom 
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ly being circulated throughout the 
entire school building. 

A complete broadcasting system 
has been installed. The control unit 
is in the principal’s office, each room 
and the auditorium containing a re- 
ceiving unit. The principal may ad- 
dress each classroom separately or all 
classrooms at one time. Radio broad- 
casts may be sent to all rooms, and 
pupils may hear lectures and enter- 
tainments being given in the audi- 
torium. A phonograph attachment 
makes it possible to provide music 
and instruction by records. The 
auditorium is equipped with loud- 
speakers and a stage microphone. 





All pupil desks are of the movable 
type, with separate tables and chairs 
for the first grade rooms. Wardrobes 
have folding doors and are completely 
ventilated. 

Lighting of the entire building was 
given special attention. All class- 
rooms have six hanging globes, each 
containing a 200-watt lamp. A 
wrought iron fence, 4 feet in height 
and of attractive and simple design, 
encloses the school area. 

Entire cost of the structure, includ- 
ing remodeling and equipment, was 
$126,000. Work was begun on May 
1, 1936, and the building was occu- 
pied by pupils on Jan. 4, 1937. 





Financing a Motion Picture Program 


ACED with the problems of using 
F amenity the sound moving 
picture equipment that the school had 
purchased, answers were sought to the 
following questions: (1) what type of 
pictures should be shown? (2) how 
often should they be shown? (3) how 
should they be financed? (4) what 
pupils should see the programs? 

The last question was answered 
first—all pupils in the school should 
see whatever pictures were suitable 
to them. This led to the question of 
the type of picture, which could be 
answered only when the method of 
financing was determined. This also 
involved the frequency of programs. 

Our final decisions were: (1) op- 
portunity would be given to all pupils 
to attend the programs; (2) financ- 
ing would be through waste paper 
sales, with each class being given a 
definite quota of paper to raise; (3) 
since the pupils were paying for the 
pictures, it was felt that there 
should be seme entertainment value 
as well <s educational value; (4) pro- 
grams were to be given biweekly dur- 
ing the first year. 

The school’s equipment comprised 
a demonstrator sound machine with 
loud-speaker and all accessories. The 
total expense amounted roughly to 
$500, which had been met through 
faculty plays and the like. We were 
able to get commercial pictures from 
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By H. O. BURGESS 


the leading film exchanges and were 
never worried over failure to get 
proper films. A silver beaded screen 
picked up at a fire sale served the 
purpose admirably. The programs 
were given in the school auditorium 
and chairs were provided by the 
board of education. 

A free program was given to 
which all classes were brought. This 
was held during school time. At the 
close of the program the principal 
announced that the school had 
bought its own machines and a large 
screen and that a similar type of pro- 
gram would be presented every two 
weeks, provided the children could 
finance it. It was then pointed out 
that a waste paper sale each two 
weeks would provide funds for the 
programs. It was hoped that suffi- 
cient money would be raised in this 
manner to pay the film rentals as 
well as to provide some amortization 
on the cost of the machines. 

It was felt that each child should 
be given an opportunity to pay his 
own way and it was decided that 3 
inches of waste paper per pupil would 
care for the programs. How well this 
estimate worked is shown in the fol- 
lowing figures: Income for 1935-36, 
$206.61; film expenses for 1935-36, 
$110.50. This leaves a balance of 
$96.11, which can be used to amortize 
the original cost of the equipment or 








to add additional equipment. Actu- 
ally, it was applied on the purchase 
of an additional machine which 
would facilitate the showing of pic- 
tures. The actual cost of equipment 
to date has been $799. 

In order to arouse class spirit the 
3-inch standard was averaged and 
charged or credited to the class. A 
class with 40 members would need 
120 inches, or 10 feet, of paper in 
order to qualify for the program. It 
is true that not every class qualifies 
for each program, but the home room 
teacher has an opportunity to point 
out the value of cooperation. 

The types of programs vary. The 
March of Time is shown as often as 
it is available. In its absence, trav- 
elogues and newsreels are given, and 
always a comedy. This is justified — 
if it needs justification — by the fact 
that the children furnish the funds 
for the program. Strictly educational 
types of pictures are shown in the 
classrooms with silent equipment. 

“The proof of the pudding” — this 
plan is working, and working with- 
out being a burden. We shall con- 
tinue it until some one points out a 
better. 





Needs in Teaching Films 


“T should like to see some more 
films that could be used in our basic 
subjects, as arithmetic, reading and 
writing. In the elementary school, 
much may be gained in the study of 
arithmetic when animated films are 
used to explain fractions or decimals. 
Size and distance concepts are most 
necessary when problems of arith- 
metic are being used where the an- 
swers are all in distances. Then 
again in teaching writing, what better 
way might be had than to have a 
film showing correct posture and the 
development of letters, supplemented 
by the teacher’s voice explaining and 
emphasizing where her class is most 
weak while the film is being shown. 

“Another general shortcoming, 
both with the silent and sound films, 
is that the continuity of the films is 
not consistent with the general ar- 
rangement found in textbooks, which 
have been developed through com- 
mercial competition and usage until 
they are close to perfection.” —-JoHN 
J. Dotan, Principal, Longfellow 
School, Teaneck, N. J. 









Dighton Has Dual Use 


By EDMUND |. LEEDS 
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Dighton covers a large territory, is 
sparsely settled and except for two 
industries, housed in modern brick 
and concrete buildings, consists of 
modest homes and farm buildings. 
Berkley and Freetown are even more 
rural. 

Because the settlement of these 
towns dates back to colonial|days it 
seemed desirable to adopt the 
Georgian colonial of red water-struck 
brick as the style of architecture and 
to be extremely restrained in orna- 
mentation. Yet withal it seemed best 
to design a simple, dignified structure, 
set well back from the highway, with 
ample space for parking of school 
BAVZMENT PLAN busses and private autos, well land- 
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At the right end of the Georgian 7 
colonial building that serves as | 
Dighton's Junior-Senior High 
School are the school's execu- 
tive offices; at the other end are 
the town offices. The auditorium 
serves both school and town. 
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Classrooms are distributed on two 
floors. A few of these classrooms were 


furnished with fixed seats, but the SECOND FLOOR ALAN 
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majority with movable desks grouped 
in concentric circles about’ the 
teacher, the axis being the diagonal 
of the room. 

In general the classrooms seat thir- 
ty-five pupils, but the library study 
hall seats seventy-nine, thus reduc- 
ing the expense of monitoring during 
the study periods. Bookkeeping and 
typing rooms are contiguous and are 
cared for by a single instructor. All 
rooms for instruction have acoustical 
ceilings, and the typing room has 
walls similarly treated. 

The auditorium - gymnasium de- 
serves special mention. It forms the 
tail of the “T”’ and has a main floor 
sufficiently large for a standard bas- 
ket ball court. On either side and 
on the same level are the boys’ and 


girls’ toilets, shower and dressing 
rooms. These rooms are but 7 feet 


high, so that above them are perman- 


ent gallery seats, arranged in rather 
steep bank, making it possible to see 
90 per cent of the playing floor. 

The gymnasium-auditorium itself 
is 20 feet high and has an acoustical 
ceiling. A seating capacity of 440 on 
the floor and 100 in the galleries is 
used not merely for the school activ- 
ities, but also for general civic meet- 
ings and for the Town Meeting. 

It is served by an adequate stage 
and by a moving picture booth. The 
walls are painted brick, so that de- 
spite its daily use as a gymnasium, it 
remains undamaged for its other func- 
tions. This dual use of the room has 
proved most satisfactory, and what 
was originally demanded by economy 
has resulted in satisfaction. 

The laboratory for physics and 
chemistry was located in the base- 
ment. So much trucking on the high- 
way would have disturbed the bal- 





ances in the physics department had 
it been located at the top of the build- 
ing, and the danger of damage from 
spilled chemicals or overflowing sinks 
was eliminated in the chemistry de- 
partment. The grade falls away to- 
ward the rear so that the laboratory 
and lunchroom, domestic science and 
manual training rooms have windows 
of the same height as rooms on first 
or second floors. 

Steel lockers in the corridors, built 
in flush with the walls, provide ac- 
commodation for pupils’ clothing and 
books. 

The exterior of the building is a 
facing of water-struck brick over hol- 
low tile. The trim is of limestone, 
the roofs of 14-inch or heavier green 
slate with a 16-ounce copper crown 
to cupola and all flashing. 

The cost of building, fees and furn- 
ishings was approximately $105,000. 





Plants for Landscaping 


yee points to be kept in mind 
while making a choice of plants to 
be used in the school landscape, as 
outlined for the convenience of county 
superintendents in the Texas Rosen- 
wald school plant improvement con- 
tests, are the provision of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A good sprinkling of bright 
green winter foliage. 

2. A beautiful combination of bril- 
liant autumn foliage colors. 

3. An assortment of brilliant col- 
ored berries and fruits during fall and 
winter. 

4. A wealth of beautiful spring 
blossoms during spring and summer. 

5. Pleasant fragrance from spring 
blossoms. 

6. Adequate shade of desirable 
sorts to take care of the comfort of 
the children. 

7. A supply of nuts and hardy 
fruits for the children and for birds. 

8. Variety to furnish suitable or 
adequate laboratory materials for 
studies in biology and nature, kinder- 
garten and primary grades. 

9. Adaptability of the plants to 
the soil and climate. 
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10. Food and protection for birds 
and other objects of laboratory in- 
terest. 

A few simple work suggestions on 
securing, preparing and setting out 
plants are also given in this bulletin 
on school plant improvement and 
beautification. They are listed as 
follows: 

1. Select desirable plants. Dig 
them so as to preserve a good amount 
of their root systems without bruising 
and breaking them. 

2. In case of evergreen plants, it 
is desirable to keep a large ball of 
earth in contact with the root system. 
This can be done by digging around 
and under the plants, placing a gun- 
ny sack around the ball of earth and 
pinning it together so as to prevent 
the soil from falling away from the 
roots while the plants are being han- 
dled in planting. 

3. Do not allow the roots of plants 
to become exposed to drying or cold 
before they are transplanted. 

4. With a sharp knife or shears, 
cut smooth any broken, bruised or 
mutilated roots before transplanting. 

5. Just before, or immediately af- 


ter, setting out trees and large shrubs, 
the tops should be pruned back some- 
what in proportion to the amount of 
root system which was broken or cut 
away in uprooting them. 

6. Well prepared planting beds 
should be provided, and the plants 
should usually be placed only 1 to 2 
inches deeper than they stood in their 
original locations. 

7. Fill in good top soil about the 
roots of the plants to be set out and 
preferably settle it by pouring water 
over it. Then cover with dry soil 
and do not pack it. Leave a shallow 
basin about newly set trees instead of 
a mound, so that they may be more 
easily watered. 

8. Avoid the use of manures and 
fertilizers under and about newly set 
plants during the first season. 

9. Keep the soil worked about the 
newly set plants and keep the grass 
and weeds out at least during the en- 
tire first year. 

10. Keep the plants watered dur- 
ing dry weather throughout the first 
summer at least. 

The foregoing suggestions were 
given Texas schools competing in the 
contest sponsored by the committee 
on school plant rehabilitation of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. These con- 
tests are planned especially for rural 
schools. 
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Made Modern to Type 


ETTER working conditions are 

always conducive to better 

work. E. C. Glass Senior High 
School of Lynchburg, Va., recognized 
this, and its modernly equipped type- 
writing room furnishes pupils with all 
the incentives for good work. Correct 
posture, comfortable seats, and prop- 
erly adjusted desks make the pupil 
more cheerful and more willing to 
work, and the daily output is evidence 
of this fact. 

The;,..typewriting room formerly 
was equipped with thirty individual, 
collapsible, old-style desks which 
completely filled the room, leaving 
insufficient space for teacher and 
pupils to get through the aisles and 
creating a feeling of crowded work- 
ing conditions. 

With the modern style, fifty desks 
have been installed allowing ample 
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space between the rows of desks. 
Moreover, the desks are sufficiently 
large to provide working space on 
each side of the typewriter. The 
room now has a well-balanced ap- 
pearance, with plenty of space for 
the aspiring young office workers. 

Chairs, fastened to the floor, as are 
the desks, are of the adjustable type 
and always ensure correct seating 
posture, thus eliminating fatigue of 
the worker. 

Each desk, with its corresponding 
typewriter and typewriter cover, is 
numbered. The first class of the 
day removes the typewriter covers 
by rows and places them on the 
shelves in the lower section of 
the cabinet at the rear of the 
room. There is a shelf for each one 





Typists’ workshop 


By E. F. BURMAHLN 


of the six rows, each shelf measuring 
2 feet 10 inches by 11 inches by 11 
inches. The last class of the day re- 
moves the covers from the cabinet 
and covers the machines by rows. 
The typewriting room is in demand 
nine periods during the day and must 
be used for a homeroom group as well 
as for the typewriting class. This 
necessitates the provision of some 
desk space as a depository for the 
books, papers and materials. The 
cabinet at the back of the room, 8 
feet 8 inches by 6 feet 4 inches, has 
been provided to accommodate these 
pupils. Compartments, or “book 
pigeon holes,” 11 inches by 634 inches 
by 11 inches, arranged in rows nine 
wide and six deep, provide a total of 
fifty-four spaces. The number on the 
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desk assigned to the pupil determines 
the number of the space alloted to 
him in the cabinet. 

Because of the open face of the 
cabinet, the pupils must exercise ex- 
treme care in the neat and orderly 
arrangement of their supplies, at all 
times keeping an orderly house — in 
keeping with the set-up of the type- 
writing room. 

In making requisition for type- 
writer repairs, a service chart is sten- 
ciled, showing desk and typewriter 
numbers, as well as the serial num- 
bers of the typewriter companies, to- 
gether with the complete tabulation 
of the most frequent adjustments re- 
quired. Any “dead” or unusable 
typewriter is reported immediately by 
the teacher to the director of the busi- 
ness education department who, in 
turn, promptly notifies the respective 
typewriter company. 

The value of such a chart is clearly 
demonstrated by the simplicity with 
which the teacher makes request for 
repairs or adjustments. A check in 
the appropriate space shows the serv- 
ice man exactly what is needed and 
thus his valuable time is also saved. 

These service charts are mailed to 
the branch managers of the local 
typewriter agencies each Friday, 
either marked “‘O. K.” or showing the 
service needed on each machine. 

Light in the typewriting room is 
well controlled by the two-shade ar- 
rangement. This allows light from 
either the top or the bottom of the 
window, as the position of the sun 
may require. Light colored shades 
permit the light to penetrate, yet 
soften the direct rays of the sun. 

One-third of the typewriters are 
exchanged for new ones during Jan- 
uary (the period preceding the 
change of price allowance) of each 
year, thus keeping the efficiency of 
the typewriting equipment at the 
highest level. This also makes for 
greater convenience for the board of 
education’s yearly budget. 


(1) Desks are sufficiently large to 
provide working spac2 on each 
side of the typewriter. (2) Desks, 
typewriters, covers and pupil 
pigeon holes for books are all 
numbered for convenience. 
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Hospital Ai 


EALTH and physical educa- 
LH tion go hand in hand under a 

new plan adopted at Kemper 
Military School, Boonville, Mo. This 
embraces thirteen objectives: (1) to 
acquaint the cadet with his physical 
condition through adequate examina- 
tions, (2) to provide activities that 
are scientifically sound, (3) to place 
cadets in activities in keeping with 
their physical condition and ability, 
(4) to provide corrective exercises 
and restricted activities for those with 
health handicaps, (5) to institute an 
enlarged health service and to fur- 
ther its intelligent use in preventing 
illness, (6) to control environment so 
that positive health habits may be 
formed, (7) to provide a program of 
intramural athletics including both 
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recreational and team games, (8) to 
develop a well rounded varsity pro- 
gram in all major and minor sports, 
(9) to create habits, attitudes and ap- 
preciations of physical exercise that 
will be of lifelong value to the indi- 
vidual, (10) to develop an apprecia- 
tion of the proper relationship be- 
tween athletics and other school 
activities, (11) to bring about an 
understanding of the laws of life that 
right habits of living will be an en- 
during and continuous process, (12) 
to lead to the correct interpretation 
of health, including mental hygiene, 
emotional stability and social adjust- 
ment, (13) to emphasize health, not 
only because of its intrinsic value but 


ds Health Program 


By Major E. W. TUCKER 


also as a means to a fuller efficiency 
in life and service. 

The school maintains an organiza- 
tion that reaches every boy, accu- 
rately determining his state of health, 
watching the conditions revealed by 
examinations and making necessary 
adjustments to bring about complete 
physical development. Supplementing 
the work of the physical education 
and coaching staff are a modern hos- 
pital and a medical staff. 

The hospital consists of eight rooms 
with accommodations for twenty-four 
patients. In addition to general rooms 
the unit includes modern medication 
departments, two treatment rooms 
with special adjustment table, a 
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physiotherapy department embracing 
diathermy, ultraviolet ray lamp, heat 
lamp and vibrator. 

The main unit may be expanded to 
include _ additional adjoining rooms 
and laboratories covering the entire 
second floor of the administration 
building. Separate shower roems, 
baths and private accommodations for 
the school nurse in residence are in- 
cluded in the main division of the hos- 
pital. There is also a lounge. 

A modern kitchen and dinette round 
out the physical equipment. The 
kitchen is completely equipped with 
range and electric refrigerator and is 
operated the year round to provide 
special diets for those cadets needing 
the extraordinary items not served 
regularly in the school dining room. 
In conjunction with this feature the 
special dinette is utilized by patients 
in the clinic. Diets are arranged by 
the school nurse, who has had special 
training in dietetics, with the counsel 
and advice of the school physician. 





Kemper has various facilities for 
treating the sick. Below is 
the hospital dinette; a modern 
kitchen adjoins where special 
diets are prepared for the sick. 





This hospital is open and accessible to 
both cadets and faculty twenty-four 
hours a day. 

Unexcelled facilities for ministering 
to the sick and for inculcating the 
fundamental ideas of health conserva- 
tion are provided by the Kemper hos- 
pital staff. Two physicians, a surgeon, 
an osteopath, a trained nurse and a 
group of pupil assistants are included 
on the infirmary staff. Cadets who 
are premedical students have an op- 
portunity to gain valuable experience 
as interns before ever undertaking the 
study of medicine. 

In Boonville, there are the nation- 
ally known Van Ravenswaay Clinic of 
physicians and surgeons available for 
consultation and an excellent hospital, 
St. Joseph’s, providing for unforeseen 
emergencies. 

Regular inspections by visiting 
boards and committees bring about 
changes and additions to keep the 
Kemper hospital up to date and serv- 
iceable in any emergency that arises. 
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Gymnasium floors, usually of 
maple, must be treated with a 
floor finishing material that is 
positively nonskid. The initial 
cost of finishing is offset by 
economy in maintenance re- 
newals and in ease of cleaning. 


ROPER maintenance of floors in 

our schools is a subject that en- 

tails a number of problems, all of 
which are interrelated and are being 
given more careful thought today 
than ever before. 

We have done away with the old 
idea that what a floor needed to keep 
it clean was to give it frequent scrub- 
bings with strong soap and water or 
else to apply heavy coatings of so- 
called “floor oil,’ usually mineral, 
the apparent main function of which 
was to form a binder to hold all the 
dirt and dust that brooms did not 
push out of the room. This kind of 
oil treatment gave a dark, sticky, 
highly insanitary floor, while the 
much mopped floor became spongy, 
porous, loose fibred, splintery and 
short lived. 

It has been learned by experience 
that the proper procedure is so to 
treat the floor that dirt and moisture 
cannot penetrate below the surface 
and can therefore be easily removed, 
leaving the floor clean and sanitary. 
Naturally, the materials and methods 
used for floor maintenance depend 
upon the floor construction and its 
use. These will be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Wood floors in halls and classrooms 
should be thoroughly scrubbed either 
by hand&mopping or by machine 
scrulgbing during vacations or about 
twice yearly, if funds are available, 
using a minimum amount of soap and 
water, followed by a good rinsing with 
clean water and then the removal of 
all excess moisture. 

After the floor is thoroughly dry 
the surface should be sealed with the 
application of a coating of suitable 
oil, usually vegetable, compounded for 
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Beauty Hints for Floors 


the special purpose, which is to fill 
and seal the pores of the wood to 
prevent penetration of dirt and mois- 
ture, and at the same time to harden 
the surface to a sufficient depth mate- 
rially to increase resistance to wear. 
With floors sealed in this manner 
the surface is made smooth and hard 
yet not slippery. It can be kept clean 
by daily sweepings, deterioration of 
the wood is stopped, and need for fre- 
quent mopping is eliminated except 
in cases in which the floor is subject 
to the tramping in of mud or, as in 
cafeterias or lunchrooms, when food 
is dropped on the floor and trampled 
in. In such instances the use of the 
damp mop will usually put the floor 
back in excellent condition. 
Gymnasium floors, usually of maple, 
should receive much the same treat- 
ment and care as wood classroom 
floors, except that the wear to which 
gymnasium floors are usually sub- 
jected is not so severe as those in cor- 
ridors and classrooms. Here it is cus- 
tomary to permit on the floor only 
those with rubber soled shoes, thus 
simplifying the cleaning process. 


By WESLEY B. SIBLEY 


It is important, however, to ensure 
a surface that is not slippery in order 
to eliminate the danger of injury from 
falls during such play as basket ball. 
To obtain this insurance a floor fin- 
ishing material that is positively non- 
skid is imperative. While such a ma- 
terial is more expensive, its initial 
cost is offset by economy in mainte- 
nance renewals and in ease of clean- 
ing. Only a light maintenance coat- 
ing is required annually to return the 
surface to its original fine condition. 

Floors that have been treated with 
powdered wax for dancing present a 
serious problem of wax removal. Such 
a waxed floor should be scrubbed with 
a coal tar thinner such as benzol or 
toluol, preferably the latter as it is 
not toxic, as benzol is. Gasoline will 
not do this job as it is not a solvent 
for this wax. Such floors should be 
scrubbed with a good stiff brush and 
wiped with a dry cloth. Boric acid 
compounds are far preferable to wax 
for dancing as they can easily be 
cleaned off by mopping with ordinary 
soap and water. 

The linoleum floor, when properly 
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cared for, should give continuous 
service indefinitely and without re- 
newal. Its beauty and resiliency, to- 
gether with the simplicity of its clean- 
ing, make it desirable for schoolroom 
use and its adoption is steadily in- 
creasing. Basically, linoleum is com- 
posed of particles of ground cork held 
together by a binder of linseed oil 
gum. This mixture is spread on a mat 
of burlap and pressed densely to- 
gether between steel rolls, a continu- 
ous strip being produced, usually 8 
feet wide. 


Proper Finish for Linoleum 


Linoleum flooring is subject to 
rapid deterioration unless it is given 
suitable protection. In the first place, 
any cleaning soap or compound that 
has an alkaline reaction will dissolve 
and remove the linseed oil binder, re- 
sulting in a breakdown of the com- 
position. Consequently, it is impera- 
tive that only a nonalkaline, nonacid 
or neutral cleaning agent be used. 

Linoleum, being porous, must have 
a seal and finish applied to prevent 
disintegration owing to wear, air and 
moisture. This finish is usually either 
a varnish or wax coating, which not 
only seals the pores but actually takes 
the wear. Each of these coatings has 
its advantages, but the manufacturers 
of linoleum recommend wax as ren- 
dering the best service. 

Before application of wax is made 
the surface should be thoroughly 
cleaned by scrubbing with a good 
neutral soap and water, care being 
given to rinse well and remove all ex- 
cess moisture. When thoroughly dry 
the wax is applied, the process de- 
pending upon the type of wax to be 
used. 

The old wax pastes are nearly obso- 
lete today, having been largely super- 
seded, first, by the oil wax solution 
which gives a good coverage of about 
1,000 square feet per gallon when 
properly applied. This wax requires 
considerable polishing, but gives a 
bright, hard, durable finish, highly 
suitable for linoleum floors. The price 
of this oil wax runs between $2 and 
$4 per gallon. 

A later development is the so-called 
“water wax,” which is not a solution 
in oil, but in water or some other car- 
rier that evaporates rapidly. This 
solution contains an average of 12 per 
cent carnauba wax and has a large 
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coverage, as high as 3,000 square 
feet per gallon, while its cost today 
runs downward from $1.50 per gallon 
when bought in quantities. 

This water wax is applied to the 
prepared floor with a special wax ap- 
plicator, either of lamb’s wool or of 
cotton yarn, and the aim should be to 
apply just as thin a coat as possible. 
Two thin coats are much preferred to 
one heavy coat. The reason for this 
is that only the top skin or membrane 
of wax dries hard, the under part re- 
maining soft and elastic. A very thin 
coat, being all skin, with no under 
body is extremely hard and will with- 
stand hard wear, which is not the case 
if it is soft underneath. 

When the floor has been mopped 
with water wax the moisture content 
will quickly evaporate leaving a thin 
wax coating or skin on the surface, 
which is hard enough to withstand 
heavy foot traffic. This drying is 
completed in from fifteen to twenty 
minutes and the floor is then ready 
to be walked on, there being no need 
for polishing as the wax dries with a 
lustre. 

With the application of high grade 
wax its renewal should be unnecessary 
between vacations. In fact two ap- 
plications should be all that is ordi- 
narily needed each year. 


Taking Care of Terrazzo 


Terrazzo is much used in modern 
practice for corridors and floors of 
public buildings. It is composed of 
small fragments of marble set in 
white cement and rubbed to a polish 
after it is set. By the use of frag- 
ments of different colors decorative 
effects of mosaic may be produced. 
This floor requires frequent cleaning 
to preserve its beauty. However care 
should be used in choosing the clean- 
ing agent, as strong acid or caustic 
compounds can easily ruin terrazzo 
by eating out the cement in which the 
stone fragments are laid, making the 
floor porous and crumbly. 

If a strong cleaner must be used, 
a second mopping with a neutral lin- 
seed oil soap should follow in order 
that the acid or alkali in the pores of 
the floor be neutralized. Whatever 
cleaner is used a final rinsing with 
clean water should be given the floor 
and all excess moisture mopped up. 

If all minute pores of a terrazzo 
floor are filled with a suitable seal, 





which will give a smooth surface im- 
pervious to acids and alkalis, the dan- 
ger of deterioration will be eliminated 
and the cleaning process much simpli- 
fied as any dirt and moisture present 
will be on top and easily removed. 

Owing to the importance of control 
of alkalinity in floor cleaning agents, 
it is essential that the buyer have 
some means of determining whether or 
not such cleaners possess excess or 
free alkalinity. Failure to check this 
factor may easily result in serious 
damage to floors, walls and all 
painted surfaces. 

A simple, positive test can be made 
by adding a single drop of phenol- 
phthalein to a small amount of the 
soap to be checked. If a distinct 
reddish color is shown quickly then 
the soap is strongly alkaline. The 
lighter the shade the less free alkali, 
and if no appreciable color is shown 
then the soap is known to be practi- 
cally neutral. 


Right Sort of Tools Essential 


in the case of ordinary untreated 
wood floors the standard tool is the 
push broom made of bristles, horse 
hair and fibre. The aid in using this 
type of brush is sweeping compound, 
consisting of sawdust mixed with sand 
and moistened with either water or 
petroleum oil, usually the latter. Its 
purpose is to lay and keep down the 
dust during sweeping and to provide 
a carrier for the dirt. 

Building maintenance men _ have 
done considerable thinking and ex- 
perimenting with various kinds of 
floor brushes to increase their effi- 
ciency. The latest type is a develop- 
ment of the dust mop with strands of 
soft twisted long fibre cotton, these 
strands being from 3 to 6 inches long, 
fastened to pads or backs of canvas 
and mounted removably on wood 
blocks or wire frames like push 
brooms. The length of these blocks 
varies from 14 to 24 inches for class- 
room floors to as long as from 30 to 
35 inches for corridors and gymna- 
siums. 

These mops must be removably 
mounted for frequent washing. They 
require special treatment with light 
volatile oil such as cedar oil. The one 
danger is from spontaneous combus- 
tion, therefore an oil treatment that 
is not subject to this risk should be 
used if available. For greatest safety 
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these mops should be stored in a 
metal container when not in use after 
being oiled. 

This mop should be treated with 
only enough oil to dampen it and not 
enough to track or leave oil marks 
on the floor. It should be kept clean. 
In the evening it should be well 
shaken out and brushed with a scrub- 
bing brush, then sprayed with oil 
treatment and put away for use next 
day. When discolored badly the mop 


should be washed with trisodium so- 
lution or a similar commercial cleaner, 
soaked overnight and then washed 
out with water spray. 

With this mop a standard sized 
classroom can be swept, except for 
dusting, in about six minutes or so as 
against twelve minutes or more with 
the bristle brush and sweeping com- 
pound. However, this mop has its 
limitations, as in case of heavy dirt, 
when sweeping must first be done 


with a bristle brush and then followed 
with a dust mop if desired. 

In corridors or gymnasiums wide 
mops are advantageously used, and 
unless the floor is muddy the mop 
can be walked the full length of the 
floor without shaking. This enables 
a speedy completion of work without 
the sweeping compound and with 
practically no dust. This mop is such 
a big improvement that it deserves 
being given the very best of care. 





When Reading the Meters 


VERY school custodian should read 

the meters when the company 
man reads them and make a record 
of the reading in a book kept for that 
purpose. 

This is not only a good precaution, 
but it enables the computation of the 
current consumption at any time it 
may be desired. For instance, if the 
electric meter is read the first day of 
the month and it should register 
1,000 kilowatt hours, on the tenth of 
the month take another reading and 
the difference between the two will 
indicate the energy consumed during 
that period. 

The gas meter is read precisely the 
same as is the electric meter. First 
carefully note the units at which the 
dials are read. The figures above or 
below indicate the value of one com- 
plete revolution of the pointer; hence 
one division indicates one-tenth of 
the value of one complete revolution 
of the dial hand, as indicated by the 
figures, the pointers moving from 0 
to 1, 2, 3, etc. 

Each dial should be read in an op- 
posite direction to its neighbor. 
Counting from right to left on a five- 
dial register, the pointers of first, 
third and fifth dials of the meter ro- 
tate in the direction of the hands of 
a watch or to the right, while the 
hands of the second and fourth move 
counterclockwise. 

The same is true of the four-dial 
register. The hands of the first and 
third move to the right and the sec- 
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ond and fourth to the left. The dials 
are always read from right to left and 
the figures set down as read. Always 
remember that until the hand or 
pointer reaches the figure on the dial 
that figure must not yet be counted. 

On a six-dial gas meter the dials 
are as follows: Reading from right to 
left, the first dial is 100; the second, 
1,000; the third, 10,000; the fourth, 
100,000; the fifth, 1,000,000, and the 
sixth, 10,000,000. 

Suppose on the first of the month 
we take the reading of the six-dial 
gas meter. A complete revolution of 
the right hand dial would be 1,000 
cubic feet, but the pointer has just 
passed figure one, which being 1/10 
of 1,000 is 100; we therefore set 
down 100. The second dial pointer 
has passed two but has not reached 
three; hence it reads two. Therefore 
we take 2/10 of 10,000, which is 
2,000, and so set down 2 at the left 
of 100. Likewise the pointer of the 
third dial has passed three but not 
reached four. Therefore it must read 
three. Three-tenths of our next dial, 
which is 100,000, is 30,000, so we set 
down the figure 3 at the left of the 
2 sHowing a total of 32,100. We shall 
suppose that the fourth dial pointer 
stands at figure 5. We therefore take 
5/10 of 1,000,000, or 500,000, and 
set down 5, to the left, and as a re- 
sult have 532,100. 

Let us assume that the last dial 
pointer has just passed figure 5. We 
take 5/10 of our next dial reading, 


which is 10,000,000, or 5,000,000 
cubic feet. This calls for still another 
5 at the left, and we have a final 
reading of 5,532,100 cubic feet. 

Suppose the previous reading was 
5,000,100. The meter then shows the 
total consumption to the present 
reading to be 5,532,100 minus 5,000,- 
100, giving us our present reading of 
532,000. If the register face of any 
meter bears the words “Multiply by 
3” or any number, we then multiply 
the total reading as indicated. 





Bus Accident Liability 


If all precautions fail and a child 
is killed or injured on a school bus, 
what recourse do parents have? The 
answer to this question is complicated 
by state laws and by variations re- 
sulting from the private or the public 
ownership of busses. 

In California the law imposes per- 
sonal liability on the school districts, 
authorizing school officials to insure 
their school busses. In some states 
court decisions have set precedents 
for the personal liability of school dis- 
tricts. In other states the courts 
would be slow to admit any such 
liability on the part of school dis- 
tricts, and decisions against such 
liability have been rendered in South 
Carolina and in Oklahoma. 

Courts are divided on the liability 
of bus drivers themselves. Judg- 
ments have been rendered against 
them and in their favor. At least 
four states require that insurance be 
carried either by the driver or by the 
school district, in sums ranging from 
$5,000 to $50,000. 

There is no excuse for laxity on the 
part of schools and legislatures. 
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Keeping Count of Food Sales 


By CLIFFORD ETTINGER 


ERTAIN obvious but funda- 
mental and important principles 
in the control of food and cash 

in school cafeterias are listed in the 
following paragraphs: 

1. Every cent received should be 
deposited in a bank. 

2. All payments should be made 
by check or petty cash supported by 
adequate vouchers. 

3. There should be an_ airtight 
check to determine that the cash re- 
ceived represents all the cash that 
should have been received. This can 
be done most adequately by means of 
a counter sheet or other form of unit 
sales report. 

4. A system of internal check 
should be used, that is, the work 
should be so subdivided that more 
than one person will handle receipts 
and payments of cash. To put it 
bluntly, it is a system that requires 
dishonesty to be collusive, thereby 
rendering it less likely to occur. 

5. After a good system has been 
devised and installed, its operation 
must be constantly checked. 

6. Because of the educational fac- 
tors involved, especially the character 


forming factors, the accuracy stand- 
ards of any such system in use in a 
school should be exceptionally high. 
The ideal should be a system in which 
no discrepancies whatsoever occur. 

Although the different types of 
systems are limited in number the 
variations in actual use are many. 
The most generally used system is 
one that involves some use of a cash 
register. Some schools also employ a 
ticket system. In addition, a system 
in which the customer deposits money 
in a glass enclosed box, which the 
attendant drops into a locked box is 
used in a few schools. There is also 
used a locked box in front of each 
service station into which the pupil 
places a coin. A more usual variation 
in schools is the receiving of cash for 
food without the use of either regis- 
ters or tickets. 

Each of these systems is effective 
in controlling sales of food and cash. 
In some few schools no effective 
method is used; what control exists 
is exercised by having some person 
watch another person. This system is 
entirely ineffective, is an invitation to 
dishonesty and offers no method 





A combination checker and cashier works out well in most cases. 
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whereby an honest person can indis- 
putably prove his honesty. 

The mere checking of the cash in 
the drawer with the register reading 
is not a satisfactory check for school 
use of cash registers. If there are any 
schools in which cash registers are 
used in this way it is suggested that 
additional safeguards be added to the 
system. 

One of the most satisfactory uses 
of the cash register is that in which 
the customers pass by the food count- 
ers selecting what they wish. At the 
end of the line there is a combination 
checker and cashier. This person 
computes the amount of the tray and 
records the amount on the cash regis- 
ter. The cash in the drawer must 
balance with the register reading. A 
counter sheet, which, in reality, is a 
daily inventory report, will supply 
adequate check on the money turned 
in. This system will give entirely 
satisfactory results in most cases. 

There is one disadvantage in this 
system for school use. If a shortage 
develops, the presumption is that it 
is caused by the cashier either by 
mistake or design. Practically, how- 
ever, it may be due to stealing by the 
pupils or by pupils slipping by the 
cashier in the usual rush found in 
most school cafeterias. It may be 
due to the fact that attendants 
take food for their own use or to mis- 
takes on the part of one or more at- 
tendants in their count of the begin- 
ning or ending inventories for the 
day. 

In practice consideration is given 
to these factors by making an allow- 
ance for shortages and overages. If 
the principle of complete accuracy is 
accepted these allowances may be’too 


high from an educational standpeint:~ 


In addition, it is not possible_to local- 
ize the source of the shortage imme- 
diately, to determine its cause, the 
person responsible and to eliminate it. 
The advantages of this system are 
that it is comparatively simple, cheap 
to install and operate, saves on the 
use of counter help and is a perfectly 
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Insist upon Goodyear Tires for your school 
buses. Specify them for both replacements and 
on new buses—whether you own or contract 
equipment. 

Goodyears are the world’s safest tires. That’s 
one reason why more people ride on them than on 
any other kind—why school boards more and more 





GIVE THEM THE EXTRA 


Y PROTECTION 


OF THE WORLD’S SAFEST TIRES! 








depend upon Goodyear’s safer tread and safer 
carcass construction. 

In Goodyear Tires for school buses you get the 
greatest known protection against skidding—the 
safest of all safeguards against blow-outs—greater 
safety inside and out—greater safety winter and 
summer. 


Any Goodyear dealer will gladly demonstrate why. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, INc., AKRON, OHIO 





Amazing New LIFEGUARD* Tube 


The last word in school bus 
safety. Makes blow-outs as 
harmless as a slow leak. See 
(in sketch to right) how the 
safety “Inner Tire” (A) ina 











LifeGuard Tube enables 
driver to bring bus to slow, 
deliberate stopunderfullcon- 
trol should a blow-out occur. 
LIFEGUARD guards lives. 


* 
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adequate control from a commercial 
standpoint. It also gives the amount 
of the individual checks. 

Whatever particular device is used 
as a check on the receipts in the cash 
register the principle of internal check 
is applied by having two separate rec- 
ords made by separate employees. 
These records are then compared and 
shortages noted. The methods of 
checking are many: (1) check 
punched by the counter attendant; 
(2) check punched by the checker; 
(3) the checker computes tray, writes 
check in pencil for customer who 
presents it to the cashier, and (4) the 
checker may use a machine that is- 
sues a ticket with the amount printed 
on it. The cashier records the amount 
on the cash register. The total in the 
cash register should agree with the 
total in the check issuing machine. A 
machine checker that itemizes the 
commodities sold has been developed. 
It prints a check similar to this: 

Veg .05 
Sal .05 
San .05 

5 

Another interesting feature of this 
machine is that at the close of busi- 
ness it may be used as an adding 
machine and the money total of each 
class of goods sold may be computed. 

Except for the latter type of ma- 
chine the system of using a check- 
ing device with a cash register is 
open to the same criticisms that ap- 
ply to the cash register system for 
school use. In addition, although it 
adds a precaution by introducing the 
checker it is more expensive to install 
and operate. Furthermore, there is 
the shght possibility of collusion be- 
tween the checker and the cashier so 
that this system without the use of 
the counter sheet is not as effective a 
control as the use of the cash regis- 
ter with the counter sheet. 

With the use of the type of check- 
ing machine that itemizes the check, 
it is possible in connection with a 
counter sheet to overcome the objec- 
tion previously made that it was not 
possible to localize the source of the 
shortages by figuring the selling 
prices of each class of goods. Using 
such a system the exact source of the 
shortage may be determined but the 
amount of work involved is great. 

In some schools a count is made of 
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food set up in the morning, the 
amount left at the end of the lunch 
period and the combination sales per- 
son and cashier who is paid directly 
in money is responsible for the 
amount sold. Apart from being 
slower because of the necessity of 
making several payments rather than 
one total payment, it is found in prac- 
tical operation that cash handled in 
this manner has a tendency to dis- 
appear, especially when handled by 
pupils. A great many school adminis- 
trators are opposed to this system. 

A variation of this system involves 
the use of a locked box into which 
money is dropped and has been used 
in some schools with a considerable 
degree of success. The main advan- 
tage is the immediate tie-up of the 
cash received for a particular item 
with that item. In large and crowded 
schools there is, of course, the possi- 
bility of dispute between the attend- 
ant who depresses the lever that 
drops the money into the locked box 
and the pupil customers. This system 
is considered by some authorities to 
be the most desirable for school use. 

In order to avoid the direct han- 
dling of cash in exchange for food, 
one early innovation was to use tick- 
ets instead of cash. In order to work 
satisfactorily, a ticket system must 
give great care to many details. The 
tickets must be numbered. When 
they arrive from the printer the rolls 
received must be stored and locked 
and the numbers of the rolls entered 
in a ticket inventory book. 


How Ticket System Operates 


As each roll is given to a cashier, 
the cashier’s name and the date must 
be entered in the book. A form must 
be used to enter the beginning and 
ending numbers of the tickets sold by 
the cashier every day. Provision must 
also be made for checking to see that 
the ending number each day is the 
same as the beginning number the 
next day. This may be done by ar- 
ranging the daily sales reports in al- 
phabetical order and checking at 
regular intervals. The daily deposit 
will be the sum of all the cashier’s 
daily sales slips. This amount should 
check with the bank deposit. 

When the pupil buys food the 
ticket he surrenders should be de- 
posited in a locked ticket box. At the 
conclusion of business the tickets in 


these individual boxes are counted 
and the amounts entered on the 
counter sheet. In this way each 
counterman or salesperson is held in- 
dividually responsible. Weekly short- 
ages should be deducted from his 
weekly salary. The most important 
check in this system is the checking 
of sales according to tickets received 
against the cash received. 


System Has Disadvantages 


The disadvantages of this system 
are that it is slow, cumbersome and 
possibly costly, although in the ab- 
sence of any known accurate cost 
studies the opinion is expressed that 
if pupil help is used with the ticket 
system and adult help with the cash 
register system there will be no ap- 
preciable difference in costs. The ad- 
vantages are that it localizes short- 
ages and attaches responsibility to 
individuals. 

If the view is held that the widest 
possible use of pupils should be made 
in the school cafeteria, then the 
preparation of all the various records 
involved in the operation of this sys- 
tem affords an opportunity for many 
pupils to get valuable clerical train- 
ing. If speed is required then this 
system is not satisfactory because the 
pupils must first stand in line to buy 
food. However, if the lunch period 
is so long that the pupils tend to be- 
come restless the additional time is 
an advantage. 

In addition to other disadvantages 
cited it is necessary to see that all 
used tickets are punched and de- 
stroyed and that no counterfeit tick- 
ets are used. On the other hand there 
are no machines to get out of order 
during a rush period. Prices of food 
cannot be varied easily with the use 
of tickets of fixed amounts. 

A variety of methods of controlling 
food and cash have been indicated. 
Whatever system is selected in the 
light of local needs, conditions and 
available resources, it should be evi- 
dent that sales of physical units 
should be translated into dollars and 
cents and this amount checked 
against the cash received. When pre- 
pared foods such as candy and ice 
cream are sold, there is little diffi- 
culty in checking in this manner. 
When hot food is involved it is neces- 
sary to standardize recipes, portions 
and sizes of serving utensils. 
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INTERIOR FINISH PRODUCTS 


1. Quiet sound—an aid to study and attentiveness. a Applied Quickly and 


2. Ratieet light wine phene~-eetiown “ore fatigue.” Economically Over Exis ting 
3. Provide effective insulation against weather 


extremes. Walls and Ceilings Or In 


4. Save fuel — paying dividends year after year. New Construction. 


5. Create attractive, inviting rooms and corridors. ; 
Thousands of the Nation’s Schools have 


6. Provide permanent decoration—eliminate costly already discovered that Insulite per- 
annual repainting. forms many important functions at one 


7. Quickly applied over existing walls and ceilings, low cost—convincing evidence that here 
or in new construction. is the answer to your own remodeling 
problems. Read the many “plus values” 
8. Offered in a wide variety of sizes in two colors that Insulite Interior Finish Products offer 
and with two surface textures, they lend them- —then send the coupon for your free copy 


selves to any desired pattern or design. of “Modern Interiors by 
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The Insulite Company, Dept. NS47 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Please send me without obligation, 
“Modern Interiors by Insulite,” showing 
Insulite products in use. 
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Eyes on Potatoes 


By CONSTANCE C. HART 


AST November we ran a test on 
L making sandwiches.* Some of our 
managers were interested enough to 
suggest that they would like also to 
make a test on potatoes. 

It was decided to use a standard 
recipe for mashed potatoes and to run 
the tests at the same time in our high 
schools. 

The following points were consid- 


ered: (1) the number of pounds of 
potatoes “as purchased” used in the 
individual schools for the day; (2) 
the number of pounds of potatoes put 
into the peeler at one time; (3) the 
average length of time that the po- 
tatoes remained in the peeler; (4) 
the number of minutes required to 
eye these potatoes; (5) the weight 
of the potatoes after they were 





TaBLeE I—Poratro Experiment C<¢ 


Frank-| East | Jeffer- 
lin H igh son 


1. Pounds, as pur- 


chased, used 77.0 25 22.5 
2. Pounds put into 

peeler at one time 25.8 12.5 15 
3. Average time 

remaining in peeler 

(seconds) 75” 73” Yt 


4. Minutes required 
to eye potatoes 


5. Weight after peel- 
and eyeing (pounds 63.7 | 20.3 | 18.6 


6. Amount of loss in 
pounds 13.8 4.7 3.9 


Os 


7. Per cent of loss. 17.8%] 18.8%] 17.: 


8 No.of No. 8scoops 

mashed potatoes ob- 

tainable from “A. P.”’ 

amount [324.5 {100 89 
9. Av. no. of No. 8 

scoops mashed pota- 

toes per lb. based on 

“A. P.” weight......! 4.1 4 3.9 


INDUCTED DurinG FesrRuaryY, 1937 


Wash- 
Mar- | Madi-| Mon- | ing- West | Aver- 
shall | son roe ton High | age 


5d 30 41.1] 


vr 


32 27.9 59.3 
16 11.5 | 20 16.5 15 16.5 
‘4 bo YS 49 a4 70” 


18.7%| 13.8%] 22.9%] 20.5%] 6.6%] 18% 
[144.5 [145.3 | 236.5 [182 92 164.2 
' 


4.5 | 6.2 3.9 3.3 3 3.99 








TaBLeE II—Comparison oF WASTE OF 
PoTATOES 





Av. Weight as | Av. Weight After| Av. Weight After| Av. Amount Percentage 

Purchased Put Into Peeler | Peeling, Eyeing of Loss of Loss 
15 Ibs. | 13lbs.90z. | 12Ibs.8o0z. | 2Ibs.8oz. | 

(240 oz. (217 oz.) (200 oz.) (40 oz.) 16.6 
10 lbs. | 9 Ibs. 31% oz. | 8 lbs. 8% oz. l lb. 714 oz. 

(160 oz. (1471 oz. (13614 02.) (231% oz.) 14.6 
5 Ibs. t Ibs. 1114 oz. | 4 Ibs. 51% oz. | 

(80 oz. (7514 02.) (6914 oz.) (10)% 02.) 13.1 


DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF CHARGES OF 
IN PEELER 








*Published in The NATION’s SCHOOLS, February, 1937. 


peeled; (6) the amount of loss; (7) 
the percentage of loss; (8) the num- 
ber of No. 8 scoops of mashed po- 
tatoes obtained from the “as pur- 
chased” amount, and (9) the average 
number of No. 8 scoops of mashed 
potatoes per pound based on the “as 
purchased” weight. 

The following conclusions were 
drawn from the questionnaire. 

1. Although the same recipe was 
used and the potatoes were purchased 
from the same place, there was a dif- 
ference in the number of scoops ob- 
tained per pound. It varied from 3 
to 5 scoops. The average for the 
system was 3.99 No. 8 scoops to the 
pound. 

2. The waste from the peeling and 
eyeing of the potatoes was 18 per 
cent. 

3. In some instances when the 
waste of eyeing and peeling was low 
the school did not necessarily obtain 
more scoops of potatoes per pound. 
This proved that the serving girls 
were dipping too heavily. 

4. With potatoes at $1.35 per 
bushel and labor at 30% cents per 
hour, the first consideration must be 
the amount of waste of potato rather 
than the length of time of the op- 
erator. 

5. With the exception of one 
school, the longer the charge of po- 
tatoes is kept in the peeler the higher 
the percentage of loss. 

6. The smaller the charge of po- 
tatoes in the peeler, the less waste. 

We discussed this experiment with 
a representative from one of our uni- 
versities who is doing a_ research 
problem on potatoes and she said that 
the average waste in hand peeling 
and eyeing of potatoes is about 27 
per cent. 

The individual managers felt that 
this experiment had a definite value 
inasmuch as it enabled them to check 
the percentage of loss in their schools 
resulting from the eyeing and peeling 
of potatoes and also to check the 
number of servings the employees 
were getting at the steam table. It 
was interesting as well not only to 
the managers but to the men and 
women employed in the lunchrooms 
whose daily task is the rather monot- 
onous job of eyeing and peeling of 
potatoes. It gave them a feeling that 
their job had importance in the or- 
ganization and they showed a keen 
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EDISON 


EXACT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL FOR EACH HOT FOOD 





OW you can keep each separate hot food at exactly 

the temperature that best preserves its flavor and 
condition. Each of Edison’s sensational new Hot Food 
Storage Units has its individual temperature control. The 
delicious, fresh-cooked flavor of hot foods is retained, 
and food waste is cut. 

Hotpointer Hot Food Pans reduce fuel costs. The elec- 
tric heat they use is automatically apportioned to keep 
the food appetizing and at the correct temperature. They 
eliminate the hovering cloud of steam of the old-fash- 
ioned iahedilines te away forever with offensive 
“steam-table odor.” 

Hotpointer Hot Food Pans can be installed in your 
nsesent tables as well as new equipment. There are no 
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The coupon at the right will bring you a 
descriptive folder about the Hotpointer 
Hot Food Pans. Fill in and mail. 
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plumbing connections—no lime deposits to worry about 
—no costly leaks. 

Kitchen equipment houses also make portable units 
utilizing Hotpointer Hot Food Pans for banquets, parties, 
bar service, etc. These can be plugged into any conve- 
nience outlet. 

You will want full information about these remark- 
able Hotpointer Hot Food Pans. They are low in price, 
easily installed and are the talk of the food service in- 
dustry. Write today for attractive folder which describes 
Hotpointer Hot Food Pans in detail. 


EDISON GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5696 West Taylor Street, Chicago, Illinois 


World’s Oldest and Largest Makers of Electrical Cooking Equipment 


Edison General Electric Appliance 

Co., Inc., 5696 W. Taylor Street, Chicago 
Please send folder describing 

Hotpointer Hot Food Pans. 


Name ae 


Address eet Sa 








desire to know the results in their 
school in comparison with other 
schools. 

The following is the recipe used in 
the experiment. 

MASHED POTATOES 

12% pounds potatoes 

1 ounce or 2% tablespoons salt 

2 ounces butter 

2 quarts milk 

Steam potatoes in the vegetable 
steamer until tender. (From forty-five 
minutes to one hour). Put into a mix- 
ing machine and allow the machine to 
run at low speed until the potatoes are 
broken up. Then put the machine at 
high speed and beat for two minutes or 
until there are no lumps. Shift into 
low speed. Add hot milk and butter 
slowly and when milk is incorporated, 
shift to high. Beat for two minutes. 
Potatoes should be served as soon as 


mashed. Repeat this process often 
rather than allow them to stand. Yield: 
Serves 50, when served with No. 8 
scoop. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 





® Salads were decidedly unpopular at 
Wheaton Community High School, 
Wheaton, Ill. Ten salads were an aver- 
age day’s sale, although some 350 to 400 
pupils and teachers were buying all or 
part of their lunches in the school 
cafeteria. 

The counter equipment contained a 
bottle box but no salad pan. Katharine 
Thomson, the dietitian, placed the per- 
forated tray higher in the bottle box, 
covered it with crushed ice (a boy 
helper crushes it), bordered the ice with 
sprigs of parsley and placed on the ice 
plates containing six varieties of salad. 
Salad sales leaped spectacularly. 

The salads she was serving one week 
in March—-not the best month for 
salad preparation — are listed: 

Monday: tomato gelatin; spring; 
fruit cocktail; pear and cheese; fresh 
fruit; apricot and banana. 

Tuesday: orange gelatin; spring and 
chives; banana marshmallow; coconut 
and cherries with whipped cream dress- 
ing; egg slaw; orange and fresh coconut; 
fresh fruit. 

Wednesday: lemon gelatin; cottage 
cheese and chives; tomato, cheese and 
pineapple; Waldorf; grapefruit and 
American cheese; banana nut. 

Thursday: raspberry gelatin; pine- 
apple and cheese; asparagus; fresh 
fruit; pear, cheese, pickles and celery; 
whipped cream, pineapple, marshmallow, 
nut and cherries. 

Friday: strawberry gelatin; orange 
and coconut; fruit cocktail; pineapple, 
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grapefruit and cherry; harlequin; car- 
rots and raisin. 

The gelatin salads are on every day’s 
menu because they are the favorite of 
the young patrons. Miss Thomson 
credits the parsley border and the ice 
with much of the awakened interest in 
salads. 


© Lunchroom funds being inadequate 
for the chef’s table of monel metal 
or stainless steel that she coveted, the 
dietitian of the Wheaton school lunch- 
room has had a table made to her own 
specifications. No partition separates 
the kitchen and lunchroom so that the 
table was designed with a very high 
steel back so as to cut off the view of 
the stove from the lunchroom proper. 
The table has a long working top of 
maple and two drawers. Except for the 
maple top the table is painted a light 
buff, the color of the walls and the hood 
over the range. Frequent repainting is 
necessary, as the paint chips off the 
steel, but the cook is well pleased with 
the accommodation the table gives and 
it answers present needs satisfactorily. 


© Time was when an emergency call 
from this school lunchrom did not bring 
an overprompt response from the en- 
gineer’s office. The janitor or his as- 
sistant showed up in his own good time 
and set about the task in whatever 
mood he deemed appropriate to the 
moment. The dietitian has changed all 
that. She now serves one of her excel- 
lent lunches to the head janitor and his 
assistant every school day immediately 
following the pupil lunch period. 
Warmed by a generous amount of hot 
food and by the genial hospitality of the 
dietitian and cooking staff, the two men 
now come running to the lunchroom in 
answer to every call and show their ap- 
preciation by the cheerful performance 
of every task. The junior janitor —a 
college graduate, if you please — is 
especially handy in the lunchroom de- 
partment and recently did the complete 
assembling job on a new cooking range. 


® As a friendly gesture to the student 
organizations, the Wheaton school dieti- 
tian purchases the hot dogs, buns and 
candy that are sold to football fans and 
the ice cream bars and candy served to 
basketball crowds at the quantity prices 
available to her. No profit accrues to 
the school cafeteria for this service. 


® Gone are the days of the missing 
water pitcher and two glasses, borrowed 
from the school cafeteria for the use of 
the speaker at this assembly and that 
school club. The Wheaton Community 
High School has banished all such dif- 
ficulties since the resourceful dietitian 
devised a mimeographed pink form to 





be filled out by the borrowing organiza- 


tion. Its contents are as follows: 





REQUISITION FOR MATERIAL 

To: Organization .... 
Adviser ............ 
Date 

Material .... 


i. eae ; Pe Regie EL EEN Ne, ae 
Borrowing Organization = Sateiddiiiihdasealiabaal 
Adviser ............. x a a Eee 
Returned.............. Date Time........ 
Condition .............. 


Adviser of Lending Organization eee 











® This cafeteria sells coupon books to 
pupils, and Monday is the one day in 
the week in which new books may be 
purchased. A $3 book may be pur- 
chased for $2.75. The coupon books 
have serial numbers and a record is kept 
of owner and number. Lost or stolen 
books may be thus identified. A book 
reported missing last October suddenly 
came into circulation in early March 
and the culprit who had taken it or 
found it without turning it in was 
caught by the cashier. 


® Food prices at the Wheaton high 
school are well standardized. Soups sell 
for 5 cents; meat dishes, 10 cents; 
meat substitutes, 8 cents; vegetables, 5 
cents. 


© Twelve pupils assist the dietitian, 
cook and assistant. They work an hour 
each day and receive 25 cents for it. 
One chops the ice and arranges items 
and prices on the menu board; two set 
out the milk and the water glasses: one 
serves the ice cream; one serves the 
salads and milk; two are dishwashers; 
one is a scraper; two clean up the 
tables; one is candy girl, and one is the 
checker. 


© What is to be done to meet rising 
food costs? Nonprofit cafeteria man- 
agers in the Chicago district considered 
this question at a recent round table. 
The consensus was: “Nothing at all, 
for the present.” Thus far increased 
business in school and industrial cafe- 
terias has offset the rise in prices of 
foodstuffs. Leaders in the school cafe- 
teria field were of the opinion that with 
rising living costs many families are be- 
ginning to skimp, buying less meat and 
cheaper cuts and leaning more heavily 
on cereals and starchy foods. For this 
reason they feel that it is more than 
ever important that the schools,keep ‘t6 
their usual high standards so that chil- 
dren may be assured of the protective 
foods. 

® Second-year pupils in the home eco- 
nomics department of the schools at 
Papillion, Neb., prepare hot noon 
lunches for the school children. A new 
electric stove and refrigerator have been 
added to the school equipment. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH A NEWCOMER IN THE MEDART LINE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT ... 





Jhe MEDART TELESCOPIC GYM SEAT 





3. 
**I guess I am what is called a ‘fourteen-month baby’. It 
WAS fourteen months ago when I first came to life in the 
Engineering Department and let me tell you that Chief 
Engineer and his assistants were certainly thorough and 
made my early days anything but easy. It seemed to me 
those fellows were over-particular about my design and 
strength and how I would behave when installed in some- 
one’s gym. It was months before they were satisfied. 





II. 
‘From then on I began to take form. Those Medart press 
shop and machine shop mechanics are fast. Believe me, 
I was rarin’ to go, and one day when someone said I was 
completed I expected to take my place with the rest of the 
family. But I had much to learn about the conservative 
policy of the Medart factory when a new product is being 
developed. Just when I expected to receive official approval, 
a big husky mechanic attacked me with wrenches and 
other gadgets and soon I lay scattered all over the place. 








III. 


“That Chief Engineer was responsible for my plight. He 
said some part of my ‘innards’ was not just 100 per cent and 
that he didn’t give a hoot and a snowball how long it took, 
he was going to make that little part of me RIGHT or bust! 
All the time he was trying to either ‘bust’ or perfect that 
part of me, I was forced to lay there and watch thousands 
of Medart Lockers, endless shipments of Basketball Back- 
stops, Gymnasium and Playground Apparatus, and a 
whole lot of Medart Lockerobes step proudly forth through 
the Shipping Room on their way to schools all over the 
country. Believe me, I was mortified. 











IV. 

*‘Well, the Chief didn’t ‘bust’ because one day he came 
back with a brand new part of me and then things really 
happened. I was assembled in no time at all, tested, 
checked, and tested again. This went on for several weeks 
and finally the Chief wrote the letters ‘O’ and ‘K’ on me 
and I knew what that meant. A delegation from the front 
office came down to look me over and I proudly went 
through my paces without a hitch. I guess the Chief knew 
what he was doing after all. 


V 


‘‘Now Iam a full fledged member of 
the Medart Line of School Equip- 
ment and Apparatus, and like the 
other members of this well known 
group, Iam whatis called ‘precision- 
built’. They say I am several times 
stronger than is necessary and the 
ease with which one person can 
operate me is a revelation. When 
telescoped, I occupy a very mini- 
mum of valuable floor space and — 
but, Iam beginning to sound a little 
like I am bragging about myself. 





VI. ‘‘The boys in the Advertising Department have prepared a sort of biography they call a catalog. 
In it you will find me fully illustrated and y well we 
that I am too modest to mention, write for a copy of Medart Gym Seat Catalog GS-No. 1. Meanwhile, 
when you think of Gym Seats — remember ‘Medart’.’’ 


If you want to know all the things about me 


D MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


E KALB STREET 


Sales Engineers in al] Principal Cities 
g Pp 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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Better Plant Practices «+ - 


Summer Renovations 


How much should be spent for sum- 
mer renovations? It is a much debated 
question, the problem being to get 
enough money to do an even half-way 
decent job. A general check-up reveals 
that the sum should represent at least 
1 per cent of the value of the school 
property, that is, if the buildings and 
grounds are to be properly maintained. 


Mr. Mills Speaks 


We are giving the floor to H. L. Mills, 
business manager, Houston Independent 
School District, Houston, Tex. Before 
starting to discuss the methods of han- 
dling summer renovations in that city, 
Mr. Mills has something to say about 
the advantages of publicity to overcome 
the general impression that “when chil- 
dren are away, the custodians will play.” 
“We all know,” Mr. Mills emphasizes, 
“that the business office does more work 
during the summer months than at any 
other time. 

“It is a good plan to prepare stories 
from time to time for the press, in or- 
der that the general public may know 
something about the work that is being 
done by the maintenance division dur- 
ing the summer months. I have found 
that the papers will readily carry such 
stories—in fact, I have found, too, that 
they will even send photographers to 
make pictures of the various phases of 
the work being done under the summer 
renovation program.” 


Request for Repairs 


At the close of school on June 1 of 
each year, requests for renovation work 
needed at the individual building are 
submitted to the superintendent of 
schools by the principal of the building. 
The principal makes this request after 
consultation and inspection with the 
head custodian. 

These requests are divided into three 
divisions. First, work needed on the 
main building, such as leaks in the roof 
or wall and painting of either building 
or equipment. Second, plumbing repairs 
for the building and, third, heating re- 
pairs needed. 

At the office of the superintendent of 
schools, these requests are checked and 
commented upon by the educational 
staff. They then come to the business 
office and are again checked by the su- 
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pervisor of buildings and maintenance 
foreman, where estimates of costs are 
made, after which they reach the busi- 
ness manager for final disposition. As 
a usual proposition, if the budgets will 
stand the costs, the business manager 
approves and work orders are issued. 


Increase the Crews 


During the summer months the regu- 
lar maintenance crews are greatly in- 
creased. This means extra carpenters, 
painters, plumbers and engineers. These 
extra workmen are recruited from the 
custodial forces. Of course, these men 
are picked for the jobs that they are 
qualified to fill, and usually work in two 
shifts of six weeks each. Unfortunately, 
the custodians in Houston are on a nine 
months’ salary basis only and but for 
the extra work given them on the sum- 
mer renovation program, they would be 
out of work during the summer months. 
Even with the renovation work they 
cannot be used for the entire summer. 

Houston is a highly unionized town 
and occasionally complaints are received 
from the crafts that the school cus- 
todians should not be used as carpen- 
ters, painters, brick masons, cement 
workers and plasterers on the buildings 
and equipment during the summer 
months. However, when it is made clear 
that most of these men belonged to their 
respective organizations before they 
joined the custodial force, and when it 
is understood that the men work only 
nine months in the year, objections are 
usually withdrawn. 

The board of education has found it 
far better to supplement the summer 
crews from its list of custodians. It 
helps tide the men through the summer 
months, and more work is accomplished 
because these men feel that they are 
part of the school system and take pride 
in the work. They are not what might 
be termed clock watchers. Then, of 
course, it means a tremendous saving 
to taxpayers. 


Textbooks Included 


With us the summer renovation pro- 
gram must include work on textbooks. 
Texas has free textbooks, furnished by 
the state. However, in our own city we 
handle about a half million books dur- 
ing the summer months, because upon 
delivery these books must be unpacked, 
properly stamped and numbered and 
made ready for delivery to the individ- 


ual buildings. Many books, including 
library books and some books not on 
the state list, must be renovated and re- 
bound before the opening of school. 

Houston, with its tropical summer cli- 
mate, causes us some concern with ref- 
erence to the care of the grounds dur- 
ing the summer months. There are 113 
schools, with approximately 600 acres 
of land, and if there was nothing more 
to do than cut the grass that within 
itself would be a good sized job. How- 
ever, the summer months are used not 
only to cut grass, but for repairing side- 
walks and drives, leveling the walks and 
grounds and providing proper drainage. 

Again, the crews used for this work 
come from the custodial forces. These 
usually, of course, are the men who are 
not trained as carpenters, painters, 
plumbers or engineers. They also work 
in two shifts of six weeks each, thereby 
spreading the work. 


Results of Depression 


The depression has caused a situation 
that probably is common to all, namely, 
budgets have been greatly reduced. It 
is usually the maintenance budget that 
suffers most. 

During the past several years Hous- 
ton, with $25,000,000 invested in school 
properties, has provided only $87,500 for 
maintenance work. That is the entire 
amount of money spent during a twelve- 
month budget year for the upkeep of 
buildings, including all forms of main- 
tenance. A reasonable figure for such 
work would be a minimum of $250,000 
per year. This means only one thing, 
that the buildings are being neglected 
and that sooner or later a large amount 
of money will have to be spent for re- 
pair work. 

“Fortunately, we were able last year 
to obtain approximately $100,000 of fed- 
eral funds to renovate old buildings,” 
Mr. Mills states. “This was secured un- 
der a PWA grant, 55 per cent of which 
was furnished by the board of education 
from a bond fund that had been ap- 
proved by the people.” 


Brushing Up 


To keep brushes in good condition, 


“The Model Custodian” suggests “bor~.. 


ing a hole in the handle of the brush 
and running a wire through it. Then 
suspend the brush in a bucket partly 
filled with a half and half mixture of 
linseed oil and turpentine. The bristles 
of the brush must not rest on the bot- 
tom of the bucket. The linseed oil and 
turpentine should come up above the 
bottom of the ferrule of the brush, but 
never entirely cover the ferrule.” 
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The school program and school sports are a 
severe test for the flooring in this superb gymna- 
: Jf. sium, but “Its Maple Floor has met all require- 
. me ments admirably,” say the architects, Frank 

| Irving Cooper Corporation. The school is the 
Bulkeley High School, at Hartford, Connecticut. 
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MAPLE 1s CONSTANTLY SPECIFIED BY 


Frank Irving Cooper Corporation 


Architects Specializing in Schoolhouses and Public Buildings 


“MAPLE,” say these well-known Boston It does not sliver, splinter, or develop 
architects, “is comparatively inexpensive, ridges. It is warm, dry, resilient—its smooth- 
economical to maintain, good-looking, and ness aids sanitation —thus favorable to 


* 
NORTHERN HARD 


comfortable to stand and walk on. We have student health. Brushing alone cleans it — 
used Maple Flooring for many classrooms, reducing maintenance costs. It anchors 
laboratories, executive departments and _ desks firmly, simplifies alterations and other 


M A P L E assembly halls in schools, and auditoriums construction work. 


ae in public buildings, which demand the most Each of these advantages is important. 
is e ° ° ° 
:. ee wear-proof of floor materials. It has proved Because no other flooring offers them all in 
ongest -Wearing . ‘ em. ‘ , ‘ 
" a most satisfactory flooring material. equal degree, leading architects consistently 


Comfortable Floor 


Brief consideration quickly shows how specify Northern Hard Maple for school 


e completely Northern Hard Maple fills every floors. Consult your architect about MFMA* 





For community as well as school use, is the 
maple-floored auditorium of the High School 
at Somerville, Mass. Designed by the Cooper 
Corporation, who say: “Maple floors with- 
stand the spectally-hard treatment expert- 
enced in halls to which the public is admitted.” 
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school requirement. This Northern Hard Maple in strips or blocks 
tight-grained, tough-fibred before building or remodeling. 
hardwood outwears any 





. , See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 17/66. Write for 
other feasible flooring mate- ot a he 

pepe : > folder describing heavy-duty finishes for old or new 
rial, invariably gives lowest- floors, which seal Maple’s surface and further reduce 
cost-per-year-of-service. cleaning costs. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1783 McCormick Building, Chicago 


Floor with Maple 


*~*M FMA — This trade-mark on Maple Flooring guarantees that it conforms 
to the exacting grade standards of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. It protects you against species substitution and inferior grade. It assures 
you of genuine Northern Hard Maple. Look for it on the flooring you buy. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW: =>: 











Dedication at Warm Springs 


The Eleanor Roosevelt School for 
Negroes at Warm Springs, Ga., the final 
Rosenwald project, was formally dedi- 
cated in March. Located on an elevation 
overlooking the bathing pools of the 
little town of Warm Springs, the new 
building is a brick structure consisting 
of four regular classrooms, library, 
community room and auditorium. 

The total cost of the schoolhouse, the 
six-acre site and equipment was approxi- 
mately $16,000. The project represents 
a cooperative enterprise involving funds 
raised by private subscriptions of the 
Negroes and whites of the community, 
the local school board, the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund, the state department of 
education, and the WPA. It replaces a 
combined church and society hall which 
was used for school purposes. 

The principal addresses were made by 
the President of the United States and 
by Dr. Edwin R. Embree, president of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Brief talks 
were also made by M. D. Collins, state 
superintendent of education, and Robert 
Cousins, state agent of Negro schools, 
in receiving the school and turning it 
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The Eleanor Roosevelt School 
for Negroes, Warm Springs, 
Ga., taken on the day of the 
dedication. At the left is the 
old church and society hall 
which served also as a school. 


over to the chairman and secretary of 
the local school board. 

The program included spirituals by 
the male glee club of Fort Valley Nor- 
mal and Industrial School and hymns 
and recitations by the children of the 
local school who clustered closely about 
the President during the performance. 
The principal, teachers and pupils of the 
local white school were also present. 

In his extemporaneous talk President 
Roosevelt told how he had “gone to 
school” in economics at Warm Springs 
in 1924, when he learned from a young 
principal that his annual salary was only 
$300, and that the salaries of the teach- 
ers in the school were even less. His 
next lesson was learned when he let a 
contract the following year for a golf 
course at Warm Springs and found that 
the contractor was paying his laborers, 
white and colored, about 70 cents a day. 
He stated that an examination into the 
causes of the cheap labor, which pro- 
vided very little purchasing power, re- 
vealed the fact that five-cent cotton was 
chiefly responsible for this and that all 
of these tied in with the factories of the 
East and North. In expanding his think- 
ing on these problems he began to think 
of the picture as a “national picture.” 

President Roosevelt commended the 
program of Governor Rivers and State 


Supt. M. D. Collins of Georgia, which 
calls for an appropriation twice as large 
for education as in former years and a 
guarantee of a seven months’ term. He 
expressed a hope that Georgia would 
raise the salary standards of all teachers, 
stating that he would like to see the 
teachers’ pay in Georgia approximate 
more nearly that of New York State. 


LEGISLATION 


Indiana Pensions 








A new pension law has been passed 
by the Indiana state legislature and 
signed by the governor. The law will 
go into effect July 1, 1939. The pro- 
visions that differ from the old law are 
as follows: (1) two of the five mem- 
bers of the board must be teachers; 
(2) all employees of public school cor- 
porations are qualified members; (3) 
credit for military service is granted on 
the same terms as leaves of absence 
and is counted as years of service; (4) 
members may retire at any time after 
twenty years of service; (5) members 
may retire after thirty-five years of 
service with an annuity of $960, the 
maximum; (6) retirement is compulsory 
at the age of sixty-five, and (7) present 
members are not affected by this 
measure unless they elect to come under 
its provisions. 


Step Ahead in Tenure 


Governor Benson of Minnesota signed 
the continuing contract bill for teachers 
on April 5. This bill, supported in its 
progress through the house and senate 
by the Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion, puts into effect a contractual re- 
lation between teachers and_ school 
boards which provides that a teacher’s 
contract remain in full force from year 
to year unless terminated by a majority 
vote of the school board or by written 
resignation of the teacher before April 1. 

Under this law “teacher” is interpreted 
as superintendent, principal, supervisor, 
classroom teacher or any other profes- 
sional employee required to hold a cer- 
tificate from the state department of 
education. 

The law does not apply to the three 
cities of the first class, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth, as these cities 
under the Act of 1927 have permanent 
tenure after a three-year probationary 
period. This legislation is similar to that 
in Montana, Nevada and Delaware and 
in all except first-class districts in 
Pennsylvania. 


In Vermont 


A bill providing for extension of the 
Free Public Library Department in order 
to improve rural library facilities has 
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Vulcan Baking and Roasting Oven 
With. Multiple Heat Conduits 
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GAS EQUIPMENT 


OFFERS 
FOUR WAYS TO CUT OPERATING 
COSTS OF SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 


School Boards faced with the problem of keeping cafeteria prices down in 
the face of rising food costs should look into their cooking equipment. 


Most cooking costs in school cafeteria kitchens can be substantially 
reduced by replacing obsolete equipment with modern Vulcan gas equip- 
ment. Fuel costs alone in many cases have been reduced from 10%, to as 
much as 50%. At the same time food losses due to shrinkage of roasts and 
spoilage have been minimized while quality and service have been improved. 


Here are the reasons why VULCAN cuts cooking costs: 


1 Radial Fin Cooking Top (patented Vulcan feature) increases heat 
absorption surface 68%, cuts top cooking costs 25% or more. 


2 Vulcan insulated heat controlled ovens cut gas consumption 25%, 
to 50%; reduce meat shrinkage as high as 66-2 /3%,, increase serv- 


ings per roast. 


3 Vulcan Ceramic Broiler (patent applied for) cuts gas consumption 
20% yet has 35% faster speed, gives quicker service, greatly im- 
proves quality of broiled foods. 


4 New Vulcan Baking and Roasting oven with multiple heat conduits 
(patent applied for) reduces gas costs. Separate heet control for 
each deck permits cooking variety of foods requiring different tem- 
peratures. It provides in one appliance the facilities heretofore re- 
quiring separate equipment—saves re-equipment costs. 


These are facts that can be substantiated by the experience of Hotels, 
Restaurants and Cafeterias from coast to coast. 


Send the coupon for new Booklet "Cutting Cooking Costs" which also 
shows the newest developments in cooking equipment, and ask for a survey 
of cooking equipment in your school cafeterias. A competent kitchen 
engineer can show you how modern Vulcan equipment will pay for itself in 
a short time in reduced costs. 


SCHOOL DIVISION 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 





18 East 4Ist Street 


New York Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
18 East 4Ist Street 
and Other Conveniently New York, N. “. 


Located Offices 


BOSTON @ PHILADELPHIA e 

BALTIMORE @ CHICAGO e@ 

AURORA, ILL. @ LOS ANGELES 
@ PORTLAND, ORE. 


Gentlemen: 


Vulcan Equipment." 





vey made by your nearest distributor. 


C) Send me copy of booklet, "Cutting Costs With 


C1) Please arrange to have a cooking equipment sur- 








passed the Vermont legislature and been 
signed by the governor. With the in- 
creased appropriation and widened field 
of operation, it is felt that a much more 
effective service will be possible. 
Another bill providing for the ac- 
quisition of the Leavenworth property 
adjoining Castleton Normal School has 
passed both houses. The purchase of 
this property will add materially to the 
physical equipment of the institution. 


Advance in Tennessee 


One of the most important pieces of 
legislation affecting public education in 
the history of Tennessee has been passed 
by the general assembly and approved 
by the governor. It provides for an in- 
crease of approximately $4,500,000 for 
schools and sets up provisions designed 
to bring about an equitable distribution 
of such funds. 

The act embodies the essential ele- 
ments of the Tennessee Education 
Association’s eight-point program. 

The act provides $7,000,000 for ele- 
mentary schools. On the basis of aver- 
age daily attendance $10 per capita will 
be distributed. The remainder will con- 
stitute a supplementary fund to enable 
all counties to run their elementary 
schools for an eight-month term and to 
meet the state salary schedule for 
teachers. 

The act provides $100,000 for the im- 
provement of libraries, $25,000 for con- 
solidation of schools, $450,000 for 


transportation of pupils, $50,000 for 
supervision of instruction, $95,000 to 
supplement salaries of county superin- 


tendents and $250,000 for vocational 


education. 

State aid for high schools is increased, 
and appropriations for the state’s six in- 
stitutions of higher learning and the 
University of Tennessee are less than 
in 1931. 

Two other general acts provide that 
motorists must stop when approaching 
school busses and for the relief of pub- 
lic county and city schools closed for 
causes growing out of any flood, pesti- 
lence, disease, earthquake or other 
calamity. The average daily attendance 
for the days during which such schools 
are closed will be presumed to be the 
same as the average daily attendance 
during the portion of the term during 
which the schools are open. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Indiana's Board 








Governor Townsend of Indiana in 
making six appointments to the state 
board of education recognized the re- 
quest of teachers’ organizations that 
board members should be persons ac- 
tively engaged in educational work and 
should include some actual classroom 
teachers. The new appointees are: 

Dr. William Lowe Bryan, representing 





Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. John Henry Saw, director, de- 
partment of publications. Long session, 
June 18 to August 14; short session, 
July 3 to August 14. 


Columbia University, Teachers College, 
New York City. Walter E. Hager. First 
term, July 8 to August 20. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Loren 
C. Petry, director. July 5 to August 12. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kirtley F. Mather, director. July 6 to 
August 14. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Pa- 
melia S. Powell, secretary. Romance 
language schools, July 2 to August 20; 
German school, July 5 to August 19. 


National University of Mexico, Mexico 
City. June 28 to August 18. 


Ohio State University, Columbus. George 
W. Rightmire, president. First term, 
June 22 to July 28; second term, July 
29 to September 3. 

State University of lowa, Iowa City. June 
12 to August 6. Independent study unit, 
August 9 to 27. 


Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr- 
nest Reed, director. First term, July 5 
to August 13; second term, August 16 to 
September 8. 

University of Arizona, Tucson. J. W. 
Clarson, Jr., dean. First term, June 14 
to July 17; second term, July 19 to 
August 21. 

University of California, Berkeley. W. W. 
Kemp, dean. June 28 to August 6. 

University of Chicago. First term, June 
14 to July 21; second term, July 19 to 
August 27. 





Summer Session Calendar 
Registration Dates Included 


University of Illinois, Urbana. June 21 to 
August 14. 


University of Kentucky, Lexington. First 
term, June 14 to July 17; second term, 
July 19 to August 21. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Louis 
A. Hopkins, director. June 28 to Au- 
gust 27. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Thomas A. H. Teeter, associate director. 
First term, June 14 to July 24; second 
term, July 24 to August 28. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln. R. D. 
Mortiz, director. Short session, June 8 
to July 16; long session, June 8 to 
August 6. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
John Dolman, Jr., director. June 28 to 
August 10. 


University of Pittsburgh. June 7 to Au- 
gust 27. 

University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Earl B. Taylor, director. June 21 to 
July 30. 


University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Lester Burton Rogers, dean. 
First term, June 18 to July 30; second 
term, July 31 to September 31. 


University of Texas, Austin. June 8 to 
August 30 


University of Vermont, Burlington. Ben- 
nett C. Douglass, director. July 6 to 
August 13. 


University »f Wisconsin, Madison. S. H. 
Goodnight, dean. June 28 to August 27. 
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the state university; Dr. L. A. Pittenger, 
representing the state colleges and 
teacher training schools; Dr. Louis B. 
Dirks, representing nonstate colleges; 
Verna Hoke of Gary, representing the 
classroom teachers; Supt. Arthur Camp- 
bell of Anderson, representing the city 
schools, and County Supt. Deane E. 
Walker of Marshall County, represent- 
ing the rural schools. 

The governor, along with the state 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
the lieutenant governor, are members of 
the board. Governor Townsend himself 
has been a teacher and a county super- 
intendent of schools. 


County Superintendent, Mississippi 


To find the status of county super- 
intendents in Mississippi and to detect 
any changes in the picture between.1932 
and 1936, O. I. Frederick, associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Mississippi, assisted by Mary Lee 
Scott, a graduate student, made a sur- 
vey. Here are some of their findings: 

The median salary of county super- 
intendents in Mississippi in 1932 was 
$2,250. In 1936, it was $2,000. In 1936 
the highest salary was $3,600 and the 
lowest was $1,944. 

In age the median in 1932 was 42 
years. After another election the 
median age in 1936 was 37 years. 

In view of the fact that county 
superintendents in the state are chosen 
by popular election, short tenure is to 
be expected. This study showed that 
25 of the 50 superintendents in the 
1932 group had no previous experience 
in the office. In the 1936 group, 29 of 
the 50 had never held the office of county 
superintendent before. 

For the period of 1932-35 only four 
of the 50 counties studied provided 
county superintendents with traveling 
expenses. All four of these counties 
were in the group of counties with the 
highest assessed valuation. 

In 1936, thirty-seven of the 50 coun- 
ties made some allowance for clerical 
aid, the amount ranging from $200 to 
$1,200. The assessed valuation of the 
county hada great influence on the 
legal allowance for clerical aid, it was 
found. 

Of the 1936 group, three superintend- 
ents were engaged in farming while 
holding the office of county superintend- 
ent; one was practicing law and two 
were ministers, of whom one was also 
engaged in raising cattle. 4& 

Forty-five of the fifty superintend- 
ents had teaching experience; three had 
been school superintendents, and one a 
school principal. Only one did not have 

«a background in teaching or school ad- 
ministration. Only two had master’s de- 
grees. Eleven were without college de- 
grees. 
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DO YOU CONTRO 
THEIR HEARING 






as effectively 
as you control 


[F j the temperature? 





O' COURSE, regulated room tem- 
peratures in schools help pro- 
mote study. So do perfect lighting 
conditions . . . proper recreational 
facilities . . . modern textbooks ... 

But of what use are they in guard- 
ing against NOISE? Against the un- 
necessary noises that reduce student 
hearing to 60% of normal in the 
that result in 
poor concentration . . . wasted effort 
of pupils and teachers alike? 


average classroom .. . 


With Johns-Manville providing com- 
pletely effective sound control, this 


evil has no excuse for existence in any 
school concerned with the health and 
academic standing of students. 

In classrooms, lecture halls, cafe- 
terias, gymnasiums, etc. .. . 85% of 
all unnecessary noise can be absorbed 
by the proper use of J-M Sound- 
Control Materials . .. as recom- 
mended by J-M Engineers. 

These men, making good use of the 
knowledge gained by Johns-Manville 
in developing noise absorption into 
an exact science, can solve every 
quieting problem in your school. And 


solve it in the most efficient, eco- 
nomical manner possible. 





SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE... 
“Acoustical Treatment in Schools” 
describes the many advantages of J-M 
Sound-Control Materials. Also tells 
how you can obtain the free services 
of a J-M Acoustical Engineer in effec- 
tively and economically wiping out all 
unnecessary noises in your school. 

For your free copy, write to Johns- 
Manville, 22 East 40th Street, New 
York City. 


oa Johins-Manville 


SOUND-CONTROL MATERIALS AND 
ACOUSTICAL-ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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May 3-7—National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Richmond, Va. 

May 7-8—American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

June 21-24—National Conference on Visual 
Education, Chicago. 

June 22-24—Nebraska All-State 
tional Conference, Lincoln. 

June 27-July 1—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Detroit. 

Sept. 26-28—New York Council of School 
Superintendents, Saranac Inn, New York. 

7-8—Michigan Educational 

Alpena; Region 7, 


Educa- 


Associa- 


Oct. 
Sault 


tion: Region 5, 
Ste. Marie. 

Oct. 7-9—Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rutland. 

Oct. 11-15—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Baltimore. 
Oct. 14-15—Michigan Education Associa- 
tion: Region 2, Flint; Region 3, Jackson. 
Oct. 14-15—Minnesota Education Associa- 

tion: Northeast Division, Hibbing. 
Oct. 20-23—National Council on School- 
house Construction, Columbus, Ohio. 


Oct. 21-22—Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 
Oct. 21-22—Michigan Education Associa- 


tion: Region 6, Detroit; Region 8, Battle 
Creek. 

Oct. 21-22—Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion: Central Division, St. Cloud; North- 
ern Division, Bemidji; Southeast Division, 
Winona; Southwest Division, Mankato; 
Western Division, Moorhead. 


Oct. 21-23—Utah Education 
Salt Lake City. 


Oct. 27-29—North Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, Minot. 

Oct. Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation: District 1, Lincoln; District 2, 

Omaha; District 3, Norfolk; District 4, 

Grand Island; District 5, Holdrege, and 

District 6, Scottsbluff. 


Oct. 28-29—Maine 
Portland. 


Association, 


27-30 


Teachers’ Association, 





Coming Meetings 


Oct. 28-29—Michigan Education Associa- 
tion: Region 4, Grand Rapids. 

Oct. 28-30—Michigan Education Associa- 
tion: Region 1, Detroit. 

Oct. 28-30—Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. 

Oct. 28-30—Wyoming Education Associa- 
tion, Thermopolis. 

Oct. 28-30—Colorado Education Association, 
simultaneous meetings at Denver, Grand 
Junction and Pueblo. 

Oct. 28-30—Montana Education Association : 
Western District, Kalispell; Southwest- 
ern District, Butte; Eastern District, 
Miles City; North Central District, Great 
Falls. 

Oct. 29—Connecticut State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, simultaneous meetings at Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport and New Haven. 

Nov. 4-5—Arkansas Education Association. 

Nov. 4-6—West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Clarksburg. 

Nov. 4-6—Iowa State Teachers 
tion, Des Moines. 

Nov. 5-6—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, simultaneous meetings at Lawrerce, 
Manhattan, Dodge City, Hays, Parsors 
and Wichita. 

Nov. 12-183—Arizona Education Association, 
Tucson. 

Nov. 12-15—New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 17-20—Missouri State Teachers Asxvo- 
ciation, St. Louis. 

Nov. 18-19—Delaware State Education As- 
sociation, Wilmington. 


Nov. 18-20—-Louisiana Teachers Associatio °. 





Associa- 


Nov. 22-23—New York State Education 
Association, house of delegates, James- 
town. 


November (Thanksgiving Week )—Virgin‘a 
Education Association, Richmond. 


Nov. 21-24—South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls. 

Nov. 25-27—Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Houston. 

Nov. 26-27—Idaho 


Education Association. 








Counties Mapped 


As an aid to county superintendents 
and boards of education in studying 
their school programs, maps have been 
prepared and reproduced for more than 
fifty Tennessee counties by the division 
of research and statistics of the state 
department of education. Three maps 
have been developed for most of these 
counties: (1) location of each ele- 
mentary and high school pupil; (2) bus 
routes, and (3) location and condition 
of roads. The division of research and 
the staff of the Study of Local School 
Units have recently completed surveys 
for the boards of education of Henry, 
Lawrence, Stewart, Dickson and Cocke 
Counties. 


WPA Will Lend Art 


Thousands of paintings and other 
works of art created by workers on 
units of the Federal Art Project of the 
WPA are available for loan to public 
institutions deriving their support from 
tax funds, according to _ instructions 
issued to state WPA administrators 
throughout the country. Procedure to 
be followed by school administrators in 
applying for a loan of art works and 
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by directors of art projects in the siates 
in granting these requests are outlined 
in these instructions. 





INSTRUCTION 





Bigger Are Better 


The scholastic advantages that pupils 
in the larger secondary schools enjoy 
over pupils in small schools are strik- 
ingly demonstrated in the results of the 
annual state scholarship examination in 
Pennsylvania, according to Ray E. 
Smith, chief of the division of personnel 
examination. 

Pupils taking this examination were 
members of the senior classes of schools 
ranging in size from five to 1,000 pupils. 
The seniors coming from classes of 
fewer than 10 pupils made an average 
score of 277, while those coming from 
classes of 1,000 and more scored 350. 
In every grouping there was a steady 
improvement in the test scores as the 
size of the high school class increased. 

The average score for the 3,359 pupils 
was 303. The pupil who made the high- 
est individual score — 432 — came from 
a class enrollment of 900 seniors. 





New Type of College 


A way for high school juniors to 
enter the University of Chicago has 
been opened by the establishment of a 
new unit in American education com- 
posed of the last two years of high 
school and the first two years of col- 
lege. 

Graduates of the traditional type of 
high school will continue to enter the 
college as usual, and their educational 
program will be unaffected by the new 
unit. The curriculum for the last two 
years of the new four-year college will 
parallel to a considerable extent that 
which exists for present university 
freshmen and sophomores. 

For the immediate future, the num- 
ber of students entering the university 
by way of the four-year college will be 
relatively small, compared to those 
entering as graduates of the usual type 
of high school, but a gradual increase 
of those taking the four-year program 
is anticipated. Only the first year of 
the program will be effective next 
autumn. 

Twenty new scholarships will be 
offered to high school pupils complet- 
ing their sophomore year this spring 
who may wish to enroll in the new col- 
lege, Dean A. J. Brumbaugh announces. 


Biology Slighted 


Ability grouping and visual aids are 
the two most pressing requirements in 
the science field, according to a survey 
of science courses in 150 high schools 
made by Mrs. Pauline McDowell Atkins, 
science supervisor of Elizabeth, N. J. 

Biology comes out badly when it 
comes to science teaching and equip- 
ment, the survey showed. In class time, 
laboratory periods and money spent for 
supplies this branch of science is 
slighted, it was found. Only twenty-six 
laboratory assistants were reported in 
the 150 schools surveyed. 


Reading Plan 

A unique plan of cooperation with the 
city library has been worked out be- 
tween teachers of the junior and senior 
high schools of Grinnell, Iowa, and the 
city librarian. Each morning the city 
librarian visits each teacher and asks 
what reference books and materials 
pupils will need for their class work 
that day. References named are placed 
on the reserve shelf by the librarian 
upon her return to the library. 

Principals give pupils “admit slips” 
to the city library for study, not more 
than ten pupils from junior high and 
the same number from senior high be- 
ing allowed to go to the city library 
during a single period. The librarian 
checks the pupils in and reports as well 
on their conduct and study habits dur- 
ing the period. 
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FROM THE CAMPUS OF 


Louistana State University 





One ORDER FOR “TRANE” 
BROUGHT ° 
Hight more... 











... another record of “SALES ON 
PERFORMANCE” for TRANE 
heating equipment 


e A few years ago an order came from Baton Rouge for 
Trane Convectors to be installed in one of the handsome 
new buildings going up on the famous L. S. U. campus. 

e Adequate performance of this equipment — not mere 
“salesmanship’’— brought another order — then another, 
and still more, until today Trane Heating and Ventilating 
Equipment provides healthful, economical heat to hundreds 
of students in nine buildings at this university. 

e If you are faced with a school heating problem — it will 
pay you to investigate Trane Convection Heaters, Unit Ven- 
tilators — and matched Heating Specialties for further proof 
of efficient, economical performance in actual operation. 
There is a Trane Unit or System to meet your particular 
requirements. 

e This is the second of a series of advertisements on how 
Trane Wins on actual performance in hundreds of schools 


throughout the country. 


T 4 A i rs correlated 


equipment & systems for 
HEATING « COOLING « VENTILATING * HUMIDIFYING « DEHUMIDIFYING 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Canada—Trane Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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ABOVE: Agricultural Building 

Gymnasium, Huey P. Long Field House, Smith Hall Dormitory, Maison Francaise 
Dormitory, Animal Industry Building, President's Residence 

Highland Hall Dormitory, Law School, Music and Dramatic Arts Building 


THE ARCHITECTS: Weiss, Dreyfous & Seiferth 
THE ENGINEER: F. H. Chisholm 
THE CONTRACTORS: American Heating & Plumbing Co. 





Trane Convectors match 
the appearance of Trane 
Air-O-Lizers — provide 
even, natural circulation 
of warm air throughout 
the room — resulting in 
greater economy — 
greater cleanliness and 
greater health. Installa- 
tion is simple and eco- 
nomical — maintenance 
cost is negligible. Proper 
heat distribution re- 
duces operating cost to 
a minimum. 








The handsome, sturdy Trane Air- 
O-Lizers, around which the Trane 
Schoolroom System of heating 
and ventilation is built, assures 
directional flow of warm air, auto- 
matically introducing exactly the 
right amount of fresh, filtered out- 
side air —maintains steady, even 
temperatures —eliminates drafts 
and cold spots—assures individual 
room control. 
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PERSONNEL 


New California Degree 

To provide an opportunity for the up- 
grading of those teachers now in service, 
a newly adopted resolution of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education em- 
powers state colleges to award the de- 





gree of Bachelor of Education. 
Certain credit for nonacademic work 

will be allowed and teachers will be 

able to obtain a baccalaureate degree 


without meeting the traditional tech- 
nical requirements involving academic 
majors and minors and other detailed 
prescriptions. 

Candidates will pursue 
studies designed to be of greatest value 


programs of 


to the teachers themselves in their 
classrooms and communities. The de- 
gree is professional in character and 


is not intended to qualify holders for 
graduate standing in universities. 
Those eligible are graduates of two- 
year, two-and-one-half-year or three- 
year courses of the California state 
colleges when these institutions were nor- 
mal schools or teachers’ colleges and 
who have five or more years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and _ all 
holders of California life diplomas or 
those who have taught five or more 
years in California public schools. 


Sick Leave 

This year’s unused sick leaves may 
be taken advantage of next year or 
in the years following by teachers in 
the public schools of Ottumwa, Iowa. 
A new board of education ruling makes 
cumulative the five full days or ten half 
days allowed each year on full pay for 
illness. Formerly the slate was wiped 
clean each year. The same action has 
been taken by the board of education 
of Hastings, Neb. 


Standards Up 


The Indiana state board of education 
recently approved a four-year course of 
training for elementary teachers which, 
when fully effective in 1940, will re- 
quire all beginning elementary teachers 
to hold a degree in elementary educa- 
tion. All students enrolling for training 
after Nov. 1, 1937, will be required to 
complete the four-year course. 


BUILDINGS 


Annex Saved 








Fire destroyed the main structure of 
the high school at Milford, Mass., on 
March 31 with an estimated loss of 
$200,000. A $300,000 annex completed 
last fall with federal funds and con- 
nected with the main building was saved. 
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No Rhythmics 


Hobson School, Sioux City, Iowa, is 
so old and shaky that school officials 
have discontinued all rhythmic work for 
the rest of the term. 


Frightened Into Action 


School authorities, prompted by the 
tragic explosion at New London, Tex., 
are telegraphing and writing for copies 
of the self-inspection blank for schools 
prepared by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and approved and adopted 
by the National Association of Public 
School Business Officials. Copies of this 
blank were first distributed to schools 
in 1934. 

State Supt. Lester K. Ade of Penn- 
sylvania has asked for 13,000 of these 
blanks which are being distributed to 
schools of that state with a letter re- 
garding the Texas calamity and the ne- 
cessity for taking every possible precau- 
tion against possible tragedies. 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers suggests that inspections be 
made at least once each month by a 
group comprised of a teacher, the jani- 
tor and a representative of the local fire 
department. The completed reports are 
filed with the local board of education. 


Old Town, New School 


For the first time in sixty-eight years, 
the boys and girls of Bellevue, the old- 
est permanent white settlement in Ne- 
braska, are housed in a new and modern 
building, according to Orrin A. Bell, su- 
perintendent. The new $82,000 plant 
replaces a grade school building the 
original portion of which was erected in 
1869. The modern structure, designed 
as a community center, accommodates 
400 pupils. Federal funds aided in its 
construction. The architects were John 
Latenser and Sons of Omaha. 


Music Library 


A $124,000 music library will be con- 
structed by the University of Rochester 
to house the valuable collection of 
35,000 volumes that constitute the Sib- 
ley Musical Library. The building is 
believed to be the first American institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to musical lit- 
erature, manuscripts and scores. Shelf 
capacity will be provided for 50,000 
volumes. 


Constructed for Concentration 


A psychological laboratory in which 
all physical conditions will be conducive 
to concentration has been developed at 
Colgate University by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird. To create the atmosphere con- 
sidered proper, stained glass windows 
are used. An elliptical table makes each 
conferee fully visible to his fellow stu- 
dents. Special lamps have been provided 





giving light that is adequately intense 
but without glare, properly distributed 
but with a minimum of shadow and 
contrast. 





FINANCE 


Latest Figures 


Who pays the bills for child educa- 
tion? Of all school revenues in 958 
cities having a population of 10,000 or 
more, 73.7 per cent comes from city 
school taxes. The state provides 18.3 
per cent, the county 4.7 per cent, tuition 
fees from other school districts 1.2 per 
cent, and 2.1 per cent comes from other 
local sources. 

The U. S. Office of Education’s statis- 
tical division released at the end of 
March the latest available information 
concerning public school systems in 
2,891 cities throughout the United 
States. 

If educational opportunities are to be 
measured to any extent by the amount 
spent per pupil, the children in some 
cities have several times the advantages 
that those in many other cities possess, 
the report shows. 

From 1930 to 1932 the cost per pupil 
for current expense decreased 2.9 per 
cent, and from 1932 to 1934 it decreased 
14.7 per cent. In some cities the de- 
crease amounted to 30 per cent or more. 

From 1930 to 1934 the average an- 
nual cost per pupil for general control 
decreased 16 per cent, for instruction 
16.5 per cent, for operation 14.7 per 
cent, for maintenance 42.2 per cent, 
for auxiliary agencies 24 per cent, for 
fixed charges 4.4 per cent and for capi- 
tal outlay 88.4 per cent. 

The great reduction in summer 
schools since 1930 has been due to the 
efforts of boards of education to cur- 
tail expenses. The need for such schools 
is, however, as great now as in 1930, 
the Office of Education points out. 

From 1930 to 1934 the number of 
cities reporting night schools decreased 
42.5 per cent. 

On the other hand, the total number 
of children whose needs are being met 
through special schools or classes actu- 
ally exceeds the number reported for 
the year 1931-32 by more than 45,000. 
The increase is greatest for retarded 
children, while children of lowéred.wital. 
ity have slightly fewer classes to attend. 


Help Needed 


Unless aid is received from sources 
outside of the community, Mrs. Mari- 
etta Johnson, who organized and has 
directed the School of Organic Educa- 
tion at Fairhope, Ala., fears that the 
school will close at the end of this year. 
The depression caused a great reduc- 
tion in the number of pupils who paid 
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Above, Model KOSB 
Balopticon for both 
lantern slide and 
Opaque projection. 
Designed for use with 
a translucent screen. 
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Loox at a classroom during a Balopticon lecture. Notice the intent, 
interested expressions of understanding and enlightenment. 

Compare this scene with the class being taught by word of mouth only. 
Teachers experienced in the use of the Balopticon know that their efforts 
produce better results and that many so called backward students learn 
readily when lessons are accompanied by still pictures projected with a 
Balopticon. 


A complete Balopticon Catalog is yours for the asking. Write for it to 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 689 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


BAUSCH_& LOMB 


FOR YOUR GLASSES INSIST ON BaL 
ORTHOGON LENSES AND B&L FRAMES... 
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tuition. The community can contribute 
no more than it is now doing. Teachers 
are serving with such meager salaries 
that they have little else but the neces- 
sities of life. 


MEETINGS 


N. C. E. A. at Louisville 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association held in 
Louisville, Ky., March 31 to April 2, 
opposition was voiced to the Harrison- 
Black-Fletcher Bill now pending in Con- 
gress. A resolution adopted at the clos- 
ing session of the convention declared 
that “Were the Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
Bill to pass the result would be only a 
deeper entrenchment of the inefficiency 
and abuses now existing (in education) 
and nothing of any consequence would 
emerge to enhance the general welfare 
of the nation.” 

The Most Rev. John B. Peterson, 
bishop of Manchester, was reelected 
president general and the Rev. Richard 
L. Quinlan, supervisor of schools of the 
archdiocese of Boston, was elected treas- 
urer general of the association. The 
office of secretary general, which is oc- 
cupied by the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, 
director of the department of education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
was not open at this convention. 

Some 2,000 Catholic educators came 
from various parts of the country for 
the meeting. A wide variety of subjects 
was discussed in the formal addresses 
and in the papers read at the meetings 
of the various departments and sections 
during the three-day session. 








Peabody Conference 


The eighth annual School Administra- 
tors Conference will be held in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., at Peabody College, June 
10 to 12, according to announcement by 
Drs. Dennis H. Cooke and Ray L. Ha- 
mon, professors of school administration. 

The general theme is “New Adminis- 
trative Philosophies for Schools in a 
New Social Order.” Supt. Nicholas 
Bauer of New Orleans will be principal 
speaker at the closing banquet on 
June 12. 

Other school officials scheduled to de- 
liver addresses include: Dr. E. W 
Knight, University of North Carolina; 
Supt. J. A. True of Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president, Tennes- 
see Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
Dr. William H. Bristow, general secre- 
tary, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Washington, D. C.; Supt. Ed- 
ward D. Roberts of Cincinnati; Clyde 
A. Erwin, state superintendent of North 
Carolina, and Dr. Louis Stanley, chief 
of bureau of home economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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For Law Enforcement 


A law enforcement institute sponsored 
by the department of sociology of Ash- 
land College, Ashland, Ohio, was held at 
the county court house on April 8 and 9. 
One session was devoted to the heredi- 
tary factor in crime, crime prevention 
and the youthful offender. The closing 
session was the trial of a drunken driver, 
with Judge Lee E. Skeel of the common 
pleas court of Cuyahoga County pre- 
siding. 


Institute for Parents 

The University of Denver has ar- 
ranged an institute on Parent Education 
to be conducted for a period of one 
week beginning Monday, July 26. Mrs. 
Sidonie M. Gruenberg, lecturer of parent 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and chairman of subcommit- 
tees of the White House Conference on 
Child Health Protection, is the discus- 
sion leader. 


Polish-American 


In June, 1937, Alliance College, Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa., will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding 
by the Polish National Alliance. 

In 1912, William Howard Taft, then 
president of the United States, inaugu- 
rated the educational program which has 
as its aim the development of two cul- 
tures, Polish and American, and leader- 
ship for Americans of Polish extraction. 

A survey of graduates reveals that 79 
per cent have gone to universities; of 
these, 89 per cent have received bach- 
elor’s degrees or higher degrees. Eighteen 
per cent have entered the legal pro- 
fession, 13 per cent the medical profes- 
sion, 6 per cent each pharmacy and 


teaching. In all, thirty-one professions 
are represented. Two per cent were un- 
employed. 


Food Conference 


Plans have been made to stage the 
next Food Service Directors Conference 
in Boston, Nov. 5 and 6, 1937. Daisy 
Treen, director of school lunchrooms, is 
in charge of arrangements. 





PUBLICATIONS 


All the Children 


Duplicating last year’s volume in 
artistry and general interest the thirty- 
eighth annual report of Supt. Harold G. 
Campbell of the New York City public 
schools is off the press. The title “All 
the Children” has been retained, as has 
the Fortune format. Full page illustra- 
tions, taken under the direction of Am- 
brose J. Hickey, board of education 
photographer, are as charming in subject 
matter and in captions as in last year’s 








A spiral binding is a new fea- 
Last year’s report went into two 
editions, it is said. 

An increase in the school budget of 
nearly $5,000,000 to provide smaller 
classes and additional teachers is urged 
by Superintendent Campbell in his re- 


edition. 
ture. 


port. Overcrowding of classes is a seri- 
ous problem, he states, and hope is ex- 
pressed that the high pupil-teacher ratio 
of 31.5 may be reduced to 28 by ap- 
pointing 742 additional teachers. 


Interpreting Report 


A radio program and study guide 
based upon the report, “The Unique 
Function of Education in American 
Democracy,” has been published in 
pamphlet form by the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, to assist consultants 
and others in using the commission’s 
report. 


NAMES IN NEWS 


City Superintendents 


IRvING F. Pearson will succeed Dr. 
W. W. ANKENBRAND as superintendent at 
Rockford, Ill. Mr. Pearson has been 
county superintendent for Winnebago 
County for the last ten years. Dr. An- 
kenbrand goes to Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dr. JoHN L. TILDSLEy, an assistant 
superintendent, is now associate super- 
intendent of the New York City public 
schools, succeeding Dr. JosepH M. 
SHEEHAN, who under a new law auto- 
matically becomes assistant superintend- 
ent with no reduction in salary. 

BALLARD D. FRENCH, Abingdon, Va., 
superintendent of the schools of Wash- 
ington County, has been made superin- 
tendent of schools at Bristol, Va., for a 
four-year term. 

ALLEN KeErm is the newly elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Albany, Calif., 
succeeding Dr. J. FRANKLIN WEST, who 
is retiring after fifty-four years in edu- 
cational work. 

H. G. Putnam of Flushing, Mich., 
has been chosen superintendent of 
schools at Mendon, Mich. 

Supt. Byron Jouty of the schools of 
Ninnekah, Okla., is on leave of absence 
to attend the infantry school at Fort 
Benning, Ga. He is a captain in the 
Oklahoma National Guard. 

JosepH A. FitzceRAp, fer the, Jast 
six years principal of the Troup Junior 
High School, New Haven, Conn., has 
been appointed superintendent of 
schools in New Haven, a position re- 
cently vacated by the sudden death of 
Joun C. McCarty. 

MAYNARD LINN, formerly principal of 
the Riverside School in Greenwich, 
Conn., has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in Greenwich. 
Mr. Linn is a graduate of Hamline Uni- 
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OU,asa successful school superintendent, 
\eo- how important it is to have the 
very best equipment in your school. And when 
) it can be proved that new equipment will 
| save you money and encourage cleanliness 
| among your pupils, it’s worth looking into! 

That's why it will pay you to investigate 
Palmolive ** Measured Soap”... the dispensing 
system with three outstanding advantages. 

First, the dispenser is built to last! Made 
of chromium plated bronze with a generous 
size reservoir, it works easily and will not 
cake, clog or corrode. Because two opera- 
tions of the plunger measure out just enough 
soap for one wash, there is no waste. The 
dispenser can’t be drained! “ 





Two pushes of the plunger re- 
lease just the right amount of soap 
for one wash. There’s no waste. 
That’s why it saves you money! 







Second, the soap is the world-famous 
Palmolive in a new free-flowing form. Be- 
cause it bursts instantly into a rich lather 
in any kind of water, you'll find it unsur- 
passed for use in schools. And Palmolive 
is always gentle, soothing to the skin. 


SAVES YOU 30% TO 40% 


Third and most important of all, tests in 
many schools have proved that this better 
dry soap system saved 30% to 40% on wash- 
room soap costs. It provides 100 washes for 1¢. 









Soon it will be time to decide on supplies 
and equipment for the next school year. At 
that time plan to install the Palmolive ** Meas- 
ured Soap” System in all your washrooms. 
For further information write us TODAY. 
There’s no obligation, of course. 





Save ih — ; Oe 
money by consulting of overhauling and thor- 


our Techni i : 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. isles dha uae We Pie oughly cleaning your build- 
ings i 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. problems you may have. complete catalog of conn 
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versity and has his doctorate from 
Columbia University. 

D. W. McCoy, principal of the high 
school in Springfield, Ill., will be acting 
superintendent of schools until a suc- 
cessor to the late WiLLIAM J. Lowry 
is named. 

Lee J. McEWAN has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools at 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

ANDREW SPINAS has been designated 
as acting superintendent of schools in 
Redwood City, Calif., for the rest of 
the school year. For the last eight years 
he has been principal of the McKinley 
Elementary School, Redwood City. He 
succeeds the late JoHN GILL. 

E. J. CRISWELL has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Nordheim, 
Tex., to succeed A. T. HozLscHER. 

W. W. Krumsiex of Edwardsville, 
Ill., will not seek reappointment. He 
was superintendent of Edwardsville 
schools for the past year and principal 
of the high school for sixteen years. 

L. M. RAysurN of Tremont, Miss., a 
colonel on Gov. Hugh White’s staff, has 
been elected superintendent of Itawamba 
Agricultural High School at Fulton, 
Miss. J. A. SENTER, recently reelected 
to the post, resigned to accept other 
employment. 

CHARLES F. CARROLL, JR., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
High Point, N. C., succeeding the late 
Dr. T. WINGATE ANDREWS. Mr. Car- 
roll was formerly superintendent of the 
Bryson City and Swain County schools. 
His first important duty will be the su- 
pervising of a $175,000 school remodel- 
ing program, expected to begin imme- 
diately after the close of schools in June. 

H. H. GAvup1n¢, principal of Maryville 
High School, Maryville, Tenn., is serv- 
ing as superintendent of schools in that 
town for the remainder of the term, suc- 
ceeding R. O. SMirH, recently ap- 
pointed state adjutant-general. 

E. F. BIRCKHEAD of Winchester, Ky., 
has been made successor to the late 
LesLige C. Bostey, whose death ended 
an eighteen-year career as superintend- 
ent of schools at Danville, Ky. 

J. W. WitttAMs has resigned his po- 
sition as superintendent of public schoo's 
in Dalton, Ga. 


County Superintendents 


IvAN E. ApaAms has been appointed 
superintendent of schools for the dis- 
trict in Maine which includes South- 
west Harbor, Mount Desert, Tremont 
and Cranberry Isles. He succeeds WIN- 
FRED E. CLARK, who died in February. 

K. P. BrrckHeap, former principal 
of William King High School, Abing- 
don. Va., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools of Washington County, 
Virginia, succeeding B. D. FrENcH, who 
has occupied the post since July 1, 1933. 

WiL.1AM B. Byrp, was named super- 
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intendent of the Aiken County school 
system in Georgia to succeed Harvey S. 
LYBRAND, who recently resigned. Mr. 
Byrd was formerly superintendent of 
public schools in Clearwater, Ga. 

Scott NosLINn, rural school super- 
visor, has succeeded W. D. SMITH as 
superintendent of schools in Scott 
County, Virginia. Mr. Noblin is cred- 
ited with having saved the lives of 
numerous children several years ago 
when the high school at Rye Cove, Va., 
of which he was principal, was de- 
stroyed by tornado. 

D. D. Forrest, principal of Botetourt 
High School in Gloucester County, Vir- 
ginia, was elected superintendent of 
schools for Mathews and Middlesex 
Counties in the same state. 


Principal Changes 


LEMUEL R. JOHNSTON, principal of 
the Hawthorne High School, Paterson, 
N. J., has accepted the principalship of 
the Clifford Junior High School, East 
Orange, N. J. 

BERNARD LEACH is the new principal 
of Shenandoah Senior High School, 
Shenandoah, Pa., filling the vacancy 
created by the death of P. J. SULLIVAN. 

FRANK Betz, principal of the high 
school at Cuba, N. Y., will be principal 
of the new high school at Dundee, N. Y., 
which will serve twenty-seven districts 
when it is opened in September. 

WARREN W. HALSEY, supervising prin- 
cipal of schools in Garwood, N. J., for 
nearly fifteen years, will resign that po- 
sition July 1 to become principal of the 
new $500,000 Union County Regional 
High School in Springfield, N. J. 

J. W. Kopp, formerly of Lykens, Pa., 
has succeeded L. J. KLINE as supervis- 
ing principal at Williamstown, Pa. 

NORMAN ReEIsT, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools in Olathe, Kansas, is 
now supervising principal at Wilmer- 
ding, Pa. 

Dopp Crart, high school principal of 
East Setauket, N. Y., has been elected 
the successor of JAMES E. WARDLE, 
principal of the high school at South 
Huntington, N. Y., whose resignation 
caused a sit-down strike of 600 pupils. 


State Departments 


Dr. EUGENE B. ELLiottT has been re- 
elected state superintendent of public 
instruction in Michigan for a second 
term of two years. 

W. A. Bass, formerly executive sec- 
retary of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation, has been appointed commis- 
sioner of education in Tennessee. His 
successor is A. D. Hott. 

ALBERT F. STANLEY, superintendent 
of schools in Starke County, Indiana, 
was named by the state board of edu- 
cation to be assistant vocational re- 
habilitation supervisor of Indiana. 

Dr. VERNE D. BAIN has been made a 





full-time assistant of the Oregon State 
Department of Education. Doctor Bain 
had a number of years’ experience as a 
school administrator in Oregon before 
completing his requirements for a doc- 


tor’s degree at the University of 
Washington. For the past year he has 
been instructor in the Southern Oregon 
Normal School at Ashland. He will 
assist in the supervision of high schools 
and curriculum construction. 

A. S. ZoerB, state supervisor of trade 
and industrial education, was granted a 
six months’ leave of absence by the 
Tennessee State Board of Education 
effective March 1, and W. A. SEELEY, 
district supervisor in the Chattanooga 
area, is acting supervisor. Mr. Zoerb 
is organizing and directing a plant train- 
ing program for the Tennessee Eastman 
Corporation at Kingsport. 


College Men 


Dr. Epwin H. REEDER, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
Vermont, has been appointed professor 
of education at the University of IIli- 
nois. B. O. SmrrH, associate professor 
of education at the University of Flor- 
ida, will teach at Illinois during the 
summer session and will remain on leave 
from Florida during the ensuing school 
year as associate professor of education. 

Dr. MARION REX TRABUE, director 
of the division of education of the con- 
solidated University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, has resigned this posi- 
tion to accept appointment as dean of 
the school of education and director of 
summer session at Pennsylvania State 
College. He will succeed Dr. WiLL 
GRANT CHAMBERS, who is retiring after 
fifty years of service in schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

Epcar F. BuNcE has been appointed 
principal of Glassboro Normal School, 
Glassboro, N. J. Dr. Robert H. Mor- 
RISON, principal of the Paterson State 
Normal School, was recently appointed 
state director of teacher education and 
junior colleges by the New Jersey State 
Board of Education to succeed Mr. 
Bunce. 

Harotp P. Tuomas, head of the de- 
partment of education at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, will also serve as educational 
adviser to the school board of Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Tue Rev. Dr. RaymMonp H. LEACH 
of New York City has been named 
president of the College of Idaho, Cald- 
well. Dr. Leach was formerly dean of 
men at the University of Nevada and 
more recently secretary of the univer- 
sity department of the Council of 
Church Boards of Education. 

Dr. EARLE RAYMOND HeEprick has 
been named vice president and provost 
of the University of California of Los 
Angeles, filling the vacancy caused last 
July upon the retirement of Dr. ERNEST 
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CARROLL Moore from administrative 
duties. Doctor Hedrick has been pro- 
fessor of mathematics on the Los An- 
geles campus. 

W. O. Brown will retire from the 
staff of Illinois State Normal University 
at the end of the academic year. Pro- 
fessor Brown nineteen years ago estab- 
lished the first successful rural practice 
school in Illinois. The practice teaching 
system has grown under his guidance 
from a single country school to a circuit 
of six schools with an enrollment of 222 
pupils. Other teachers’ colleges in the 
state have followed the system he inau- 
gurated. 


Miscellaneous 


O. H. Jones has resigned as bursar 
of the State Teachers College, Memphis, 
Tenn., to accept the position of business 
manager of the Memphis City Schools. 
R. M. Roprnson, Jr., who has served 
as principal of the Training School at 
the State Teachers College, Memphis, 
has been appointed bursar. 

FREDERICK J. ANDERSON will occupy 
the newly created position of supervisor 
of buildings, grounds and physical prop- 
erties of the city schools of Elkhart, 
Ind., permitting Supt. J. F. WILEy to 
devote his full time to academic and 
executive duties. Mr. Anderson has been 
assistant city engineer. 

Supt. FRANK Copy of Detroit was 
reelected to the Michigan state board 
of education continuing a tenure that 
started in 1914. 

T. M. McCatt has become superin- 
tendent of the Northwest School of 
Agriculture in Crookston, Minn., after 
being connected with the school since 
1911. He succeeded Dr. A. A. DOWELL. 

Dr. Cyrit F. KLINeFELTER has been 
appointed to the newly created post of 
administrative assistant to JOHN W. 
STUDEBAKER, U. S. commissioner of edu- 
cation. Doctor Klinefelter has been 
editor and educational consultant of the 
vocational education division of the 
Office of Education, and was at one time 
assistant state supervisor of education 
in Ohio. 

WALTER E. ENGLUND is the newly ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Min- 
nesota Education Association. For the 
last eighteen months he has been field 
director for the association and before 
that he was for thirteen years superin- 
tendent of schools at Ely, Minn. C. G. 
ScHvuLz, who has served the association 
since 1921, becomes executive secretary- 
emeritus. 

Joun H. WEBSTER, a member of the 
Detroit board of education, was elected 
president of the department of superin- 
tendence and school board members of 
the Michigan Education Association at 
its recent meeting in Lansing. Supt. 
L. A. Packard of Port Huron was 
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named vice president and Asst. SuPT. 
H. C. Darey of Highland Park was 
chosen to serve his thirtieth term as 
secretary. 


Honored 


Dr. Bess V. CUNNINGHAM, associate 
professor of education at the University 
of Toledo, was awarded the Parents’ 
Magazine medal for the most helpful 
book of the year for parents. The book 
is “Family Behavior.” 

W. L. CREASY, instructor in voca- 
tional agriculture at the high school in 
Woodlawn, Va., has been awarded the 
title of Master Teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture of the South for 1936. This 
is the third time a Virginia teacher has 
received this honor, awarded annually to 
the vocational agriculture teacher of the 
South who, in the opinion of the judges, 
has done the most outstanding work 
during the year. Mr. Creasy won the 
honorary title and award of $100 from 
a field of 1,961 teachers in twelve 
Southern states. 


Deaths 


ALFRED C. KINGSFORD, superintendent 
of schools in Baraboo, Wis., died after 
several weeks of illness. 

DANIEL J. SWEENEY, assistant head 
master of Suffield Academy and a mem- 
ber of its faculty for thirty-four years, 
died at the age of fifty-seven. 


Criype O. THompson, for thirty-seven 
years connected with public schools in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., died recently at 
the age of sixty-three. He was asso- 
ciate principal of A. B. Davis High 
School. 

JosePH D. CARROLL, superintendent 
of the Wishkah Valley school system in 
the state of Washington, died recently 
after suffering a stroke while at his of- 
fice desk. 

T. C. Kou, assistant superintendent 
of the LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School at LaSalle, Ill., died recently. 

GerorRGE REASONER, superintendent of 
schools at Prescott, Wash., died in 
Walla Walla recently. 

RIDGELEY C. CLARK, superintendent 
of schools at Seymour, Conn., since 
1917, died at the age of fifty-five. 

Dr. H. Ross SMITH, principal of the 
high school in Overbrook, Pa., met 
death by his own hand, owing to ill 
health. 

Dr. JAMES SEYMOUR LUCKEY, fer 
twenty-nine years president of Houghton 
College, died on April 7 after a six 
months’ illness. He became president of 
Houghton Seminary in 1908 and super- 
vised the work that lifted its endowment 
and academic standards sufficiently for 
it to obtain a college charter in 1923. 

Dr. FRANK L. C1app, professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin, died 
recently at the age of fifty-nine years. 





On the Air During May 





The following programs of particular interest to school people are arranged by 
the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. The time is Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


Monday 


Dramatization of Works of Literature, U. S. 
Office of Education—4:00-4:15 p.m. (CBS). 
Education-in-the-News, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion—6 :00-6:15 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 
Let Freedom Ring, U. S. Office of Education— 
10:30-11:00 p.m. (CBS). 
May 3—Right of Habeas Corpus. 
May 10—Rizht of Freedom of Home. 
May 17—Right of Racial Equality. 


Tuesday 


Band Instrument Lessons, Dr. Joseph E. 
Maddy, director, 2:00-2:30 p.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 

Have You Heard? (Introductions to fascinating 
corners of natural science) U. S. Office of 
Education—3 :45-4:00 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

Medical Emergencies and How They Are Met, 
dramatized program, American Medical As- 
sociation—5 :00-5:30 p.m. (NBC-WJZ). 

May 4—Healthy Mothers, Dr. W. W. Bauer, 
director, bureau of health and public in- 
struction, American Medical Association. 

May 11—Hospitals of Today, Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, editor of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association and of Hy- 
geia. 

May 18—Whooping Cough, Doctor Bauer. 

May 25—Your Summer Vacation, Doctor 
Fishbein. 

Science in the News—6:00-6:15 (NBC-WEAF). 


Wednesday 


Growth and Development of the Child, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
cooperation with the American Academy of 
Pediatrics—4 :00-4:30 (NBC-WJZ). 

May 5—Growth of Children During the 
Wars and Depressions, Carroll E. Palmer, 
medical officer in charge of child hygiene 


investigations, U. S. Public Health Service. 

May 12—Health Hazards in the Period of 
Growth, Louis I. Dublin, vice president 
and statistician, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

May 19—Old and New Thoughts About 
Growth, Henry E. Siegrist, professor of 
history of medicine, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine. 

Our American Schools—6:00 p.m. (NBC- 

WEAF). 

Cavalcade of America, dramatization of sig- 
nificant moments in American history— 
8:00-8:30 p.m. (CBS). 


Thursday 


Answer Me _ This—4:45-5:00 p.m. (NBC 
WEAF). 

America’s Town Meetings of the Air—9:30 
(NBC-WJZ). 


Friday 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — 2:45-4:30 
(CBS). 


Saturday 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, directed by 
Alexander von Kreisler—11:00-12:00 (CBS). 

Our American Schools—11:00 a.m. (NBC- 
WEAF). 


Sunday 


The World Is Yours, Smithsonian program— 
11:30 a.m.-12:00 noon. (NBC-WJZ). 

University of Chicago Round Table—12:30- 
1:00 p.m. (NBC-WEAF). 

General Motors Concerts, Erno Rapee, con- 
ductor—8:00 to 9:00 p.m. (NBC-WBAF). 
Ford Sunday Evening Hour, Victor Kolar, con- 

ductor—9 :00-10:00 p.m. (CBS). 
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Permits FLEXIBLE Seating ARRANGEMENTS 


DEesIGcNeED to permit flexible seating arrangements, this Heywood-Wakefield Unit 
Movable Desk is particularly suited to modern classroom plan and instruction. Because 
it combines both desk and chair, the Unit 
Movable proves an economical invest- 








ment. The adjustment works on the wedge 
principle and holds the desk box securely 
i in front facing position. Heavy gauge 
seamless steel tubing, completely sealed, 
and with broad bearing standards, assures 
rigidity and stability on the floor. Model 
illustrated has swivel type chair which 
is also adjustable. May we tell you more 
about this and other scientifically de- 
signed desks in the Heywood-Wakefield 
School Furniture Line? 
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HEY WOOD-WAKEFIEL 


Established 1826 GARDNER, MASS. 











ROMPT care is important in preventing 
infected wounds. Even minor wounds 
may become infected when antiseptic treat- 
ment is delayed. Children and adults report 
injuries promptly when Mercurochrome is 
used, because treatment is not painful. —— 


MERCURO} | ||: 





























(Dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) “pense onvmnscen” 3 

FLUORESCEIN SODIUM i 

is non-irritating and exerts bactericidal and _ Genera 
e ° ° ° TISEPTIC 
bacteriostatic action in wounds. Be prepared FOR FIRST AiD 

TWESTCOTT & DUNNIN* 








with Mercurochrome. for the first aid care of WRALTIMORE MO 
all minor wounds and abrasions. In more Sw 


serious Cases, consult a physician. After a thorough investigation of the evi- 
dence for and against at the close of the 
last period of acceptance, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
HYNSON,WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. Medical Association again reaccepted (1935) 
MERCUROCHROME, H. W. & D. 


(Dibrom-oxrymercurt-fluorescein-sodium) 


Baltimore, Maryland 
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Pragress 


FOLLOWS BETTER 








—in schoolrooms as in 
industry | 


N modern industry, old tools are replaced 
long before they are worn out if new) 
tools become available which will save| 
time, improve quality, or promote content-| 
ment among personnel. 

Schools, too, progress by adopting effec- 
tive new tools. The motion picture is 
such a tool. Scientific research has deter- 
mined that ‘“‘students learn 20% to 90%! 
more, forget less, and learn in shorter time| 
when taught by films than when taught! 
by other means.” 

Your teachers and students would bene-| 
fic materially, immediately, and lastingly 
from the introduction or extension of mo-| 
tion picture instruction . . . from making| 
full use of the truth that pictures sink| 
more quickly and deeply into the memory. | 

Bell & Howell Projectors, silent and 
sound, are simple, safe, efficient, superla- 
tively sturdy, and reasonably set. 


Bell & Howell Film Rental 
Library Service 


is comprehensive in subjects covered, ef- 
fective, and specifically suited to school| 
needs. Write for film lists and special school 
rates for monthly and semester service. _| 


‘BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


Chicago * New York « Hollywood ¢ London 
Established 1907 





NS 5-37 

Bell & Howell Company 
1855 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. | 
Gentlemen: Without obligation please 

send me information on: 


16 mm. Projector [™ Sound 1 Silent 
16mm. Rental Films [ Sound [( Free Films 
Equipment Used : ee ee 
Signed Title... 

School 

Address. 

City State 














R. H. F. HAtsey retired from the 
service of the New York City Public 
Schools on March 31, after completing 
thirty-one years of service. For many 
years prior to his retirement he was 
deputy superintendent of school build- 
ings in the bureau of construction and 
maintenance. Mr. Halsey has been out- 
standing in his field and has contributed 
extensively to the literature of plant 
maintenance. He will be located at New- 
town, Conn., after May 1. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Processes Studied 








The motion picture appreciation class 
in Greenwich, Conn., has collected a set 
of stills that demonstrate the processes 
of picture making behind the scenes. 
There are stills that show how the right 
position is found for a given camera 


_ angle, and stills that show the make-up 
| process and the fitting and finishing of 


a gown. 


Film Review 


George Washington High School, New 
York City, runs a thirty-minute pro- 
gram of motion picture films in biology 
after school is dismissed for the benefit 
of pupils who must sit for the required 
state regents’ examination. Attendance 
is voluntary. Most of the pupils have 
seen these various films, but in spite of 
that fact from 100 to 150 attend each 
year at examination time, finding them 





helpful for review purposes. One teacher 
kept track of her pupils who attended. 
Twenty came to all six afternoon show- 
ings and all of these passed the regents’ 
test. In a recent examination, accord- 
ing to Dr. Frank M. Wheat, chairman 
of biology at the high school, seventeen 
of the fifty short questions given in the 
test could be answered from information 
in these films. 


Film Conference 


The seventh session of the National 
Conference on Visual Education and 
Film Exhibition will be held at the 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, June 
21 to 24. Along with a program of ad- 
dresses by teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents and college instructors there 
will be almost continuous showings of 
selected industrial and educational films 
as examples of the best current prac- 
tices. These will be both silent and 
sound, 16 mm. and 35 mm. After the 
showings advertising and schoolmen will 
discuss the films. Discussion will in- 
clude photographic and scenario tech- 
nique, educational values, and advertis- 
ing and sales values. 


Helpful Book 


Dr. M. R. Brunstetter, director of the 
bureau of publications at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, has written a 
practical book on “How to Use the Edu- 
cational Sound Film.” The book is 
based upon several years of experience 
with sound films in schools. 





Films for the School Screen 
XX|—Bermuda and West Indies, Cont. 





Bermuda—Seeing the Island on a Bi- 
cycle. 1 reel. 
sound. For sale or for rent. Garri- 
son Film Distributors, Inc., 729 Sev- 
enth Ave., New York City. 

Bermuda—Views of Hamilton, modern 
hotels, yachting, Easter lilies, coral 
specimens and quarry, sea gardens 
and varicolored fish, St. George’s, 
typical St. George homes, a strip of 
the rugged coast along the south shore 
with peculiar rock formations. 1 reel. 
16mm. silent. Transportation charges 
only. Cunard White Star Line, Ad- 
vertising Department, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Curacao—Willemstadt, large pontoon 
bridge, Dutch architecture, street life, 
red coral roads, Bolivar House. 1 reel. 
16mm. silent. Transportation charges 
only. Cunard White Star Line, Ad- 
vertising Department, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Haiti—Port-au-Prince, monument of 
Toussaint l’Ouverture, mule back 
transport, native life, market place, 
native police, beautiful public build- 


16 mm. and 35 mm., 


ings, the president’s palace, an ancient 
church, magnificent new cathedral. 
1 reel. 16 mm. silent. Transportation 
charges only. Cunard White Star 
Line, Advertising Department, 25 
Broadway, New York City. 

Jamaica — Roaring river falls, negress 
breaking stones for road_ building, 
Kingston—-the chief city, King Street, 
public buildings, Spanish town, abun- 
dant vegetation and coconut husking. 
1 reel. 16 mm. silent. Transportation 
charges only. Cunard White Star 
Line, Advertising Department, 25 
Broadway, New York City. 

The Banana Special — Jamaica—Oxen 
hitched to plows cultivating banana 
plantations and transporting bananas 
from plantations to ships. 16 mm. 
and 35 mm., silent. Films of Com- 
merce Co., Inc., 35 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 

Nassau—General views. 1 reel. 16mm. 
and 35 mm., silent. Transportation 
charges only. Cunard White Star 
Line, Advertising Department, 25 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Mechanieal 
Superiority 
of the HOLMES 
16 mm. Projector 


No Other 16 mm. 
Projector Has All 
These Features: 







REAR PICTURE 
SHUTTER—Has been 
on Holmes Projectors 
since 1922. 

BALL BEARINGS— 
For long life and 
smooth running. 


@) 





INSTANT ® TENSION ADJUST- 
MENT OF PICTURE APER- 
TURE—Absolutely essential for ~S 
perfect projection. 

DECIMITTENT SPROCKET 
MOVEMENT—No claw. This 16 mm. projector 

— ‘EET ie : ¥ ‘ 

ALL SI ROCKET Insures maxi with a HOLMES ARC 


mum film life. 

ALL SHAFT DRIVEN—No belts LAMP instead of the 
or chains. MAZDA shown was 

STRAIGHT SOUND APERTURE sed to throw a 24- 
—No sound drum. - 

DIRECT BEAM OF LIGHT ON {00t picture 144 feet 
SOUND TRACK AND PHOTO § for a National Insti- 


CELL—No prism or reflected 





light. tution at Constitution 
HOLD BACK SPROCKET—Abso- Hall, Washington, 

lutely essential for perfect SS €. 

sound, 


FILTERED SOUND SPROCKET 
—Same as used in_ theatre 


machines. HOLMES SMALL 
SHAFT DRIVEN TAKEUP—Posi- PAYMENT PLAN 
praecheens na MAKES PURCHASE 
SPEEDOMETER—No_ guesswork —— ‘ eo 
about proper speed. EASY — ASK FOR 
GOVERNOR TYPE MOTOR— CATALOG — FREE 


pote mea omacggmony DEMONSTRATION. 


THREADING—Simplicity itself. 


HIGH FIDELITY SOUND LENS. 
EXCITER UNIT—Adjustable in 


six directions. 
LAMPHOUSE—Adaptable to 500, 


HOLMES 


750 or 1000 Watt Lamps. PROJECTOR 
DYNAMIC SPEAKER—With 12 

inch cone. COMPANY 
AMPLIFIER—15 Watts Output. 
REELS—400 to 1600 feet. 1814 Orchard St. 
“Tune CHICAGO 
















NOW is the time to 


plan for Seating Requirements 


The vacationing months are just ahead, but don’t forget that 
September with its new term seating requirements will ap- 
proach with shocking rapidity. 


Select and order those requirements NOW from the Irwin 
quality line while stocks are complete and delivery certain. 
It’s the best possible insurance of having the finest, most 
advantageous seating equipment when you want it. Write 
for the new Irwin catalog at once. View this great modern 
line of classroom and auditorium equipment—fashioned, 
built and styled to maintain the Irwin tradition for quality 
and posture correctness. Prices are moderate because of 
large volume production. Write today. 
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NEW YORK OFFICE, 381 FOURTH AVE. TERRITORIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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All Records Smashed! 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Wins Praise and Preference 
— Orders and Re-orders 
—in Thousands of Schools 


Last year we urged you to “look at all 
three” before you placed your dic-| 
iionary order. This year we say 
merely, “Look at the record” in your 
own and neighboring schools. 


We KNOW, from letters of praise 
received every day from teachers 





and superintendents, and from the 
orders and re-orders which are pour- 
ing in, that THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is what we 
claim—the best dictionary for 
school use. 46,000 words defined; 





1004 pages; 1729 illustrations; 10 


color plates; 24 pages of colored 
maps. Price, only $1.28, Sy%tjousual 


| 
Just Off Press— | 


Another new member of this 
distinguished dictionary family: 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


SHORTER EDITION 


Differs from the larger book only in 
scope, defining in identical terms 
70% of the entries in the parent 


book. 1100 illustrations. 
Price, only $0.96. 39" (2 usual 


Plan now to include these books in your 
requisitions for next vear. Further 
ialenntion gladly sent upon request. 


| 
! 


The JOHN C.BVVZ NES Jo). ¥ ph COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ——— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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INTRODUCTION TO MODERN VIEWS OF 
Epucation. By W. A. Saucier. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company, 1937. Pp. 
v + 490. $2.80. 

Educational philosophy ‘written pri- 
marily for undergraduates. 
PHOTOGRAPHY. By C. E. Kenneth Mees. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 

1937. Pp. xvi t+ 227. $3. 

From Wedgwood to Hollywood, the 
story of photography from the accidental 
beginnings to the present. Unusually 
well written history of a most important 
agency in our culture. Recommended 
for lower and upper secondary school 
libraries. 

How To WIN FRIENDS AND INFLUENCE 


Peopte. By Dale Carnegie. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1937. 
Pp. x + 337. $1.96. 


A practicalist writes simply on ques- 
tions and problems that face every 
teacher and executive. There’s a whole 
course on the techniques of social inter- 
pretation in this one. 

AMERICAN FoREIGN PoLicy IN CANA- 
DIAN RELATIONS. By James Morton 
Callahan. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1937. Pp. x + 576. $4. 
First general historical presentation 

of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Canada from the 
revolution until the present. Demands 
space in upper secondary and university 
libraries as collateral reading in Ameri- 
can history courses. A scholarly contri- 
bution to political science. 

MEASURING INTELLIGENCE. A Guide to 
the Administration of the New Re- 
vised Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelli- 
gence. By Lewis M. Terman and 
Maud A. Merrill. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1937. $2.25. 
Presentation of the revised Stanford- 

Binet intelligence tests as a result of ten 

years’ intensive research, Two new 

scales, wider in both range and number 
of tests, offer to the teaching profession 

a finer tool. 

THE TEACHER AND Society. By Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, John Dewey, 
George H. Hartmann, Ernest O. 
Melby, Jesse H. Newlon, George D. 
Stoddard, Hilda Taba, Goodwin Wat- 
son and Laura Zirbes. First Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. vi + 360. $2.50. 
Might be labeled as one yearbook 

with a “punch.” Highly provocative 
discussion of teacher relationship to 
schools and to society. There is a suf- 
ficiently large number of arresting ideas 
to provide mental food for many a pro- 
fessional gathering. Read it. 


THE TEACHING OF CONTROVERSIAL SUB- 
jects. By Edward L. Thorndike. The 
Inglis Lecture, 1937. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. 
39. $1. 

A psychologist discourses briefly on 
the possibility of substituting scientific 
method in the presentation of con- 
troversial elements. 

THE AMERICAN STATE UNIVERSITY. /ts 
Relation to Democracy. By Norman 
Foerster. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1937. 
Pp. 287. $2.50. 

Provocative to serious thought from 
the initial sentence to the concluding 
paragraph is this plea for a new liberal 
humanistic education in our higher in- 
stitutions. Some may believe that the 
author has neglected certain democratic 
fundamentals; others will feel that his 
approach is sincere and logical. 
ROOSEVELT TO ROOSEVELT. THE UNITED 

STATES IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 

By Dwight Lowell Dumond. New 

York: Henry Holt and Company, 

Inc., 1937. Pp. ix + 585. $2.60. 

Anyone with the temerity to write 
history within the scope of the living 
generation must expect serious criticism 
from at least several quarters. Here’s 
a book written with daring, courage and 
a vision that may not be found entirely 
wrong a generation hence. It’s dramatic 
and gripping; reads like a novel. Cer- 
tainly a contribution, regardless of ulti- 
mates! 

THE Nice. THE Lire-Story oF A RIVER. 
By Emil Ludwig. Translated by Mary 
H. Lindsay. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+ 619. $5. 
Four thousand miles and 6,000 years 

pass before us in this story of a mighty 
river. Told in both space and time, the 
Pharaohs become a mere episode in this 
unusual biography. There is an incred- 
ible amount of detail masterfully pre- 
sented. The narrative flows steadily and 
sustains an unusual interest. It may be 
highly recommended for professional 
reading and for upper secondary schoel 
libraries. 

THERE Go THE SHips. By Basil Math- 
ews. New York: Round Table Press, 
Inc., 1936. Pp. xi+ 121. $1. 
Would you go adventuring with Co- 

lumbus, Da Gama, Drake, Cook and 

Nansen, then read this book! Good col- 

lateral for early secondary libraries. 

Ace WiTHouT Fear. By David Cush- 
man Coyle. Washington, D. C.: 
National Home Library Foundation, 
1937. Pp. 123. $0.25. 

In simple, easily understood language 
the author of “Brass Tacks” discusses 
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An Essential Part of Every 
Junior High School Program 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By LLOYD L. JONES 


A balanced program that supplies the 
knowledge needed for the consumer; the 
knowledge and training needed for the pro- 
ducer or business worker. 

First published in April, 1936, OUR 
BUSINESS LIFE has already been adopt- 
ed by hundreds of schools in all parts of 
the country. OUR BUSINESS LIFE is 
leading the way in crystallizing thought in 


the field of social-business education. 


Write our nearest office 
for an examination copy 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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CRECISION MACHINERY BUILDERS SINCE 1906 
1717 No. Salina St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Look for 


The Common Denominator 
in Rand M¢Nally Textbooks 


Certain fundamental features are common 
to all of the books listed below. The same 
modern principles of teaching, for example, 
are applied in the selection and organiza- 
tion of content materials, in the exercises 
and study guides, in the illustrations and 
general make-up of each book. 


The qualities, common to all Rand 
M¢CNally books, represent the modern 
point of view in teaching—the common 
denominator. This is the distinctive fea- 
ture of the following textbooks: 


ELEMENTARY 
HAPPY ROAD TO HEALTH AND SAFETY 
READING SERIES SERIES 
(Dopp-Pitts-Garrison) (Brownell -Ireland-Siegl- 


Giles-Towne) 


McCONNELL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
(McConnell) 


HIGH SCHOOL 


ENJOYING SCIENCE AT WORK 
LITERATURE SERIES General Science 
(Payne-Neville-Chapman) (Regenstein-Teeters) 

LIFE INTEREST DYNAMIC BIOLOGY 
GEOMETRY SERIES (Baker-Mills) 


Plane and Solid 
(Sykes-Comstock-Austin) DYNAMIC CHEMISTRY 


(Biddle-Bush) 
MAN’S ADVANCING 
CIVILIZATION DYNAMIC PHYSICS 
World History (Perkins) (In preparation) 


Let us give you further information 
about these textbooks. 


Rand MONALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK NASHVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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old age pensions and presents a plan not 
only providing safe annuities but also 
for bringing about a more rational dis- 


tribution of wealth to sustain a better 


balanced purchasing power. 


Just Off the Press 


PusBLic ScHooL TAX MANAGEMENT IN 
Texas. By Eugene G. 
Teachers College, 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 


703. New York: Bureau of Publica- 


College, Columbia 
Pp. 105. $1.60. 


tions, Teachers 
University, 1937. 


SAFETY THROUGH THE YEAR. An Ac- 
tivity-Text-Workbook for Intermedi- 
ate Grades. By Florence Nelson and 


Wilkins. 
Columbia Univer- 


H. Louise Cottrell. 


Inc., 1937. 
Cover). 


KEFAUVER-HAND GUIDANCE TESTS AND 


Inventories By Grayson N. 


fauver and Harold C. Hand, with Vir- 
ginia Lee Block and William M. Proc- 
tor. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book 


Company, 1937. (Paper Cover). 


Illustrations by 
Vera Neville and Irving Geis. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Pp. 96. $0.36 (Paper 








- And No Dust 
Cleaning with a Spencer Cen- 
tral Vacuum System never 
stirs up dust. All litter, dirt 
and dust, and even the air in 
the room is pulled down the 
vacuum system into a dirt re- 
ceptacle in the basement. 
Dust rather than dirt, is the 
chief enemy of furniture, 
books, rugs, walls and deco- 
rations. And it is dust, repeat- 
edly circulated by traffic in 
the rooms, that saturates the 
very air the students and 
instructors breathe. 


So most architects insist on a 
Spencer System when the 
school is built, and the older 
schools are now rapidly in- 
stalling Spencer Portable 
Cleaners in sizes from 1/3 
Horsepower up. 

Don’t experiment with dust. 
Eliminate it with the powerful 
vacuum of a Spencer System. 
With its fast working vacuum 
tools, one man can clean 
wood, cement, composition or 
carpeted floors, as well as the 
furniture, ceilings and walls. 


Ask for a Demonstration In Your School 


CENTRAL AND 
RTABLE 

’ M 
ae 
TEMS 





THE SPENCER 
,+URBIN E 
COMPANY 
HARTFORD 
CONNECTICUT 


S-94-E 


THE Lire-USE SPELLER. 








THOMPSON BUSINESS PRACTICE TEST. 
By James M. Thompson. Set consist- 
ing of Test: Form A; Key for Form 
A; Class Record, and Manual of Di- 
rections. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Company, 1937. Packgges of 
25, $1.15. 

ANOTHER HERE AND Now Story Book. 
By Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Others. 
Illustrated by Rosalie Slocum. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1937. Pp. xxvi+ 369. $2. 

THe Circus Comes to ScHooL. By 
Averil Tibbels. Illustrated. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. xii + 242. $2.50. 

THe GAME-Way To Sports. By H. At- 
wood Reynolds. Illustrated. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. xiii+ 210. $2. 

THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FoR ScHoots. Shorter Edition. Ed- 
ited by Thomas Kite Brown, Jr. and 
William Dodge Lewis.  Iilustrated. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 1937. Pp. x + 630. $0.96. 

THE Story Book or Foops FROM THE 


Fietp. By Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. Illustrated by the Authors. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 


Company, 1937. $2.50. Also Avail- 
able in Four Separate Volumes Listed 
at $0.60 Each. 

PLAY STREETS AND THEIR USE FOR 
RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS. By Ed- 
ward V. Norton. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, Inc., 1937. Pp. 
77. $1 (Paper Cover). 

EverypAyY Lire, Book 1. By Ethel 
Maltby Gehres. Illustrated by Ralph 


M. Bair. Philadelphia: The John C. 
Winston Company, 1936. Pp. 154. 
$0.52. 


Grades Two 
Through Eight. By Ralph N. Tirey, 
Blanche E. Fuqua and Mary D. Black. 
Philadelphia: The John C. Winston 
Company, 1936. Pp. v + 234. $0.40. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERIES — ADOLES- 
ceENcE. By Maurice A. Bigelow. 
(Revised Edition). Pp. viii + 99. 


THE ComMON HEALTH. By James A. 
Tobey. Pp. 96. THE EXPECTANT 
MoTHER AND Her Basy. By R. L. 
DeNormandie. (Revised Edition). 
Pp. vi+ 89. Wuat You SHOULD 
Know Asout Eves. By Park Lewis. 
(Revised Edition). Pp. 82. THE 
HEALTHY CHILD. By Henry L. K. 
Shaw. Pp. vi+ 108. All Edited by 
the National Health Council. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
1937. $0.35, or three for $1. 

PERSPECTIVE AND OPTICAL ILLUSIONS OF 
DeptH. By Theodore M. Edison. 
Calibron Notebook No. 3. West Or- 
ange, N. J.: Calibron Products, Inc., 
1936. Pp. 44. $0.50 for first copy; 
$0.30 for each additional copy (Pa- 
per Cover). 
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Pleasant Dreams 


We'd be pretty proud to be either 
an executive or a factory hand in some 
businesses. We could sleep sweetly of 
nights, we think, if we were a part of 
the Vonnegut Hardware Co. organiza- 
tion at Indianapolis. As we drifted off 
to dreams, we could happily imagine all 
the millions of school children and thea- 
ter-goers and office workers whose lives 
were being protected by the efforts of 
our hands and brain. Why, had we not 
that day helped make or ship or sell a 
certain number of Von Duprin fire and 
panic exit devices, so that men and 
women and little children need not be 
trampled by frenzied mobs in case of 
fire or threatened disaster! Contrari- 
wise, our sleep would be truly troubled 
if we were a school executive or busi- 


ness administrator who had not de- 
manded such safety devices for the 
buildings in which our charges were 


daily housed. 


Your Dish 


There is nothing new under the sun 
and age-old delights keep going on 
under the moon, so we don’t know how 
to explain the ideas that keep cropping 
up in the Durabilt factory. Perhaps the 
sun and the moon go into eclipse with 
considerable regularity out Aurora-way. 
At any rate here comes the Durabilt 
Steel Locker Co., Aurora, IIl., with an- 
other notion that’s going to add to their 
present popularity. It is an unlocking 
device, if you please, for locker doors 
have a way of accidentally locking when 
they’re open. This fresh feature is now 
furnished on all Durabilt single and 
double tier lockers at no extra expense. 
It operates with all standard locks, per- 
mits of prelocking and, as we said, pre- 
vents accidental locking of a door in an 
open position. If you're looking for the 
latest in lockers, Durabilt is probably 
just your dish. 


Staging 

Stage recruits used to come up from 
stock companies but now they seem to 
spring from New England barns and 
prairie schoolhouses. We have no accu- 
rate statistics on the number of barns 
turned summer theater, but a modern 
school plant without a stage exists only 
as a freak of nature, like a calf with 
three legs. 

In the summer playhouses, everything 
is slightly primitive. Audiences expect 
near-professional acting but rely on the 
rural atmosphere to replace sets and 
equipment. 
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Be the acting as it may, the modern 
school stage is much closer to Broadway 
so far as physical equipment is con- 
cerned—probably full stage width cur- 
tains suspended on semicircular tracks, 
electrically controlled, speedy and noise- 
less. Wisely, they get these safe and 
up-to-date mechanisms from leading 
firms such as Vallen, Inc., of Akron, 
Ohio, makers of proscenium equipment 
and other stage fixtures that carry the 
seal of acceptance of cautious school ad- 
ministrators. 





Not Half-Baked 


The proof of the oven is in the heat- 
ing, and the one we are all warm and 
glowing over is the new sectional bake 
oven developed by the Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation, 18 E. 4lst 
Street, New York City. 

Now a half-baked person may be light 
and amusing, but not so the half-baked 
loaf. Heavy sags the tummy that bears 
the roll from a poor oven. The new 
Vulcan that has so caught our fancy 





Send Them Home Contented 





@ Nothing is more refreshing than a 
shower. It sends the students home con- 
tented—and clean—and the cost is sur- 
prisingly low if you install Bradley Group 


Showers. 


J SHOWERS WITH SAME PLUMBING AS FOR 1 


A big economy of Bradley Showers is in 
installation. A “5-in-a-Group” Bradley is 
shipped as an almost completely assembled 
unit—Only 3 connections are required— 


Top view of Bradley “5-in-a- 
Group’’Shower. Roomy, Private. 
Individual control of water. 
Quickly, economically installed 
in new or old buildings. 


hot water, cold water, drain—3 instead of 
15. One-fifth the maintenance—less water 
and lower hot water heating costs. 

Bradley Shower sales have quadrupled 
in four years—with many repeats. 

Catalog No. 435 tells the complete story. 
A copy on request. BRADLEY WASH- 
FOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


IBIRAIDILIEW 
WASHFOUNTAINS and SHOWERS 











has a number of flues that direct the 
flow of heat to all parts instead of let- 
ting it flow where it listeth. The result 
is a superior quality of bread, custards, 
macaroni, roasts, beans and—if you 
serve them—cakes and pies. A moist 
heat gives the baked goods a fresher 
complexion. 

As this oven is in sections, any com- 
bination of baking or roasting oven, legs 
or storage space can be made up. 


Virtuous 


We sing not of psychiatrists but of 
men who help keep us sane. They make 
materials that reduce noise, our heroes. 
Not that it gives us a lift to hear a pin 
drop, but we should like to escape the 
mechanical babel of a modern city. 

Let us celebrate here a substance of 
virtues both singular and plural—Insu- 
lite. It retards the passage of sound 
through walls and ceilings; it provides 
acoustical correction; it gives thermal 
insulation, and it makes a smart look- 
ing interior finish. 

This is the original wood fiber insu- 
lation board and is made by the Insulite 
Company, Builders’ Exchange Building, 
Minneapolis. Particularly in school au- 
ditoriums does this material fit, where 





DEC/ARE 


vacation period ahea 


simplicity of upkeep. 
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a smooth, 


duces a surface thaf 

yet will not crack, chip or p 

sulting from sliding, stopping or twistingpmac 

burns. PYRA-SEAL treated Gymnasium floors Fr 

safer ... healthier. Approved and recom 
Manufacturers . Association, and 


school archi 









FROM FLOOR 
PROBLEMS — 


Use PYRA-SEAL to revive worn floors during the 
d... floors rejuvenated and 
treated with PYRA-SEAL will regain their original . 
beauity and appearance ... will withstand the rough 
useage . . . will render maintenance econonfical 
throughout the years of hard work 
No other floor seal possesses the q 
SEAL ... its durability . . . its attractive beauty and 


| NESTAL CHEMICAL 


decorative effects are equally important 
with acoustical correction. The school 
gymnasium can also benefit hugely by 
its application, for the shouting and the 
tumult die before reaching other parts 
of the building. 


Book of the Month 


We predict that this will find few re- 
sistors among school people and many 
favorable reactors, generators and con- 
verters. It’s the new _ publication, 
“Westinghouse Laboratory Apparatus 
for Educational Institutions.” 

Schools having electrical laboratories 
or those planning to install one will need 
this in their business. Along with the 
list of equipment this company has 
developed for instruction and demonstra- 
tion purposes are given some experi- 
ments possible with each piece. 

Many new pieces are shown, including 
the multiple tap transformer, a conve- 
nient unit for either test or small power 
operation; built-up transformer parts, 
excellent equipment to demonstrate 


transformer construction and particu- 
larly suited to vocational schools, and 
a variable capacitor, flexible and safe 


for the many capacitor applications of 
laboratory work. You get the book from 





the nearest district office or direct from 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh. 


Picture of a Voice 


“How My Mother’s Voice Sounds”— 
that’s the title of a child’s painting. We 
want to see it. Is the voice rich and 
round and resonant? Or is it shrill or 
nasal or scratchily placed on the vocal 


chords? The picture will tell. We wish 
more could be done about mothers’ 
voices, for children’s voices are likely 


to be purely imitative. For the same 
reason more should be done about 
teachers’ voices, too; must be done, in 
fact, my worthy superintendents. 

To get back to the child’s painting, 
it is just one of many that are touring 
various cities after a fortnight’s show- 
ing in Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, in early April. The exhibitors are 
children in public, private and parochial 
schools of 100 cities. They made pic- 
tures in two mediums—frescol and Shaw 
finger paints. Frescol pictures are the 
work of elementary and high school 
pupils; finger painting, the very young. 

Binney & Smith Company, 41 East 
42nd Street, New York City, sponsored 
the Young America Paints Exhibition. 
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: ies how Tupper Lake School, eae ee ne alee 


las ws, PYRA-SEAL on their floors to insure a permanent Vacation 
from floor problems. Their Gymnasium (one of the finest in the 
country) i is PYRA-SEAL treated. 
RA-SEAL penetrates and completeiy seals the pores, leaving wig 
lastic finish having plenty of traction. It pro- - 
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Side Glances — 


SEcTION I—EpDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
EN nd. sok « oe’ 9 Kani si ames sain ois aoe 15 /-\ PUBLIC school 
It is no surprise to THE Eprror that social appreciation of man has a private school enthusiasm 
teaching is lacking when even university professors go unhon- which our readers will probably find 
ored and poorly paid. He also considers annuity possibilities ; hoe tn as Ch ia 
and the teaching load. When it comes to school plant, he cries COMLAGIONS. “ u e July _— — 
aloud against locked exits and comments less dramatically on A. Miller, district superintendent of 
the window shade situation. schools in Lee, Mass., will describe “a 
Nomad Schools of Swedish North. ..............0cseeceeeeeces 18 school with a social function.” 
Among the Lapps school follows child, child follows parents His neighbor, the Altaraz School in 
and parents follow reindeer each summer season. HOLGER Monterey, Mass., has no failures, no 
LUNDBERGH, assistant manager of the American-Swedish News repeaters, no competition scholastic or 
Exchange, New York City, describes an educational program ‘mage: shape iS eae 
dating back to Gustavus Adolphus. athletic, no drudgery. What it has is a 
This County Rates Its Teachers 92 definite community program. The 
It’s Tuscaloosa County, Alabama. Dr. Houston COLE is county school’s largest community project is as 
superintendent and author of this brief account. yet unrealized. Doctor Altaraz is trying 
ee ee er eee 23 to change the status of this small pri- 
The real threat to it lies within our colleges and universities, vate school to a county occupational 
thinks PRESIDENT ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN of the University school. He is asking for the cooperation 
of Michigan. of federal, state, county and local au- 
EPID MECC hia 5 kh Bh Rioe She ae Deere le wed Kets Wales 25 thorities in establishing a new secondary 
To close or not to close during an epidemic — this study made school for boys and girls. 
at the University of Florida laboratory school gives a partial 
answer. Authors are A. R. Meap, director of the bureau of 
educational research, University of Florida, and ANDREW D, 
RIPPEY, assistant at the university elementary school, Ohio A. ATTACK on 
State University. : 
saa f R hool practical psychology courses and a de- 
Gq. > ’ ¥ 2c N wee oh < - ‘ - 
Salety Goes to Grade schoo ee 26 fense of them will be featured in the 
Cleveland’s program is sketched by LESLIE R. SILVERNALE, Bair ina c c | Engle B f 
supervisor of safety education. on y ae “> ——— ee 
Stepping Up the Satary LOGGer. ... ices cccsccdnscscecsssssencs 27 adios: Del, vee woke for good 
Important considerations in the establishment of teachers’ sal- courses of this sort for superintendents 
ary schedules are viewed by WILLARD S. ELSBREE, associate and teachers. He wonders where they 
professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University. are to be found in summer, evening or 
Tm PCTS eT eT ee TT eT Tee Tere TTT eee 29 extension schools. The ones he knows 
This — by — ——— ep ge practicability about don’t contribute much to the 
a sc ental clinic wi arguing whethe S . 
ot a schoo denta clinic wit out argu g et er or not it 1s preparation of teachers. 
a public school function. The clinic is at Lake Bluff, IIl. i é 
_ + Red School 31 Wm. Clark Trow, professor of educa- 
» y > a .e . eon . . . 
The Big eC scnooinouse..... pesesees sess e+e kere s pe ae ee os . tional psychology, University of Michi- 
A federal rural school building project is urged by CHARLEs A. ; ites te (la shee H 
Lee, professor of education and director of educational service, a See oe. “ 
Washington University. thinks Superintendent Burr expects too 
cence Ta IS «6h 0c pao odes adebuar des cess curs 32 much of psychology teaching. All hu- 
Has happy results in Utah, according to Erra Scorvup, state man problems are psychological, and a 
director of home economics education, Salt Lake City. few courses cannot make a teacher om- 
Sean Cn SONNE GI 6 x ba ok Co owas cea ts ont deede 33 niscient. Professor Trow believes the 
Many states need to reconstitute the ped rows educational teacher’s whole educational program 
office to make it attractive to persons wit igh educational may need strengthening rather than the 
qualifications, states M. M. CHAMBERS, school law specialist. , , 
Pe a - J psychology courses until the teacher’s 
Yo.” UR. OU eee roe re eee 34 


OrEN E. Lonc, suprintendent of public instruction, explains 
how the Hawaiian school system is coordinated with the eco- 
nomic facts its pupils must face upon graduation. 


professional training more closely ap- 
proximates that of other professions and 
embodies an internship. 
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FNRCHITEC- 


descriptions of new _ school 
They compete 


TURAL 
plants keep piling up. 
keenly for quick publication so full are 
they of new notions and practical eco- 
nomics. Among them are: (1) Architect 
Dyer’s and Superintendent Austin’s “Tale 
of Two Schools” in Southbridge, Mass.: 
(2) Supt. O. S. Hubbard’s description 
of the new administration building in 
Fresno, Calif., and (3) Supt. Vinal Tib- 
bett’s story of the new high school at 
Manhasset, Long Island, the last sched- 
uled as the big construction feature for 


ls A CHER insti- 


tutes of a new sort have been conducted 
for the 4,200 teachers of the Los Angeles 
County schools. Supt. A. R. Clifton will 
describe them in the July issue. 

An institute the teachers look forward 
to and attend when attendance is not 


September. 


required is worth writing up, you will 
There has been a marked im- 
achievement 


agree. 
provement in 
since the new-style institutes began. 


CSovernon 


DUMMER ACADEMY has a new din- 
ing hall and kitchen of which it is proud. 
The kitchen, to be described in a sum- 
time-saving 


classroom 


mer issue, is a model of 
efficiency. Cooking costs are less than 
1 cent per person in this all-electric 


installation, we are told. 


P amcwat O. A. 
TOWNS of Reddick Community High 
School in Illinois will tell in a few words 
in an early issue how free bus trans- 
portation has boosted attendance and 
enthusiasm in his rural district. 
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ee ee ee I, oii cot cadens aaks acne ees 
High school and teacher training institution have a joint respon- 
sibility for the type of student entering the profession, accord- 
ing to FRANK WEBSTER SMITH, executive secretary of the 
municipal normal school and teachers’ college section of the 
N.E.A. 

RTC TT eee TE eT ee te re ee 
“In a truly scientific spirit we can safely examine liberal argu- 
ments be they pink or poison,” states N. C. KEARNEY, adminis- 
trative research statistician, Minnesota State Department of 
Education. 

Preventing Accidents in School Shops..................e0e000. 
J. C. WRriGHT, assistant commissioner for vocational educa- 


tion, U. S. Office of Education, wants shop teachers especially 
trained in safety education. 

Fg Re eee er re er re 
The shabbiest school interior can assume new warmth and 
interest through the use of color reproductions. HELEN 


PARKER, head of the department of education, Art Institute 
of Chicago, makes practical recommendations. 

I ad sb he tas Laas aw ce ald ak wee ak 
That will thrill upper grade boys and girls who are poor read- 
ers. ROLLAND H. Upton, district superintendent of Buena 
Park, Calif., issues the call. 

Ci tiv ab bata edsh hen be eek bale k6oe eke ticks 
From his sick bed, WILLIAM McANbREw sends a message no 
less happy and certainly in no way attenuated by illness. 

SEcTION II—THE ScHOOL PLANT 

Entrance to Great Neck Public School......................... 
Full-page illustration of Long Island school building designed 
by WESLEY SHERWOOD BESSELL, architect of New York City. 

NT a Sa eas i Te gee a 

How a seven-room, two-grade school at West Fort Lee, N. J., 
put on a new face is described by RatpH E. HACKER of the 
architectural firm, Hacker and Hacker of Fort Lee. 

Aaeiomsom Pree at Bcareieee Games... «cc co ccic esc cecccccccaves 
No problems of control, of free passes or of gate-crashing exist 
at the high school at Scarsdale, N. Y. Supt. VERNON G. 
SMITH tells why. 

NE OF Sr so co nkkos ka DOR ROR Ri pmeddasaarensekeeees 
Because it is surrounded by oil derricks, special measures were 
taken to make this new small school free from industrial hazards. 
Howarp R. Hicks, administrative director of schools, Long 
Beach, Calif., describes them. 

er ee Fee eT Tere 
The last word in controlled lighting may be found at the smart 
new Highland Elementary School, Lynn, Mass. The architect, 
GEORGE A. CORNET, tells how automatic control has been eco- 
nomically managed. 


Saved 


To keep 12,675 locks in good repair and 34,250 keys in use is 
no small job. CHARLES L. BARR, supply commissioner for the 
St. Louis board of education, tells how it is done. 


ELT EE ee 
That whitish deposit on the outside of the building. 

ER er re ee 
Economies and practices in serving 800 high school pupils as 
told by Marte A. BuKovac, cafeteria director, York Com- 
munity High Schooi, Elmhurst, III. 

Oe EES ea eae ee re ee 
A voluntary organization of home economics pupils: furnishes 
trained waitresses for school parties, says HELEN KILPATRICK, 
dietitian of Hamilton High School cafeteria, Trenton, N. J. 
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Announcing! ‘Today we present a new triumph of pre- 
cision—the greatest Mimeograph of them all. It’s 
a smarter, simpler, speedier, wider-ranging stencil 
duplicator. For complete information, address Kdu- 
cational Department, A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


THE NEW MIMEOGRAPH 
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A. Ciune Fiora . . . Columbia Public Schools 
Joun G. Fowvkes . . University of Wisconsin 
Harry S. GANperS . . . . Syracuse University 
Leicu R. Gientiiiat . Culver Military Academy 
WILLARD E. GIVENS.......: Secretary, N. E. A. 


Cares B. GLENN . Birmingham Public Schools 
Tuos.W.Gos.inc . Director, Junior Red Cross 

meee OGERS GGRADT . ww ts tt es 
. . - Aquinas High School, Rochester, N. Y. 

i OR Se ee ae 
. . State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
W. W. Haccarp . . . Joliet Township Schools 
Ray L. Hamon . . . George Peabody College 

ae | ee eee a ee 
. . State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 


a eo do a Ohio State University 
W. Harpvin Hucues . Pasadena Public Schools 
Frank A. Jensen . .. . LaSalle-Peru 
Township High School and Junior College 
Rev. Georce Jounson....Catholic University 
Harry D. Kitson . . . . Columbia University 
Georce C. Kyte . . . University of California 
Cuartes H. Lake . . Cleveland Public Schools 
Crype R. Mitier. . . . Columbia University 


Paut C. Packer . .. . . University of lowa 
Mitton C. Potter . Milwaukee Public Schools 
Carro_i R. Reep . Minneapolis Public Schools 
C. A. Rice....Portland (Ore.) Public Schools 
Epwarp D. Roserts. Cincinnati Public Schools 
DRS D. MOG. 6 6 gs hme BOs 
ares, University of Southern California 
H. W. Scumipt . Wisconsin State Department 
Pau H. Scuorz..San Antonio Public Schools 
Cuartes L. Spain . . . Detroit Public Schools 
James M. SpinninG . Rochester Public Schools 
pom W. STOUMAMER ow kk ee 
ee ee U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Wiis A. Sutton . . . Atlanta Public Schools 
W. W. Tuetsen . . Milwaukee Public Schools 
Vina_ H. Tissetts . Manhasset Public Schools 
J. A. TrRUE..... Council Bluffs Public Schools 
Davin E. Wecten . Baltimore Public Schools 
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LOOKING FORWARD 





What Can We Expect ? 


OMMENCEMENT platforms throughout the land will 
‘€ ring this month with numerous platitudes; three 
out of every five speakers will probably deplore the fact 
that not enough honor is shown to the teaching profes- 
sion both in social appreciation and in salary. Much 
more will be said about the importance of education to 
democracy. Freedom of teaching and freedom of learn- 
ing will receive due recognition. So much for the 
preachment. 

Let’s look at the other side of the record. Despite 
these sentimental utterances one may look in vain among 
the commencement “honors” lists for recognition given 
meritorious teaching. While some alumni in higher edu- 
cation may receive rewards, unusual and worthy effort 
in either elementary or secondary education goes unrec- 
ognized. Most of the “kudos” go to past or probable 
future financial contributors. One institution of higher 
learning recognizes the high officers of a sister institution. 
Next year it will be turn about. Subtle ‘“wash”’ opera- 
tions! 

Despite all the discussion about low salaries, nothing 
seems to be done about it. One may only judge from 
actual practice. The University of Texas has recently 
hired an athletic director at a $15,000 annual salary. 
The president receives only half of this amount and the 
higher professorial salaries are only one-third! 

Such policy is not very helpful to able teachers re- 
ceiving less than $2,400. 

The University of Nebraska, notorious for its low 
professorial salaries, has also recently hired a football 
coach on a three-year contract ranging from $10,000 to 
$12,000 a year. When the institutions of higher learning 
weigh in this manner the relative value of their supreme 
function — teaching — with that of the sideshow, can it 
be assumed that the layman should take a radically dif- 
ferent attitude? 

Platform discussion of civil liberties and reprisals 
under cover against individuals who attempt to exercise 
them do not make much sense either. When two of the 
leading institutions, Harvard and Yale, discharge able 
teachers because they have exercised their constitutional 
privilege of joining a teachers’ union, these platform 
mouthings of civil liberty are not impressive. 


Until our institutions of higher learning give more 
than lip service to the educational activity; until they 
think sufficiently well of their major function to give it 
the financial emphasis it deserves; until they are ready 
to recognize unusual service to public education by 
honoring good teachers, one must not be too discouraged 
if the layman imitates practice rather than preachment. 


Annuity Possibilities 

ROM the administrative point of view an annuity sys- 

tem for professional and nonprofessional personnel 
within a school system is an effective instrument for 
increasing the efficiency of personnel. Annuity systems 
have other individual and social values but these have 
little immediate bearing on the phase considered. The 
need for increased personnel efficiency will be greater 
in the future than it is now. Every effort should be made 
to increase the effectiveness of retirement plans. 

Personal inefficiency may be generally considered as 
covering three distinct phases. Initial inefficiency prob- 
ably covers the first decade of service, or until ap- 
proximately age thirty-five; intermediate inefficiency 
represents a span of approximately fifteen years, until 
age fifty, and terminal inefficiency includes the fifteen- 
year period from age fifty until retirement. During the 
period of initial inefficiency it is still possible to elimi- 
nate the unsatisfactory individual from teaching and 
redirect his interest and energy to other fields. After the 
first decade of experience, shifting to other activities is 
much more difficult. During the third period, the shift 
is impossible. 

The increasing tendency toward permanent instead of 
continuing tenure will make it much more difficult in the 
future to make changes even during the first period. 
Experience with tenure plans that provide for legal 
evidence of inefficiency for the removal of personnel will 
make it practically impossible to separate teachers or 
administrators from their positions. Unless an unusually 
strict weeding out process is employed during the first 
two or three years of probationary tenure, it is going to 
be increasingly difficult to eliminate for inefficiency later 
on by the process of brutal separation. 

Although not immediately apparent on the surface, 
much intermediate and most terminal inefficiency are 








the result of unavoidable physical deterioration. This 
fact increases greatly the emotional element involved in 
separation. Yet it is absolutely essential that the peo- 
ple’s and the children’s interests be protected as well as 
those of the teacher. If effective service is to be main- 
tained there must be more separations during these two 
periods of service. 

Adequately conceived and organized, an annuity sys- 
tem can be an excellent administrative aid in maintaining 
efficiency. Annuity plans in education should profit 
from the example of the retirement plans in the Army 
and Navy. Under these systems it is possible to retire 
an officer at any time during his career, making due 
allowance for service rendered and for pro rata retire- 
ment allowances. Two things are accomplished by the 
use of progressive annuity plans. The individual retired 
cannot easily cloud the issue with the potent emotion of 
“a faithful servant thrown into the cold” and the service 
may be improved. 

If teacher annuity plans are going to be of real value 
in maintaining efficiency of service, they must provide 
for retirement beginning at age forty-five. While full 
annuity benefits cannot normally be available until the 
final separation at age sixty-five, it is possible through 
careful construction so to design the plan that fractional 
annuities can be paid at any age in the twenty-year 
interval between ages forty-five and sixty-five when the 
occasion arises. Annuity plans that make no provision 
for progressive retirement will have little or no adminis- 
trative value in the future. 


Teaching Load 


UMEROUS studies of teaching load have been made 
N in recent years. Too much of the emphasis in 
teacher load has been placed on the development of 
mathematical procedures for determining relative bal- 
ance in the amount of classroom work. Other studies 
have been done in profusion that tend to show that class 
size is not a vitally important factor. Studies in class 
size fail to emphasize sufficiently other vital factors in- 
volved. As a result there is too much emphasis on 
classroom teaching. 

New research is definitely needed in this area. The 
approach to the problem must be much more functional 
than it has been in the past. Traditional concepts in 
administration really have little meaning if they fail to 
envisage the larger aspects of function. Before studying 
teacher load it is necessary to analyze much more realis- 
tically the actual work of the present day teacher. 

Formal classroom teaching is only a part of the cur- 
rent demand upon the teacher. The teacher currently is 
required to teach in formal and informal class organiza- 
tion. Simply because the academic mind persists in 
calling these most valuable activity patterns “extracur- 
ricular” is no valid reason for omitting them in the 
consideration of work-load and carrying them as “extra” 





work. Current organization also makes fairly heavy 
administrative demands on the teacher with respect to 


record work and routine research. 

As the vital importance of the teacher in the inter- 
pretation of a democratic school system is being more 
clearly recognized a new field of activity is gradually 
opening. So long as the partnership concept continues 
to exist in American education just so long will it be 
necessary for our teaching personnel to devote more time 
and energy to public relations. This demand should be 
included in balancing teacher load. The increasing em- 
phasis placed on guidance as a normal part of the entire 
educational process adds further burden to the already 
overworked teacher. Due allowance must also be made 
for preparation. Improvement is an activity that may 
well be considered the responsibility of the teacher 
outside of the normal span of work. 

A more rational orientation of the entire work of the 
teacher is therefore a basic need to further research in 
this field. Traditional sets must be forgotten and a new 
approach developed in terms of the larger concept of 
teaching. Only then will it be possible to determine 
what should constitute a valid teaching load. 


Unlock the Doors 


oo many elementary and secondary schools in this 
f soatbecen are operating daily with locked doors. As a 
rule only the front doors are open during the entire 
day. Side and rear doors are specially locked except at 
certain intervals when the custodian is supposed to open 
the playground exits and stand guard. 

The collection of children within the typical school 
building in this country is hazardous enough in itself 
without adding to the danger by winding a log chain 
between the safety bolts of double doors and holding the 
ends together with a man’s size padlock. In case of fire 
or panic hundreds of children might be killed in any 
typical school community. This manifestly illegal and 
most insensible policy will probably continue until some 
deep tragedy does occur. 

Casual study of this practice leaves one confused. 
Most school buildings have inadequate exits when all of 
them are open. Too many plans have “elbowed” corri- 
dors that make it difficult to clear the building easily. 
Administrators should be conscious of the fact that most 
accidents occur as a result of panic. Inability to empty 
a building quickly will result in such panic and many 
fatalities as a result of crowding in these corridors that 
have been dead-ended by locked doors. With all these 
risks and the fact that locked doors are a direct violation 
of state statutes, our administrators go blithely on their 
traditional path. 

From our own observation in some ten different states 
the practice is not confined to small towns, but operates 
in ‘the large city as well. It appears to be more prevalent 
in secondary than in elementary buildings. 
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The reason? Discussion of this practice with princi- 
pals, teachers and janitors centers around the pedagogi- 
cal obsession that all children must be kept in school 
every minute of every school day. To leave the building 
is apparently an administrative sin. From their expe- 
rience the only practical way to keep the children in 
the building is to lock them in. The fact that an attrac- 
tive program, interesting teaching and pleasant physical 
surroundings might shift the location emphasis from the 
corner store back to the school apparently has been given 
little thought. 

There is no finally vital reason why every child should 
be in the building every minute of the day. There may 
be perfectly sound reasons why the children should be 
permitted freedom of the school grounds during vacant 
periods. Even if a few pupils “escape” during the day, 
there is little reason for endangering the lives of hun- 
dreds of others by locking the exits with log chains. 

With the Texas tragedy of carelessness still vividly 
before us and the Collingwood disaster as a not too far 
removed memory, let administration eliminate now and 
for all time any practice, regardless of its convenience 
to personnel, that may in any way endanger the lives 
of the children. Throw away those log chains. Unlock 
all of the doors! Keep them unlocked! 


Speaking of Shades 


INDOW shades and their abuses form one of the 
WH wien extravagances in school administration. 
Walk into the typical classroom on a bright sunny day 
and note the paradox. First the building was so oriented 
that sunlight would be available in all classrooms during 
part of the day. Then the windows were covered with 
too heavy material hung from the top of the window 
frame. To prevent unwelcome glare the teacher draws 
the shades carefully. Since an insufficient amount of 
light travels through the heavier material or the dirt 
infected translucent covering, it is necessary to use arti- 
ficial light. Hence the paradox of using artificial light 
most frequently on the sunniest of days. 

The fault is not the teacher’s but that of administra- 
tion. Too little attention has been paid to the hanging 
of shades. Except in the case of dark curtains, all shades 
should be in two sections, moving up and down from 
the middle. Glare can be easily eliminated by drawing 
the lower half of the shade and permitting the natural 
light from the upper half to flood the room. The light 
from the upper panes is necessary for the corridor side 
of the room. 

Why are shades still hung from the top of the sash? 
Merely a traditional set that derives from conventional 
home practice. In the home shades must be drawn half 
way to present a uniform appearance to the outside. In 
many school systems executives have standing orders 
that all shades must be drawn half way down the sash 
to improve the outward appearance of the building. 
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Too many shades are selected on the theory that they 
should keep out the strong light instead of merely filter- 
ing and softening it. Even where translucent shades are 
used their care is too frequently neglected. They become 
impregnated with carbon particles and quickly lose their 
efficiency. Keeping shades too long without renewal 
may be much more expensive in the outlay for electric 
light than the purchase of new shades would be. The 
teacher needs the best possible type of shades, hung 
from the middle, together with definite instructions that 
their purpose is light control. 


Horses and Rabbits 


EACHERS vary in preparation from marginal high 
| peer (six to eight teachers) graduation, through 
university, graduate school and the doctorate. Financial 
returns to teachers vary directly with training, locality, 
community ability and willingness to support education. 
The variation in purchasing power of these monetary 
wages is also wide, both within states and between 
states. Generally, the more inadequate communities 
employ the submarginal teachers who can be secured 
for subsistence wages. While no one assumes that this 
condition is desirable it is one of the obvious current 
results of democratic organization and control. 

To take all of these individuals who have the legal 
right to be called teacher, regardless of training, and 
throw them into one hopper along with the total sum 
expended for salaries and to produce an average specifi- 
cally labeled as the average salary of all teachers, is a 
dubious procedure. Deliberately to use this conglomerate 
average for propaganda purposes is even more dubious 
ethics. It is almost time for the teaching profession in 
its various organizations to practice the scientific method 
it preaches. Several recent publications that have 
revived this rather general error of computation should 
have been subjected to more careful editing. 


A WPA Suggestion 


E WERE trying anxiously to lure the elusive and 

temperamental trout from its hiding places in a 
narrow and swift wilderness stream. Willows and tama- 
racks grew annoying close to the banks. Even the most 
skillful caster had difficulty keeping his flies out of the 
branches. As the day wore on and the fish were rising at 
increasingly longer intervals, the time spent in untan- 
gling fly and line from the bushes did not add to the 
general enthusiasm. As a superintendent of schools 
salvaged his fly for the twelfth time, he murmured: 
“What a chance for the WPA. Raking leaves when 
they might be building sidewalks along these streams 
instead!” 


Aw Dit 








Nomad Schools of 
Swedish North 











HE school system among the 
Nomad Lapps of the Swedish 
North offers many interesting 
features. Since the Lapps are not per- 
manently located in one place — at 
least not during the summer — the 
school teachers have to follow them 
and give instruction to the children 
wherever they may live. Early in the 
spring, while the lakes, rivers and 
bogs are still frozen, the Lapps and 
their animals move westward on the 
snow crust toward the high mountains 
that separate Sweden from Norway. 
At their base they pitch camps for 
the women, children and the old folk, 
while the men follow the reindeer still 
higher, even across the border to the 
snow-capped “fjelds” of Norway. 
For more than 300 years, or ever 
since the days of King Gustavus 
Adolphus, the Swedish government 
has been concerned with the educa- 
tion of the Lapps. At first only reli- 
gion was taught, but a royal decree 
dated 1723 prescribed that instruc- 
tion should also be given in other 
subjects, such as reading, writing, 
history, geography and mathematics. 
In 1925 the entire Lapp school system 
was thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date. It is now under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Cults 
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For three hundred years—since Gustavus 
Adolphus was king — the Swedish government 
has concerned itself with Lapp education. In 
winter school is kept in the more permanent 
villages. In summer school follows child, child 
follows parents and parents follow reindeer. 


Summer school 
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and Education, which annually 
spends some 200,000 kronor, or about 
$50,000, to teach the more than 500 
Lapp children in Nomad schools. 

In the little villages, located by 
some stream or lake, the teachers hold 
school in special wigwams built of 
birch poles and sod, or even in tents 
made from reindeer skins or blankets, 
called “kator.” There is no furniture 
in these huts, except a blackboard, 
a book rack and some lithographs, 
usually of patriotic or Biblical sub- 
jects. As at home in their own rustic 
tents, the children either sit or kneel 
on the sweet-smelling birch twigs, 
with which the ground is covered. 

In the winter months the schools 
are held near the more permanent vil- 
lages closer to the coast, where the 
Lapps then congregate. The school- 
houses there are either wooden build- 
ings or sod shanties. These have win- 
dows, chimneys, stoves and board 
floors, while the summer school huts 
have only an opening in the peak to 
admit light and let out the hearth fire 
smoke. This gives excellent ventila- 
tion, and the atmosphere inside usu- 
ally is agreeable. 

The largest of the stationary Lapp 
schoolhouses is that of Jukkasjarvi, 
where eighty children are taught by 
four teachers. The school itself is a 
pleasant two-story wooden building, 
painted with the traditional red lead 
of the Swedish peasant homes, and 
with white corner risers and window 
trim. The children, however, do not 
live in the house but in shingled huts 
or “kator,” fifteen or sixteen young- 
sters to a “kata.” Their welfare is 
looked after by Lapp women, each 
kata having one “mother.” The slant- 
ing wooden walls of these “tepees’’ 
are equipped with glass windows; 
there are birch branches on the floor, 
and in the middle of the hut is a large 
stove. The primitive dwelling, how- 
ever, boasts of electric light generated 


History and geography are the 
favorite studies of these Lapp 
children, for they like to learn 
about "all the queer people 
who are not Lapps." Languages, 
too, are a specialty; some chil- 
dren speak Laplandish, Swed- 
ish, Norwegian and Finnish. 
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by the near-by Porjus water power 
station. 

Orderliness is the rule of the kata, 
where utensils and toilet articles are 
hung away on their special hooks. 
Printed cards attached to the wall re- 
mind the children that they must get 
“Up at 6:30,” “Wash hands before 
meals,’ and “Brush teeth at 8.” 

Meals andthe 
menus as varied as is possible, con- 
the latitude in the 
school is located. The vegetables con- 


are nourishing 


sidering which 
sist of potatoes, beans and peas, and 
meat soup or sausage is served. The 
picturesque note of the Lapp school 
is further heightened by the gay and 
unusual clothes worn by the children. 
For, in spite of increased book learn- 
ing, the growing boys and girls cling 
with tenacity to the traditional native 
costumes, with their soft leather 
boots, belted coats, baggy trousers 
and woolen caps with tassels. 

What, then, do the Lapp children 
study, and how long is the average 
school period? The Nomad 
tional system is based upon the fun- 


educa- 


damental principle that these children 
should receive the same schooling as 
other young Swedish citizens. The 
government board of education, there- 
fore, has prepared a_ three-volume 
‘Nomad School Primer,” which is 
similar to the readers used in primary 
and public schools the country over. 
In addition, there are other books on 
such subjects as geography and his- 
tory. The age of the pupils is between 
seven and fourteen years, and each 
child is supposed to attend the No- 
mad School at least 17 2/7 weeks and 
at most 34 4/7 weeks a year. The 
teachers are all Lapps, trained at gov- 
ernment seminaries. 

The course of instruction is in gen- 
the same as in other Swedish 
public schools reading, writing, 
arithmetic, history and geography. In 
addition, a special emphasis is placed 
on life in the mountains and on the 
care of the reindeer, for on this pa- 
tient and sturdy animal depends the 
very life of the Lapps, since the rein- 
deer supplies milk, meat, transporta- 
and shelter. The children are 
also taught the history of the Lapp 
people, hygiene, government and leg- 
islation, good deportment and morals, 
and dietetics. 

At present there are in Lapland 
than twenty nomad summer 


eral 


tion 


more 
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Lapp children are quick and intelligent. Despite book learning 
they cling tenaciously to their traditional native costumes. 





winter schools. 


schools and fifteen 
The Swedish government also sup- 
ports three such schools in Norway, 
owing to the fact that reindeer owned 
by Swedish Lapps frequently stray 
across the border in search of greener 
pastures. Sweden’s oldest permanent 
Lapp school is that of Tarna, now 
more than 300 years old. it was 
founded in 1632, the last year of the 
reign of King Gustavus Adolphus, 
upon the initiative of the Rev. Olaus 
Petri Njurenius, rector of Umea, in 
northern Sweden. 


Usually it is a hard task at first to 
teach the little Nomads, since they 
know only their own native language, 
which in itself has six widely different 
dialects. Therefore, part of the tui- 
tion has to be done by means of 
signs and other visual methods. The 
children, however, are quick and in- 
telligent and eagerly interested in 
many subjects. Some pupils make a 
specialty of languages, and there are 
many Lapp youngsters who can speak 
both Norwegian and Finnish in addi- 
tion to Swedish and Laplandish. 
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is County Rates Its Teachers 





TEACHER RATING SCALE — TUSCALOOSA COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Name of Teacher 


DATE 


(Drafted And Adopted By Tuscaloosa County Teachers Association) 


(INSERT X IN PROPER COLUMN) 


Superior Good Arg Few Poor 


Personal Characteristics 


Persone! appearence 

Vere and speech 

Emotional stobdity 
Initretive ond originality 
Ability to plan ond execute 
Willingness to work ond occept respons bility 
Loyalty end co operetion 

& Attitude toward supervision 
9 Enthewasm 

10 Conmderetion tor puprls 

Tt. Health 

12 Tect 


4Pvwewn 


GENERAL AVERAGE 


Ability te Plan and Teach 


1. Deity plenning in terms of pupils’ needs 
Utelizing end developrng pup: interest: 
Organizing ond plenaing units of work 
Treatment of retorded pupils 

Use of concrete and supplementory materols 
Shull» making assignments 

Response of pupils 

Uriizetion of community resources 
Methods of instruction 


GENERAL A/ERAGE 


Seu nwewn 


Classroom Management 


1 Ovsciphme 
2 Degree of pupil perticipetion 
3. Attitede of pupils toward teocher 
4 Housekeeping 
5S. Skill in use of teaching devices 
© Gene.ol atmosphere 
GENERAL AVERAGE 


Superior Good Avg Fair Poor 

Professional Status 

1. Scholership 

2 Interest in current offeirs 

3. Attitude toward school policies 

4 Interest in cultural pursuits 

5. Professional reodings 

GENERAL AVERAGE 


Extra-Curricular 


1. Swccess and initiotive in assignments 
2. 0-7. A ectivities 


GENERAL AVERAGE 


Promptness 


1. Reporting te school 

2. Reporting to closses 

3. Reporting to teachers’ meetings 

4 Respomse to requests for reports 
GENERAL AVERAGE 


Professional Memberships (Cross answer) 


1. In Alebome Education Associotion Yes No 
in Tuscaloosa County Teachers Associotion (Yes Neo 
In Notional Education Association Yes No 
Toking extension course at present Yes No 
Attended summer school lest summer Yes No 
6. Degree held (AB) (BS) (MA mS None Score 


“vewn 


COMPOSITE RATING |-VII 





CHOOL administrators have by 
no means agreed upon the ne- 
cessity or feasibility of a teacher 

rating system. Some contend that the 
question of rating teachers is so com- 
plicated and intangible as to preclude 
serious consideration. It is impossible, 
they aver, for the central office of a 
school system to determine the rela- 
tive merits of the individuals who 
compose the teaching personnel. They 
hold it utterly impossible to secure 
data sufficiently accurate to justify 
promotion or nonpromotion in the 
system or to determine a salary basis. 

Others differ from this viewpoint. 
Many nationally known and success- 
ful men in the field of public school 
administration make use of certain de- 
vices in determining the approximate 
efficiency of their teachers. In some 
instances, these ratings are used ex- 
clusively to determine the salary of 
teachers. In other cases, they are used 
as guides for promotion, while in some 
centers they serve only as a means of 
improving teachers in service. 

It is admitted that the ideal situa- 
tion would be one in which only 
teachers of equal merit are employed. 
This is possible, however, only in 
those large and outstanding city sys- 
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tems that are able to select the best 
by virtue of salaries paid. In a rural 
school set-up that is characterized by 
extreme variety as it relates to the de- 
sirability of school location, there 
seems to be a demand for some meas- 
ure whereby a teacher’s merit of the 
preferred places might be determined. 

Tuscaloosa County is the second 
largest in area in Alabama. It con- 
tains forty-seven white schools. Some 
of these schools are located within 
the small towns connecting with Tus- 
caloosa while others are to be found 
as far as thirty-seven miles out in the 
remote rural corners of the county. 
It is natural that teachers prefer the 
places within the vicinity of Tusca- 
loosa and under the shadow of the 
state university. The superintendent 
faces the problem each spring of de- 
termining which teachers of the re- 
mote sections should be selected to fill 
the vacancies in the more desirable 
centers. Here the element of fairness 
looms seriously in the minds of those 
responsible for the selection of teach- 
ers. 

Cognizant of this problem both 
from the standpoint of the teacher 
and the superintendent, the Tusca- 
loosa County Teachers Association set 
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up a committee in the fall of 1936 
whose duty it was to draft a teacher 
rating scheme. The committee did 
considerable research and after much 
deliberation formulated a plan that 
was adopted by the teachers. While 
emphasizing the fact that the plan 
should be used primarily as a means 
of improvement of the individual 
teacher, the right was granted to the 
central school office to use the ratings 
as a partial plan for promotion of 
teachers to the better schools. 

As finally adopted, three sources 
will be utilized in reaching the ulti- 
mate estimate of the teacher’s rating. 
The teacher, the principal and the 
general supervisory officers are in- 
volved. The independent rating of 
these three individuals are combined 
at the end of the school term to form 
the final rating given the teacher. The 
process will be repeated each year in 
order to provide opportunity for im- 
provement on the part of the teacher. 





False Scholarship 


“The possession of a doctorate or 
the multiplication of trivial publica- 
tions,” declares Dr. Walter A. Jessup, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 
“has tended to blind those who are 
responsible for selecting, promoting, 
and making comfortable the teaching 
staff of our colleges and universities 
to the fact that personality is still an 
indispensable element in an institu- 
tion’s effectiveness. Standardizing as- 
sociations meant well in their pressure 
on colleges to increase the number of 
doctors on their staff. This has re- 
sulted all too frequently in an accu- 
mulation of colorless, superficial schol- 
ars who were quick to recognize that 
the likeliest road to promotion lay 
in the direction of ‘publication.’ ” 
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Academic F 


IKE other social institutions, 
American colleges and universi- 
ties have continually before 

them the task of making adjustments 
to changing conditions in community 
aspects of human relationships. From 
their inception the faculties of col- 
leges have busied themselves with 
studies of social trends and with edu- 
cational experiments designed to keep 
their institutions in position to meet 
satisfactorily the needs of succeeding 
generations of students. With all of 
the efforts, however, unmistakable 
signs have recently appeared that 
these institutions, like business, the 
church and other units of our social 
organization, are now facing a defi- 
nite crisis with reference to their fu- 
ture significance, a crisis that is not 
apparently being clearly appreciated 
or intelligently met. Specifically, 
they must now fit themselves, or be 
fitted, into a largely new pattern in 
American life. 


Adjustments to Be Made 


Rapid changes in the conditions of 
life in America in the past few years 
have altered the relative importance 
of many old problems of the highest 
schools in our system and have cre- 
ated important new ones. Well de- 
veloped physical plants, enlarged in- 
comes and an abundance of men and 
women trained for teaching and re- 
search have made the struggle to 
meet the needs of students somewhat 
less serious. At the same time, a 
multiplicity of institutions, greater 
ease of travel and a growing burden 
of taxation have brought the schools 
relatively close together, decreased 
their isolation, originated an _ un- 
economical duplication of functions 
and produced a sharp competition 
for students. 

The adjustment to the conditions 
of a new struggle for existence that 
must now perforce be made by the 
schools requires of educators a deci- 
sion that cannot be avoided. They 
may attempt to provide leadership 
through study of the problems of 
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reedom 


Real Threat Lies Within Our Colleges 


By ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 


change and by the exercise of judg- 
ment, tact and wisdom in the solu- 
tion of these problems, or they may 
adopt an attitude of indifference, 
hopelessness or selfishness and _ per- 
mit their institutions to fall into the 
hands of politicians and bureaucrats. 

A survey of present trends of 
thought and action seems to discover 
teachers and administrators as aca- 
demically inclined to one course 
while adopting in practice the other. 
School men still appear confident of 
their ability to guide the destinies of 
their institutions and continue to 
preach the virtues of institutional in- 
dependence and academic freedom. 
At the same time, they are both 
wittingly and unwittingly rapidly 
trading away their leadership, and by 
failure to deal effectively with their 
problems they are building up a 
strong case for a system of forced 
cooperation and remote control. 

The present position of most tax- 
supported colleges and universities is 
a striking illustration of the recent 
tendency of faculties and administra- 
tors to barter freedom for financial 
considerations. The growth of these 
schools has long been viewed with 
pride by the majority of Americans, 
and almost without exception the faith 
of the citizens who created and have 
supported them has been justified. 


In State-Supported Colleges 


For many years it has been the aim 
of those desirous of improving the 
educational opportunities of our citi- 
zens to protect these schools from 
their most imminent danger—parti- 
san political influences. But while it 
has been the dream of educators to 
see state-supported colleges and uni- 
versities safe from party and faction, 
and faculties and administrators of 
state schools continue to give lip 


service to this ideal, according to a 
recent report* in only six of these 
schools do the governing boards now 
occupy a position of independence 
in regard to the powers of state ex- 
ecutive officials and agencies. 
Furthermore, most of the state col- 
leges now receive their support by 
direct legislative appropriation. With 
increasing frequency, also, they are 
accepting support by appropriation 
bills carrying riders that dictate de- 
tails of operation. In a number of 
states the governor appoints the trus- 
tees, and in some he is ex officio a 
member of the governing body. 


Blight of Political Control 


The evil results of these and other 
administrative procedures that make 
the institutions subservient to po- 
litical influences are all too apparent 
and need not be illustrated by exam- 
ples. Suffice to say more than ever 
before faculty members are compelled 
to live in apprehension of dismissal, 
administrators are handicapped in di- 
recting the growth of their schools, 
and selfish interests and noneduca- 
tional agencies are modifying the cur- 
riculums and directing staff appoint- 
ments and activities. 

To make matters worse, in order to 
escape in some measure from state 
control and to secure additional cash, 
school administrators, educational 
politicians and professors themselves 
are now apparently ready further to 
strangle state-supported higher edu- 
cation by seeking and indeed by en- 
gaging in unseemly struggles for fed- 
eral subsidies. 

The practice of creating federal 
subsidies for state schools is increas- 
ing. Bills providing for them are be- 
ing presented to Congress in ever 
~ * Office of Education Bulletin No. 15, p. 6. 


Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 
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greater numbers, and many of these 
bills are now being supported by 
powerful lobbies of educators, some 
of them allied with governmental 
bureaus. Not only are the adminis- 
trators of state institutions enticed 
into supporting these measures by the 
lure of easy money, but state legis- 
latures are led with the same bait to 
match funds without thought of the 
relative importance of the projects or 
the need of the funds for other pur- 


poses. 
In Endowed Schools 


Privately endowed have 
generally been thought to be in less 
danger than the state colleges and 
universities of coming under the con- 
trol of politicians and others who 
would make use of them _illegiti- 
mately. This conclusion has been but 
partially correct for, while they have 
been free in large measure from the 
control of political forces, they have 
not entirely escaped the influence of 
others. Moreover, regardless of the 
past, these schools must now realize 
that the situation faced by state 
schools has serious implications for 
them. 

Because of their numbers, large ap- 
propriations and increased gifts, the 
state-supported institutions have be- 
come serious competitors of the en- 
dowed colleges. Thus, the latter not 
only should join with the state 
schools in a coordinated system of 
higher education in the interests of 
efficiency, but they must do so or be 
relegated to an ever smaller corner of 
the educational field, for in one way 
or another such a system will de- 
velop. Moreover, if the practice of 
creating federal subsidies is 
tinued, the endowed schools will in- 
evitably either be induced or forced 
to seek them in order to meet the 
growing competition. Only through 
cooperation with state schools can the 
endowed institutions hope to prosper 
as important agencies in the organ- 
ization of society, and only as all 
schools remain free can any of them 
hope for long to escape the shackles 
of political control. 

We may conclude then that the 
need for a continuous, progressive 
and coordinated program of higher 
education presents to schoolmen but 
two alternatives, either to accept 
regimentation or to provide construc- 


schools 


con- 
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tive leadership. We may also deduce 
from experience that, while central- 
ized control may force an integrated 
system of higher education it may 
also be counted upon to produce all 
of the evils of bureaucratic collectiv- 
ism, such as the interpretation of 
legislation and inevitably the remote 
control of appointments, curriculums, 
salaries and programs by clerks and 
educational politicians. 

On the other hand, it should be ob- 
vious that cooperation can also be 
secured by voluntary and studious 
effort and that this method, while 
often slow in yielding results, will at 
least be unattended by the disad- 
vantages of state or federal dictator- 
ship. 

Finally, and again evidently, to en- 
sure for themselves the independence 
and privilege of directing the course 
of education in America that should 
rightfully be theirs it is only neces- 
sary for our colleges and universities 
to dedicate themselves anew to the 
democratic ideal and then actively to 
practice their own teachings by ad- 
justing themselves, through investiga- 
tion and experimentation, to the im- 
mediate needs of the modern world. 


Great Foundations Can Help 


If it is assumed that the demo- 
cratic state is desired by the citizens 
of this country, then our educators 
should attempt through their own 
organizations not to promote a forced 
didactic collectivism, which is also a 
dictatorial form of organization, but 
to understand the problems before 
them, to harmonize their differences 
and to learn to work together. 

If the schools are to maintain their 
dignity, preserve their independence 
and justify the faith that has been 
placed in them, there can be no delay 
in creating a genuine, intelligent and 
widespread cooperation. Leadership 
must appear at once to check the 
trend toward regimentation. 

It is hopeless to expect any one 
school at this time to assume leader- 
ship by virtue of its own strength and 
prestige. Only through educational 
organizations can the colleges and 
universities help themselves. Further- 
more, a nationwide program will need, 
or at least could use to advantage, the 
support of the great foundations. Up 
to the present time these trusts, either 
through failure of their boards of 





trustees to understand the problem or 
because of particular interests of the 
members of the board in control, have 
hindered rather than promoted co- 
operation between institutions. 

The foundations can be of little 
service in the task of creating an 
integrated system of higher education 
by emphasizing grants-in-aid, but 
they could give effective assistance in 
correlating the activities of colleges 
and universities by cooperating with 
each other and with the educational 
councils and institutions in an at- 
tempt to organize a national program 
of teaching and research, involving a 
regional distribution of activities, by 
increasing the number of scholarships 
and fellowships and by making proj- 
ect grants in the form of period al- 
lotments or endowments. 


A Nine-Point Program 


It is highly presumptuous of any- 
one to attempt to lay down a social 
program in these unsettled times. 
Since, however, educators profess to 
be champions of academic freedom 
and the democratic order, they are in 
honor bound to consider means of 
giving practical expression to their 
ideals. With no thought, then, that 
it will be all sufficient for the purpose 
but only in the hope that it will be 
helpful, I venture to propose a 
nine-point program for higher educa- 
tion in America designed to produce 
cooperation, to eliminate wasteful 
duplication and to secure our colleges 
and universities in their natural posi- 
tion of leadership in the advanced 
training of youth. 

1. Educators should immediately 
rededicate their schools to the demo- 
cratic idea and acquaint faculties 
with the dangers of, and trends to- 
ward, state and federal control. 

2. The educational organizations 
should study themselves with the ob- 
jective of coordinating their activ- 
ities and of increasing their effective- 
ness in the particular fields in which 
they are primarily designed to serve. 

3. The foundations should be 
asked largely to cease providing di- 
rect grants-in-aid, and in their place 
to give more support to scholarships 
and fellowships and to projects that 
form parts of research and teaching 
programs approved by the educa- 
tional counsels. 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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EPIDEMIC—School Closed! 


By A. R. MEAD and ANDREW D. RIPPEY 


N MANY school systems and at 

various times schools are 

either by health or school authori- 
ties. The obvious purpose is to pre- 
vent the spread of a particular dis- 
ease. The practice may or may not 
accomplish its purpose. The present 
study was made to ascertain whether 
or not children were helped to realize 
this objective in the case of closing 
the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida, about the mid- 
dle of December. 

An epidemic of colds was in prog- 
ress. The school nurse employed for 
half-time work found she could not 
isolate cases rapidly enough. Children 
were ill, sneezing, had sore throats 
and abnormal temperatures, the num- 
ber of cases developing rapidly within 
two or three days. A similar epidemic 
was prevalent in the community, and 
in some cases pneumonia resulted. 

When the order for closing the 
school was received, all teachers were 
carefully directed to explain to the 
pupils why the school was being 
closed. The children were told that 
they should help control the epidemic 
by avoiding crowds which included 
persons with colds; by keeping away 
from persons who were ill; by eating 
normally and keeping regular hours 
of rest, sleep and exercise; by avoid- 
ing exposure to inclement weather, 
and by consulting the family physi- 


closed 


cian in case signs of colds appeared. 
A note was also sent to parents giving 
the reason for closing the school and 
requesting cooperation. 

Immediately upon opening the 
school some three and one-half weeks 
later, data were secured, with the help 
of the teachers, as to the following: 
(1) place where the children spent 
their vacation; (2) attendance at mo- 
tion picture theaters, churches, Sun- 
day School, dances and parties; (3) 
measures used during vacation to pre- 
vent illness; (4) state of child’s 
health when school closed; (5) state 
of child’s health during vacation, and 
(6) whether those ill during vacation 
were under the care of a physician. 


In the kindergarten group of thirty 
children, fifteen were ill during vaca- 
tion, all having colds or influenza 
with attendant conditions. For some 
cause, no data were obtained about 
children in the first and fourth grades. 
Several children were absent from 
other groups, so that complete re- 
turns were impossible. Data were ob- 
tained, however, from 325 elementary 
and high school pupils. 

The data are shown in four tables. 
Table I shows the extent to which 
the children frequented five types of 
group gatherings. Table II shows the 
degree to which the children remained 
away from group gatherings. Table 
III shows the degree to which four 
means of prevention of infection were 
used by the children during vacation. 





TABLE I—ATTENDANCE 


AT Group GATHERINGS 








average each child attended three movies, went 
once and parties once 
at movies leads all other events. 





Sunday Social 
No. in Movies Church School Dances Parties 
Grade Grade Ave. Range Ave. Range Ave. Range Are. Range Ave. Range 
12 31 3.09 0-12 1.16 0-4 1.13 O-4 1.10 O-8 1.42 0-10 
11 37 2.35 0-10 1.30 0-6 1.50 0-4 97 0-8 92 0-4 
10 32 289 0-15 1.75 0-6 1.88 0-4 53 0-2 1.56 0- 6 
9 44 290 0-9 1.98 0-8 1.60 O- 4 45 O-5 61 0-3 
ba 36 272 0-12 1.90 0-6 1.92 0-6 26 0-2 d2 0-3 
7 38 240 0-13 1.30 0-6 1.84 0-5 26 0- 1 90 0-1 
6 27 2.55 0-18 1.07 0-6 1.67 O- 4 26 0-3 63 0- 6 
5 24 a1 0-5 54 0-2 1.38 0-3 21 O- 1 50 0-2 
3 27 10 0-4 63 O- 4 93 0-3 00 26 0-2 
2 29 83 0-10 16 O-3 145 0-3 321 0-5 66 O- 5 


This table should be read as follows: In Grade 12, thirty-one pupils reported. On the 


The alternate columns give the range of events attended. 


to church once, Sunday School once, dances 
Attendance 
































TaBLe IIl—CuitprREN Wuo Kept Away From TasLe I]1I—Pupits WHo EMPLOYED Four MEANS 
PuBLic GATHERINGS OF PREVENTION 
Not at Not at Not at Not at Not at No Direct Not in 

Grade Movies Church S.S. Dances Parties Grade Contacts Crowds Sleep Diet Average 
2 12% 60% 41% 90% 60% 12 61% 32% 61% 68% 55.5% 
3 70 70 50 100 80 11 46 24 57 78 51.2 
5 60 60 25 ta 34 10 75 53 30 38 49.0 
6 26 66 22 SO 66 9g 84 55 43 47 57.5 
7 31 49 30 73 49 8 Sl 70 53 72 69.0 
8 30 30 33 70 47 4 §2 61 34 24 50.2 
9 22 30 31 70 60 6 63 59 52 70 60.6 
10 34 28 22 53 31 5 17 50 75 63 §1.2 
11 36 43 40 54 54 3 82 96 56 93 81.7 
12 16 35 45 60 55 2 90 52 86 86 78.5 

Average 39.7% 47.1% 34% 72.2% 53.6% Average 68.1% 55.2% 54.7% 61.9% 
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TaBLe [V—Cases or ILLNESS DurING ScHooL AND DuRING 
ENFORCED VACATION 
Ill and Absent Ill During Ill, Not Ill, Treated 

Grade Before Closing Closed Period Treated by M.D.* by M.D* 

12 32% 15°; 65°,* 35%7,* 

11 24 51 S4 16 

10 t1 $1 44 56 

9 15 36 14 56 

S 33 56 50 50 

7 34 15 65 35 

6 37 30 50 50 

5 29 42 20 SO 

3 33 1S LOO OO 

2 dD 52 8) 20 
Average 36°, 15°% 60°; 10° 

*Percentages based on number ill during vacation 








Table IV shows the prevalence of ill- 
ness before and during vacation and 
degree to which the aid of physicians 
was used. 

In the ten school groups from 
which data were secured, there were 
2,042 attendance at 
group various sorts 
grouped under five types as follows: 
movies, 694 cases; church service, 425 
Sunday School, 494 cases; 
dances, 151 cases; parties, 278 cases. 
constitute a 


instances of 
meetings of 


cases ; 
If group assemblies 
means of spreading colds, then these 
children were involved in a grand to- 
tal of 2,042 exposures to that possi- 
bility. 

Table III indicates that pupils in 
Grade 10 these four 
means of prevention most, and that 
pupils in Grades 2 and 3 observed 
them most frequently. 

Table IV shows a tendency toward 
more illness during the enforced vaca- 
tion than previous to it. Thirty-six 
per cent were ill before and forty-five 
per cent afterward. It also shows a 
tendency to avoid the use of a physi- 
cian’s service. Of those ill during va- 
cation, 60 per cent were not treated 
by a physician. 

This study may be briefly sum- 


disregarded 


marized as follows: 

The children on leaving school 
were advised to take certain measures 
to protect their health. Tables I and 
II show that they quite generally dis- 
regarded the advice given them. On 
the other hand, many of them, as 
shown in Table III, did take certain 
precautions to maintain good health. 
Finally, Table IV shows an increase of 
illness after the closing of school and 
a rather general disregard of physi- 
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cian’s services during the epidemic. 

From the data derived, it is evident 
that the closing of the school at the 
particular time did not result in im- 
proved conditions. This should not be 
interpreted to mean that closing 
school may not have prevented the 
occurrence of worse conditions, even 
though the majority of children did 
not use preventive measures during 
vacation and did not use the services 
of a physician when they were ill 


during vacation. In this situation, it 
should be remembere«, also, that the 
school took unusual measures to cause 
children to use preventive measures. 

These data raise doubt as to the 
value of the general practice of clos- 
ing schoels during an epidemic. It 
would seem that a school provided 
with a school nurse and helpers of 
other kinds, even though it had no 
school physician could possibly cope 
with an epidemic as well as was done 
in this situation in which the school 
was closed. If the health workers, 
teachers and administrators acted vig- 
orously, quickly and throughout the 
entire school, to isolate all incipient 
cases of infection, the situation could 
be better handled than with schools 
closed. If such promptness and thor- 
oughness did not obtain, the reverse 
might be true. 

This study suggests the desirability 
of further studies of this problem to 
ascertain what actually happens when 
schools are closed during epidemics 
and to learn desirable practices for 
preventing the spread of epidemics 
whether schools are closed or remain 
in session during periods of contagion. 





Safety Goes to Grade School 


E barron are three principal ways in 
which safety is being taught in ele- 
mentary schools: (1) the safety pro- 
gram is carried on in connection with 
routine administration of school build- 
ings and grounds, (2) safety is 
taught in correlation with other sub- 
jects and (3) safety is taught as a 
separate subject. In Cleveland, all 
three methods are used in all ele- 
mentary schools. 

We place upon the shoulders of 
the children as much of the responsi- 
bility for safe and courteous conduct 
as they can assume. We have in each 
of our buildings school safety coun- 
cils composed of pupil representatives 
of the various rooms. These safety 
councils, under faculty guidance, 
make and carry into effect safety reg- 
ulations for school activities. The 
most important committee of the 
school safety council is the street pa- 


By LESLIE R. SILVFRNALE 


trol; its success is demonstrated by 
the fact that accidents do not occur 
at crossings guarded by patrol mem- 
bers. 

Much safety is taught in correla- 
tion with other subjects such as 
elementary science, social studies, 
handcraft and physical education. 
However, to make sure that it does 
not become incidental or even acci- 
dental, ene-half hour a week is used 
in the Cleveland elementary schools 
for specific safety instruction. 

To provide teachers with up-to- 
date material, monthly _ bulletins 
printed by the Cleveland Safety 
Council in cooperation with the board 
of education are distributed. The 
topics covered are school safety, fire 
prevention, street safety, home safety, 
winter safety, first aid, safety in 
spring sports and the annual spring 
clean-up and summer safety. 
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Stepping Up the Salary Ladder 


By WILLARD S. ELSBREE 


URING the depression, the 

matter of teachers’ salaries be- 

came a focal point in practi- 
cally every community in the United 
States. Many schedules were aban- 
doned entirely and others were tem- 
porarily suspended because of the 
economic pressure confronting tax- 
payers generally. In still other in- 
stances the schedules were continued 
but a percentage reduction in the 
salaries paid the teaching personnel 
was made. As in previous depressions, 
these reductions in teachers’ salaries 
lagged behind pay cuts in industry, 
and following recovery there has been 
a similar lag in restoring school sal- 
aries to their former levels. 

Many questions have arisen with 
respect to the soundness of the old 
schedules that were in force prior to 
1929. The majority of these salary 
scales provided for from eight to 
twelve annual increments up to a 
maximum reached relatively early in 
the life of the individuals concerned. 
The philosophy underlying these 
scales was*that since teaching was a 
relatively unstable profession in 
which the average experience of a 
teacher ranged from six to twelve 
years the number of steps in the 
schedule should not be more than ten 
or twelve at the most. 

Teacher Turnover Lessens 

This practice results in a girl’s 
graduating from college and_ begin- 
ning teaching at the age of twenty- 
three or twenty-four, and receiving 
the highest salary which a community 
has to offer by the time she is thirty- 
five or thirty-six years of age. When 
salary schedules are inadequate, such 
practice may be justifiable. In any 
case this practice was rarely ques- 
tioned before the depression because 
the high rate of teacher turnover pre- 
vented an undue proportion of the 
staff from reaching the maximum and 
thus kept the school budget within 
reasonable bounds. 
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A noticeable change has_ taken 
place in the last decade, however, in 
the length of time teachers remain in 
their positions. In most school sys- 
tems today teacher turnover is negli- 
gible in amount. Because of the 
regularity of payments and the rela- 
tive security that individuals in the 
profession enjoy, teachers are holding 
on to their jobs intending to make 
this vocation a career rather than, as 
formerly, a stepping-stone to some 
other line of work. For the most part 
turnover is “unavoidable”; death and 
retirement now bulk larger as causes 
for teacher withdrawal. The question, 
therefore, arises whether it is sound 
from either an educational or an eco- 
nomic standpoint to provide so short 
a period of time between the lowest 
and the highest salary that the school 
system has to offer. 

An example of the effect of having 
a small number of salary increments 
and a relatively permanent staff of 
teachers is found in a certain Eastern 
community. In the senior high school 
62 per cent of the teaching personnel 
are receiving the maximum salary of 
$4,000, while 85 per cent are at or 
within three steps of the maximum 
salary. In this same school system 
65 per cent of the elementary teachers 
are at the maximum and 91 per cent 
are at or within three steps of it. 
Many of these teachers are relatively 
young and now have no further finan- 
cial incentives to look forward to dur- 
ing the remaining years of their 
careers in the system. 


Business Rewards Are Slower 


Since in most other professions one 
could scarcely expect to receive the 
highest rewards available before 
reaching the age of forty, this practice 
is at variance with conditions in the 
business and professional world gen- 
erally. If the salary schedule as a 
whole is adequate, is there any de- 
fensible reason why this should be the 


case? It seems preferable that, in 


revising their salary schedules, com- 
munities should first be sure they are 
adequate and then should spread the 
increments over a larger number of 
years in order that the distribution of 
teachers on the salary ladder will not 
become top-heavy. 

A second consideration pertains to 
the size of the annual increments and 
the relative amounts that should be 
paid at various stages in the career 
of a teacher. Salary specialists have 
held in the past that beginning incre- 
ments should be relatively small and 
that they should increase as_ the 
teacher climbs up the salary ladder. 
Thus a teacher receiving $2,000 
would be entitled to a larger incre- 
ment than a teacher receiving $1,500. 
This corresponds to the practice in 
the business world where the larger 
the amount of money one receives the 
greater the annual increase provided. 


Family Obligations as Basis 


One of the earliest authorities on 
teachers’ salaries suggested that an- 
nual increments should be approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the basic salary. 
This is an arbitrary figure, however, 
and from an educational standpoint 
does not seem to be justified. Rather, 
it would seem to be a sounder prac- 
tice to advance teachers rather rap- 
idly after a short probationary period, 
during which increments might well 
be relatively small, to a salary that is 
well above the subsistence level, and 
thereafter gradually to reduce the 
size of the increments as teachers ap- 
proach the maximum. This would 
ensure teachers a professional stand- 
ard of living reasonably early in their 
career and would still hold out some 
incentive for a relatively long period 
of time. An illustration of this pro- 
posal is included below. 

A third consideration pertains to 
the relationship between salary and 
the effect on cost of living of varia- 
tions in family responsibility. The 
feminist movement in America has 
been largely responsible for the fact 
that at least ten states now have an 
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PROPOSED SALARY SCHEDULE FOR TEACHERS IN AN EAsTERN COMMUNITY 
Years of Training Above High School Graduation 
Year on Less Than 6 Years and 

Schedule 3 Years 3 Years 4 Years 5 Years Above 
l $1,500 $1,600 $1,700 $1,800 $1,900 
2 1,575 1,675 1,775 1,875 1,975 
3 1,650 1,750 1,850 1,950 2,050 
t 1,725 1,825 1,925 2,025 2,125 
5 1,800 1,900 2,000 2,100 2,200 
6 1,900 2 000 2,100 2,200 2,300 
7 2,000 2,100 2,200 2,300 2,400 
8 2,100 2,200 2 300 2,400 2.500 
9 2,200 2,300 2,400 2.500 2 600 
10 2,300 2,425 2,525 2.625 2,725 
11 2,400 2,550 2,650 2,750 2 850 
12 2,500 2,675 2,775 2.875 2,975 
13 2,600 2,775 2,900 3,000 3,100 
14 2.850 3,000 3,125 3,225 
15 2,900 3,100 3,225 3,350 
16 3,175 3,325 3,450 
17 3,250 3,425 3,550 
18 3,325 3,500 3,650 
19 3,400 3,575 3,750 
20 3,650 3,825 
21 3,725 3,900 
22 3,950 
23 4,000 








equal pay law designed to prevent dis- 
crimination in salary between men 
and women teachers holding similar 
positions and doing equivalent work. 
And while there are many evasions, 
the general trend is in the direction 
of more legislation of this sort. 

At first glance such a scheme seems 
entirely just. But it overlooks the fact 
that the task of bearing and rearing 
children is a social service that is not 
paid for directly. Business and in- 
dustry have rather generally recog- 
nized this situation by paying men 
more than women on the grounds that 
the former must support a family. 
Even here the distinction is vague and 
no account has been taken of varia- 
tions in size of family, with innumer- 
able hardships resulting. 

In the teaching profession equal 
pay has had equally unfortunate re- 
sults in many instances. The addi- 
tional financial responsibilities of the 
married group have been ignored en- 
tirely and married men have been 
forced by law to accept salaries that 
are adequate only for single men and 
single women. The fact that they 
have been able to subsist on these 
meager salaries is no criterion of their 
adequacy. In fact superintendents 
and principals have long been aware 
of the restricted professional life of 
these individuals. 

Yet repeal of equal pay laws would 
not provide a satisfactory solution to 
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the problem, since discrimination 
against women would have the same 
bad effect upon the morale of the 
teaching personnel in the future as it 
had in the past. There seems to be 
little justification for paying a single 
man, just because he is a man, a 
larger salary for the same training 
and experience than is paid to a single 
woman. There is no scientific evidence 
to show that the cost of living of 
single men is greater than that of 
single women. 

It would be far better for salary 
differentiation accurately to follow 
variations in need, in terms of actual 
dependents, than arbitrarily to cut 
along sex lines and inevitably work 
some hardships. The way out of the 
dilemma, therefore, seems to be the 
provision of family allowances based 
upon the varying family responsibili- 
ties of the teaching personnel. 

Garden City, Long Island, and 
Grand Island, Neb., have incorpo- 
rated such provisions in their salary 
schedule and the plan seems to be 
working most satisfactorily. The 
Garden City plan is as follows: 

“Upon application to the superin- 
tendent (form to be supplied by the 
board) and with the approval of the 
board of education, a family allow- 
ance may be granted to any classroom 
or special teacher under conditions 
such as to a married teacher with wife 
or to a widow with dependent chil- 


dren, where a yearly maximum of 
$300 for such dependent wife and a 
maximum of $100 for each child un- 
der 18 years of age may be allowed. 
No application will be considered 
where the yearly income of the de- 
pendent or dependents is more than 
$300.” 

This policy has a sound precedent 
in the state and federal income tax 
practices which have long been in 
operation in the United States. Fur- 
thermore it has the support of prac- 
tices current in the United States 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard and, in a more limited degree, 
in the Public Health Service. Nor has 
there been a sudden spurt in popula- 
tion as a result of this policy. 

Although the argument is fre- 
quently advanced that such a proce- 
dure would tend to make communities 
discriminate against the employment 
of married men, there seems to be 
little evidence that such would be the 
case. Ideally, the state might well 
provide for family allowances in their 
distribution of funds to the local 
community, thereby removing any 
tendency on the part of local school 
boards to favor single persons in the 
appointment of teachers. However, 
since the adoption of such a proce- 
dure is unquestionably remote, some 
experimentation with this idea might 
well be attempted in local districts. 





Negative Teaching 


The tight-lipped and tense teacher, 
working from page to page on item- 
ized materials in a quiet and well 
disciplined schoolroom, may seem to 
be efficient, but actually she teaches 
the children the least. So says Dean 
George D. Stoddard of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa graduate college. 

In this atmosphere of constant 
tension, it is teacher versus pupil, 
and the pupils always sense this. 
Such a teacher looks upon every 
overt act of a child as a rebellion. 
Whispering and throwing paper wads 
are regarded as major offenses. 

Dean Stoddard recommends these 
three rules to improve teachers’ men- 
tal attitudes: (1) to face reality, 
(2) to develop some special or unique 
usefulness and (3) to get some sort 
of change at intervals, such as a new 
job or a summer of study in a dif- 
ferent locality. 
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To this little girl, now in the first 
grade, a visit to the school den- 
tal clinic has already become a 
routine procedure. She enjoys 
the circus parade, subject mat- 
ter for the clinic murals, exe- 
cuted by the school sketch club. 


HE control of dental decay in 

the grammar school child is of 

great importance because of the 
permanent damage that is done to 
the teeth and mouth if incipient decay 
is not checked. This article describes 
the method used to provide this 
dental service to the children of the 
Lake Bluff Grammar School, Lake 
Bluff, Ill. 

The school dental dispensary has 
been in operation for five years. The 
school is made up of a kindergarten 
and the first eight grades. There are 
approximately 275 pupils in this, the 
only school in a village of 1,500. 

During the first three years of the 
dispensary a dentist was employed 
three mornings a week for the ten- 
month school term at a definite 
monthly salary. The children were 
examined at the beginning of the 
term and notices were sent to the 
parents advising them of the work 
needed. The parents had their choice 
of sending the children to a private 
dentist or having the work done at 
the school. The school charged $1 
for a filling, 75 cents for cleaning, 
and 50 cents for extraction. The 





"John goes to the dentist as 
easily as he goes to recess!" 
That, with a sigh of parental 
relief, indicates one big fac- 
tor in the success of a school 
This article 
demonstrates the practicabil- 


dental clinic. 


ity of the project without ar- 
guing whether it is or is not 
a public school function. 
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Gladly, at Schoo 


By LLOYD LOURIE, D.D.S. 


parents were billed monthly and the 
proceeds partially defrayed the cost 
of the dispensary. 

The plan was found to be unsatis- 
factory because the parents were slow 
in returning the cards for the dentist 
to do the work, and some parents 
would not consent to having the work 
done because of the expense entailed. 
As a result, the school dentist was 
not kept busy, and many children did 
not receive the necessary dental at- 
tention. 

If the cards were returned promptly, 
it was found, it would be possible 
for the dentist to complete the nec- 
essary work in five months instead 
of ten. As the saving of five months 
of the dentist’s salary was far more 
than the money received for work 
done, it was decided to abolish all 
fees. By doing this the problem of 
the parents’ ability or willingness to 
pay was done away with entirely. 

The five months the dentist would 
be at the school were divided into 
three months in the fall, one month 
about the middle of the winter, and 
one late in the spring. 


This plan has been in operation 
for two years, and the results have 
been quite satisfactory. 

In the school term 1934-35, all of 
the children returned the cards sent 
to the parents. Five per cent had 
the work done by private dentists, 
2 per cent decided not to have the 
work done, and 93 per cent had the 
work done at the school. 

The routine is comparatively sim- 
ple. The children are examined and 
when one complete grade has been 
examined, the cards indicating the 
work to be done are sent home 
to the parents. The parents decide 
whether to have the work done at 
the school or by a private dentist, 
and return the card properly marked. 

When the entire school has been 
examined, the dentist begins work on 
the grade whose cards were sent out 
first. A list of the children in that 
grade that are to have their work 
done at the school is sent to the 
teacher, and she sends one child up 
to the dispensary. As much of the 


required work as can be done at one 
sitting is done, and when the child 












returns to the classroom, the next on 
the list is sent to the dispensary. 

All of the required work for the 
children in the eight grades is com- 
pleted during the dentist’s fall ses- 
sion. The kindergarten and 
emergency work is done during the 
winter session, while in the spring 
the entire school is again examined 
and those children having their work 
done at the school have their teeth 
cleaned again and any additional 
work that is necessary. 

The equipment of the clinic con- 
sists of a dental chair, an overhead 
dental motor, an electric heating 
water sterilizer, a dental cabinet with 
all the necessary instruments for the 
type of work done at the school, a 
table with files for the examination 
cards, a wash bowl and a cupboard 
for the necessary printed forms. 


any 


The original cost of the equipment 
is high, although quite serviceable 
used equipment may be purchased at 
The yearly 


a considerable saving. 





Cavity Di TRipuTION IN LAKE BLUFF 
SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER, 1936 
Pupils Carilies Percentage 
133 None 19.4 
42 One 15.6 
32 Two 11.9 
22 Three 5.2 
21 Four 7.8 
5 Five 1.8 
7 Six 2.6 
2 Seven 7 
} Right 1.4 
l Nine 3 
} Ten 1.4 

Total pupils, 269; total cavities, 418; 
cavity average, 1.55%. 
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cost of supplies and maintenance is 
low, the cost being approximately 
$2.75 per child for dental services for 
one school year. 

However, it must be borne in mind 
that this low cost can be achieved 
only after the dispensary has been in 
operation for several years and the 
bulk of the initial work has been 
done. Nor can the cost be kept as 
low in a school in which there is con- 
siderable turnover in the student 
body, 7.e. new pupils each year. 





There are many problems concern- 
ing dentistry in public schools. Prob- 
ably the largest one is the supposed 
curtailment of the practices of the 
private dentists in the community. 
However, the increase in the “dental 
consciousness” of the community as 





Children are all attention during 
group discussions of mouth 
health. The dentist and the gen- 
eral science teacher cooperate 
in oral hygiene instruction. In 
the table at the foot of the page 
is shown cavity distribution by 
percentages. The 1936 figures 
reveal a marked improvement 
over the four previous years. 






well as the work that cannot be done 
at the school and is referred by the 
school dentist to the family dentist 
more than offset any loss in practice 
resulting from the operation of the 
school dental dispensary. 

The next most important is the 
economic problem. However the value 
received from a competently managed 
dispensary is a community asset. 

In addition, there are the problems 
of the preschool child, the high school 
pupil, and special dental work, such 


as crooked teeth, lost permanent 
teeth and prematurely lost baby 
teeth. These should be worked out 


in the future. However, the Lake 
Bluff plan has proved to be a satis- 
factory method of combating dental 
decay in the grade school child. 
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The Big Red Schoolhouse 


Or Rural Building With Federal Funds 


LMOST all of the school build- 
ing activity during the last 
four years has been stimulated 

by the federal government in granting 
specific aid toward the erection of 
new school buildings. 

While the PWA school building 
program has been a good one for the 
city, town or village school district, 
it has not accomplished much in se- 
curing new school buildings for the 
small district areas. Even though it 
is true that many school buildings 
were erected in villages that should 
be classed as rural, nevertheless the 
new school buildings erected in those 
centers, in most cases, were built to 
accommodate only the children of the 
village. In only a limited number 
of cases was there a reorganization 
of the surrounding area prior to the 
erection of the new building. 

The PWA cannot be blamed for 
this situation. No doubt those ad- 
ministering the program would have 
looked with favor upon any kind of 
a school building project in the rural 
sections based upon a legal reorgani- 
zation of several small units. Such 
a reorganization program is a long- 
time one and therefore unsuited to 
any kind of a project that must be 
started immediately. Much prelimi- 
nary work has to be done before a 
rural school building program can 
become a reality. 


Big Step to Take 


Citizens in the rural sections are 
anxious to provide better educational 
facilities for their children than can 
be secured in a one-room school 
taught by a poor or mediocre teacher. 
But under the circumstances it 
seemed almost impossible to do any- 
thing about it. In order to have the 
kind of a school the community de- 
sired it seemed necessary to secure 
an entirely new organization. The 
community hesitated to throw off the 
old organization and take on a new 
one all at one time. 

In our zeal for educational reor- 
ganization we have insisted upon the 
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layman taking too big a jump at the 
beginning. We have not recognized 
that change is a slow evolutionary 
process. Better educational facilities 
in any community must be preceded 
by a sound educational program in- 
volving all of the electorate. The 
community itself must see the need 
for better educational facilities before 
it can be expected to take an active 
part in securing such facilities. 

Finances alone will not solve the 
rural education problem. The more 
money a state having an antiquated 
school organization spends for educa- 
tion, the more it will be perpetuating 
a type of educational organization it 
does not want. It will no doubt soon 
find itself in the position where it 
is spending increasingly larger and 
larger sums of money for an inferior 
type of education. 


Products of Another Age 


The large number of separate school 
districts that now exist make it im- 
possible for the people of this nation 
to have the kind of an educational 
program they desire. Of the more 
than 120,000 separate school units, 
by far the largest percentage are those 
trying to offer elementary school work 
only. Most of these districts were 
laid out in another age of transporta- 
tion. Thousands of districts that were 
originally community centers are now 
only a part of an enlarged commu- 
nity. The rural school is no longer 
the community center as was the case 
fifty years ago. Under such circum- 
stances it is doubtful if it can perform 
its function today as well as it could 
when it was also the center of the 
social and religious life. 

One of the first questions that con- 
fronts anyone interested in rural edu- 
cation is “How can we make the rural 
school the center of community inter- 
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est as was the case fifty years ago?” 
Of course, in order to do this, a new 
school unit is imperative. How can 
we secure modern school units for 
rural America? Most of the methods 
that have been tried have not and 
are not solving the problem. 


Experimental Centers First 


A more intelligently democratic 
plan would be the establishment in 
each state of a few experimental cen- 
ters to illustrate what can be done 
in the way of reorganization. These 
centers should be determined by the 
state department of education based 
upon a comprehensive survey. They 
should contain: (1) a sufficient num- 
ber of children to make it possible 
to provide a modern elementary and 
secondary school program at reason- 
able cost; (2) a large enough pop- 
ulation to guarantee adequate lay 
leadership, and (3) sufficient wealth 
to furnish the basis for financing the 
educational program. 

Of course, as the state assumes a 
larger share of the cost of education, 
less emphasis will be placed upon the 
local wealth of the community. Nev- 
ertheless, a certain amount of local 
wealth will always be necessary in 
order for the people of the commu- 
nity to have the privilege of using 
local initiative in administering their 
schools. 

Rural education could then be the 
basis for the reorganization of rural 
life. Education is not separate and 
apart from life; it is an integral part 
of life. It is a problem of educating 
both children and adults. It is largely 
a problem of providing an environ- 
ment affording ample opportunities 
for participation in democratic living 
so that the children as well as the 
adults will naturally be democratic, 
intelligent, reverent of the good things 
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of life, and eager to share in the tasks 
confronting the community. This 
cannot be accomplished by the school 
alone; it can be accomplished by a 
community only. 

In all probability the federal gov- 
ernment would not attempt a national 
rehousing program for all the rural 
children of America. It would not 
be wise to do so because such a pro- 
gram would force a new school or- 
ganization upon the rural sections. 
However, the federal government 
could afford to appropriate a suffi- 
cient sum of money to build ex- 
perimental schools in selected rural 
communities. These centers would 
be the leaven through which a com- 
plete reorganization program could 
work. 

In such a program no attempt 
should be made to force the experi- 
mental projects upon the people in 
the communities selected. These en- 
larged experimental centers should 
not be established by force. The state 
department of education in each state 
could set up without legislation a 
number of tentative centers based 
upon tentative surveys. Nothing 
more need be done until the people 
of a proposed center petitioned for 
a comprehensive survey of the com- 
munity to establish definitely the 
proposed boundary lines for the en- 
larged district. 

After these proposed boundary lines 
were established, the county super- 
intendent or some other designated 
official would call an election for the 
people to vote upon the organization 
of all the territory into a legally or- 
ganized district. In case the vote 
was in the affirmative the building 
would be built and supervised by the 
state PWA organization without cost 
to the local district. 

School units established in this 
manner would be based more upon 
sociologic than upon political factors. 
They would not be brought about 
by force. The people in each com- 
munity would have an integral part 
in the program. The result would 
be the action of the people of the 
community. 

The federal government is now 
engaged in projects looking tov a:‘ 
the reorganization of rural life. Fed- 
eral funds spent in building school 
buildings to be used as experimental 
centers would be in harmony with 
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such a program. Such a procedure 
would not have the effect of perpetu- 
ating an antiquated school organiza- 
tion but would pave the way for a 
comprehensive reorganization of our 
local school units. 

Federal funds used in such a pro- 
gram would make a permanent con- 
tribution toward the reorganization 
of rural life. While it would be a 
federal project, the administration 
and supervision of most of it could 
be left to the states. In this way 
the program could be adapted to local 
needs and local conditions. The only 
safeguard needed by the federal gov- 
ernment would be one of seeing that 


the money was being used to build 
school buildings actually needed. 

The United States commissioner of 
education could take the lead in call- 
ing a national conference to be com- 
posed of two or three persons from 
each state to set up tentative stand- 
ards to be followed in establishing 
the experimental centers. These could 
be used as a guide in each state in 
making the local surveys. The big 
thing that would be accomplished by 
such a federal project would be to 
get the people in each state thinking 
about the reorganization of their local 
school units and not about the num- 
ber of government erected buildings. 





Reaching Parents by 


44,8 THERE any danger of a child 

becoming too obedient?” is a 
typical problem analyzed by parents 
participating in radio listening groups 
that have been conducted during the 
current year in Utah. The program 
has been outstanding from a number 
of points of view: large numbers have 
been reached (reports from more than 
200 group leaders indicate an enroll- 
ment of some 2,000 parents) ; all parts 
of the state including the most re- 
mote areas have been reached, and 
the content of the lessons as well as 
the type of thinking stimulated have 
been excellent. 

The specialist, Dr. Hazel M. Cush- 
ing, who organized the parent educa- 
tion program was employed by the 
state department of public instruc- 
tion and the time for the broadcast 
was contributed to the state congress 
of parent-teacher associations by the 
state newspaper. Agencies sponsoring 
the organization of study groups in- 
cluded parent-teacher associations, 
various social agencies, university 
teacher training and extension serv- 
ices, federated women’s clubs, local 
school districts and church groups. 
Specialists giving the radio talks and 
writing discussion outlines were from 
the state department of public in- 
struction, state department of health, 
University of Utah, WPA and local 
boards of education. 


Radio 


By ETTA SCORUP 


Why is radio valuable as an in- 
strument for parent education? 

1. Educators and community lead- 
ers are beginning to realize that if 
adult education is to succeed in reach- 
ing the masses of the people it should 
be carried on through channels from 
which parents are accustomed to re- 
ceiving help. 

The fact that more than half the 
groups participating were members of 
the National Women’s Relief Society, 
an organization of the predominant 
church of this state, certainly seems 
to demonstrate the foregoing principle 
of community organization. Owner- 
ship of radios by approximately 80 
per cent of the people was also a con- 
tributing factor to success. 

2. It is possible for parents to lis- 
ten individually or informally in small 
groups and apply the lecture to their 
own immediate problems. In this way 
the discussion method may be used 
in a most ideal setting. 

3. Parents in the outlying areas 
are given the opportunity to hear the 
point of view of specialists in the 
field. About half the groups reported 
have been conducted in communities 
of less than 1,000 population. 

Administrators of the program have 
been gratified by the enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the program and are anx- 
ious to develop the possibilities for 
parent education through this medium. 
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State Centralization Goes On 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


HE increasing concentration of 

authority and responsibility in 

state departments of education is 
widely welcomed as in harmony with 
current economic and social changes, 
and as a desirable if not essential de- 
velopment on the whole. Few will 
doubt that eighteenth-century con- 
ceptions of local autonomy must give 
way before twentieth-century exigen- 
cies, in which small communities are 
often utterly unable to support decent 
minimum educational facilities with- 
out aid from a larger taxing unit, and 
often equally incapable of keeping 
abreast of modern educational stand- 
ards without the stimulus of inspec- 
tion and supervision by the state 
authorities. 

The accomplishments that may 
already be credited to the activities 
of the better state departments of 
education in these respects would be 
difficult to overestimate. Yet the salu- 
tary trend toward increasing the 
powers of this state office, like many 
another worthy movement, is not 
wholly unaccompanied by needless 
excesses and abuses. The tendency 
toward centralization of authority in 
the state educational system, though 
excellent in the main, probably ought 
not to proceed entirely without de- 
bate. Are there any features of it 
which are of questionable wisdom, 
and concerning which both favorable 
and adverse discussion ought to be 
encouraged ? 


Detailed Requirements Questionable 


Educators have generally plugged 
for the automatic certification of 
graduates of approved institutions 
whose credentials include at least a 
prescribed minimum selection of 
courses in professional education. This 
results in the facile certification of 
the graduates of state teachers’ col- 
leges and of colleges of education in 
the state universities and land-grant 
institutions. The private liberal arts 
colleges, numerous in some states of 
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the East and Middle West, have 
naturally sought vigorously to avoid 
the total exclusion of their graduates 
from the teaching profession, and 
have generally achieved this end by 
installing departments of education 
whose function is to equip students 
with the minimum specified courses in 
education required for a state cer- 
tificate. 

If teaching is to rise to the status 
of a learned profession second to 
none, state specification of profes- 
sional courses ordinarily on the un- 
dergraduate level may be questioned. 
There is much pith in the widely dis- 
cussed statement attributed to Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve to the effect 
that this sort of requirement tends to 
keep educated persons out of the pro- 
fession. Careful thought ought to be 
given to the plan now incipient in 
some of the Eastern colleges for 
women, in which courses in education 
will be excluded from the undergradu- 
ate curriculums and concentrated in 
an additional graduate year for those 
who contemplate teaching careers. 


Overlapping and Diluted Courses 


Especially dubious is the detailed 
specification of the titles and content 
of professional courses that will be 
accepted for automatic certification. 
If such prescriptions actually worked 
in practice in accordance with what 
appears on the face of things, the 
effect would be to take away from all 
types of institutions for the education 
of teachers a large measure of control 
of their own professional courses. 
Anyone with experience in higher edu- 
cation knows, however, that such 
prescriptions are often honored in 
form only and not in substance. If a 
small institutional department of edu- 
cation happens to be manned exclu- 
sively by one or two _ professors 
trained chiefly in psychology, it is 
likely that all professional courses 
offered there will partake heavily of 
the content of educational psychol- 


ogy, even though one may be required 
to be labeled as “School Administra- 
tion” and another as “History of 
Education.” Can it be that these 
situations bear any relation to the 
frequently heard comment that 
courses in education are egregiously 
overlapping and notoriously diluted? 

The foregoing query is given added 
significance by the fact that there is 
a current trend among progressive 
teacher-training institutions toward 
the integration of the whole body of 
liberal and professional instruction 
into a long course in which the two 
elements are intermingled, and in 
which the separatism between the two 
is sought to be minimized. This, of 
course, is very different from the idea 
of devoting the undergraduate years 
wholly to liberal education, and post- 
poning all professional training until 
the graduate level is reached, previ- 
ously mentioned as being favored in 
the Eastern women’s colleges. It is 
not necessary to determine which of 
these two different schemes is the 
better, in order to conclude that 
neither should be hamstrung by rigid 
state regulations tending to make a 
fair trial impossible. Assuming that 
the integration of liberal and profes- 
sional curriculums is an idea that has 
important possibilities, should not 
state departments of education find 
ways to loosen their detailed specifi- 
cations of required professional 
courses to a sufficient extent to allow 
progressive institutions reasonable 
freedom in developing the integrated 
curriculums? 


Catholicity Little Encouraged 


It has already been noted that rigid 
state control perpetuates instruction 
under prescribed labels. Naturally 
there is considerable lag between the 
recognition of needed innovations and 
the reconstruction of the prescribed 


ist. For example, probably nothing is 


more evident at present than the fact 
that new entrants to the teaching pro- 
fession should have had opportunity 
for thorough study of the relation- 
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ships — functional, administrative, 
fiscal and other — which exist be- 
tween the public schools and a galaxy 
of other public services such as the 
national, state and municipal depart- 
ments of health, recreation and public 
welfare. The relation that the schools 
do and should bear toward public em- 
ployment services is also of great 
significance, and likewise important 
are manifold questions regarding the 
possible coordination of the services 
of the schools with those of a host of 
nongovernmental associations of di- 
verse types. Unfortunately, this sort 
of content is unlikely to appear very 
promptly in a series of rigidly pre- 
scribed basic courses. Would it not 
be well if the state prescriptions were 
less specific, thus leaving the institu- 


tions of higher education greater lee-: 


way in the production of really 
educated teachers? 

Another current avenue of expan- 
sion of the authority of state depart- 
ments of education leads them to 
greater responsibilities in the inspec- 
tion and approval of private schools 
operated for profit. This is a field in 
which abuses easily develop, and if 
the extension of state control promises 
to reduce their likelihood of occur- 
rence, it ought to be unreservedly wel- 
comed. There are qualifications, 
however, to be placed upon the prob- 
ability of improvement in this respect. 

It is not uncommon for institutions 
desiring to exploit the ambitions of 
youth to advocate actively the appli- 
cation of state inspection to their own 
enterprises, solely with the view 
toward using an easily won stamp of 
approval as a device for advertising 
and selling dubious wares at ques- 
tionable prices. There is something a 
little incongruous in the spectacle of 
a profit-seeking proprietary school 
shouting from the housetops that it 
and all its works are officially ap- 
proved by the state department of 
education. Should the state lend its 
name in this manner to the promotion 
of a private enterprise? Or would it 
be well to prohibit by law the use of 
any reference to the state department 
of education in the advertising of 
proprietary schools? 

A further question may be posed 
as to whether the state departments 
of education are as yet suitably con- 
stituted for the exercise of the ex- 
panding responsibilities that crowd 
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upon them. It must be remembered 
that in a majority of the states the 
chief state school officer is still pop- 
ularly elected for a short term, and 
that in many cases his staff is far 
too small, and often the tenure of 
the whole group must depend upon 
the fluctuations of partisan politics 
rather than upon professional com- 
petency. 

In several states the popular elec- 
tion and short term of the head of 
the department—a hangover of early 
nineteenth-century concepts of polit- 
ical democracy—cannot be changed 
without amending the state constitu- 
tion. It is significant that one such 
officer—the superintendent of public 
instruction of the state of Michigan 
—has recently recommended the abo- 
lition of his own office in order that 
it might be reconstituted as a post 
suitable for an educational statesman 
serving as appointee and executive 
officer of a lay board of education. 





This is the structure so conspicu- 
ously successful in New York, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Minnesota, 
Maryland, Delaware, Connecticut and 
Arkansas, and long recommended by 
those who perceive fully the unique 
function of public education in a 
democratic society. If the chief state 
educational office is to continue to 
grow in power and responsibility, as 
seems inevitable, ought not attention 
to be focused on the necessity of re- 
constituting it in many states so as 
to make it habitable by an incumbent 
and staff whose choice depends upon 
academic and professional qualifica- 
tions for educational statesmanship? 

It can be brought about that every 
state shall have a central department 
of education, discharging vastly ex- 
panded responsibilities for the public 
good with wisdom and tolerance, and 
far more effectively responsible to the 
people than under the antique set-ups 
that yet persist in many states. 





Territorial Schools Fit 


ITH approximately 90,000 pu- 
W ris enrolled in schools of the 
Territory of Hawaii this term, the 
Territory is maintaining its position 
as an educational leader in the United 
States by recognizing the economic 
needs of young citizens and by co- 
ordinating the school system with the 
economic facts those pupils must face 
on completion of scholastic training. 

Recently Dr. Clyde Hill, chairman 
of the department of education at 
Yale University, stated that if scho- 
lastic training was to be helpful it 
must take into account the varying 
needs and capacities of individual 
pupils. When Doctor Hill visited the 
Territory last year he declared we had 
progressed, as a whole, farther along 
this path than any other part of the 
Union. This year finds us treading 
farther along that same path. 

The territorial department of in- 
struction recognizes that the tradi- 
tional American system of education 
has come down to us from days 
when cultural instruction was given 
only to the economically independent, 


the Child 
By OREN E. LONG 


whereas today young men and women 
from every economic station attend 
schools. This necessitates an adjust- 
ment in the attitudes of those teach- 
ing and those being taught, an 
adjustment in the subjects studied 
and emphasized in schools if the ma- 
jority of pupils are to be benefitted. 

It is further recognized that the 
Territory of Hawaii is predominantly 
an agricultural community, that half 
the workers are employed in rural 
districts (the sugar cane farms alone 
meaning the livelihood of 50,000 
workers and their families) and that 
a definite proportion of young people 
now in school will enter into agricul- 
tural pursuits upon graduation if they 
are to work at all. 

We try to give a general education 
which will develop in individuals an 
appreciation of cultural wealth and 
an understanding and tolerant atti- 
tude toward necessary work and 
toward their fellow beings. That 
means they may work anywhere, in 
the city or the country, at any kind 
of job, and find a full life. 
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If‘\We Want Better Teaching 


By FRANK WEBSTER SMITH 


HAT are the civic and 

ethical qualities funda- 

mental to the safety and 
progress of the republic that we 
should especially wish to develop in 
public school pupils? We might agree 
that our public school graduates 
should possess a well informed intel- 
ligence, independent thought-power, 
public spirit, disposition for coopera- 
tive service, a sturdy character and a 
respect for the law. 

What are the qualifications needed 
by teachers in developing such per- 
sonalities? —They must have the power 
to attract and hold pupils to the am- 
bition of being well informed and to 
interest and direct them in explora- 
tory activities—discussing, weighing, 
choosing, instead of accepting ready- 
made conclusions. They should pos- 
sess the happy faculty of encouraging 
pupils to write out their findings in 
interesting ways, thus in a sense writ- 
ing their own textbooks. This will 
culminate in creative work as devel- 
opment proceeds. Finally and most 
significantly teachers must have 
power to develop character. 


Qualities a Teacher Needs 


For realizing and vitalizing these 
powers a teacher should be an inspir- 
ing leader, refinedly forceful in man- 
ner and voice; not necessarily a para- 
gon in scholarship but well equipped 
to teach and constructively familiar 
with great source books; capable of 
inspiring and directing cooperative 
enterprises and social service activi- 
ties, and a genuine exemplification of 
these attitudes in himself. 

The foregoing qualities and atti- 
tudes are strikingly above the qualifi- 
cations of the average teacher during 
recent educational history. Yet com- 
pared with the insistent needs of 
school and country they actually rep- 
resent the minimum. 

How shall we secure the higher 
average and introduce into our 
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schools, a higher type of teacher and 
so a higher type of teaching? Only 
by beginning at the foundation and 
rigidly restricting teacher training en- 
rollment and insisting upon a superior 
teaching personality quotient. The 
impressive surplus of teachers, even 
beyond normal demand, provides an 
opportunity and suggests a pressing 
duty to revise enrollment in our 
teacher training schools. 

Natural limitations will partly ac- 
complish the purpose. It is easy 
enough to find the average normal 
turnover of teachers and to regulate 
numbers accordingly. It is also worth 
noting that the most effective educa- 
tion of teachers takes place where 
numbers are such that every mem- 
ber of the faculty comes persistently 
and intimately into contact with 
every student, even in his practical 
work, whether called practice teach- 
ing or by some other name. Such 
procedures would at once reduce stu- 
dent enrollment to proportions that 
would more reasonably adjust supply 
to demand. 

Will the prevailing methods of ad- 
mission complete the desired revision 
of enrollment in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges? 

Current methods of admission to 
teacher training—high school records, 
examinations, tests and measurements 
and personal interviews, either singly 
or in combination—have resulted in 
a low average of teachers graduated 
each year, even a markedly uneven 
body of teachers. 

It is true that an impressive per- 
centage of our so-called teachers 
ought never to have sought the pro- 
fession at all. Personal qualities and 
deficiency in wholesome leadership 
alone would debar them. We have 
adopted standards of admission that 
would ruin any worthy business en- 
terprise. And here let me add that we 
have matched our admission programs 
with programs for professional edu- 








High school and teacher 
training institution must as- 
sume joint responsibility for 
the type of student enter- 
ing the teaching profession. 


cation for teachers that would be re- 
pudiated by any other self-respecting 
and upstanding business. 

The logic of the situation thus 
urges revision of our admission poli- 
cies and inspires us to meet the su- 
perb challenge that now presents it- 
self for high service to the public 
schools and education. There is sub- 
stantial ground for claiming that if 
our selective processes for admission 
to teacher training had been sounder 
our schools would be more respected 
and politicians and the public would 
be more hesitant in putting such 
grievous handicaps on their work. 


Where Turn for Help? 


Where shall we turn for help in im- 
proving the quality of teaching? 
There are two sources only to which 
to appeal. The high school as the al- 
most exclusive source of candidates 
for admission to teacher training in- 
stitutions is deeply obligated to co- 
operate in raising teaching standards 
in the public schools. This is true 
because (1) its own standards are at 
the mercy of teaching standards on 
subhigh school levels; (2) the high 
school is vitally interested in the suc- 
cess of its graduates; (3) the high 
school faculty, like any body of teach- 
ers, should be sensitive to everything 
that affects the professional status of 
teachers and has every incentive to 
make and keep the standards of 
teaching as high as possible. 

Whatever degrades teaching stand- 
ards in any group reacts on the whole 
body. For their own protection and 
advancement teachers must be in- 









terested in purifying the profession 
and thus in closing it to all who will 
not adorn it. Esprit de corps and 
knight errantry applied to teaching 
must be directed to this objective. 
There must be comprehensive and or- 
ganized cooperation to guard teaching 
against everything that would lower 
its prestige. 

On the other hand, the teacher 
training school has an even more defi- 
nite obligation in the enterprise of 
improving the status of teaching, by 
barring from its courses not only all 
who are unqualified or disqualified 
according to recent norms, but all 
who would not tend to raise the pro- 
fession materially above present 
levels. 

The allurements of size and num- 
bers have too often been potent, 
whereas the very life and success of 
a professional school are menaced by 
any consideration other than quality. 
It is easy enough to graduate plenty 
of teachers who are reasonably good 
manipulators of class exercises. We 
have, however, no right to graduate 
any who will not measure up to the 
minimum standards suggested in an 
earlier paragraph. Mass has been al- 
together too prominent in the past; 
for the future concentration on qual- 
ity is the only justifiable attitude. 


A Cooperating Committee 


. As high schools, normal schools and 

teachers’ colleges, each from _ its 
own angle as well as from interest 
in the common good, are vitally in- 
terested in improving the teaching 
profession it ought to be entirely 
feasible to arrange effective coopera- 
tion toward the object in view. Let 
us see. 

Success in teaching depends first, 
and chiefly, upon personal qualities. 
The first essential then is to explore 
the personal qualities of prospective 
teachers. This requires a high degree 
of discrimination. Probably there is 
not, cannot be and ought not to be 
any universal agreement as to a par- 
ticular catalogue of personal traits in 
teachers. There might well be, how- 
ever, an agreement as to general 
traits. Personal qualities adapted to 
teaching show themselves early. They 
require close study and wise encour- 
agement in the case of those whose 
trend is or ought to be toward teach- 
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ing. For this purpose it is essential 
to have expert and sympathetic ob- 
servers and advisers from the junior 
and senior high school and from the 
teachers’ college combined in a genu- 
inely cooperative study and follow-up 
of such students until they finish their 
high school course. The program 
must include a study of pupils in situ- 
ations related more or less closely to 
school situations that confront a 
teacher. In selecting these observers 
one must keep in mind that personal 
qualities and attitudes of explorers 
absolutely determine the success of 
the exploration. 


Plan Will Work 


The cooperating committee should 
be able to banish personal considera- 
tions and adopt a thoroughly profes- 
sional attitude. After prolonged study 
and conference it should be compe- 
tent to recommend candidates for 
teacher training with a confidence 
that will win confidence. The teacher 
training authorities are then in a po- 
sition to make a final appraisal 
through a review of the history of 
the candidates and the pertinent data 
gathered by the exploration commit- 
tee, aided by personal interviews and 
the minor and supplementary assist- 
ance of the best tests and measure- 
ments available. 

The main hope for better teaching 
lies in the combined interest and 
effort of the two schools. 

Exploration of a candidate’s fitness 
to teach goes on after admission. The 
teacher training institution itself, in 
executing its program for educating 
teachers, has the only facilities for a 
final sifting of teachers and for de- 
fending the public schools from poor 
teaching. Expert and sympathetic ex- 
ploration and counsel are as essential 
as in the preadmission period. Many 
a person fails because of the attitude 


of supervisor, observer or counselor. 


This cooperative enterprise between 
the feeder school and the training 
school is a momentous one, because it 
is to discriminate between good teach- 
ers and poor teachers. If carried out 
professionally untouched by private 
or public politics, as it must be, it 
makes as scientific and judicial a de- 
termination of the whole matter as is 
practicable. If it seems overcareful, 
the object in view more than justifies 





it. The choice of a teacher means in 
an important sense a group of new 
citizens added to the body politic as 
constructive, destructive or neutral 
forces. The choice ought to be so well 
made that there will be high prob- 
ability that these additions will be 


constructive. We have been using 
more care and solicitude in develop- 
ing the lower animals than in develop- 
ing children, not that the one should 
be decreased but that the other 
should be magnified and increased. 

In this process of improving edu- 
cation through its teachers the guid- 
ing thought should be that the choos- 
ing of candidates to be educated for 
teaching is an intensely human enter- 
prise that cannot be determined by 
mechanics. 

In improving our teacher training 
clientele I am persuaded that we can- 
not succeed without the close coop- 
eration of high school and teacher 
training institution in which the two 
schools wholeheartedly unite and as- 
sume equal responsibility. I am the 
more encouraged to press the matter 
because a plan similar in general out- 
line to the one I have described has 
been successfully carried out. Much 
of the inspiration for what I have 
said comes from that source as well 
as from reactions to outworn and un- 
professional admission programs. 





Those Dull-Normal Pupils 


Experiments in Public School 500, 
the experimental school established 
jointly by the Advanced School of 
Teachers College and the board of 
education of New York City, show 
that pupils with intelligence quotients 
from 75 to 90, when taught by 
newer organizations of materials and 
methods designed especially for the 
slower learning children, learn far 
more rapidly than when they are 
taught by the conventional methods. 

According to Arthur I. Gates of 
Teachers College, in a period of in- 
struction of three months, some of 
the classes made gains approximately 
equal to that made by children with 
an I. Q. of 100 in a year. 

Other experiments reveal the pos- 
sibility of determining by various ex- 
aminations of children made on en- 
tering school what ones are likely to 
have special difficulty in reading. 
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By N. C. KEARNEY 


4 E CAN’T eliminate pov- 
erty,” a successful high 
school principal recently 

said to me, “and there is no use try- 

ing to devise political schemes that 
attempt it.” 

“We don’t want socialism in the 
United States. Look what has hap- 
pened in Germany,” said another 
school man. 

“Socialism means communism, and 
communism means atheism, and athe- 
ism is anarchy,” was the circuitous 
conclusion of an elderly classroom 
teacher who had an obvious command 
of all the catchwords. 

The list could be extended. My 
intention is not to imply that these 
statements are typical examples of 
the political philosophy and intellec- 
tual acumen of teachers in our sec- 
ondary schools, but they are ex- 
amples. 

“School men are naturally conser- 
vative,’ a wise professor recently said 
to me. “You will be disappointed if 
you expect school people to assume 
leadership in any comprehensive pro- 
gram for social reform.” Fortunately 
leaders are not needed in as great 
numbers as are informed followers, 
for these are needed no matter what 
leadership they elect to follow. 


Today's Problems 


Liberal leadership attracts most at- 
tention when all is not well. The 
natural conservatism of man in a 
state of well-being is illustrated by 
the reluctance of the average citizen 
to visit his doctor until it becomes 
necessary for the doctor to visit him. 
The man with the panacea that 
strikes our fancy becomes the man of 
the hour when disaster overtakes us. 
We have radical and conservative 
panaceas, liberal and _ reactionary 
panaceas, left-wing and right-wing 
panaceas, and we must not forget the 
status quo and laissez faire. 

Shall we submit to the knife or 
shall we be content with having our 
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vertebrae adjusted? Since 90 per 
cent of all ailments may get well 
without outside aid, we can decide to 
do nothing. Perhaps some of the old 
remedies are still good! Shall we 
submit to a little more bleeding? 

One thread of agreement runs 
through all recent discussions of so- 
cial and economic questions and that 
is that some sort of a cure is to be 
desired for the situation in which 
we find ourselves. What remedy, 
what course of action, are we to se- 
lect to effect the cure? 


What to Teach About Economics 


Is this a professional problem for 
the high school teacher of art or 
science, for the principal, the super- 
intendent, the college instructor in 
methods of teaching English? The 
answer must be in the affirmative. 
In the content of the course of study 
the economic problem becomes a 
property of educators. In this con- 
nection, it is well to remember that 
the course of study includes more 
than the content of any one outline 
or list. It includes the activities and 
discussions of the classrooms of the 
nation, much of which is determined 
by the teachers themselves. 

The liberals ask us what our 
courses of study contain on war, 
munition manufacturing, government 
in business, the power of the press, 
the control of radio, the evils of sug- 
gestive advertising, the differences be- 
tween colonization and imperialism, 
present day literature and art, Orozco 
and Oswald Garrison Villard. They 
want to know what we are doing 
about the new leisure, if our product 
is learning to adopt persistent and 
intelligent loyalties, if our training is 
vocational or avocational, and if we 
are alleviating or crystallizing class 
stratification through our special de- 
partments and our testing procedures. 

There is a deeper and less obvious 
connection between our profession 
and the tortuous problem of tech- 









nology. Modern psychology and 
philosophy have discarded many of 
the bases upon which our modern 
customs and traditions were built. 
These old basic assumptions were 
often dualistic in effect and they evi- 
denced themselves in our institutions, 
laws and social organization. Whole 
books have been written to develop 
this thesis, but it will suffice here to 
illustrate the point by saying that it 
is not difficult to trace the modern 
assumption of a necessary division 
between the thinker and ruler on one 
hand and the laborer and subject on 
the other back through the mon- 
archistic and feudalistic Middle Ages 
to the psychology of Greece with its 
dualism of mind and body. 

Modern psychologists of the func- 
tional school class intelligence as a 
function of an organic environmental 
interaction, while the Greek concept 
isolated the mind as an entity or ego 
which merely inhabited the body. 
The aristocratic Athenian philosophy 
of government and education which 
survives robustly in many quarters 
to this day is based on this assump- 
ton. 


Opinion Divided on School Support 


A third reason for professional in- 
terest in the problems of the day 
arises from that vital question of 
school support. Schools are depend- 
ent directly or indirectly upon the 
material prosperity of the citizenry. 
Such problems as tax reform entail 
more than discovering sources and 
raising money for educational pur- 
poses. They also demand considera- 
tion of the problem of the social 
effect of the proposed new tax. Even 
an invisible tax will backfire if it does 
not place the burden equitably, since 
the ultimate effect may be to aggra- 
vate basic maladjustments. 

The men most often classified as 
leading philosophers in the field of 
education are not agreed on all the 
implications of the problem here dis- 
cussed. A liberal philosopher may be 
anything from a mild progressive to 













a violent radical either in the field of 
politics or in the field of education, 
while conservatism may embrace any- 
thing from the defeatism of the status 
quo to reactionism. Moreover, there 
are decided differences between the 
liberal philosophers themselves as to 
what comprises a sane liberal pro- 
gram for the schools. 

It is impossible to do justice to 
great thinkers by brief classifications 
as to liberalism or conservatism. 
Scholars in education, economics, 
sociology and the allied fields have 
been thrust into the spotlight in the 
center of the stage by the seeming 
imminence of economic breakdown. 
Men who had resigned themselves to 
a career as honorable but unpubli- 
cized academicians have been sought 
out and hearkened to. These proph- 
ets without portfolio may not agree 
among themselves either as to what 
to apostatize or what to advocate, but 
they speak a language the finer mean- 
ings of which the people are not cog- 
nizant. 

That is the challenge of liberalism 
as I see it. Conservatism does not 
need to be ignorant, but the fact re- 
mains that much honest conservatism 
has ignorance as a concomitant if 
not as a cause. The liberal can 
scarcely suffer a corresponding igno- 
rance of conservative philosophy be- 
cause conservatism is the preservation 
of the traditional and the known. 

Advocates of progressive princi- 
ples challenge us to study carefully 
the premises upon which they base 
their arguments and to compare them 
with the premises we use for our own 
logical superstructures. What student 
of logic has not felt a thrill of ad- 
venture when struck by the full reali- 
zation of the fact that, as the ending 
to most checker games is determined 
by the first few moves of the contest- 
ants, so the limit to most arguments 
is set by the basic assumptions? 

The liberal challenge questions 
some of our basic assumptions; it 
protests the uninformed opinion and 
it stresses the necessity for a unified 
philosophy that puts education into 
a definite functional relationship with 
the rest of the social pattern. 

If we believe in “freedom” and an 
“activity program” in our schools, if 
we achieve conformity through a use 
of rewards and punishments, if we 
protect our children from the “harsh 
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facts,” do we see the implications that 
such practices have for society as a 
whole? If we are doubtful about the 
efficacy and fairness of credits and 
marks for school work, do we see the 
implications for our own philosophy 
of life? If we wonder about the pos- 
sible value of plane geometry to the 
vocational and cultural future of a 
farm lad, do we recognize the basis 
of persistent dualism that obscures 
so much of our thinking? 


When we discuss education as 
preparation for living a life of use- 
fulness amidst problems whose roots 
are in the past and present, do we 
give ourselves the advantage of a 
general knowledge of the diagnoses 
and prescriptions of the frontier 
thinkers of the past century? Do we 
see the fate of education in Italy and 
Germany today? Do we carefully 
distinguish in our minds the differ- 
ences between Fascism, Communism, 
Socialism and Democracy? Do we 
read Marx as well as Bentham? Do 
we read the Vation as well as Today? 
Do we identify profit with individu- 





alism? Does our thinking in educa- 
tional matters embrace the use of 
such concepts as “emergent man,” 
“passive mentation,” “pragmatic in- 
strumentalism” and “the culture 
epoch theory”? 

If the Aristotelian physics had not 
been questioned and finally cor- 
rected, modern scientific theory would 
be different than it is. In a truly 
scientific spirit, we can safely exam- 
ine the fundamental premises of lib- 
eral arguments be they pink or 
poison. We can make our decisions 
on the basis of the facts available 
rather than by bandying names 
whose connotations are supplied by a 
press that has proved too often to be 
but the mullah of a mongering politi- 
cal venesection. We can meet the 
challenge of liberalism of all degrees 
by examining the various liberal 
philosophies in the words of their 
protagonists as well as their critics 
and by accepting or rejecting them on 
their merits. Perhaps this is also the 
challenge of honest conservation, the 
challenge of scholarship everywhere. 





Preventing Accidents in School Shops 


N ESTIMATED saving of more than 
A\s76.000 annually in accident 
compensation made by a Virginia coal 
and coke company through training 
its foremen in accident prevention 
measures is but one example of the 
value of safety education. 

Most accidents, whether they occur 
in the home, in school shops, in the 
factory, or on the street are due to 
carelessness. Carelessness is a habit 
that may be overcome by practicing 
habits of carefulness. 

Teachers in vocational school shops 
should not only acquaint themselves 
with all the measures necessary to 
prevent accidents in the use of tools 
and machinery, but should instruct 
their pupils in accident prevention 
measures. The conference method, 
used in instructing foremen in indus- 
tries on safety measures, may be util- 
ized in instructing vocational school 
shop teachers on similar measures. 

Max S. Honig, instructor in the 
Essex County (N. J.) Vocational 
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School, made a detailed study of in- 
dustrial accident prevention. Accord- 
ing to this teacher, safety education 
in high schools and vocational schools 
should emphasize the need for indus- 
trial accident prevention; the safe use 
of hand tools, ladders, grinding wheels 
and similar apparatus; safety in ma- 
chine operation; proper kinds of floors 
and flooring, stairs and stairways to 
use in a shop; cleanliness and order 
in the shop; safe clothing; fire pre- 
vention and first aid. 

A report on safety education made 
by the Williamsport (Pa.) Depart- 
ment of Industrial Education states 
that “mechanical safeguards alone 
will eliminate only about 20 per cent 
of our accidents.” 

All the precautions that may be 
adopted to forestall accidents in voca- 
tional and high school shops will be 
of no avail unless the teacher is 
trained in safety education and is 
made to appreciate his responsibil- 
ity for eliminating carelessness. 
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"Fiesta Day" by Victor Higgins 
has proved one of the most pop- 
ular choices in color reproduc- 
tions in the Chicago public 
school system. Modern painters 
are more acceptable to children 
than the Old Masters. (The 
photograph is by courtesy of 
the Art Institute of Chicago) 


NE whose chief interest lies 
in the field of art is likely 
to experience an_ elation 

tempered by distress after a visit to a 
public school. This conflict of emo- 
tions has its origin in the stimulation 
that comes with contact with sensitive 
and unprejudiced young minds and 
the dejection that follows a trip down 
drab corridors past drab classrooms 
and into a barren auditorium or lec- 
ture hall. 


Sunny colorful classrooms and spa- 
cious and tastefully decorated corri- 
dors are to be found today in some 
schools and these are a joy to visit. 
The children in them are receptive to 
ideas on art. There are other schools 
so old and shabby that those in 
authority have apparently decided 
nothing can be done to overcome 
their atmosphere of dingy institution- 
alism. Sorrier still are the new schools 
one visits in which the well heated 
corridors are emotionally cold and the 
newly equipped classrooms are as 
mechanically efficient and as devoid 
of human appeal as a boiler factory. 

To talk art to pupils herded into 
such an environment is a good deal 
like speaking in a dead language; 
what one says seems to have little 
immediate application to their lives. 
They can go to a museum to see art 
treasures or the museum can bring 
them slides, reproductions and an 
occasional speaker, but if beauty is 
ever to speak familiarly to them it 
must be included in their daily sur- 
roundings. How frequently it is true 
that schools in neighborhoods in 
which the home contributes only ugli- 
ness and bad taste are especially 
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Let Us Face the Wall 


lacking in the application of esthetic 
principles. They could be oases of 
beauty and color in an otherwise 
dreary community. 

The school plant has many possi- 
bilities for awakening an esthetic re- 
sponse from the pupils. Among them 
are good exterior and interior archi- 
tecture, beautifully landscaped 
grounds, well chosen color and deco- 
rations for walls, and good design in 
floor coverings, seats, lighting fix- 
tures, drinking fountains and even 
plumbing fixtures. When the princi- 
ples behind the architectural and 
industrial design that have been se- 
lected for the school plant are called 
to the pupils’ attention as a part of 
their classwork in the arts, this re- 
sponse is heightened to the point 
where it attains some carry-over value 


By HELEN PARKER 





What do we see? Too often 
a dreary expanse of dingy 
paint with nothing to bring 
beauty to the children in their 
daily surroundings. Picture 
the walls, on the other hand, 
with large reproductions in 
color. Miss Parker describes 
how even the shabbiest in- 
terior can assume new 
warmth and interest through 
pictures. Sources of color 
reproductions suitable for 
wall decoration are available 
from The Nation's Schools. 
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into their own homes and _ lives. 
The esthetic values of many of the 
foregoing features are worth separate 
articles in their own right. We must 
confine ourselves to one small but im- 
portant field—the decoration of 
schoolroom walls by means of pic- 
tures. To approach the subject with 
the least possible handicap, it will be 
assumed that the various classrooms 
and corridors have walls that are 
freshly tinted in colors suitable to 
the exposure. 

Excellent large reproductions in 
color are now available from many 
sources. Take down the old oak- 
framed sepia print of the Roman 
Forum and replace it with a color 
print that will do something both to 
teachers and children when they look 
at it. 

To be worthy of a permanent posi- 
tion on the walls of an educational 
institution, be it kindergarten or col- 
lege, a picture must be a masterpiece. 
Why should a school expose the im- 
pressionable child to anything less 
than the best in art? Pictures that 
represent the landing of Columbus or 
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Pupils must be high school age before some of the 
Oid Masters are safe choices. Michelangelo's "The 
Prophet Daniel" goes well in high school libraries. 
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"Boy With Fife" by Manet is 
a good selection in color prints 
for younger children. The appeal 
is both immediate and lasting. 
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the Pilgrims, Washington at Valley 
Forge or Lee at Appomattox, may 
have art value, but the common varie- 
ties of these subjects seen on school 
walls usually have none; let’s take 
them down. 

Unfortunately a masterpiece in the 
eyes of many connotes only an Old 
Master. The Old Masters have with- 
stood the ultimate test, but there are 
many Moderns also who, by common 
judgment of art critics, will survive 
gloriously down the centuries. 

Public school art supervisors find 
that the Old Masters are more often 
than not persona non grata to young 
children. High school pupils may en- 
joy their lower-keyed color and their 
more realistic presentation of the sub- 
ject, because they are old enough to 
respond in some degree to the esthetic 
qualities of a painting. But the 
younger children are more interested 
in the brilliant color of the modern 
artists. Their vigorous designs, 
broader brush work and not too 
literal presentation of subject matter 
make an instant as well as lasting ap- 
peal to the emotions and imagination 
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The vigorous designs and brilliant color of the 
Moderns appeal strongly to all children. “The 
Blue Horse" by Franz Marc is a favorite. 
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of elementary school children. The 
work of our contemporaries is nearer 
what the children themselves know 
and understand. 

Here are the artists loved best by 
the elementary school children of 
Chicago, as evidenced by selections 
made over a six months’ period from 
the Chicago Public School Art 
Society’s collection of color repro- 
ductions: Van Gogh, 12 prints; 
W. Victor Higgins, 11 (all of his 
Fiesta Day,” showing Indians on 
horseback); Franz Marc, 10; Renoir, 
7; Cézanne, 6, and Max Pechstein, 5. 
All are modern, all have striking color 
and all depict scenes and subjects 
within the immediate or imaginative 
experience of the child. 

Young children as a rule care least 
for still life paintings; they want ac- 
tion, rhythm and human appeal. In 
the Chicago public schools, nothing 
so pleases the children as a painting 
with boats in it. The school need not 
stray from masterpieces to satisfy this 
romantic appeal. 


Introducing Pictures to Pupils 


When a picture is selected and 
hung in the school building, it de- 
serves an early presentation to pupils 
and teaching staff. The art supervisor, 
art teacher or some local artist or 
critic can analyze the picture before 
an assembly or various classroom 
groups and can direct the children’s 
first inherent love of it into something 
more valuable and lasting. 

The easiest and most natural ap- 
proach to picture presentation is 
through the story interest. By judi- 
cious questions designed to make 
them look at the picture, the children 
will find the story for themselves. Let 
them tell what the picture means to 
them. A child will react toward a 
painting in an emotional way impos- 
sible for the self-conscious adult. 
Whatever he thinks, droll though it 
may be according to adult canons, 
his interpretation should be respected. 

“Why do you think the artist 
wanted to paint this picture?” is a 
question that will prompt the child to 
express his reaction. If the school can 
make him see that in every case it is 
to depict beauty in one of its phases, 
something fundamental in picture ap- 
preciation has been accomplished. 
Beauty in landscape, in sea or in 
mountain, in people, in animals, in 
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buildings and streets, in objects and 
still life—in anything where the 
artist has had the eye to see beauty — 
may be discovered. If the school can 
show the child that he, too, can ac- 
quire the artist’s point of view, and 
thereby find the world a richer place 
to live in, it has given him a tool for 
shaping his life as he grows older that 
is as essential as a knowledge of the 
laws of economics. 

The next step is to suggest the 
pleasure to be derived from the pic- 
ture as far as the esthetic content is 
concerned. The process of picture 
making is one means of approaching 
the abstract field of esthetics. The 
artist must first choose his subject 
and then decide upon his medium — 
oil, water color or whatever is best 
adapted to his theme. There may be 
many preliminary studies in which 
he works out the problems of selection 
and composition, what to put in and 
what leave out, and the arrangement 
of the component parts that he has 
selected into a design or pattern. 
“Composition” is an involved subject, 
but the child must have some concep- 
tion of it to awaken his appreciation 
of what constitutes a picture. 

Line — the function of it in paint- 
ing as a whole — and the beauty of 
line for its own sake, the expressive- 
ness of the brush stroke with its vary- 
ing degrees of masterful thickness or 
sinuous finesse constitute other essen- 
tial elements in the study of a paint- 
ing. 

Color is another element to con- 
sider in a painting. The younger 
children will not quarrel with the 
modern artist’s arbitrary heightening 
of color for the sake of an effect, be- 
cause that is what they themselves do 
when they paint. And if the older 
students find it difficult to accept, or 
do not realize the truth, for example, 
of colored shadows, they may be led 
to see them, by looking at examples in 
painting, and then setting forth to 
discover such color for themselves. 


How to Take Joy Out of Picture 


Looking up facts about the artist 
in an encyclopedia is one way of spoil- 
ing the child’s joy in a picture. Some- 
times to know the circumstances of 
the artist’s life that led him to paint 
the type of subject with which he has 
become identified helps the child to 
understand a painting, but beware of 


too much biography. It is the work 
of the artist and not the artist himself 
that is to be enjoyed. 

Superimposed opinion is another 
evil. Children should come without 
prejudice to a painting and be al- 
lowed to form their own opinions. By 
being in constant association with pic- 
tures that are good, their standards of 
taste will gradually rise. 


Simple Frame Is Best 


Sometimes schools are poorly ad- 
vised in the matter of framing prints. 
The simpler the frame the better, may 
be taken as a general rule. A frame 
is just a frame and must in no way 
detract from the picture or compete 
with it for attention. Resplendent, 
fancy, highly colored frames are 
taboo. 

Natural gumwood makes a suitable 
molding for most pictures. It requires 
only a simple oil finish. Gumwood, of 
course, is not the sturdiest wood in the 
world and it will not withstand rough 
tossing about, but reasonable care will 
protect it. 

Most color reproductions are 
framed under glass, but this is not an 
absolute necessity. Nowadays pic- 
tures may be so skillfully mounted by 
experts in this work that they will not 
warp under varying conditions of 
temperature and humidity. Protective 
solutions are now being developed 
that may be sprayed on color prints 
with little or no resulting change of 
their color values. 

Where shall pictures hang? The 
classroom is an ideal location, of 
course. Corridors, the school library, 
the cafeteria, the study hall, the 
home-making department, the teach- 
ers’ rest room and the administrative 
offices are other likely locations. If 
corridors are not well lighted by natu- 
ral or artificial means it is a waste to 
hang fine color prints in them. Near 
the ends of the corridors there will be 
more light from the windows. Stair- 
case landings are excellent places for 
pictures. 

The cafeteria and study hall are 
usually large areas that cry out for 
color, and well chosen subjects will 
be welcomed there with good effect 
upon dispositions and digestions. 

The superintendent’s or principal’s 
office is a place to which the school’s 
patrons are most often admitted, and 
often parents must sit for a few mo- 
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ments awaiting a conference. The 
administrator’s own taste is reflected 
in his choice of pictures and he will 
be to some extent judged by the ap- 
pearance of his suite. If his esthetic 
judgment has had scant opportunity 
for development, he may feel the need 
for guidance from the art supervisor 
or his friends in the world of art. 

In hanging a picture there are three 
chief considerations: position, lighting 
and mechanical means. Ideally all 
pictures should be hung at the level 
of the eye. In some schools this is 
difficult to achieve because black- 
boards monopolize the wall space in 
the older classrooms and high wain- 
scoting or lockers interfere in the cor- 
ridors. 

It is in the nature of an artistic 
crime to suspend a picture above a 
blackboard. When this is the only 
space available only pictures with 
strong carrying power should be se- 
lected. Quite possibly some of the 
blackboard area is in excess of need; 
usually at small expense and with no 
outside labor some of this space can 
be covered with cork, synthetic wood, 
wall board, burlap or some surface 
that will provide a suitable and neu- 
tral background for a work of art. 

In planning new buildings, school 
administrators and architects should 
not overlook this important detail. 
There certainly will not be space left 
at eye level for first-graders or kin- 
dergarteners unless special provision 
is made for it. 

The lighting of school pictures will 
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Van Gogh's "Sunflowers" is frequently used to bring sun into 
a dark corner of the school cafeteria, although it deserves a 
better light. "The Seine at Argenteuil" by Monet is a successful 
selection for corridors, classrooms or administrative offices. 


be largely from natural sources. Oc- 
casionally some brilliant print like 
Van Gogh’s Sunflowers may be placed 
in a dark place, but pictures, like 
pupils, are unfairly treated if the 
lighting is inadequate. 

Pictures of size suitable for school 
walls should be hung with two wires. 
They may be suspended from the 
molding if it is not sky high. The 
neat little wall hooks now available 
at hardware and ten-cent stores make 
this type of suspension unnecessary, 
however. With their slender pin and 
supporting shoulder these newer pic- 
ture hooks give ample support and 
leave little trace if later the picture 
is moved to another location. 

In addition to a permanent collec- 
tion of large color reproductions for 
decorative purposes, smaller prints 
are often used in teaching. These 
may be inexpensively framed and 
mounted and used as a circulating art 
collection about the building, or even 
in the children’s homes. 

Very light gumwood, birch or other 
inexpensive picture molding may be 
obtained for these smaller prints, and 
possibly the framing can be done in 
the school shop. To protect the sur- 
face of the print, a coating of paste 
wax may be applied with good effect. 
But usually surface finishings of the 


more valuable prints should be left to 
professionals. Cellophane may also 
be used to protect these prints, al- 
though with less pleasing results as it 
has a tendency to wrinkle. 

Collections of small framed prints 
for rental are the latest innovation in 
the school art field, and one company 
in particular has started an excellent 
service of the sort. It has mounted a 
set of eighteen color prints of modern 
paintings on Japanese fibre, and the 
frames are so arranged that children 
can put prints in or remove them at 
any time. 

Granted that good pictures are a 
crying need in your own public school 
system, how are they to be financed? 
The parent-teacher association is a 
possible source. School plays, musi- 
cales and other entertainments may 
be given to raise funds for the pur- 
pose. An Indiana school system ap- 
plies the small yearly profit that 
accrues from its cafeterias to the pur- 
chase of color prints. 

The value of good pictures, well 
framed and properly hung for the en- 
joyment of school children, will repay 
the effort and the expense involved in 
acquiring them. Give the children 
such an opportunity to make art a 
natural and everyday part of their 
lives. 
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SEE THE PIRATE. 

HE IS A BIG PIRATE. 

HE IS A BOLD PIRATE. 

HE IS A BAD PIRATE. 

HE HAS A KNIFE IN HIS HAND. 

THE KNIFE IS BLOODY. 

THE KNIFE IS BLOODY BECAUSE 
THE PIRATE HAS JUST STUCK 
IT INTO A SAILOR’S THROAT. 


HERE is a great crying need for 
a primer that starts like that. 


The foregoing words are not 
copyrighted. They are offered freely 


to any and all budding or blossomed 
writers who wish to collect royalty on 
a much needed book. It is to be 
hoped that certain refinements can be 
made but the general idea is sound. 

This book and many others like it 
are needed by thousands of boys and 
girls in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades who do not know how to read 
very well. 

The upper grade teacher who has a 
poor reader in her classroom can do 
one of two things: (1) she can en- 
courage the pupil to read books such 
as “Treasure Island” or “South of 
Zero” in the hope that the compelling 
interest of the text will cause him to 
dig out the words in spite of the dif- 
ficulty, or (2) she can give the child 
a reader which is not too difficult for 
him but which, unfortunately, will 
probably deal with the adventures of 
a kitty by the name of Fluffy. 

A school superintendent recently 
had a conversation with a librarian 
whose large institution serves a great 
many schools. 

“We have a definite need,” he said, 
in the same off-hand and confident 
manner he uses when asking someone 
to pass the salt, “for a number of 
books of third or fourth grade reading 
difficulty but with a subject matter 
appeal to a much older child.” 

“So have we,” she replied. 

“Why don’t you buy some?” he 
asked. 

“Why don’t you write some?” she 
said. 

There you are. Books of that type 
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Books Wanted 


are not on the market. And yet, a 
million readers are waiting for them. 

“Why?” you ask, “are these pupils 
in the upper grades if they cannot 
read?” It would take a long time to 
explain. There are many reasons, 
some physical, some mental, some so- 
cial. Take Pedro, for instance. 


The Case of Pedro 


Pedro is an American boy of Mex- 
ican ancestry. He is sixteen years of 
age, an eighth grader who could not 
write his book report because the 
book was too hard for him. He is 
not a borderline case. His intelli- 
gence is normal. But the cards have 
been stacked against him. He has 
been expected to keep pace with his 
classmates in reading a language he 
seldom hears outside of school. 

Pedro would like very much to 
learn to read. He knows that he will 
need the skill as long as he lives in 
the United States, which he hopes will 
be all his life. But he is not inter- 
ested in the little red hen and he can- 
not read about Long John Silver. 

Many children of American par- 
entage face Pedro’s problem. Many 
of them were not physically able to 
read when the task was put to them 
as they entered the first grade. With 
some, the difficulty has been psycho- 
logic. To hold these children in the 
lower grades would serve no purpose. 
Regardless of grade placement a 
child’s interests are dictated by his 
own development and environment. 


The process of learning to read 
cannot always begin at the age of six. 
Interesting studies made during the 
past few years have shown that eight 
is not an illogical starting age in many 
cases. Sometimes a child is ten or 
even twelve before conditions are 
favorable for his mastery of reading. 
Sometimes the blundering of our edu- 
cational system must be charged for 
the retardation of a child in reading. 
Whatever the reason, when the abil- 
ity to read has*developed late in the 






By ROLLAND H. UPTON 


experience of the child, it does not 
follow that all other normal interests 
have been arrested. The ordinary 
primers and primary readers will no 
more fit the child’s needs than will a 
rocking horse satisfy his desire for a 
bicycle. 

Adolescent children can tell you 
what a story should be like. Motion 
pictures make this possible if reading 
does not. In a good story the sher- 
iff’s posse arrives just in time to save 
the hero. Anyone knows that. 

In a book world of keen competi- 
tion and unwilling markets, the de- 
mand for fascinating stories for older 
children, written in simple scien- 
tifically selected words, has never 
been satisfied. It can be confidently 
predicted that carefully written books 
of this kind will be seized upon by 
school people the nation over. The 
writing of such books is, unfortu- 
nately, a task for an expert. The 
average juvenile fiction writer will 
find it necessary to become acquainted 
with many techniques of primary 
reading before his book can be of 
great service. But the difficulties are 
not insurmountable. The need is felt; 
the techniques are known. 


Will Reap Financial Harvest 


Educators must look to the pub- 
lishers for aid in solving this problem. 
They have reason to look to them 
with hope because the book people 
have never been backward in supply- 
ing the needs of schools. Knowing 
nothing about the publishing busi- 
ness, I serenely make this prediction: 

That a financial harvest will be 
reaped by the publisher who offers 
attractive prizes for the best manu- 
scripts of adolescent appeal written 
within the limits of lower grade read- 
ing ability, and that the harvest will 
be more plentiful if he publishes his 
selected stories in books the general 
appearance and illustrations of which 
appeal to the growing, active, teen- 
age boy or girl. 










Happy to Say 





By WILLIAM McANDREW 


A BOUQUET for Mowat Fraser, 
No impractical star-gazer, 

But as keen as a sharp razor. 
Fraser searches social studies, 

Of which there a copious flood is. 
Finds in them no flesh or blood is. 


At LAST a canny Scot of the University of Michigan, who has toiled 
for many moons through curriculums and texts, tells the statistical truth 
to his fellow educators in the matter of buncombe, hokum and applesauce 
dished out to high school boys and girls under the claim of preserving the 
ideals of democracy. 


Tuis man Fraser shows how the most widely used textbooks, selected to 
imbue the young citizen with determination to preserve and improve the 
Republic, do nothing of the sort. 


T Hey present no vital issue in a vital way. Fraser, at a conference of 
200 representatives of publishing houses with as many school superin- 
tendents, asked the audience to tell of any textbook that specifically en- 
courages the study of how to attain the democratic ideal. Nobody men- 
tioned any. 


T HERE may be a case or two that have escaped Fraser’s search, that 
of Harold Rugg, for instance, or Richard Welling; but in my twelve-year 
task of reading forty American pedagogical books a month I find a pre- 
vailing infantilism in the social-science author’s conception of how educa- 
tion is to make and keep us civically clean and well. 


BEAUTIFULLY illustrated “community civics’ describe parks, water 
supply, policing and all that without a word on the proved facts that these 
services are political rackets honeycombed with robbery of taxpayers. 


JEFFERSON, Noah Webster, Benjamin Rush and the others who had 
education set up as a public welfare service “of primary importance” and 
who had the cost of it imposed upon the whole community instead of upon 
parents only, were quite frank and utterly logical in promising taxpayers 
that education so paid for would be political education, that is, concerned 
with community welfare. British schools teach politics, unafraid. 


THE schoolmaster has dodged political responsibility and substituted a 
milk-and-water dilution which he calls “‘social.””’ He has selected harmless 
themes remote from the young people who are called upon to study them, 
such as League of Nations, World Court and international affairs. 


THE near and amenable — clean streets, costs of electric current, econ- 
omy in town expenditures, efficient police service, record and character of 


local officials — the matters that Jefferson and the other proponents of 


making education a public charge said would be the main themes of study 
are side-stepped. 











The Real Threat to 


Academic Freedom 
(Continued from page 24.) 


4. A Congressional investigation 
of educational lobbies should be de- 
manded at once with a view to effect- 
ing their elimination. 

5. The President’s planning com- 
mittee should be asked to investigate 
federal subsidies in the hope that the 
practice of creating them may be dis- 
continued or methods adopted that 
will limit them to experimental pe- 
riods and otherwise keep them from 
centralizing control over the schools. 

6. The institutions of higher edu- 
cation should accept the American 
Council on Education, or create some 
other council, as the general coordi- 
nating body for all of their activities. 

7. The American Council on Edu- 
cation or a similar body should be 
requested to give immediate atten- 
tion to the preparation of a broad 
national program that will eliminate 
undesirable competition and unwise 
duplication of effort among colleges. 

8. All organized forces in educa- 
tion should have as common aims the 
resistance of every attempt to place 
the schools under political or fac- 
tional control and the development 
of leadership that will lead to a free, 
well coordinated system of higher 
education. 

9. If it becomes imperative to es- 
tablish a regulatory tribunal to in- 
crease the effectiveness of voluntary 
organizations in harmonizing judg- 
ments and averting conflicts, the nec- 
essary centralization of control should 
be provided, not in an independent 
governmental bureau but in an inter- 
state educational commission set up 
with express provisions for common 
hearings, joint conferences, the utili- 
zation of state regulatory machinery 
and other devices to ensure coopera- 
tion between institutional, state and 
federal authorities. 

The essence of these proposals is 
that the real threat to academic free- 
dom at this time is to be found, in 
the first instance, within rather than 
without our institutions, in the inabil- 
ity of educators to appreciate their 
responsibilities for leadership, in in- 
stitutional isolation, in the spreading 
blight of political control, and in the 
strings attached to the easy money of 
federal subsidies. 
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Saved From Doom! 


OROUGH of Fort Lee, New Jer- 
sey, which caps the Palisades 
that rise majestically from the 

shores of the Hudson River across 
from Manhattan, took a school off 
the junk heap and through the judi- 
cious expenditure of $24,000 con- 
verted it into a modern educational 
plant, safe, sanitary, efficient and ap- 
pealing to the eye. 

In today’s rising market Fort Lee’s 
seven-room, two-story Grade School 
No. 2 could not be reproduced for 
less than $80,000 to $85,000. Such 
an expenditure for a new building 
would have been impossible for this 
community of 10,000. But school 
needs are not in the habit of waiting 
for a municipality to acquire a fat 
purse, and Fort Lee could not wait 
for a golden rainbow. It needed a 
school and got it. 

To appreciate the obstacles over- 
come, something should be known of 
the situation at the time it was de- 
cided to take some action about 
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By RALPH E. HACKER 


Grade School No. 2. Fort Lee is as 
old as the Revolutionary War and its 
grade school was pre-Civil War. 
Originally it was a two-room, one- 
story school, but like Topsy it just 
grew. Forty or more years ago it 
became a four-room school. Instead 
of building two rooms on top of the 
original school the process was re- 
versed. The original schoolhouse was 
jacked up to rest on two newly built 
rooms and in 1911 its accommoda- 
tions were doubled. By modern yard- 
sticks the eight-room school was prac- 
tically devoid of the essentials that 
make for safety, education, sanitation 
and health maintenance. 

The building continued to serve 
through the years and suffered from 
the ravages of time. By 1930 it was 
an eyesore and a menace to the lives 
of the school children who attended it 
daily. The roof leaked. The sand 
lime brick walls of the first story 
were badly disintegrated. Rust had 
devoured the metal lath that held the 





West Fort Lee School, a seven- 
room, two-grade school, puts on 
a new face! It was made modern 
within and without for $24,000. 
Children are proud to attend the 
"new school," as they call it, and 
Fort Lee is happy at the result. 


stucco on the framed part of the sec- 
ond story. Sections of stucco had 
dropped off and the rest was seamed 
with cracks. Wood floor joists had 
sagged and many of the sash and 
frames had rotted. It was possible 
for one to push his finger through the 
wood in places. One wall bulged out 
2’ inches. Like a house of cards, 
soon it might be ready to collapse. 

The state educational authorities 
frowned on its continued use as a 
school. Some residents of the district 
sent their children to schools in other 
sections of the town. Agitation de- 
veloped for construction of a modern 
building to take its place. In 1930 
the first step was taken. Purchase of 
a site for a new school was submitted 
to the voters and approved. 

However, the land never was pur- 
chased, because the borough found 
there was no market for its bonds. 
Fort Lee had suffered growing pains 
as one of engineering’s modern mir- 
acles—the George Washington Bridge 
—took shape to provide the first span 
of steel and concrete across the Hud- 
son to link Manhattan and New 
Jersey. 

The completion of the bridge was 
to make Fort Lee the gateway to New 
Jersey for millions of motorists an- 
nually. Fort Lee was to become the 
bottleneck for many highways that 
spread out fanwise from the multi- 
laned bridge. It spent millions for 
new sewers and other improvements 
to keep step with the growth it felt 
was inevitable. The depression inter- 
vened, and the municipal finance com- 
mission, a state body, stepped in to 
help restore the town to its financial 
feet. 

A new school appeared out of the 
question at the time. Then the state 
highway department laid out a new 
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elevated highway to the bridge, which 
cut squarely across one corner of the 
yard of West Fort Lee School No. 2. 
For the chunk the highway took off 
the yard the school district received 
$38,000. 

The windfall suggested a new solu- 
tion to the school problem. With the 
funds it was decided to remodel the 
old building. After much delay in 
securing the necessary approval, plans 
were drawn. 

Finally application was made to 


the PWA for a loan. No action was ——- ur Ds a 
obtained after a long period and then ) r - WOR! 


the board turned to the Works Prog- 4 a te: AO G RAT 
ress Administration. This effort was ? | 
successful and within a short time ar- 
rangements were completed for mod- 
ernization of the school. The WPA 
state administrator agreed to furnish 
all labor; the board of education, as 
its part, provided the materials. The 
architect filled the breach as both 
planner and contractor in a large 
sense. 


i 


To give an idea of the preliminary 
work involved in carrying out the 
project under this arrangement, it was 
necessary for the architect to com- 
pose thirty-three pages of bid forms 
for materials which were sent to deal- 





ers and manufacturers. They were = 

asked for unit prices on each type of 

material, and in the case of plumbing, Part of the interior while under construction, showing the shoring 
heating and electrical work, quota- up of the second floor construction previous to erecting the masonry 
tions were sought on every size of walls of the corridor. Hacker & Hacker of Fort Lee are the architects. 


pipe and size and type of fittings. 
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More than 100 separate contracts 
for materials were awarded by the 
board of education on recommenda- 
tion of the architect. In this way 
much money was saved. 

The problem of doing the work 
with the least inconvenience was 
solved by starting construction at the 
end of the school term in June, 1936, 
and in the fall converting a fire house 
into a temporary school until the 
building once again was ready for oc- 
cupancy. 

In tackling the modernization of 
the building there was the triple prob- 
lem of making the school safe, healthy 
and appealing to the eye. The first 
two were the most important, for it 
was apparent to any layman that the 
building lacked both. 

There were two stairways from the 
first to the second floor, but neither 
was safe. The front stairway was of 
oil soaked wood—perfect tinder for a 








fire—and it could be reached on the 
second floor only by passing through 
classrooms and from the classrooms 
through cloak rooms. 

The first floor front corridor made 
a perfect death trap for panicky chil- 
dren. Instead of building the stair- 
way direct to the basement, the first 
floor corridor to the front entrance 
formed a V-pocket at a level five steps 
below the first floor, from which level 
a stair branched off to the basement. 
To continue to the front entrance af- 
ter coming down, one had to go up 
and vice versa. Smoke screens and 
fire doors were completely lacking and 
there was no barrier to stop the prog- 
ress of a fire in the basement from 
sweeping upward. 

The V-pocket was eliminated and 
the other stairway was remodeled so 
that it terminated in the second floor 
hallway and permitted direct com- 
munication with second floor and first 





Modern toilets as they appear today. Gone are wooden partitions 
and obsolete fixtures. Glazed cream colored tile with a black fig- 
ured border is used for the wainscoting; walls are tinted cream. 
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floor classrooms. Smoke screens were 
erected to shut off the new stairway 
hall from the rest of the building. 
Fireproof corridor floors and walls 
were installed; steel stairways with 
steel railings and terrazzo treads 
were built, and the hallways were 
done over in buff brick wainscoting 
and plaster, with finish floors of bat- 
tleship linoleum. 

The basement was a _ complete 
stranger to modern facilities and pro- 
vided the best clue to the antiquity 
of the building. Each addition to the 
building had caused an additional fur- 
nace or two to be added. There were 
five, each with a wood coal bunker 
a few feet away. Walls were of un- 
finished trap rock and ceiling of ex- 
posed wood joists. 

The only toilet facilities in the 
building were housed in the basement. 
They consisted of wood partitions 
and obsolete fixtures of which 70 per 
cent generally were out of order. To 
provide heat for the toilet rooms, a 
new menace to health inadvertently 
was created. An opening was cut 
through a wall, so that the heat from 
one of the furnaces warmed the room. 
The air from the toilet room passed 
through the furnace to the classrooms 
as part of the fresh air supply. 

Reconstruction began by ripping 
everything out of the basement, in- 
cluding furnaces and all but one chim- 
ney, and the old toilets. A new boiler 
room of fireproof construction was 
erected on the rear of the building 
and the rear chimney enlarged to 
make it adequate for the new heating 
plant. A new steel boiler with forced 
draft equipment and dumping grates 
for burning rice coal replaced the five 
hot air furnaces. 

A new vapor steam system with 
unit ventilators and radiation thermo- 
statically controlled completed the 
new heating and ventilating system. 
An adjoining furnace room was con- 
verted into a coal bin protected by 
automatically closed fire doors. 

The new system, assuring con- 
trolled heat and air in accordance 
with modern standards, effected both 
improvement and economy. Five fur- 
naces burning nut coal rarely pro- 
vided adequate heat as, like many 
hot air systems in operation, one 
side or other of the building was cold, 
depending on the direction of the 
wind. Thermostatic control elimi- 
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Two classrooms are combined as an assembly room. This is the modernized kindergarten classroom. 


nated the necessity of teachers regu- 
lating the radiation and the fresh air 
system pours the state requirement of 
30 cubic feet of air per minute per 
pupil into each classroom. The new 
system proved economical also be- 
cause of the saving effected in the 
cheaper grade of coal put into use. 

Another furnace room was con- 
verted into a playroom, especially 
convenient on inclement days, with a 
door leading to the playground. The 
wooden floor joists overhead, below 
the new toilet rooms, were removed 
and replaced by a fireproof floor slab. 
New toilets were installed in the base- 
ment for use by the public when the 
building is used for community meet- 
ings. 

A classroom on the first floor, easily 
accessible to both stairways, was con- 
verted into toilet rooms for boys and 
girls. Modern sanitary plumbing fix- 
tures and stail partitions were in- 
stalled. Glazed cream colored tile 


with a black figured border was used 
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for the wainscoting, and the plastered 
walls above were tinted in the same 
shade of cream. A brown tile was 
used on the floor. The rooms are as 
sanitary and attractive as those in 
any new building. 

Two of the classrooms on the first 
floor were arranged so it is possible 
to throw them into one, thus provid- 
ing for an assembly room. It has a 
movable platform for use at assembly 
and by the community when public 
affairs are held there. Formerly, the 
fire house was used for community 
affairs. To carry the load of a folding 
partition between the rooms, a heavy 
steel beam was installed at the sec- 
ond floor level. 

The classrooms were given a new 
air of cheerfulness which the teaching 
profession recognizes as an important 
factor in modern education. Tin cov- 
ered walls were replaced with ma- 
sonry and plaster finished. New sash 
and frames were installed. The win- 
dows were dressed up in new shades. 





The wood finish floors of maple 
were sanded and refinished to restore 
their natural state. Blackboards were 
repaired and exhibition boards were 
installed. The building was com- 
pletely rewired and modern lighting 
fixtures installed in all rooms and 
corridors. Single outlet lights in each 
room were supplanted by four light- 
ing units to supplement any defi- 
ciency in natural light on dark days. 
A cream paint was used to dress the 
walls and ceilings. 

A teachers’ room on the second 
floor was refinished and improved 
with a new range and sink to make a 
combination dining room and kitchen. 
A steel stairway replaced the rickety 
wood stairs to the attic, which occa- 
sionally was used for storage. Wood 
partitions of the second floor corridor 
were replaced with masonry walls 
with a buff brick wainscot, matching 
the lower corridor. Thus the meta- 
morphosis of the interior was com- 
pleted to provide light, airy 






classrooms, completely conforming to 
modern standards. 

The exterior was an eyesore. At 
the first glance—it never warranted 
a second—it was a blur of worn brick, 
much the worse for wear, broken and 
cracked stucco and exposed metal lath 
and broken wood cornices. The brick 
face of the first floor has been covered 
with galvanized metal lath and stuc- 
coed with cream colored waterproof 
cement stucco. Roof leaks have been 
eliminated and cornices repaired and 
repainted. 

This is West Fort Lee School No. 
2 of today, saved from doom. Fire or 
panic no longer menaces its occupants. 
It is perfectly sanitary, properly 
heated and ventilated. 

The cost to the board was between 
$23,000 and $24,000; the exact fig- 


ure has not been established. This 
included the architect’s fee. During 
the period of construction semi- 


monthly invoices, delivery tickets and 
schedules of materials were audited 
by the architect, discounts taken for 
payment of bills within time limits, 
and certificates of payment issued. 








Admission Free at Scarsdale Games 


OR a number of years it has been 

the policy of the Scarsdale High 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y., to make no 
charge for admission to any inter- 
scholastic games. Officials’ fees and 
transportation to games away from 
home are financed by the board of 
education. With these two exceptions, 
the athletic activities are financed by 
the General Organization of the 
school. 

This General Organization is a stu- 
dent organization with faculty ad- 
visers. It had a budget for the 
present year of some $3,700. Six hun- 
dred dollars of this was budgeted for 
athletics. Sources of income for the 
organization, which finances all school 
activities, are about one-third from 
membership dues and one-third from 
the sale of the school annual. Sales 
of other periodicals, admissions to 
dances, plays and musical perform- 


Stairs were formerly fire hazards. This is how the floor landing and 
stairway look today. Smoke screens shut off the new stairway hall 
from the rest of the building. Stairway and railings are of steel. 
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By VERNON G. SMITH 


ances, with some profit from the 
school store, make up the remaining 
third. Most of these activities have 
expenses nearly equaling their in- 
come so that the athletic funds actu- 
ally come from paid memberships. 
Membership fees are $1 per year with 
a small additional fee if one-year’s 
subscription to the school paper is 
included. 

The reasons for this policy regard- 
ing admissions relate primarily to the 
belief that ali athletic activities either 
are a part of the educational program 
or are not defensible school activities, 
and to the belief that the number of 
pupils participating in athletics is of 
major importance. If the first premise 
is accepted there is no more reason 
for charging admission to a football 
game than to any other school exer- 
cise. We believe the lack of admis- 
sion charge and the consequent lack 
of pressure for attendance for in- 
come have been important factors in 
building a wholesome attitude toward 
athletics. 

Our interscholastic games are 
scheduled on school afternoons just 
as are our intramural games. We 
have no problems of control, of free 
passes or of gate-crashing. Most 
schools with which we compete in 
interscholastic games have made a 
reciprocal arrangement with us and 
admit our pupils without charge to 
our games on their fields. Intramural 
participation has run as high as 89 
per cent of boys and 76 per cent of 
girls. Interscholastic contests are 
just one more type of interesting 
competition, not the climax of all 
efforts. Intramural games are often 
equally well attended. 

Like most schools today we seek 
through our physical education pro- 
gram the building of healthy bodies, 
the joy of active competition, good 
sportsmanship and skill in games for 
recreational purposes. We believe the 
path to this is through participation 
rather than through watching and we 
feel that less strenuous attention to 
purely interscholastic contests is a 
factor in developing this widespread 
pupil participation. 
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BOUT twenty years ago the 

city of Long Beach, Calif., 

entered a period of rapid de- 
velopment. In the course of a com- 
paratively few years the city more 
than doubled in population. Among 
the most promising residential areas 
of this growing community was Signal 
Hill, a long, gently sloping promi- 
nence with a commanding view of 
Long Beach and the Pacific. 

A large portion of Signal Hill was 
subdivided into acres or smaller resi- 
dential sites. During the rapid growth 
of the city, Signal Hill gave promise 
of becoming a prominent residential 
section. Many homes were built. 
Hundreds of others invested in lots, 
looking forward to the time when 
they would have a home on the hill. 
But house plans were quickly laid 
aside when oil was discovered in 1920. 
During the next few years Signal Hill 
became one of the richest oil fields 
Building lots became 


in the world. 
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Safety at Signal Hi 





drill sites. A forest of derricks grew 
where homes had been planned. 

Many houses, however, that were 
built before the oil boom were left 
on the hill. Derricks were built in 
back yards. The drilling on adjacent 
lots did not force all residents from 
the hill. Houses vacated by owners 
were soon occupied by oil workers. 
Signal Hill thus continued to serve 
the dual purpose of oil field and the 
residence site of many families. 

The oil business soon developed 
into a great industry of production, 
processing and distribution. Then the 
oil district incorporated as a separate 
town. This oil center is a town 
within a city, now being completely 
surrounded by the city of Long 
Beach. 

The people of Signal Hill, about 
3,000 in number, decided to join the 
Long Beach school district instead of 









By HOWARD R. HICKS 





Signal Hill School is designed 
with the hazards of an oil in- 
dustrial area clearly in mind. 





This small California elementary school, designed by Clarence N. Aldrich, 
represents an economical use of space. Good exterior design includes the 
use of horizontal lines to elongate the appearance of the small building. The 
total cost, including safety glass and other protective features, was $53,323. 
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maintaining a separate school system. 
Junior college, senior high and junior 
high school students of Signal Hill 
attend Long Beach schools. But the 
Signal Hill elementary children at- 
tend a school located in the town 
of Signal Hill although administered 
by the authorities of the Long Beach 
city schools. 

Dozens of oil derricks are within 
stone’s throw of the Signal Hill 
School. Large oil tanks are visible 
from several directions. Condensing 
plants and refineries are within sight 
of the new building. 

Metal lath help to strengthen this 
structure to withstand 20 pounds of 
wind pressure and to take a lateral 
resistance equal to 10 per cent of the 
vertical load or weight. The building 
is firmly anchored and bolted to a 
foundation which is constructed in 
accordance with the best principles of 
engineering. 

Exits are carefully planned to pre- 
vent any possible blocking of the 
passageways. Entrance ways are free 
from all masonry and ornamental ma- 
terials that might fall, thereby block- 
ing an exit. Any ornamental work 
above doorways is tied into the frame- 
work in such a manner as to make it 
an integral part of the structure. The 
California building code, one of the 
strictest in America, requires that all 
these precautions must be taken to 
protect the safety of the children. 

This building does not have a base- 
ment for the housing of a central 
heating plant. The heating system 
consists of individual gas steam radi- 
ators. Each radiator is provided with 
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automatic steam pressure control and 
regulator, automatic air valve and 
safety valve adjusted to conform with 
the heating value and pressure of the 
gas. All radiators bear the approval 
of the American Gas Association and 
are on the standard list of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters 
Laboratories. These heating units also 
conform with the Long Beach city 
ordinances and the California state 
code requirements. 

The possible hazards in such an 
industrial center were uppermost in 
the minds of the people when the 
new building was planned. As a pro- 
tective measure, safety glass was used 
in all windows and doors. 
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This wood frame-stucco building 
has a pleasing exterior of modern de- 
sign. Good use was made of lines 
to elongate the appearance of the 
small building. The interior is fin- 
ished in a pleasing variety of pastel 
colors, which make the rooms attrac- 
tive. 

Another outstanding feature of the 
Signal Hill School is the economical 
use of space. This well planned 
structure containing 206,625 cubic 
feet and a floor area of 10,354 square 
feet was built at a total cost of 
$53,323. In this new building is 
$3,415 worth of salvage material 
taken from the old building which 
it replaces with such satisfaction. 





When Painting School Interiors 


OR interior painting these sugges- 

tions may well be observed: 

1. Interior repairs should be made 
and the surfaces to be painted should 
be clean and dry before applying 
paint. Remove loose paint. 

2. Flat oil-base paint should be 
used in the interior. Interior paint 
should not be thinned with linseed 
oil, as it will give it a gloss finish. If 
it is necessary to thin the paint, use 
not more than a pint of turpentine 
to a gallon of paint. 

3. Three-coat work is preferable. 
Size unpainted plaster before at- 
tempting to paint it. 


4. Classroom walls and ceilings 
should be painted in light colors to 
improve the light reflection and dif- 
fusion. The wainscoting should be 
darker to avoid too much reflection 
below the eye level. 

5. Approved color schemes may be 
had from the various departments of 
education. The following colors are 
satisfactory: ceilings: light cream or 
light ivory; walls: rich cream, light 
buff, light tan or ivory tan; wain- 
scoting (below window sills and chalk 
rails): tan or brown; wood trim (in- 
cluding wainscoting if wood): oak 
stain. 
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Modern Views on Lighting 


N PLANNING the Highland Ele- 
mentary School, Lynn, Mass., the 
program called for fourteen class- 


rooms, a combination library and 


natural science room, a combination 
gymnasium and assembly hall, ade- 
quate toilet facilities, administration 
offices, nurses’ room, physical direc- 





tor’s room, teachers’ rest room and 
heating plant. 

The building is of first-class fire- 
proof construction. The steel frame 
was erected without a bolt or rivet 
and the structure is entirely arc- 


| i 


One benefit of modern lighting standards is that they per- 
mit seating arrangements effective in teaching small children. 
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welded. There are no wooden floors 
except in the gymnasium, which is 
rock maple, steel splined, cork cush- 
ioned and bedded in cement. All 
doors and trim, as well as blackboard 
trim, are hollow metal, in brown 
mahogany finish, and all exterior 
doors are of aluminum and of self- 
balancing type thus disposing of the 
usual door checks. 

These phases of the planning and 
building of the Highland School have 
been considered, if not altogether ac- 
complished, elsewhere but the major 
contribution made through this build- 
ing and the most effective of the 
pioneering done produced a lighting 
system that has been for years a 
dream, a system that provides uni- 
form and controlled illumination of 
classrooms, utilizing to its fullest ex- 
tent the natural daylight coming 
through the windows and, in addi- 
tion, maintaining a measured amount 
of automatically controlled light at 
desk height. 

The possibility and desirability of 
the automatic control of illumination 
have been accepted for a considerable 
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Whether or not it could be ac- 
complished and made effective as a 
sound financial investment, as well as 
an investment from the standpoint of 


time. 


educational efficiency, was the main 
problem to be solved. 

It was taken for granted that light- 
ing units of wattage and design to 
provide at least 20 foot-candles at 
desk height during hours of total 
darkness were a necessary minimum. 
It is desirable and necessary that the 
varying range of daylight intensities 
from the windows be compensated for 
in the lighting system itself in order 
to prevent the manual regulation of 
window shades within the classrooms 
necessary to level out the peak inten- 
sities near the windows from counter- 
acting the benefits sought. It is 
obvious that the lighting system, like 
the heating system, can be no more 
efficient than its controls. 

As the handling of the problem 
developed it became evident that the 
increased flexibility required to meet 
it must be applied not only in the 
lighting system itself, but in the auto- 
matic controls of the system. 

In the lighting system use of the 
three - light, double - filament lamp, 
operating at 200, 300 and 500 watts, 
offered a partial solution. Six such 
lamps are used in semi-indirect fix- 


sols 


3 T- 


proximately 10 by 12-foot centers, 
about 3'% feet down from the 12-foot 
ceiling. Thus they form a double row 
of three lamps each, one 6% feet 
from the windows and one 6! feet 
from the inside wall. 

The filaments in each of these two 
rows of lamps are wired in separate 
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circuits. In such an arrangement, 
providing four wattage levels on each 
circuit (including the out position), 
sixteen combinations are theoretically 
possible for lighting the room. As a 
means of aiding, rather than detract- 
ing from uniformity of illumination, 


however, the majority of these can be 
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summarily ruled out. Indeed, when 
the normal ratios of daylight intensi- 
ties across the room are considered, 
three of these combinations are found 
to be completely adequate in leveling 
out the peaks and valleys to a prac- 
tical degree. They are: 

Step 1—300 watts on row A; 0 on 
row B (nearest to window). 

Step 2 — 500 watts on row A; 200 
watts on row B. 

Step 3 — 500 watts on row A; 500 
watts on row B (for total darkness). 

It is safe to say that, even were 
manual control to be utilized, a 
switching arrangement limiting the 
levels available to these three would 
aid the uniformity of illumination in 
actual practice. 

With the switching arrangement 
outlined, a flexible system of photo- 
electric control becomes a practical 
possibility. As installed, the arrange- 
ment provides full automatic control 
of Steps 1 and 2 from two separate 
photocell units. These maintain the 
critical illumination levels required 
in ordinary school hours. Step 3, 
adding the final 300 watts in the row 
nearest the window, left under 
manual control, as it will be required 
only for almost total darkness. 

The operating schedule follows: 

1. When natural daylight falls be- 
low 15 foot-candles on the row of 
desks farthest from the windows Con- 
trol Unit 1 turns on the 300-watt 
filaments on the inside row of lamps, 
thus adding 11 foot-candles to the 
daylight on the desks in this area. 


is 
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2. If daylight continues to de- 
crease to a point at which total illu- 
mination again falls below 15 foot- 
candles on this same row of desks the 
200-watt filaments in all the lamps 
are turned on by Control Unit 2, 
making a total of 500 watts per unit 
on the inside row. This increases the 
intensity by 9.5 more foot-candles, 
giving this section of the room a 20.5 
foot-candle level from artificial light 
alone, plus from 3 to 4 foot-candles 
of natural light. 

3. The remaining manually con- 
trolled 300-watt circuit brings the 
room to a uniform 26 foot-candle- 
level when daylight is zero. 

Originally the possibility of using 
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a single photocell in the classroom 
with a double relay system operating 
in accordance with this schedule was 
considered. However, it was found 
that a considerably more positive and 
simple arrangement could be ob- 
tained by using two individual pho- 
tronic cells and control units. 

This system utilizes an extra relay 
in one of the cell circuits to prevent 
the wrong sequence of operation, 
since the “turn on” relays operate 
when the desk-top illumination has 
fallen to the same level (15 foot-can- 
dles). “Turn off” points in both of 
the control units are set at 30 foot- 
candles. Here, again, the external re- 
lay assures proper sequence. 

The two photocells are located sev- 
eral feet apart and do not both actu- 
ally view the same level of illumina- 
tion as that on the inside row of desk 
tops. The swivel joint used in mount- 
ing them, however, makes it possible 
so to turn the cells that they pick up 
a constantly proportionate illumina- 
tion, and adjustment of the control 
points can then be set to provide the 
predetermined level on the desk tops. 
In practice, the cell controlling Step 
2 operates in accordance with inten- 
sities on Row 4 rather than Row 6. 

An installation of this kind would 
ordinarily make use of two complete 
photo-electric units for each room 
and might thus face difficult obstacles 
from the standpoint of installation 
cost. The rooms are so located and 
the building so designed that groups 
of two and three have identically the 
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same exposure and can be controlled 
collectively from cells in a typical 
room of each group. A simple extra 
relay to carry the lighting load (on 
the three-room groups only) is the 
only extra equipment required to ex- 


tend the control beyond one room. 


Two small photocells themselves 
are located in the classrooms, as self- 
generating cells of this type have suf- 
ficient output to operate relays with- 
out amplification over a considerable 
distance. It was advisable for the 
classrooms to contain as little evi- 
dence of the mechanics of control as 
possible, both from the standpoint of 
appearance and possible unauthorized 
interference. Furthermore, the wiring 
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installation is considerably simplified 
when such an arrangement is used. 

Keeping the manual control out of 
the classroom not only decreases the 
possibility of unauthorized interfer- 
ence with the predetermined operat- 
ing schedule but relieves the teacher 
of responsibility for putting the con- 
trol circuits in or out of operation at 
the beginning and end of the school 
day. Master switches in the base- 
ment, operated by the janitor, put 
the various groups of rooms into op- 
eration during normal school hours. 
At the panel boxes, rooms not being 
occupied during these hours can be 
disconnected without interfering with 
the automatic operation of the others. 





The accompanying charts are a 
convincing indication of the success 
with which the installation meets the 
standards of illumination control for 
which it was planned. The daylight 
intensity distribution across typical 
rooms has the usual slope character- 
istics. The light on the inner row of 
desks has fallen below the 15 foot- 
candle level even at 11 a.m. on a fair 
May day on the northwest exposure 
and will naturally be frequently be- 
low this level at earlier hours, even 
when the sun is shining outside. The 
fact that the inner row of lights was 
lighted under these conditions proved 
somewhat disturbing to some unin- 
formed observers, who ascribed it to 
some weakness of the control system 
itself. It has been necessary to lay 
great stress on the fact that the levels 
were selected in advance on the basis 
of authentic visual standards, that 
the control units merely maintain the 
selected levels—whether they are 5, 
10 or 20 foot-candles. Furthermore, 
it has been desirable to point out a 
fact that should seemingly have been 
obvious but apparently was not, that 
control units, in themselves, are a neg- 
ligible factor in energy consumption. 

Chart 2 shows the distribution of 
artificial illumination with no day- 
light coming through the windows, 
indicating the reverse slope chosen 
for Steps 1 and 2 to balance the day- 
light distribution. 

Operation of the automatic control 
during a typical spring day (forenoon 
overcast, afternoon partly fair) is fol- 
lowed in Chart 2, which shows inten- 
sity levels on three rows of desks 
throughout the school hours. At Row 
6 daylight alone was below 15 foot- 
candles throughout the morning, but 
Step 1 brought the lighting up to an 
adequate level. Total illumination on 
this row reached 30 foot-candles at 


1:30 p.m., and the lights automati- 
cally turned off. 
Step 2, operated in accordance 


with intensities on Row 4, came into 
action for about an hour during the 
early forenoon, when daylight plus 
Step 1 proved inadequate to keep the 
intensity above 15 foot-candles. Al- 
though daylight remained the domi- 
nant illumination factor at Row 2, 
even here variations were appreciably 
leveled out in the lower range of illu- 
mination levels where changes are 
most noticeable. 
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considerable 
forethought, if the full benefits of 
illumination control are to be secured, 


A factor requiring 


centers around the use of window 
shades to reduce daylight glare. Their 
effects on the natural light reaching 
the interior rows of desks, as shown 
on Chart 2, is such as to reduce illu- 
mination below adequate levels and 
bring Step 1 again into operation. 

It is generally agreed that shades 
of the Venetian blind type are most 
effective in decreasing glaring peak 
levels near the windows without caus- 
ing a proportionate decrease in light 
across the room. At the Highland 
School, however, other considerations 
made it necessary to use a type of 
window with which Venetian blinds 
could not be used. The problem was 
successfully solved, nevertheless, once 
the teachers were given a clear under- 
standing of the matter. The shades 
are now drawn only to the extent re- 
quired to eliminate glare, with the 
understanding that the operation of 
Step 1 is a necessary aid to uniform 
illumination during this period. 
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Exterior view of elementary school in Lynn, Mass., which is as modern 
in its various construction features as it is in its lighting arrangements. 


As the rooms operated from a sin- 
gle pair of photocells have identical 
exposures, the period in which par- 
tially drawn shades are necessary also 
corresponds. Here, again, it should 
be emphasized that teachers and 
other individuals in a position to fol- 
low the operation of the control be 
given a thorough understanding of 
the fact that the photocells do not 
“decide” what is adequate lighting— 
but merely act to maintain a level 
that has been decided upon by their 
own superiors, whatever it may be. 
Otherwise, any reactionary attitude 
toward high lighting levels in general 
is unjustifiably directed at accuracy 
of the control. 

At the Highland School practical 
confirmation of the desirability of the 
lighting levels selected and of the 
control by which they are maintained 
was not sought in any comparative 
educational tests. The need for ade- 


quate standards of lighting was rec- 
ognized as already proved beyond 
reasonable doubt. Automatic control 
was recognized as the only certain 
way to assure these standards on 
every desk each hour of every school 
day, yet without a moment’s waste 
from lights “left on.” Frankly, these 
classroom lighting costs are higher 
than in other schools in Lynn, but 
only to the extent that the standards 
themselves are higher. 

One example of the tangible bene- 
fits of these lighting standards is 
shown in the illustration of the first 
grade classroom. Here an informal 
seating arrangement—held to be defi- 
nitely superior in its educational ef- 
fectiveness for smaller children—was 
adopted without the slightest limita- 
tion from the standpoint of lighting. 
Yet in other schools inadequate light- 
ing has frequently made it impossible 
to benefit from such a change. 
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Counting the Cost of Keys 


By CHARLES L. BARR 


N THE St. Louis public school sys- 
tem, there are 156 main buildings 
with their attendant yards, play- 

grounds, annexes and portable build- 
ings. The subject of keys for these 
properties forms an interesting study 
and one which, after survey, discloses 
an activity of vital importance to the 
school system. In order to picture 
the problem properly the “key” places 
in the accompanying table should be 
noted. The number of keys specified 
in the table are only approximate. 


JOB N° 1787 


WE 
AT. SCHOOL 


- see 





COMMISSIONER OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 








“Key” PLaces in ONE Pustic Scuoou System 


Place 
School Buildings, entrances and exits 
Classrooms, doors! 
Yard Gates...... 
Outside Building Facilities 
Teachers’ Desks 
Custodians’ Desks 


Bookcases, Steel Storage Cabinets, etc., in classrooms 


Teachers’ and Custodians’ Lockers 
Steel Filing Cases 

Mechanical Drawing Desks 
Science Desks 

Domestic Science Desks 

High School Shops 

Pupils’ Lockers? 

Master Keys, all purposes 


Totals 


'The doors of classrooms in the elementary schools do not have locks: 


“Pupils’ lockers are of padlock, key or combination lock type. 


are required to furnish padlocks and keys. 
replacement keys or padlocks. 
them in repair. 


No. Keys to Total 
Locks Each Lock Keys 
300 4 1,200 
790 2 1,500 
300 3 900 
25 2 50 
3,000 2 6,000 
150 2 300 
2.500 2 5,000 
3,000 2 6,000 
150 2 300 
500 5 2,500 
500 5 2,500 
500 5 2,500 
1,000 5 5,000 
500 
12,675 34,250 

the high schools do. 

In some schools the pupils 

In such instances the pupils must also furnish 

When combination locks are used the board’s a ae 

e 


When key locks are used, keys are furnished originally to the pupil. 
such keys are lost the pupil is required to pay for them and new keys are furnished through 
a school key man, who uses a lost key fund for replacement purposes. 








JOB COST TICKET 


FURNITURE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS 


REPAIR 
PLEASE WHANRRACT URE THE FOLLOWING 


Locks and furnish keys for teacher s desk in “oom 12 


Keys for steel lockers in Boys' Gym 


NOV, 17 , 1936 19 


SCHOOL 
WEBSTER 


Locks and furnish keys for bookcases in Room 12 


Commissioner 


tas. 4+ ISA, 
BA BROMEN Supply 






































Form SD.85— 1000 Sets—7.33 
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| 5 A 
Carpenter's Time 4 Hours at | eV 
Carpenter's App. Time Hours at 
| | 
Painter's Time Hours at | 
| 
Painter's App. Time Hours at 
Tinner’'s Time Hours at 
} 
Glazier’'s Time Hours at | 4 
MATERIAL USED AS SPECIFIED BELOW TOTAL 5,00 
lems Price | Hardware | Paiots, Glass Lumber 
. - | 
12 = Key Blanks 204) 244 
| 
| 
| 
—_ 
| 
an " = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ee a } = 
| 
} a 
| 
— 
= ee — - = ——es 
' 
= =o —_ } 
| 249 
eke 
Total Cost of Repairs Sef 


It will be noted from the tabulation 
that there are approximately 12,675 
locks to be kept in good order and 
repair, with 34,250 keys in use. 

Conservatively it can be estimated 
that this lock and key equipment 
should be valued at approximately 
$19,000 for the locks and $1,400 for 
the keys in use. A total of $20,400 
does not appear of great importance 
when taken into consideration against 
the $50,000,000 valuation that is 
placed on the St. Louis school prop- 
erty. Yet the use of locks and keys 
in school work is so vitally necessary 
that a monetary valuation is not only 
unfair but impossible really to com- 
pute in the ultimate result of school 
service. 

Two mechanics operating out of 
the board of education shops are em- 
ployed to care for the item of keys in 
our system. One covers the South 
Side and the other the North Side 
schools. They are union men and are 
paid at the rate of $1.25 per hour on 
an eight-hour day, four days per week 
the year round. Each is provided with 
a key machine which forms a part of 
his tool equipment and is carried with 
him from school to school. With this 
machine new keys can be made on 
the job. The machine can be pur- 
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The importance of SAFE tires 
on school busses cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Says a re- 
cent bulletin of the National 
Education Association: 

“Worn or INFERIOR 
tires are hazardous on 
any motor vehicle, par- 
ticularly on a school bus 
—GOOD TIRES, prop- 
erly inflated, are abso- 
lutely essential to safe 
pupil transportation.” 

That’s why school boards in 
increasing numbers are insisting 
upon Goodyears. Goodyears pro- 
vide protection against both blow- 
outs and skidding not equalled in 
any other tires. 


4 


bes 
9 
& 
@ Saal 
r — 


RO 


PROTECT THEM 


Only in Goodyear Tires do 
you get the proved All-Weather 
tread—with center traction— 
with its tougher, deeper grip- 
ping edges—positive grip for 
emergency stops — sure-footed- 


ness on wet or muddy roads. 


Only in Goodyears do you get 
patented pre-shrunk Supertwist 
Cord construction—matchless 
safeguard against blowouts or 
tire failure of any kind. And 
you get it in every ply. 

Play safe. Specify Goodyears 
—for replacements—or on new 
busses—whether your own or 


contract equipment. 








WITH SAFER 
GOODYEARS! 








FURTHER PROTECTION 
AGAINST BLOWOUTS 


Goodyear LifeGuard* Tubes 
provide infallible protection 
against blowouts—render blow- 
outs as harmless as slow leaks. 
Should a blowout occur, the 
“inner tire’’ supports load—gives 
driver ample time to bring bus 


to slow stop under full control. 


LIFEGUARD* TUBES 











GOODsSYEAR 
BATTERY 


pow! *TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





GOOD YEAR 
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chased for approximately $25. The 


mechanic’s tool kit contains other 
necessary tools needed in the repair- 
ing of the locks. Locks that cannot 
be repaired at the school are taken 
out and sent in to the shops. 

When keys are needed or locks 
broken, the principal of the school or 
the head custodian, as the case may 
be, is required under the regulations 
of the board to send to the supply 
commissioner or the building commis- 
sioner a requisition for the replace- 
ment or repair, explaining in the req- 
uisition clearly how many and where 
keys are needed or the location of 
locks needing repair. 

Upon approval a job ticket is then 
made out and given to the key me- 
chanic who secures the necessary 
blank keys from stock and proceeds 
to handle and complete the job. The 
time and material are placed on the 
job ticket and the total cost is shown; 
this in due time is certified to the 
auditor of the board in a monthly re- 
port required under the regulations. 
Repairs to the lock of the particular 
job are also handied at the same time 
on the same job ticket if lock repair 
is necessary. 

The two key mechanics work about 
200 days each per year and make 
approximately 10,000 keys during 
that time, in addition to repairing 
locks applicable to the job. The 
wages paid them approximate a total 
of $4,000 a year. The cost of key 
blanks, based on an average of 4 
cents each, would add another $400, 
making a total cost for this activity 
of $4,400 per year. 

Summing up this information, it 
would appear that it costs the board 
of education of St. Louis 20 per cent 
of the valuation of keys and locks to 
keep them in full operating condition 
for school purposes. It would appear 
that the cost of this activity could be 
compared to the laundering of a shirt 
or the cleaning of a hat. In about five 
years the cost of key replacements 
equals the original cost of locks and 
keys. However, as previously stated, 
the value of this service cannot and 
should not be computed in dollars 
and cents. 

The plan works systematically and 
efficiently and is simple enough that 
smaller school systems could adapt 
it with only slight changes to fit their 
individual needs. 





Getting Rid of Efflorescence 


HAT white deposit so frequently 
| on the exterior walls of school 
buildings, particularly under window 
sills and roof copings, has a cause and 
a remedy. We must look under “Ef- 
florescence” if we want to find them. 
A recent article in Contractor’s Atlas 
discusses the problem simply and in- 
telligently. It says, in part: 

All masonry materials — stone, 
brick and concrete — are subject to 
possible efflorescence. Its occurrence 
is more common in the materials that 
are of a more or less absorptive na- 
ture. Thus, common brick frequently 
exhibits it, and likewise the more 
porous stones. 

Efflorescence is caused by the de- 
positing of soluble salts on the wall 
surface after the water of solution 
has evaporated. These soluble salts 
may exist in the mortar used in lay- 
ing up the stone or brick, or they 
may exist in the brick or stone. 

The action that causes efflorescence 
is water from rain or drainage off 
window sills or eaves soaking into 
masonry walls and dissolving some of 
the soluble salts either of the mortar 
or the masonry material itself. After 
the rain has ceased, the water is 
drawn to the surface and evaporates, 
leaving the dissolved salts in the form 
of whitish crystals on the surface of 
the wall. It will be noticed that the 
presence of efflorescence is the most 
common where there is the greatest 
amount of water to soak into the 
walls. 

Why doesn’t the white deposit dis- 
solve and wash off in the next rain? 
The reason is that under exposure to 
the air these salts change their na- 
ture, absorbing carbon dioxide from 
the air and becoming carbonates, and 
hence largely insoluble in water. 

From the explanation of the action 
of efflorescence, it will be apparent 
that the presence or absence of ef- 
florescence is mainly due to local 
conditions, such as the amount of 
absorption of the masonry material 
and the degree of exposure to rain 
water, drippings and drainage, rather 
than to any factor inherent in the 
mortar or masonry material. 

Since the absorption and evapora- 
tion of surface water are the primary 


causes of efflorescence, anything that 
will eliminate this absorption will aid 
in preventing efflorescence, says Con- 
tractor’s Atlas. The application of 
one of the colorless waterproofing 
compounds to the surface of the wall 
will eliminate absorption, and hence 
be of help. Among these materials 
might be mentioned sodium silicate 
(waterglass) and magnesium fluosili- 
cate as surface applications to con- 
crete and stucco surfaces. These may 
be obtained commercially under trade 
names from a number of manufac- 
turers. Colorless surface applications 
of the dissolved paraffin type also 
should be beneficial for application 
to brick and stone walls. 


For efflorescence already existent, 
the only remedies are brushing with 
a stiff fiber or wire brush, or the re- 
moval by scrubbing with an acid 
wash consisting of 1 part of com- 
mercial muriatic acid and from 4 to 
10 parts of water, depending upon 
the amount of efflorescence present. 
After the white deposit is removed 
with the acid wash, the acid is thor- 
oughly rinsed off. The deposits may 
recur and require additional acid 
washes, but the amount of deposit 
should be less each time, because of 
the dissolving out of all the soluble 
salts. For this reason the deposits 
should disappear after a time. 





White Heat 


To get the greatest amount of heat 
out of radiators, have them painted 
white, the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards declares. It reports that a radi- 
ator of five sections painted white or 
with light-colored paint should be 
about as efficient as a radiator of six 
sections that is painted with metallic 
paint. 

Nearly $200,000,000, say the paint 
experts, is saved in electric light bills 
through the use of light-tinted walls 
and ceilings. Other savings are in the 
form of fire protection, for the painted 
house is not so likely to catch fire. 
Banks, it is said, will lend an average 
of 22 per cent more money on a 
painted house than on one whose sur- 
face has been neglected. 
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Above: This kindergarten in Northville 
Grade School, Northville, Michigan, has 
a specially designed, custom-cut floor of 
Sealex Battleship Linoleum. Anattractive, 
enduring, economical floor, quiet under- 
foot and highly sanitary. 
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The ideal modern school is equipped 
with economical Sealex Linoleum floors 
throughout. They can take punish- 
ment without taking a licking! Long- 
wearing and low in first cost, they never 
need refinishing. 

Notice how Sealex enhances the 
beauty of the new Northville Grade 
School shown in the illustrations. And 
the smooth, sanitary surface of Sealex 
insures cleanliness. Its resilience and 
noise-absorbing qualities assure the 
school of quiet as well. 

Installed by authorized contractors 
Sealex Linoleum is guaranteed for the 
full value of workmanship and materials. 
Write us today for complete details. 
CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, N. J. 
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Wednesday's Special 





15¢ 
Italian Spaghetti Cole Slaw 
Bread & Butter 


Choice of Beverage 
oa pp oe ; maa cami Bet alan 
Tomato Rice SeUMocccccccccccce 5¢ 


Roast Veale....es eoccccccccceeses 
Dressinge cccccccccce eeeeee eeee 52 


Buttered Whole Kernel Corn.... 5¢ 
Mashed PotatoeSe.cccccceces coe Se 


OGG Bhan sccccoccscscccs covce OF 
POEM TRAM ccccccacccscese 


Chocolgte PLO recscccccccerses 
Apple "11608. cccccccccsccccece 5¢ 


RRR Rn onnnarin PT RAT 








Thursday's Special 





15¢ 
Baked Roast Beef Hash Baked Apple 
Bread & Butter 


Choice of Beverage 
JHB EE 


Noodle SouPccccccccccecscesecsocce 5¢ 


Roast Pere cccccccccsccecccece ell” 
DressingGececccccccccsscscsssecce 5¢ 
Baked Roast Beef Hash..eseccecee 52 


Buttered Spinach.....cssceceeees . 5¢ 
Mashed PotateeSe cccccccccccoccce 57 


Combination Fruit ee . &¢ 
Pea, Pickle, & Yheese Salad..... 8¢ 


Butterscotch Pl@s..seeesees cocecddg 
Chocolate Eolairse...cssscsceese 5 


a HH 
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Feeding the Youth 
of York 


ORK Community High School’s 

future is full of promise so far 

as cafeteria accommodations are 
concerned. The school, located just 
outside Elmhurst, Ill., serves three 
Western suburbs of Chicago. The 
great red brick plant set on broad 
stretches of green lawn is being built 
in four units. Three units have been 
completed over a stretch of years. 
The fourth, which will provide ample 
and up-to-date cafeteria accommoda- 
tion, lies in the indefinite future. 

Yes, the future is full of promise. 
But what of the present. Today the 
cafeteria occupies what was planned 
for a shop in the oldest section of the 
building. Not ideal space from any 
standpoint, yet it serves through 
careful planning as a lunchroom for 
800 pupils daily. In bad weather 
patronage jumps to 1,200 pupils and 
teachers. 

Fortunately one of the school’s 
gymnasiums occupies spacious quar- 
ters immediately across the corridor. 
During the two hours when lunch is 
served, the gymnasium becomes a 
recreation hall where ping pong and 
other games are played. Lunch pe- 
riods are one hour long. The first 
of four groups makes a mass attack 
upon the cafeteria in the first half- 
hour and before thirty minutes have 
passed the last of these pupils de- 
part for gymnasium, outdoors or 
study hall for the remainder of their 
noonday liberty. Other groups 
charge in at half-hour intervals. 

In an effort to create a more attrac- 
tive atmosphere, the red brick shop 
walls have been painted white and 
wide-mesh green curtains hung at the 
windows. 

The pupils had a hand in the dec- 
orative scheme and voted to carry 
out the school colors in the lunch- 
room. Light was so badly needed that 


By MARIE A. BUKOVAC 


white paint with its high reflective 
value was chosen for the walls in- 
stead of the green that some pupils 
preferred. The curtains selected are 
pale jade and are narrow by design 
so that, although they add a little 
cool color, they exclude a minimum 
of daylight. 

When, at 3:16 p.m., the released 
youngsters pour out of the building’s 
great front doors, they are rarely in 
so much of a hurry that they fail to 
take an appraising glance at the bul- 
letin board just inside the main en- 
trance. 

Posted there in a special glass en- 
closed case is a foods poster an- 
nouncing the next day’s menu at the 
school cafeteria. That sets their 
mouths watering and if those who 
bring all or part of their lunch see 
one of their favorite dishes on the 
list they often plan to give full or 
increased patronage next day to the 
appetizing hot dishes of the cafeteria. 

This poster idea may be worth 
describing. There is on hand a 
series of a dozen or more posters and 
the stock is added to from time to 
time. Made either by pupils in the 
home economics or the art depart- 
ment, they represent the seasons, 
special holidays or good food habits. 

Each poster has as a part of its 
original design a blank space of uni- 
form size with a border around it. 
Into this space is thumb-tacked a 
4 by 6-inch card containing the day’s 
menu. Menus are expertly typed and 
spaced, with red underscoring of 
title, red leaders running from menu 
item to price and a row of decora- 
tive typewriter symbols dividing the 
day’s “Special” from the a la carte 
items. One poster is used for a week 
or two and then filed away for the 
future, while another more timely 
one takes the spotlight. 
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MODERNIZE your 


Kitchen Operations...with 


1937 HOBART Machines 


RAPID PROGRESS has taken place in the develop- In 1924 t his was the 









ment of Electric Machines for Commercial Kitchens, “a as 48 
too. Today’s HOBART Machines are strikingly LAST WORD in COOK 
SUPERIOR IN PERFORMANCE to equipment STOVES” at home... 





considered “the best” only a few years ago. Check 
up! Compare! Are your present machines slow— 
inadequate—actually worn out? 
Discover the difference... 





x — y 


—— " 
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<7 (4 PEELERS } 
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Electric Kitchen Machines pe 


HOBART GIVES MORE FOR THE DOLLAR 


S \ KitchenAid THE HOBART MEG. CO., 1006Penna Ave., Troy, Ohio 


We're interested in exact details of the superior performance of latest models of 
Hobart Machines, as checked: 





In addition to larger commercial 
machines, Hobart also manu- 
factures KitchenAid, the famous 
Electrical Food Preparer for 
your home. It’s a small adapta- 
tion of Hobart Mixers that per- 


[] Mixers: Small - Medium - Large [] Slicers 

[] Dishwashers; Glasswashers C] Air Whips 

[] Potato Peelers [] KitchenAid for the Home 
[] Food Cutters 





Name- 
forms on smaller scale every : 
task of the larger machines. : Address 
Operates variety of Attachments. = City State epiemigs 
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Since the manager also teaches 
classes in home economics, an alert 
secretary takes care of details such 
as typing and posting these menus. 
She is usually a pupil in one of the 
home economics classes who is also 
pursuing a secretarial course. Her 
services are available without charge 
for one hour a day. 

In addition to typing the menus, 
the secretary takes dictation for busi- 
ness correspondence with manufac- 
turers, tradesmen and others, types 
quantity recipe cards from magazines 
and other sources, assists with the 
monthly food inventories and helps 
keep books and figure food costs. 
Her rewards are: (1) a recommenda- 
tion to a prospective employer at the 
end of the term, and (2) practical 
experience in both the foods and busi- 
ness fields. 

The most responsible pupil job in 
this school cafeteria is that of cashier. 
The manager chooses from among 
the members of the national high 
school honor society two cashiers 
who work on alternate weeks. She 
picks a boy and a girl from among 
those elected to the society in their 
junior year, and gives them prelim- 
inary training in the spring preceding 
the year when they will act as com- 
bination checker and cashier. In 
selecting these pupils she keeps in 
mind the three communities the 
school serves and never takes both 
pupils from the same village. 

Honor society pupils are chosen 
because they serve the full two-hour 
lunch period from 11:15 a.m. to 1:15 
p.m. This means that they must sac- 
rifice their study hall as well as their 
lunch period. By alternating them 
week by week they do not get too far 
behind with their studies. 

On extremely busy days the cafe- 
teria manager takes up her post be- 
side the cashier and calls off the 
amounts, thus preventing congestion 
in the cafeteria line. 

Experience soon demonstrated that 
it is a wise precaution to have a large 
amount of change in the cash regis- 
ter on Mondays. Many boys and 
girls are on a weekly lunch allowance, 
and $1 bills are ubiquitously flaunted 
on the first week day. By Friday 
they are paying in pennies and con- 
suming conspicuously smaller lunches. 

Kitchen employees begin work at 
35 cents an hour and progress to 40 


cents. The head cook is paid 50 cents 
an hour. No salary changes are made 
in the middle of a school year. 
Favorable public opinion is a vital 
factor in the success of a school 
lunchroom. It was found that an 
earlier practice of permitting em- 
ployees to buy on Fridays the left- 
over food at a reduced price was 
bringing criticism. In the first place 
some parents wanted to be convinced 
that the food was actually paid for; 
they simply saw it being carried out 
in varying quantities. Then, there 
was always the temptation that the 
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A foods poster near the main 
door announces tomorrow's menu. 


employees might prepare an extra 
amount of certain foods on Fridays 
for the express purpose of creating 
left-overs for home consumption. 
The same concession to popular 
opinion keeps the cafeteria manager 
from maintaining an apartment of her 
own. She eats around here and there 
in public places so that no one can 
infer that her food requirements are 
met by the school lunchroom budget. 
In this school the very highest type 
of help is assigned to the dishwashing 
unit. There are two reasons for this: 
the dishwashing machine is an expen- 
sive piece of apparatus and a level 
headed operator can keep down serv- 
ice charges by intelligent care of 
equipment. Furthermore, she can be 
relied upon to handle the sanitary 
aspect of this process as it should be 
handled, but, as surveys have shown, 


is frequently shockingly mismanaged. 

An ill wind that blew this cafeteria 
good was the closing of the school 
swimming pool. A superheater, which 
was a part of the swimming pool 
equipment, was annexed by the cafe- 
teria manager as a complement to the 
dishwashing equipment. 

Rinse water of a safe temperature 
for the sanitary handling of dishes is 
rarely available in school plants for 
the simple reason that very hot water 
in the taps presents a hazard in the 
pupil washrooms. Scalded hands must 
be avoided but scalded dishes must 
be assured, particularly as colds and 
other respiratory infections are easily 
and widely spread through the me- 
dium of drinking glasses and dishes. 
With the superheater, the tempera- 
ture of the rinse water, which had 
formerly been at 140° F., has been 
raised to 190° F., well above the 
state’s legal requirement. 

Limited refrigerator space brings 
complications to the cafeteria direc- 
tor. In this school the problem is 
partially solved through specifications 
for milk purchase which call for de- 
livery ten minutes before the first 
service period. Unsold bottles must 
be picked up by 1:15 p.m. of the 
same day. The local baker follows 
the same system. 

Moreover, both of these tradesmen 
are trained to bring extra heavy or- 
ders on rainy days when it is certain 
that fewer pupils will ride their bi- 
cycles home for lunch. Baker and 
milkman, by picking up the extras 
immediately after the final lunch 
period, have a chance to sell them be- 
fore the day is out and the school is 
left with no carry-overs on these items 
for the next day. 

The manager patronizes two meat 
dealers. One is a large Chicago pack- 
ing firm and the other a small dealer. 
The second will “bone” certain cuts 
and make special trims and rolls, thus 
making it easier for the cook to han- 
dle the meat. There is no butcher on 
the staff. 

From 60 to 70 per cent of the pa- 
trons of this cafeteria take the daily 
“Special.” It is offered at 15 cents 
and if ordered a la carte would sell 
for from 20 to 22 cents. Usually it 
consists of a meat substitute, bread 
and butter, dessert and a choice of 
beverage. Pupils take milk or choco- 
late milk (this is whole, not skimmed 
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LOOKING FO R | T HE A NS Ww E R t O cs 


RISING FOOD COSTS? 























HERE’S THE BOOK THAT SHOWS HOW TO 


LOWER COOKING COSTS! © 
i 4 















Cafeteria managers faced with the problem of lowering operating costs find 
this book a gold mine of information. 


@ |+ shows how to cut top-cooking costs 25% or more! 


@ |+ shows how insulated, heat-controlled ovens cut gas con- 
sumption 25% to 50%—reduce shrinkage and increase serv- 
ings per roast. 


@ |+ shows how big baking and roasting savings can be made 


Write 


with newly developed multiple-heat conduit ovens. 


These savings are substantiated by the experience of Hotels, Restaurants 
and Cafeterias all over the country. 


Write for your copy today. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORP. 


OFFICES: New York -:- Boston -:- Philadelphia -:- Baltimore 
Chicago -:- Aurora, Ill. -:- Los Angeles -:- Portland, Ore. 








Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 East 4Ist Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me a free copy of the book, "Cutting Costs With Vulcan Equipment." 
We serve . meals daily. 


Name 


Address 
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milk); the faculty may have coffee. 

Among the sandwiches, by all odds 
the most popular is the meat salad 
sandwich, made of left-over ham and 
pickle, left-over roast pork and picca- 
lilli, or some such. 

Much credit for this preference 
must go to the home-made dressing 
used as a binder. It is an inexpensive 
cooked dressing made as follows. 


TILLY’s SALAD DRESSING 
(Two Gallons) 
fF fF Pe errerT ee $0.30 
GO ee ere .03 


w 


ff RR ore rer er 02 
2 tablespoons salt ............ Ol 
fl ee ee .00 
De ED BA dbs dee ccnaws 30 
Se CE Re Putrsedenses cede keen 38 
ne ee .08 

$1.12 


Combine all dry ingredients in the 
top of a double boiler. Add the water 
and vinegar. Add the beaten eggs. Cook 
in the double boiler until thick. Add 
the butter and stir. Cool, pack in jars 
and store in a refrigerator. 


A bowl of the same dressing is 
placed on the salad shelf of the cafe- 
teria counter so that pupils may help 
themselves if they care for additional 
dressing. 

The dessert on this special is often- 
times a “mystery” pudding. It is not 
labeled as such on the menu; usually 
it is termed cottage pudding or cabi- 
net pudding. Into it go pieces of 
broken cookies, left-over sweet rolls 
and left-over home-made pie and over 
it goes either a fruit sauce or a but- 
terscotch sauce, both made in the 
cafeteria. The fruit sauce is ordi- 
narily a lemon sauce to which have 
been added a few cut-up peaches, 
pears or apricots so that one slice of 
fruit appears on each serving. 

Servings of desserts on the “Spe- 
cial” are standardized, a No. 16 
scoop being employed. Mashed pota- 
toes are served with a No. 10 scoop; 
spaghetti and baked beans, with a 
No. 8. 

Roast meat or chops sell for 12 
cents a serving. In buying these one- 
fourth pound is allowed for each por- 
tion. Forced meats and stews sell for 
10 cents; salads, 8 cents; coleslaw, 5 
cents; milk, 5 cents; desserts, 5 cents, 
except pie, which is 10 cents. 

Special group dinners or banquets 
are an infrequent activity of this 
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lunchroom. Four dinners a year are 
an average number. Because of this 
fact, the present cafeteria manager 
found little use for the twenty-five 
dozen salad forks and the same num- 
ber of bouillon spoons that were a 
part of the flatware equipment of the 
cafeteria. She traded these in for an 
allowance toward the purchase of 
new flatware. Now when there are 
banquets the guests must content 
themselves with an extra dinner fork 
and a regular soup spoon for their 
salads and soup. There has been no 
outcry against these 


vulgarities. 





These, then, are some of the econ- 
omies and practices in the present 
lunchroom of a community high 
school. When on the verdant prairie, 
the school’s fourth unit rises and a 


modern and completely equipped 
cafeteria awaits its first eager cus- 
tomers, perhaps all of our problems 
will be solved. Or it may be that, 
even with the long and careful plan- 
ning which delayed construction 
makes possible, there will still be a 
hangover of a few worries for the 
cafeteria manager. Perhaps there is 
no Utopia in lunchroom management. 





Service Club Trains Girls 


N 1932, when the school board voted 

temporarily to eliminate home eco- 
nomics and manual training from the 
school system in Hamilton Township 
of Trenton, N. J., the dietitian was 
the only member of the home eco- 
nomics staff who was_ retained. 
Previous to this time, the foods in- 
structor and the dietitian worked 
together. When a banquet was held 
in the cafeteria, the members of the 
foods classes served, under the direc- 
tion of the home economics instruc- 
tor. 

In the fall of 1932, a club, later 
known as the Service Club, was or- 
ganized for the purpose of training 
girls in institutional work and of 
using them to serve at school ban- 
quets and parties when occasion de- 
manded. The school enrollment was 
so large that it was necessary to limit 
the membership to sophomores, 
juniors and seniors and to divide 
them into two groups. 

All club duties are strictly volun- 
tary. The only requirement is that 
each girl must have a white uniform 
to wear when she serves. 

The club meets once a week and 
the girls are given instructions on 
table service and other phases of in- 
stitutional work. First, second and 
third prizes are offered each year to 
the ¢.rl having the best notebook of 
information pertaining to the home 
in any phase. These prizes are 
awarded in the school auditorium at 


By HELEN KILPATRICK 


the same time all other departmental 
prizes are given. 

Last year it was decided to give 
each girl who has been in the club 
four years a gold pin decorated with 
school colors, black and gold, and 
with “Service Club” and the date 
engraved on it. These pins are paid 
for with money made by selling 
cakes, gelatine desserts and so forth, 
around school and at home. 

The club has a president, vice 
president, secretary, treasurer and a 
reporter. When banquets are in 
vogue the time is spent making plans 
for serving. These girls also serve 
luncheons, held in school during reg- 
ular lunch periods, for various school 
organizations. Other meetings are 
taken up by demonstrators from va- 
rious companies. During certain 
times of the year the members are 
granted excuses by the principal and 
are taken on trips to ice cream plants, 
bakeries, canning plants and the like. 

With the help of the dietitian, the 
club gets advertisements for the 
school yearbook from companies from 
whom the cafeteria purchases foods 
and supplies. The picture of the club 
members goes into the yearbook free 
of charge, saving the club $10. 

This organization has created quite 
an interest among the girls in the 
high school, and since home eco- 
nomics has been reinstated the mem- 
bership has not decreased but the 
club has become permanent. 
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Dont Let Feet “Floor” You 


Walking feet —running feet—scuffing feet — 
heavy feet—high-heeled feet—limping feet! 
They present a problem that floors must meet 
every minute of the day. But the problem need 


not be difficult to solve. Specify Sloane-Blabon 


floor plus its resiliency put feet in their place 
and assure lifelong wear if the simplest rules 
of maintenance are obeyed. That’s nice to know, 
especially since the stylish charm of linoleum 


gives you so much latitude in selecting an in- 





Linoleum whenever you have a problem of dividual Sloane-Blabon installation to suit your 


“heavy traffic.” The toughness of this modern decorative plans with distinction and charm. 





Feet punish floors—unless floors can “take it”; Sloane-Blabon Linoleum is made to resist the heaviest wear for a lifetime 


Sloane-Blabon 


C 0 R P 0 R \ T I 0 N 
NEW YORK, Ne Y. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 


STRAIGHTLINE AND MARBLETONE INLAID LINOLEUMS 
GENUINE INLAID LINOFLOR RUGS AND YARD GOODS 


EE TOm, H. Se + FOTEAESEORIA. Cas. » BATTLESHIP, PLAIN AND JASPE LINOLEUMS 


CORK CARPET « CUSTOMBILT TILE * SERVICE BOND 


AND CALMAR ENAMEL-SURFACED RUGS AND YARD GOODS 


W. & J. SLOANE, SELLING AGENTS DIVISION ¢ 295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Better Plant Practices « + » 


Season for Mothballs 


Time to shut up shop! Another sum- 
mer vacation is at hand. 

Good news to everyone but the school 
custodian and his staff, who carry on 
as usual, more so if possible. There is 
extra cleaning to be done after the front 
doors are officially closed. Then, coats 
off, shirts, too, (for summer is no time 
to stand on formality). All ready now 
for work really to begin on renovations, 
replacements and what not. 

But let’s look ahead a week or two. 
We'll assume that the last class has been 
dismissed. 


Off With the Belts 


If you happen to be in the neighbor- 
hood of Plainfield, N. J., be sure to 
call upon G. B. Zimmer, secretary of 
the board. The chances are you'll find 
everyone hard at work removing belts 
on all machinery. Cutting tools, such 
as saws and joiner knives, are first oiled 
and then put in boxes and stored in 
cabinets. Unpainted surfaces are also 
oiled. 

Typewriters get no special treatment 
except that prior to the opening of the 
school in September, each machine is 
gone over by a typewriter repair man 
and given a thorough cleaning and what- 
ever repairs are necessary. 

Band uniforms and other clothing, 
such as baseball and football suits, are 
sent out and cleaned and then stored 
in cabinets with moth protection at the 
end of each season. All band instru- 
ments belonging to the board of educa- 
tion are stored in cabinets. The bass 
viols are packed away in ventilated 
cabinets to prevent their drying out and 
the cases cracking. 

Science equipment is carefully stored 
by the instructors before leaving for the 
summer, and they are responsible for it. 
Sewing machines are also overhauled by 
a sewing machine mechanic during the 
summer months and put in readiness 
for use in September. 


Each Department in Turn 


Every department in the Fort Smith 
Public Schools, Fort Smith, Ark., has 
a procedure all its own. But first you'll 
discover J. C. Gibson, business manager, 
supervising an inventory of equipment 
and supplies. Next, shops are carefully 
cleaned, and all waste, such as oil rags, 
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removed. There must be no fire risks. 

Now we're ready to enter the print 
shop. Here they are checking the lino- 
type, cleaning and making all necessary 
repairs. Metal pots are drained, all 
machinery parts that are subject to rust 
cleaned and greased, galleys, sticks and 
chases greased, and small tools and parts 
locked in cabinets. 

What’s going on in the drafting 
room? Instruments are being cleaned 
and oiled, and those that are unservice- 
able are repaired. Triangles, scales and 
T-squares get sprayed with a coat of 
clear lacquer. Then the instruments are 
stored in locked cabinets and finally 
the drawing desk tops are varnished. 

A glimpse into the woodworking shop 
and automobile mechanics shop dis- 
closes machines and hand tools being 
cleaned, greased and repaired. All small 
tools are locked in the storage cabinet. 

That open door leads into the com- 
mercial department. Typewriters and 
other commercial machines are care- 
fully cleaned and all exposed metal 
parts gone over with an oil rag. Then 
the machines are covered and put away 
in a locked room. 

Finally the music department. Band 
instruments are cleaned thoroughly, the 
slides greased and valves oiled. They 
are then locked in a band storage room 
provided for the purpose. Band uni- 
forms are dry cleaned and placed in a 
room kept mothproofed. 


Rest for the Boiler 


Idleness does a boiler no good. We 
pick up this valuable bit of informa- 
tion at Iowa State College, Ames. Here 
is the prescribed method of treatment. 

“When a boiler is to be taken out of 
service it should be allowed to cool 
down slowly before emptying and should 
be cleaned thoroughly externally. All 
soot and ashes should be cleaned from 
the firebox and heating surfaces and all 
scale removed. After the boiler is 
cleaned it should be examined carefully 
and repaired, if necessary. 

“While idle the boiler should be kept 
either absolutely dry or completely full 
of water, depending upon the preference 
of the engineer in charge. The reason 
for this is that the boiler will corrode 
only if air and water both are present, 
but the lack of either one will prevent 
corrosion. 

“Tf stored full the boiler should be 
filled to overflowing with water to which 





have been added 2 or 3 pounds of soda 
ash per thousand gallons. A boiler that 
is stored full will sweat more than one 
that is stored empty, if the boiler room 
is damp. 

“If the boiler room is damp the tubes 
can be swabbed out with oily rags and 


the exposed surfaces of the boiler 


treated the same way.” 


Lock Up the Rooms 


Building custodians in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are expected to keep the rooms 
locked and protect the equipment as 
well as possible from theft, we learn 
from Herbert N. Morrill, secretary of 
the board of education. Typewriters 
from the elementary schools (princi- 
pals’ offices) where the custodians are 
away from their buildings during most 
of the summer are brought in to the 
supply store for safekeeping. 

Equipment is cleaned and any parts 
that might rust are thoroughly oiled. 


Ensuring Against Rust 


In New York City orders are issued 
that all exposed parts of machinery 
shall be “slushed down” for protection 
from rust during the summer vacation. 
“Slush” is to be removed at the end of 
the vacation. “All belts shall be re- 
moved from pulleys and treated with 
leather preservative to keep them in 
good condition. If shop assistants are 
assigned to the school this work shall 
be done by them.” 


Proper Storage Essential 


In Houston, Tex., we get some ideas 
from H. L. Mills, business manager, 
Houston Independent School District, 
that are well worth noting. Mr. Mills 
speaks from sad experience. 

“T am strongly of the opinion that 
typewriters, science equipment and sew- 
ing machines should be properly col- 
lected and stored in a fireproof ware- 
house. For instance, when we have 
200 typewriters in a school, it would 
simply be a matter of economy to see 
that those typewriters were properly 
stored in a fireproof warehouse, because 
we do not have watchman service and 
on one occasion we had twenty ma- 
chines stolen from a building in one 
night. Also we have had some half- 
dozen sewing machines stolen from a 
building in one night. As you see, we 
lost enough to pay the storage on the 
equipment of the entire system. 

“Therefore, my conclusions are that 
unless a building has a custodian living 
on the premises or has a night watch- 
man these materials should be properly 
collected and stored in some warehouse, 
even though rental must be paid thereon.” 
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Ph" @ In school, where the wear and tear of home is 
multiplied a thousand times, CranEquip for econ- 
omy! Under their pleasing surfaces, Crane school 
fixtures are built to take punishment with a smile— 
specially designed to cope with care-free youth. 


Even more important, Crane fixtures give greater 
protection from the contamination that is an ever- 
present threat in school life. Through long experi- 
ence and extensive research, Crane has developed 
features that insure maximum cleanliness, minimum 





danger from water-borne diseases. Yet you pay no 


more for the extra precautions which Crane takes. F ty Caled thewen eet epemabilem, Ges ainy af Cty | 
| 4 ‘ ‘ Crane shower arrangement assures sturdiness 
Crane has a complete line of special school equip- and low upkeep. Shower heads are the famous 


Crane Refreshor—easy to clean and economical. 


ment, enabling you to supply all your needs from 
a single source, with single, undivided respon- 
sibility. Why not consult your architect about 


The scientific, three-stream 
angle bubbler and the automatic 
stream regulator of this Crane 
fountain provide utmost sanita- 
CranEquipping in new construction—or call the tion and economy in school use. 
nearest Crane Branch for replacements and addi- 


tions in your present system .. . today! 





Crane has the world’s larg- 
est line of valves and fit- 
tings for all types of serv- This Crane 
ice—everywhere. CranEquip Norwich lava- 
throughout for satisfaction. tory is made of 
durable, sani- 
tary vitreous 
china. it has 
the fan:ous, 
quick-acting 
Securo drain. 


iCRANE: 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED PIPE, PUMPS, PLUMBING AND HEATING MATERIAL 
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NEWS IN REVIEW ::+>-> 





Doings in Detroit 


That delegates to the National Educa- 
tion Association convention in Detroit, 
June 27 to July 1, may attend summer 
sessions following the convention, the 
association is meeting nearly a week 
earlier this year than usual. 

Social security, safety, conservation 
of natural and human resources are 
among vital social problems to be con- 
sidered by the seventy-fifth annual con- 
vention of educators. Headline speakers 
on these topics include Stuart Chase, 
economist; Mrs. Mary R. Beard, co- 
author with her husband, Charles A. 
Beard, of well known historical publica- 
tions; President Edmund E. Day of 
Cornell University, and Senator Josh 
Lee of Oklahoma. 

The keynoter of the convention, Wil- 
lard E. Givens, executive secretary, will 
speak on “Progress and Problems of 
Our Association,’ and will be followed 
by President Orville C. Pratt who will 
reminisce about “Then and Now in the 
National Education Association.” 

Problems and progress of state or- 
ganization work will be discussed 
Lester K. Ade, state superintendent of 


public instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Arvie Eldred, secretary, New York 
State Teachers Association; Spencer 


Phillips, secretary, Louisiana Teachers 
Association; Arthur L. Marsh, executive 
secretary, Washington Education Asso- 
ciation, and R. C. Moore, executive sec- 
retary, Illinois Education Association. 

Among those who will represent local 
associations in the discussion of coop- 
eration of local, state, and national pro- 
fessional organizations are the presi- 
dents of the Dade County Classroom 
Teachers Association, Dade County, 
Florida, the Affiliated Teachers Associa- 
tions of Los Angeles, and the Oakland 
Teachers Association. 

Delegates will have the opportunity of 
contrasting historical America with mod- 
ern America by making a visit to the 
Greenfield Village, conceived and built 
by Henry Ford, at Dearborn, Mich., ten 
miles from Detroit. The historical vil- 
lage centers on the “green,” just as early 
America communities did. The various 
buildings, such as the courthouse, the 
one-room school, the country store, the 
chapel, the homes, and the shops — 
nearly all of which are original — are 
arranged around this spot and border the 
streets in a manner characteristic of 
colonial and nineteenth-century villages. 
Adjoining Greenfield Village is the Edi- 
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son Institute, a large museum devoted 
chiefly to the industrial arts of agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and transportation. 

Saturday and Sunday, June 26 and 27, 
before the N. E. A. convention, the 
School Public Relations Association will 
hold three meetings on problems of 
school publicity. This association is an 
organization of professional employees 
in school interpretation, and is now two 
years old. Radio programs, movie-mak- 
ing, publicity planning, problems of lay- 
out and photography will be discussed, 
and members of the association will re- 
port on recent campaigns. Joy Elmer 
Morgan will address the association’s 
banquet on the subject, “Honoring Edu- 
cational Leaders as School Interpreta- 
tion.” 

The National Association of School 
Secretaries will meet during June in 
Detroit, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Statler. The purposes of the organiza- 
tion are to elevate standards of the 
group, comprising persons engaged in 
clerical and secretarial work in public 
schools, and to pool ideas for more effi- 
cient service to the school and the 
community. 


LEGISLATION 








Utah Progresses 

“The best legislative gift to educa- 
tion that has been made by any Utah 
legislature in its history” is the phrase 
with which Charles H. Skidmore, state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
describes the contributions of the recent 
legislature in that state. 

Prominent in the legislation enacted 
are (1) the creation of another new 
junior college with full state support, 
(2) repeal of a poor law on teacher 
retirement and passage of a compre- 
hensive statewide law, (3) a special ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for vocational 
education during the next biennium, and 
(4) the creation of a new school law 
for adult education as part of the public 
school system. 

The Carbon County Junior College at 
Price was given $150,000 for erection of 
buildings and $27,000 for operating the 
new school during 1938 and 1939. This 
is the fourth junior college supported 
by the state in a section in which few 
high school graduates are able to attend 
college. 

The new teacher retirement law pro- 
vides for compulsory retirement at 
seventy years, optional at the age of 





sixty or later, and participation of city 
retirement organizations on a ratio basis. 
Six per cent of the teacher’s annual sal- 
ary is paid into the state treasury for 
the retirement fund. 

Under the adult education bill $15,000 
was appropriated for administration by 
the state board of education, and forty 
school districts were empowered to 
sponsor adult education according to 
financial ability, subject only to the ap- 
proval of the board. 


Must Teach Safety 

A bill has been signed by Governor 
Lehman of New York State requiring 
that all schools in the state, including 
private schools, establish courses in high- 
way safety and traffic instruction. 


ADMINISTRATION 


No More Normals 

New Jersey no longer has normal 
schools because the state board of edu- 
cation recently ruled that every normal 
school in the state would become a 
teachers’ college. This action affects the 
teachers’ colleges at Jersey City, New- 
ark, Paterson, and Glassboro, while the 
Trenton State Teachers College and 
Normal School drops the last half of 
its name. 








Confraternity 

Facing the fact that it probably will 
never be able to accommodate more 
than one-half, or about 2,000,009 chil 
dren, in its own schools, the Catholic 
Church in America has established the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine to 
disseminate Catholic religious education. 

Participation of more than 3,000 Cath- 
olic public and private school teachers 
in its activities will expedite organiza- 
tion of the confraternity in the 371 
parishes in the Archdiocese of New 
York, its director, the Rev. Dr. John S. 
Middleton, has announced. 

The work will be accomplished by 
means of vacation schools, regular in- 
struction classes, study clubs, discussion 
groups, literature and home training. 

The confraternity was established in 
January by Cardinal Hayes. 


Headless 

Three Idaho educational institutions 
are without heads at the present time, 
the University of Idaho, Moscow; the 
Idaho Industrial Training School, St. 
Anthony, and the Idaho State School 
for the Deaf and Blind, Gooding. 


Closing Out 

All pupil-operated stores in New York 
City high schools are being liquidated 
and will not open again in the fall, ac- 
cording to an announcement made re- 
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cently by David H. Moskowitz, director 
of high school organization in New York 
City. 

That the general organization stores 
are a burden to the teacher and make 
little profit, were reasons given for dis- 
continuance of the stores. Complaints 
of storekeepers in the neighborhood of 
high schools that school stores were un- 
fair competition “had little to do with 
our decision,”’ Mr. Moskowitz said. 


Term Lengthened 

An upswing in educational policy has 
been noted in Bessemer, Mich., where 
the township board of education has 
voted to increase the school year from 
nine to nine and one-half months and 
to increase the salaries of all employees 
approximately 10 per cent. Forty teach- 
ers will be affected by another ruling 
that all teachers who have not attended 
summer school since 1933 must attend 
this summer. 


Informal Reports 

To answer queries of parents regard- 
ing the type of work their children are 
doing in school, this year the Libby 
Junior High School, Spokane, has sub- 
stituted the informal report for the 
standard graded card with marked suc- 
cess. 

No grades are given, but instead, the 
scholastic work in the informal report 
is marked “Satisfactory” or “Unsatis- 
factory” and the reasons are given. 


At the end of each semester, the 
teachers insert in the card a note de- 
scribing the pupil’s work for the semes- 
ter, relating his strong points and his 
weak points, and including a remark 
concerning his citizenship. The librarian 
and the homeroom teacher submit re- 
ports for each pupil, as well as the 
classroom teachers. 

This card does away with criticism 
that the schools are teaching subjects 
too much and children too little, accord- 
ing to H. C. Godfrey Fry, principal of 
the Spokane school, and that they are 
too engrossed in scholarship marks, and 
not enough in attitudes and conduct. 


Retirements at Ursinus 

Because of age or ill health, any mem- 
ber of the faculty of Ursinus College 
may request lighter duties with corre- 
sponding adjustment of salary and with 
retention of rank, according to a re- 
tirement plan recently announced by 
President Norman E. McClure. Upon 
reaching the age of sixty-two, all may be 
retired with emeritus rank and retirement 
annuity. 


School Directors’ Confab 
Organization of a statewide Associa- 
tion of North Carolina School Boards 
was effected recently at a conference 
sponsored by the education department 
of the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. Prof. Guy B. Phillips was 
in charge of the local arrangements. 





Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley. John Henry Saw, director, de- 
partment of publications. Long session, 
June 18 to August 14; short session, 
July 3 to August 14, 


Columbia University, Teachers College, 
New York City. Walter E. Hager. First 
term, July 8 to August 20. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Loren 
C. Petry, director. July 5 to August 12. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Kirtley F. Mather, director. July 6 to 
August 14. 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. Pa- 
melia S. Powell, secretary. Romance 
language schools, July 2 to August 20; 
German school, July 5 to August 19. 

National University of Mexico, Mexico 
City. June 28 to August 18. 


Ohio State University, Columbus. George 
W. Rightmire, president. First term, 
June 22 to July 28; second term, July 
29 to September 3. 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City. June 
12 to August 6. Independent study unit, 
August 9 to 27. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. BPr- 
nest Reed, director. First term, July 5 
to August 13; second term, August 16 to 
September 8. 

University of Arizona, Tucson. J. ‘ 
Clarson, Jr., dean. First term, June 14 
to July 17; second term, July 19 to 
August 21. 

University of California, Berkeley. W. W. 
Kemp, dean. June 28 to August 6. 

University of Chicago. First term, June 
14 to July 21; second term, July 19 to 
August 27. 





Summer Session Calendar 
Registration Dates Included 


University of Illinois, Urbana. June 21 to 
August 14. 


University of Kentucky, Lexington. First 
term, June 14 to July 17; second term, 
July 19 to August 21. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Louis 
Hopkins, director. June 28 to Au- 
gust 27. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
Thomas A. H. Teeter, associate director. 
First term, June 14 to July 24; second 
term, July 24 to August 28. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln. R. D. 
Mortiz, director. Short session, June 8 
to July 16; long session, June 8 to 
August 6. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
John Dolman, Jr., director. June 28 to 
August 10. 


University of Pittsburgh. June 7 to Au- 
gust 27. 


University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
Earl B. Taylor, director. June 21 to 
July 30. 


University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Lester Burton Rogers, dean. 
First term, June 18 to July 30; second 
term, July 31 to September 31. 


University of Texas, Austin. June 8 to 
August 30. 


University of Vermont, Burlington. Ben- 
nett C. Douglass, director. July 6 to 
August 13. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison. S. H. 
Goodnight, dean. June 28 to August 27. 


‘Approximately 200 school board mem- 
bers attended the conference and made 
definite steps toward a state organiza- 
tion. A constitution was adopted and 
officers were elected to plan the confer- 
ence for next year. 

Objectives of the association are co- 
operation in handling school board prob- 
lems, improvement in public schools and 
better management of schools. 


State-Church Schools 

Approximately 340 schools, conducted 
jointly by the Catholic Church and pub- 
lic authorities, are in operation through- 
out the country, it was disclosed in a 
recent survey by the Institute of Cath- 
olic Educational Research of Fordham 
University. The compromise arrange- 
ment between state and church educa- 
tors was reported satisfactory to both 
in 97 per cent of the cases studied. The 
survey is but one phase of an extensive 
study of the problem of public support 
of religious education being made by 
the department of educational adminis- 
tration at Fordham. 
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Current Events—Minnesota 

Two pupil personnel studies in Minne- 
sota public schools were recently con- 
ducted by the state department of edu- 
cation on current events, one among 
junior high school pupils and the other 
among students preparing for teaching. 
It was concluded that because the junior 
high school group did not appear to be 
well informed, there was a need for pro- 
viding adequate facilities for acquainting 
children with current affairs in the 
schools. It also appeared that a good 
many junior high school pupils knew 
more things about world events than 
either teachers’ college students or 
senior high school pupils. 


Current Events—California 

The curriculum, not the teachers, was 
found to be to blame for the low scores 
made by California high school seniors 
in a current events test given by Dr. 
Irving R. Melbo of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. When California 
students averaged only 47 per cent out 
of a possible 100, Doctor Melbo set 
about to determine the reason. After 
a series of tests, he concluded that the 
social studies were at fault. This con- 
clusion was upheld in results obtained 
by a social science teacher who changed 
his curriculum to include modern so- 
cial trends. After the course had con- 
tinued for one year’s time, students 
scored 74 per cent on the current events 
test, which was 3 per cent higher than 
the average for all the teachers who 
were previously tested. 
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PUT US 
OVER. 





It is not a genuine Pan- 


American uniess the Pan- 
American name is en- 
graved on the instrument. 





-- AND THINK 
OF THE MONEY 
WE SAVED. 


It is great to win. Any school band 
that comes victoriously home from a 
contest brings glory to its school and 
unquestioned credit to its school ex- 
ecutives. The Superintendent and 
the Principal of a school with a win- 
ning band are, themselves, the real 
and the biggest winners. 


Pan-American instruments help, 
more than any other one thing, to 
make an instrumental department 
successful. Their fine musical qual- 
ity, easy blowing, easy-to-learn assur- 
ance, give quick and gratifying 
results. They are built to withstand 
hard school use. Their moderate 








prices bring the approval and confi- | 


dence of school boards and parents. 
Pan-American instruments are, from 
every standpoint, the best instru- 
ments for any school to buy or 
recommend. 


The Pan-American catalog includes 
nearly all brass and woodwind in- 
struments; sold by the most reliable 
music dealers everywhere, and back- 
ed by the strongest factory guarantee. 
Feel free to write us direct regarding 
your individual problems. We will 
be glad to advise and co-operate in 
every way, and direct you to your 
nearest dealer. Pan-Americans will 
benefit your instrumental program 
in every way. 1259 
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Portable As- 
sembly Chairs. 


With no other chair are the legs so amply braced 
while permitting the occupant to stand far back 
and entirely remove feet from path of persons 
passing by to more centrally located seats. This 
important feature also means that 25°, more 
seats can be used in any auditorium, because the 
chairs can be placed closer together. 
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Five-Year Plan 

A five-year plan for the preparation 
of superior teachers, beginning with the 
autumn quarter, 1937, has been an- 
nounced by the University of Denver. 
Superior high school seniors who give 
promise of outstanding success as 
teachers will be selected for admission. 
The fifth year does not necessarily lead 
to a master’s degree, but enables the 
student to prepare fully in both profes- 
sional and academic fields. 


Paris Pact 

For high school teachers of the social 
sciences and history, the National Stu- 
dent Forum on the Paris Pact offers 
gratis an outline of study, and in addi- 
tion, a school honors program for those 
participating. The committee in charge 
of the forum is composed of about 500 
state and city superintendents of edu- 
cation, high school principals and teach- 
ers, editors of educational publications, 
and leaders in educational organizations. 
Material sent to schools consists of a 
report of work in international rela- 
tions in American high schools, the new 
textbook for the basic study, claim blank 
for school honors, outline for teaching 
international relations and bibliographies. 


Travel ‘Talks’ 

Travel is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage for Whitewater High 
School and faculty, Whitewater, Kan., 
for the senior class of this school will 
embark after graduation upon the 
school’s fourth annual educational tour. 

The itinerary for the 1937 trip will be 
New York City, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Atlanta, Chattanooga, Memphis, 
Little Rock, Tulsa and Whitewater. 

As the entire community enthusiasti- 
cally supports the project, financing of 
the trip has been made easier from year 
to year. The 1937 budget of $1,350 
was raised before Christmas. 

The trip will be made in busses, a 
camp truck and trailer kitchen, as in 
former years, with each pupil doing his 
share of work. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Employment Upswing 

That the employment chances of this 
year’s college graduates are the best in 
seven years, and only a little less favor- 
able than those of 1929 is revealed in a 
survey conducted by Investors Syndi- 
cate, Minneapolis. 

Engineering, business administration, 
teaching and general business classifica- 
tions are offering employment in great- 
est volume. Law, journalism and invest- 
ment banking are near the foot of the 
list. 

Conclusions are based upon question- 
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naires returned by 218 leading colleges 
and universities, which account for 
nearly one-half the total enrollment of 
male and _ coeducational institutions. 
More than one-half of June graduates of 
institutions replying to the question- 
naire are expected to be on payrolls be- 
fore the end of the summer. 

Scholarship, personality, campus activ- 
ity and popularity, character, leadership 
and general ability, in the order named, 
were most frequently given as qualifica- 
tions being sought by prospective em- 
ployers. 





MEETINGS 


Custodians’ Month 

Recognizing the value of the trained 
engineer-custodian for the school plant, 
courses are being offered in four states 
this month for engineers and custodians 
through three college extension services 
and a state department of vocational 
education. 

In conjunction with the convention of 
the National Association of Engineers 
and Custodians meeting in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., June 14 to 19, Oklahoma’s 
state department of vocational education 
is offering its seventh annual short 
course for school custodians. No tuition 
will be charged for the course, and an 
activity booklet for the convention will 
not exceed $2.50. Both L. C. Helm, 
principal, and K. P. Grabarkiewicz, as- 
sistant principal, of the Minneapolis 
Training School will appear on the 
program. 

The Summer School for Engineers 
and Custodians at the University of 
Minnesota will be in session one week, 
June 7 to 11, on the university campus 
at Minneapolis. Three subjects will be 
covered in the course: housekeeping 
and sanitation, heating and ventilating, 
and maintenance and management. Liv- 
ing accommodations will be the only 
expenditures outside of a $10 registra- 
tion fee and cost of books, estimated at 
$2 for the course. 

The Engineering Extension Service of 
Iowa State College at Ames is sponsor- 
ing its fifth annual custodian training 
school, June 22 to 25. No fees are 
charged. Training school leaders will in- 
clude custodians from Iowa schools, em- 
ployees of the Iowa State College build- 
ings and grounds department, members 
of the faculty, and specialists on other 
topics. Approximately 250 custodians 
were registered for the course last year. 

The University of Nebraska is con- 
ducting its third annual janitorial school 
from June 14 to 18. L. C. Helm of 
Minneapolis will be the principal. In- 
formation will be given on housekeeping, 
heating and ventilation, maintenance 
and repairs, and outside work. 








Five Shops 

Occupational training for at least one- 
fourth of the boys in high schools was 
advocated by Dr. Ernest W. Butterfield, 
state commissioner of education for 
Connecticut, in a speech to art teachers 
attending sessions of the Eastern Arts 
Association in New York recently. 

Contending that one-fourth were 
poorly endowed by nature for social 
development, he said high schools should 
make this group machine-minded, sug- 
gesting the division of the school day 
into “five shops” — one for social study; 
one devoted to physical sciences; the 
third for the development of individual 
culture in music, literature, arts and 
drama; the fourth an information room, 
with books, newspapers and magazines, 
and the fifth for industrial training. 


Junior High Conference 

A Junior High School Conference, 
sponsored by the officers and teachers 
of the District of Columbia school sys- 
tem, was held recently at the Langley 
Junior High School in Washington. The 
conference also included teachers and 
officers in the states of Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania. 


To Tokyo 

Approximately 1,000 delegates are ex- 
pected to attend the seventh conference 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations in Tokyo, Japan, August 2 
to 7. In a general session, every coun- 
try represented at the conference will be 
granted the opportunity of addressing 
the assembled delegates. Eighteen divi- 
sional meetings are scheduled as follows: 
adult education, broadcasting, colleges 
and universities, commercial education, 
educational crafts, elementary education, 
geography, health, Herman-Jordan com- 
mittees, home and school, preparation of 
teachers, preschool and_ kindergarten, 
rural life and rural education, secondary 
education, social adjustment, teachers’ 
organization, visual education and sci- 
ence and science teaching. 


P.-T. A. Congress 

Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, a special in- 
structor in the college of education at 
Wayne University, Detroit, and a 
Wellesley graduate, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers at its recent meet- 
ing in Richmond, Va. More than 2,000 
delegates from every state and Hawaii 
were present. Mrs. Pettengill has been 
first vice president for two years. It is 
expected she will push the school rather 
than the home program of P.-T. A. be- 
cause of her professional experience, 
whereas her predecessor, Mrs. Benjamin 
F. Langworthy of Winnetka, IIl., had 
stressed the home program. 
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Distinguished speakers on the program 
of the congress included Judge Florence 
E. Allen of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Cleveland; Dr. Homer P. 
Rainey, director, American Youth Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C.; Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior; J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Eduard C. Lindeman, professor 
of social philosophy, New York School 
of Social Work, and Dr. Thomas H. 
Parran Jr., surgeon-general, U. S. Public 
Health Service. 





BUILDINGS 





First in Five Years 

When Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City turned the first spadeful of dirt for 
the new $2,350,000 Christopher Colum- 
bus High School recently, it marked the 
beginning of construction of the first 
secondary school in the Bronx in five 
years. To be four stories high and two 
blocks long, the school will accommodate 
4,180 pupils. Fifty-eight general class- 
rooms, gymnasiums, a roof playground, 
museums, libraries and drawing rooms 
will feature the structure, scheduled for 
completion in September, 1938. An au- 
ditorium holding 1,100 and a cafeteria 
able to accommodate 1,000 will make it 
one of the most up-to-date high schools 
built by the city. 


75 Per Cent by Bus 

Almost 100 per cent consolidation has 
resulted in the opening of the new War- 
wick County High School building at 
Morrison, Va. Eight busses transport 
75 per cent of the pupils to this school. 
The only high school in Warwick County 
is housed in this building, as well as 
elementary grades. There are two other 
elementary schools in the county. 


Building Strike Settled 

A building contract clause said to 
favor union labor has been adopted by 
the New York City board of education 
following a recent strike on three school 
building projects in which a similar 
clause was involved. The strike had 
arisen, according to the union, when 
fabricators of structural steel refused to 
sell their product to union contractors. 

Ellsworth B. Buck, chairman of the 
committee on buildings and sites, ap- 
proved the clause “because we believe 
it a good idea to get some schools built 
this year.” 

The new clause stipulates that the 
contractor shall not employ labor under 
any conditions that would in any way 
result in suspension of construction. 
To Sell Roosevelt School 

Sale of the old gray schoolhouse at 
Cove Neck, in which children of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt received their 
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elementary education, was approved re- 
cently by voters of the school district 
of Oyster Bay, Long Island. Formerly 
its sale had been opposed by local lead- 
ers because Theodore Roosevelt often 
had visited the school and annually gave 
scholastic prizes. It was suggested that 
the school be preserved for its historical 
associations and be converted into a 
memorial branch library or other public 
service. 


Pitt Dedication 

Dedication of the University of Pitts- 
burgh’s skyscraper schoolhouse, forty- 
two stories high, which cost $10,000,000 
— the Cathedral of Learning — and the 
little building which stands in the sky- 
scraper’s shadow — the Stephen Collins 
Foster Memorial — will mark sesquicen- 
tennial activities of the university this 
June. 

General public inspection of the Me- 
morial and Cathedral will be held Fri- 
day through Monday, June 4 to 7. 
Wednesday, June 9, the university will 
hold its sesquicentennial commencement. 
The buildings were designed by Charles 
Z. Klauder. 


Courage Returns 

Undaunted by the school disaster of 
March 18 which wiped out nearly an en- 
tire generation in the community of 
New London, Tex., school officials are 
going ahead with plans for a bigger and 
better school building. 

Former Supt. W. C. Shaw declared 
that funds for new construction have 
been definitely assured. Preston M. 
Gerens, Fort Worth architect, has been 
employed to draft plans. 

No site for the new unit has been de- 
cided upon, but it probably will be sit- 
uated on the campus 100 yards from the 
former building. If present plans are 
carried out the new unit will contain 
three more rooms than the previous 
building. 

Construction will require from nine 
to ten months to complete. No tenta- 
tive date has been set for starting work. 


RADIO 


High School Station 

Actual experience in radio work is be- 
ing given Buffalo high school pupils with 
a classroom broadcasting station, be- 
lieved to be the only high school radio 
station in the country. Pupils at Seneca 
Vocational High School operate the 50- 
watt station, WSVS, broadcasting every 
school day from 8:30 to 10 a.m. and 
from 2 to 3 p.m. from the school. 








For Every Classroom 

Declaring that school work could be 
made more exciting and vital, Dr. Jo- 
seph M. Sheehan, associate superintend- 





ent of schools in New York City, re- 
cently advocated the use of a radio in 
every classroom. 

Modernization could be affected by 
utilizing the best talents in the system 


by giving demonstration lessons to 
teachers and to introduce new techniques 
in the classroom, Doctor Sheehan said. 

If the board of education accepts rec- 
ommendations made by Doctor Sheehan 
in his city-wide survey, several schools 
will be chosen this fall for experimental 
purposes to test the efficiency of radio 
in education. 

It would cost $30,000 to install loud- 
speakers throughout the system, as some 
of the older buildings do not have pro- 
vision for radios in the classrooms. 


‘Thar’ Turn Now 

Real “honest-to-garsh mounting mu- 
sic’ was broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System network recently 
from a log cabin in the Kentucky moun- 
tains eight miles away from a telephone, 
where mail is delivered only three times 
a week. The location from which the 
program came is one of the University 
of Kentucky’s twenty-five radio listen- 
ing centers established in the mountains 
for educational purposes. 


Pronunciation Bee 

Believing it is more important to 
know how to speak correctly than it is 
to know how to spell correctly, a radio 
“pronunciation bee” to shift emphasis to 
correct speech has been suggested by 
Jane Dorsey Zimmerman, speech asso- 
ciate at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Zimmerman has deplored 
the revival of spelling bees because such 
contests increase the “misplaced empha- 
sis upon oral spelling.” She further sug- 
gested in a broadcast that the director 
hold up a flash card showing the word, 
rather than spell it out, and to request 
the contestants to pronounce it. 


Vocational Broadcast 

Occupational trends were brought to 
the attention of high school and college 
graduates in an educational broadcast 
sponsored during May by the Office of 
Education. Speakers who participated 
in the commencement season program 
included Secretary of Interior Harold L. 
Ickes; Dr. Walter B. Pitkin, professor 
of journalism, Columbia University, and 
Edward Filene, Boston merchant. 


Time Change 

Beginning May 2, time was changed 
for the educational radio series, “The 
World Is Yours,” broadcast under the 
direction of the Office of Education, 
from Sundays at 11:30 a.m., EST, to 
Sundays from 4:30 to 5:00 p.m., EDST. 
The change was made so other stations 
could be added to those on the NBC 
red network which now carry the series. 
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HOFFMAN 
CONTROLLED HEAT. 


for healthful comfort 
at lower cost... 


Gone forever are the days when boiler capacity and square feet 
of radiation were the sole measure of a heating system. Today, 
heat control is the deciding factor. Particularly in schools, where 
control of the heat supply has a direct bearing on pupils’ health. 

The large number of schools now employing Hoffman Controlled 
Heat is an accurate index to its standing in this field. For either 
modernizing or new building, the few simple units of this system 


convert any standard two-pipe steam system into a marvel of 
smooth-working efficiency. Heat is delivered to each radiator 
equally—each room heats uniformly to the degree best suited to 


health and comfort. 





Hoffman Controlled Heat is a vapor-vacuum system, meaning 
that it operates most of the time under vacuum conditions. It is 
extremely flexible, preventing over and under-heating by controlling 
the heat supply to match the weather. That’s why fuel consump- 
tion is amazingly small. 


If you are considering a new or remodeled heating plant, write 
for the data on Hoffman Controlled Heat. 













Hoffman Controlled 
Heat normally main- 
tains a uniform tem- 
perature throughout 
the building, but, if 
desired, the tempera- 
ture in any room can 
be raised or lowered 
by merely touching 
the lever of the Hoff- 
man Adjustable Ori- 
fice Modulating Valve. 


HOFFMAN 


Specialty Co., Inc. | 
D>pt. NS-6 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Also makers of Venting Valves, | 


Supply Valves, Traps and | 


Hoffman-Economy Pumps. 
| 
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This school au- 
ditorium and 
gymnasium 
was rendered 
acoustically 
perfect by the 
application of 
Nu- Wood tile 
on the ceiling. 





While They're Away 
Create a BETTER School 
With NU-WOOD 


School’s out—and now is the time to make the 
schoolenvironment more beautiful, more comfort- 
able and acoustically correct ... with NU-WOOD! 
This versatile interior finish material, applied 
over the old wall and ceiling surfaces, will create 
a new and better environment. It will bring 
warm, soft color and harmonious pattern into the 
lives of students. It will make classrooms and 
corridors guéet. It will provide new decorative 
effects and new advantages in the school audi- 
torium or gymnasium. It will supply the advan- 
tages of highly efficient insulation, making the 
school building easier to heat. 

All of this can be done—with Nu-Wood—at 
extremely modest cost. Nu-Wood is permanent 
Interior Finish—made in variegated, soft shades 
of color and in numerous patterns and designs. 
Write us—NOW—for complete information 
about Nu-Wood School Interiors. 

NUWOOD thre isssulatiog issterion Pirrishe 








WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
; Room 151, First Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
eat, Gentlemen: I want to know more about Nu- 
i Wood for New Construction Remodeling § 
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NAMES IN NEWS 


Among the Superintendents 





Herotp C. Hunt, superintendent of 
schools at Kalamazoo, Mich., has re- 
signed to accept the superintendency of 
schools at New Rochelle, N. Y. CLir- 
FORD S. BRAGDON is retiring from the 
New Rochelle post. 

HENRY J. GERLING, superintendent of 
St. Louis schools, recently came upon a 
book borrowed from the University of 
Missouri library in 1884. He sent it 
back to the librarian, who figured that 
the unknown borrower owes the univer- 
sity a $954 fine. If the book had been 
returned on time, it would likely have 
been lost in the library fire of 1892, 
only 200 or 300 volumes having escaped 
that fate. 

KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER of Lub- 
bock, Tex., becomes superintendent of 
schools at Long Beach, Calif., on July 1. 

Henry L. Apams, principal of the 
high school at Seymour, Conn., has 
been appointed superintendent to suc- 
ceed the late RmpGELEY CLARK. 


‘ 


Dr. PAUL C. STETSON, superintendent 


of the Indianapolis Public Schools for 
seven years, has been reelected by the 
school commissioners for a four-year 
term. Doctor Stetson is a past presi- 


dent of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

T. E. RitcuHie recently was elected 
superintendent of schools at Richland, 
Ga. 

C. S. CoNnLeE, for four years super- 
intendent of the city schools at Las 
Cruces, N. M., will have his duties ex- 
tended to include the superintendency 
of the high school. 

HAMILTON HALE has been named city 
superintendent of the grade school of 
Pana, Ill. He formerly was on the fac- 
ulty of Pana Township High School. 

D. A. Bresster, head of schools at 
Uehling, Neb., will next year be super- 
intendent of schools at Emerson, Neb. 

J. M. GoopeN recently was appointed 
to supervise schools in fifty-five South- 
west Georgia counties by M. D. Cot- 
LINS, state superintendent of schools. 
He formerly was superintendent of 
Perry High School, Perry, Ga. 

Dr. JoHN H. Napier, Jr., will fill 
the position of district superintendent 
recently created for administration of 





Coming 


June 14-19—National Association of School 
Custodians and Engineers, Oklahoma City. 

June 21-24—National Conference on Visual 
Education, Chicago. 

June 22-24—Nebraska All-State 
tional Conference, Lincoln. 

June 27-July 1—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Detroit. 

Aug. 2-7—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Tokyo, Japan. 

Sept. 26-28—New -York Council of School 
Superintendents, Saranac Inn, New York. 

Oct. 7-8—Michigan Educational Associa- 
tion: Region 5, Alpena; Region 7, Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

Oct. 7-9—Vermont State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rutland. 

Oct. 11-15—National Association of Public 
School Business Officials, Baltimore. 

Oct. 14-15—Michigan Education Associa- 
tion: Region 2, Flint; Region 3, Jackson. 

Oct. 14-15—Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion: Northeast Division, Hibbing. 


Educa- 


Oct. 20-23—National Council on School- 
house Construction, Columbus, Ohio. 
Oct. 21-22—-Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation, Indianapolis. 


Oct. 21-22—Michigan Education Associa- 
tion: Region 6, Detroit; Region 8, Battle 
Creek. 

Oct. 21-22—Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion: Central Division, St. Cloud; North- 
ern Division, Bemidji; Southeast Division, 
Winona; Southwest Division, Mankato; 
Western Division, Moorhead. 


Oct. 21-23—Utah Education 
Salt Lake City. 


Oct. 27-29—North Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation, Minot. 


Oct. 27-30—Nebraska State Teachers’ As- 
sociation: District 1, Lincoln; District 2, 
Omaha; District 3, Norfolk; District 4, 
Grand Island; District 5, Holdrege, and 
District 6, Scottsbluff. 


Oct. 28-29—Maine Teachers’ 
Portland. 


Association, 


Association, 





Meetings 


Oct. 28-29—Michigan Education Associa- 
tion: Region 4, Grand Rapids. 

Oct. 28-30—Michigan Education Associa- 
tion: Region 1, Detroit. 

Oct. 28-30—Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, Providence. 

Oct. 28-30—Wyoming Education Associa- 
tion, Thermopolis. 

Oct. 28-30—Colorado Education Association, 
simultaneous meetings at Denver, Grand 
Junction and Pueblo. 

Oct. 28-30—Montana Education Association : 
Western District, Kalispell; Southwest- 
ern District, Butte; Eastern District, 
Miles City; North Central District, Great 
Falls. 

Oct. 29—Connecticut State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, simultaneous meetings at Hart- 
ford, Bridgeport and New Haven. 

Nov. 4-5—Arkansas Education Association. 

Nov. 4-6—West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Clarksburg. 

Nov. 4-6—Iowa State Teachers 
tion, Des Moines. 

Nov. 5-6—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, simultaneous meetings at Lawrence, 
Manhattan, Dodge City, Hays, Parsons 
and Wichita. 

Nov. 12-13—Arizona Education Association, 
Tucson. 

Nov. 12-15—New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 17-20—Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis. 

Nov. 18-19—Delaware State Education As- 
sociation, Wilmington. 

Nov. 18-20—Louisiana Teachers Association. 


Associa- 


Nov. 22-283—New York State Education 
Association, house of delegates, James- 
town. 


November (Thanksgiving Week)—Virginia 
Education Association, Richmond. 

Nov. 21-24—South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Sioux Falls. 

Nov. 25-27—Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Houston. 


Nov. 26-27—Idaho Education Association. 
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Placer Junior College, Placer Union 
High School and Tahoe City High 
School branch, Auburn, Calif. This year 
Doctor Napier is serving as principal 
of the high school and dean of the 
junior college, which he was active in 
organizing. 

O. E. HILt, recently was reappointed 
superintendent of schools at Galion, 
Ohio, for a period of two years. Mr. 
Hill, a graduate of Columbia University, 
became superintendent of Galion schools 
in 1936. 

James C. RILEY, present headmaster 
of Dracut High School, Dracut, Mass., 
will succeed CHARLES L. RANDALL as 
superintendent. Mr. Randall has retired 
after forty-five years in public school 
work. 

D. M. Younc, superintendent of city 
schools at Kingsburg, Calif., and LERoy 
GUSTAFSON, principal of the Roosevelt 
School of Kingsburg, have exchanged 
positions, to become effective at the end 
of the school year. The exchange was 
made upon Mr. Young’s suggestion. 

T. C. WALLER, recently reelected su- 
perintendent of schools at Newport. 
Wash., has notified the school board he 
will not be able to accept, having been 
elected superintendent of schools of 
Davenport, Wash. 

L. W. Fetk has been reelected super- 
intendent of the public schools of Sioux 
City, Iowa, for a three-year term, upon 
completion of his sixth year in that 
school system. 

Kirsy P. WALKER, who became acting 
superintendent of schools at Jackson, 
Miss., upon the death of Supt. JAMES 
G. CHASTAIN has been named superin- 
tendent of schools. Mr. Walker was for- 
merly assistant superintendent. 

J. C. Harris will retire from the su- 
perintendency of the Georgia School for 
the Deaf in Cave Spring on June 1. He 
will be succeeded by C. H. HOL.INnGs- 
WORTH, superintendent of schools at 
Graymont, Ga. Mr. Harris holds the 
record for long service in Georgia’s 
schools, having served for sixty-one 
years. 

E. S. CoLvin, principal of the high 
school at Osage City, Kan., has been 
elected superintendent of schools in that 
city. 

GeEorGE L. DILworTH has resigned as 
superintendent of schools and principal 
of the high school at Sparks, Nev. He 
will be succeeded by Proctor Huc, who 
has been a teacher and vice principal 
of the high school for several years. 

W. F. RoseMAN, superintendent of 
schools, State Center, Iowa, has resigned 
to accept a new position as superintend- 
ent of the Urbandale School in Beaver- 
dale, a suburb of Des Moines. 

Pror. GeorGeE R. MILLER of Fred- 
erica, Del., school supervisor for the 
state board of education, was elected 
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en you senovale 
) YOUR SCHOOL THIS SUMMER 


Super SHINE-ALL, a Neutral 
Liquid Chemical Cleaner for 
all types of floors, painted and 

varnished surfaces. 

















ONEX-SEAL—Approved for Sealing. 
Waterproofing and Polishing Ter- 
razzo, Tile, Marble, Slate. 
the mois- 
ture into the floor: adds from 
nine to eighteen days slow, 
duces a non-slippery, dur- steady curing. 


¢iible and sanitary Soor, easy Call the Hillyard Mainten- VEYA GA -Comsanet Ue 


DIAMOND FINISH—Pro- ance Engineer in your. com- qqickiy, somoved, leaving 
sis. 1 ‘ . " . . '. 
poaas tere ae munity; he is ready to give you RENOVATOR—Black, gum- 


. . , oil-soaked 
with brush or mop. valuable information on service ‘ae Oe ceed ant 
HILLYARD’S VAR—A sur- bleached to a light color 


face renewer: your furniture fobatel materials datohs will save ebaat= with Renovator. 

id woodwork wi . . 
sow beauty when VAR @ (ebake MbaaQebal-h ume Blok a-s aibaclebbabd-vateb ater) PEE-O-CIDE—A_gocat 
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: coefficient and a fragrant 
Wet a oe oe Hillyards- have products for every Siemens 
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, chlorite solution, has ex- 
HIL-TONE DRESSING—Re- ance supplies for every need. tremely high phenol cool 
bber b f . . . cient. Kills the germ tinea tri- 
‘Sauleeuaanten Write or wire the Hillyard ghophyton, which causes 
lo ° te’ t. 
emia ternimtan Sales Co. for a Hillyard WEDO-CEAN—A, lightning 
NEUTONE DRESSING—For wood ‘“ ~ 
floors: orange color. Produces service mani. Con- someeen Gib er & or co 


hard transparent wax-like surface. sul Zekete n free. BOILER COMPOUND—Removes 


HIL-BRITE—Self-Polishing Water scale from boilers, stops corrosion, 
Emulsion Wax. Dries bright with- _ Prevents pitting and prolongs the 
out rubbing or polishing. life of your boiler. 


N Hillyard Sales Co. 






























Distributors HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO., St. Joseph, Mo. sail HARRISON 
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Plan Berloy Locker Installations NOW! 


NS" . « . when pupils are on vacation and buildings are vacant... 
is the time to plan and install efficient, economical Berloy Steel 
Lockers! Berloy Steel Lockers are distinguished by these features... 


Material: Special Berloy Steel, patent-levelled, strong and durable. 
¢ Unit Principle of Construction: All parts standard and interchangeable, 
permitting quick rearrangement and interchangeability. * Door Frames: 
Channel-formed for utmost strength, with continuous door strike. Elec- 
trically welded at corners. * Doors: Springlike character assures constant 
perfect alignment despite unusual abuse. « Locking Device: Improved 
pre-locking device cushioned in rubber. Positive and quiet. « Handles: 
Unbreakable alloy, chromium plated. Made with strike to prevent padlock 
from marring door finish. * Finish: Baked-on enamel sealed with heavy 
coat of lacquer to provide durable lasting finish. * Also many other features. 


Berloy Steel Locker features have been TYPICAL 
proved in over 50,000 separate installations. BERLOY INSTALLATIONS 
A Berloy engineer is at your command for (Top) Berloy Steel Locker 
t d eco ical planni installation in Francis Blair 
oe ee ee eee ing of SFY School, Eost Alton, Illinois. 
type of locker installation. Write or wire now! 
(Center) Berloy Steel Locker 
installation in Robbinsdale 
BOOK SHELVES « High School, Robbinsdale, 
STEEL DESKS Minnesota. Architects: Haxby 
* DESK CABINETS & Bissell. General Contractors: 
® LETTER FILES C. H. Peterson Co., Inc., and 
® CARD CASES Paul Steenberg ConstructionCo. 


(Bottom) Fitchburg High 
School, Fitchburg, Massachu- 


setts. Architects: Coolidge, 
- Shipley, Bulfinch & Abbott, 
iS) Boston, Massachusetts. General 







LOCKERS 
e WARDROBE 
CABINETS 
*STORAGE 
CABINETS 


Contractors: Turner Construc- 
tion Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 





ra" THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e CANTON, OHIO 
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superintendent of the schools of Smyrna, 
Del., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Pror. C. W. SCHANTzZ. 

M. C. GALLAGHER, principal of the 
high school at Great Falls, Mont., has 
been chosen superintendent of the Bill- 
ings school system. He will succeed 
A. T. PETERSON. 


County Superintendents 


CLARENCE Ray has been renamed su- 
perintendent of Wirt County schools, 


West Virginia, for a period of four 
years. 
C. L. GREEN, superintendent of 


schools, Maxton, N. C., for the last sev- 
eral years, recently was elected super- 
intendent of public instruction of Robe- 
son County, North Carolina. 

A. H. RAMSEY, superintendent of Pace 
Consolidated School, Pace, Miss., was 
elected superintendent of education of 
Bolivar County, Mississippi, in a special 
election. He will succeed the late Jor 
P. McCain. 

VIRGIL FrRYMAN, for five years coach 
of athletics and mathematics teacher at 
Washington High School, Maysville, 
Ky., has been elected superintendent of 
schools of Robertson County, Kentucky. 

A. L. BENNETT, superintendent of Al- 
bemarle County Schools, Virginia, for 
sixteen years, was the choice of the 
Alleghany school board recently for the 
Alleghany County superintendency for 
the coming four years. 

MAXWELL RITTER, twenty-seven years 
of age and a senior at Western Teachers 
College, Bowling Green, Ky., has been 
named superintendent of Barren County 
schools. 

Mrs. Haze. Brown LeIcut, West 
Salem, Wis., a former teacher, has been 
elected superintendent of LaCrosse 
County schools. 

HuNTeR Huss, superintendent of 
schools at Cherryville, N. C., has been 
elected superintendent of schools for 
Gaston County, North Carolina. 


Ameng the Principals 

L. R. JoHNsTON, since 1933 principal 
of the high school at Hawthorne, N. J., 
has been selected for the principalship 
of the new million-dollar Clifford J. 
Scott High School, now nearing comple- 
tion at East Orange, N. J. 

Avucustus Lupwic has been appointed 
principal of the Far Rockaway High 
School, Long Island, N. Y., to succeed 
LupWIG KAPLAN, who has been acting 
principal since the retirement of S. J. 
ELLSworTH last September. Mr. Lud- 
wig was principal of the Pershing Junior 
High School of Brooklyn. 

Georce GEIER, a member of the fac- 
ulty of Hawthorne High School, Pater- 
son, N. J., has accepted the principal- 
ship of the school for next year. 

Witi1AmM D. McKELvig, principal of 
Blairstown High School, Blairstown, 
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N. J., for six years, will succeed JosEPH 
McMICcCKLE as supervising and _ high 
school principal at Netcong, N. J. Mr. 
McMickle has resigned upon the com- 
pletion of nineteen years’ service at Net- 
cong. 

Oscar F. THOMPSON, mathematics in- 
structor and baseball coach, and JAMES 
GorDON ANNETT, chemistry instructor 
and soccer coach, have been appointed 
vice principal of Hackensack High 
School, Hackensack, N. J., and principal 
of the summer school, respectively. 

N. A. DANowsky, former supervising 
principal of schools, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
has been appointed statistician for the 
public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Harry J. WATSON, vice principal of 
Onondaga Central School at South On- 
ondaga, N. Y., since its opening two 
years ago, will become principal of Rich- 
ville High School, Richville, N. Y. 

F. M. CHALKER, Douglas, Ga., has 
been elected to succeed H. S. BURDETTE, 
principal of the high school at LaGrange, 
Ga., who resigned to accept a position 
with the state department of education. 

R. J. Stmpxins of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been appointed principal of the Riv- 
erside School in Greenwich, Conn. For 
several years, Mr. Simpkins has been 
principal of a Des Moines elementary 
school. He is working toward the Ed.D. 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Linpus L. Cavutum has been ap- 
pointed principal of the high school at 
Lisbon, N. Y., to succeed JOHN 
MOoEHLE, who resigned. For five years 
Mr. Caulum has been a teacher in the 
schools at Wappingers Falls. 

G. M. SMITH, for many years a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the high school of 
Waco, Tex., has been selected as prin- 
cipal of the new North Junior High 
School of Waco, which will open next 
September. 

JoHN FISHBACK was named principal 
for next year of the schools in Selah, 
Wash., to replace E. L. STEINKE, who 
has resigned to accept a superintendency 
in Edwall. 

GRAYDON W. YAPLE and WILLIAM F. 
GRIFFITH, acting principal and vice prin- 
cipal, respectively, of the Hamilton Cen- 
tral School, Hamilton, N. Y., will as- 
sume permanent posts next year. 

CHARLES G. May has accepted the 
position as principal of the high school 
at Whitesville, N. Y. 

Y. E. SHEPPARD, principal of the jun- 
ior high school of Enterprise, La., will 
be principal of the new high school 
being constructed. 

MERLE VY. CHASE has been promoted 
to the principalship of the senior high 
school of Sabetha, Kan., to fill the va- 
cancy made by the resignation of W. R. 
WHITZEL, who has been elected to a 
similar position in Eureka, Kan. 





Wi.Lt1AM H. Busu, for two years 
principal of Lansdowne High School, 


Lansdowne, Pa., has been appointed 
principal of the high school at Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

JoHN S. Herron has been promoted 
from the principalship of the Robert 
Treat Junior High School, Newark, 
N. J., to the position of assistant super- 
intendent of schools. 

RICHARD B. VASTINE, a member of 
the faculty of the high school at Roselle 
Park, N. J., has been appointed prin- 
cipal of the junior high school to suc- 
ceed CHARLES S. MUSCHELL, who 
resigned last year to accept the prin- 
cipalship of the senior high school at 
Westwood, N. J. Stewart A. WHITE- 
MAN has been selected as acting prin- 
cipal. 

RONALD J. Darpy, principal of the 
Hingham High School, Hingham, Mass., 
since 1926, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the high school at Northampton, 
Mass. 

Jess B. SHrovt, athletic director for 
the last ten years, will succeed ROBERTA 
S. AMRINE as principal of the Sycamore 
Community High School, Sycamore, IIl. 
Miss Amrine is retiring, after having 
served as principal at Sycamore for 
nineteen years. 

Epwin C. Peck, instructor at Au- 
burn High School, Auburn, N. Y., 
has been engaged as principal of the 
Greene High School, Greene, N. Y., to 
succeed Harotp N. CHAMBERLAIN, who 
resigned to become headmaster of the 


high school at Concord, N. H. 


Miscellaneous 


Jose GiLLarpo of Durham, N. C., has 
been made commissioner of education of 
Puerto Rico, filling a post vacant since 
January 1. Mr. Gillardo, a native of 
the island, who has been connected with 
the Duke University Press, succeeds Dr. 
Jose Papin. It is estimated that he will 
have charge of the education of 256,352 
students. 

Percy GRAINGER, the eminent pianist 
and composer, will conduct at the Na- 
tional Music Camp, Interlochen, Mich., 
during the summer months. 

Ropert C. VERHINES, statistician in 
the Illinois State Department of Educa- 
tion, has been appointed supervisor of 
textbooks and publications, succeeding 
RvusseLt R. Tripp, resigned. Mr. Ver- 
hines thus becomes managing editor of 
the Educational Press Bulletin as one of 
his new duties. 


In the Colleges 


PRESIDENT Ernest M. Hopkins of 
Dartmouth College and PRESIDENT 
Frep ENGELHARDT of the University of 
New Hampshire have been appointed 
by Governor Murphy as members of a 
state commission for the promotion of 
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Seating Requirements for 
September Demand Your 


Immediate Attention i AND 
IT MAY 


Before t int f ith trout, bathi 
beauties and foursomes, do one little thing! Take care SAVE YOU HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 
of new-term seating needs. 

IN FLOOR MAINTENANCE COSTS 


The big new Irwin catalog shows a very complete 
line of classroom and auditorium equipment. All built 
for convenience, posture-comfort and long life. And 
all moderately priced. 


The following types of floors 


Write for the catalog; make your selections; send are included in this booklet: 
your order. But do it NOW—while stocks are complete 
in every line. Avoid the delay and disappointment of UNPAINTED WOOD PAINTED OR VARNISHED 
eve . SURFACE 
last-minute buying—when stocks are down and de- LINOLEUM raconcat 
livery uncertain. Start things moving by asking for — TERRAZZO 
the catalog CEMENT, CONCRETE MARBLE 
= oe FAIENCE TILE 
RUBBER TILE OR SLATE OR QUARRY 
— GARAGE FLOORS 
SOFT ASPHALT WASHROOM FLOORS 


COMPOSITION OR 


SOFT MASTIC TILE CELLAR FLOORS 


GYMNASIUM, 
MAGNESITE OR mits ARMORY OR 
HARD MASTIC = ATT RTJV = DANCE Floors 


WEST 
DISINFECTING 
COMPANY 


DEPT. C, 42-16 BARN STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
Branches in 55 Principal Cities 


LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD 





Ou 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 381 FOURTH AVE. TERRITORIAL 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 
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wealth and income of the people of New 
Hampshire. 

Joun H. Writiams, professor of 
political economy at Harvard College 
and vice president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the new Graduate 
School of Public Administration at Har- 
vard, established through a gift of 
$2,000,000 from Lucius N. Littauer of 
New York City. 

Dr. FLETCHER HARPER SwIFT, pro- 
fessor of education at the University of 
California, will depart for England July 
1 under grant from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, to make a survey of the financ- 
ing of English and Welsh public educa- 
tional institutions. Upon the completion 
of this study he will visit other Euro- 
pean countries to study recent develop- 
ments in education. 

Dr. DALLAS W. ARMSTRONG, retiring 
president of the Lock Haven State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa., will 
be succeeded by Dr. JoHN G. FLOWERS, 
director of integration and professor of 
education at the state teachers’ college 
in Montclair, N. J. 

JosepH C. Dewey, head of the de- 
partment of education and psychology, 
Westminster College, has been named to 
teach in the summer school of Drake 
University. 

Dr. C. A. Howarp, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction in Oregon, re- 
cently was named president of the East- 
ern Oregon Normal School at LaGrande 
by the state board of higher education, 
effective Sept. 1. Dr. Howard will re- 
place H. E. INLow, head of the normal 
school since its opening eight years ago, 
who requested relief from administrative 
duties to devote more time in providing 
for the addition of another year to the 
curriculums of the Oregon normal 
schools, required by recent legislation. 

Dr. Rurus E. CLEMENT, dean of the 
Louisville Municipal College for Ne- 
groes, recently was elected president of 
Atlanta University to succeed Dr. JoHN 
Hore, who died in February, 1936. The 
newly chosen president has been presi- 
dent of the National Association for 
Teachers in Colored Schools and of the 
National Association of Collegiate Deans 
and Registrars. He is a member of the 
American Historical Association and the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. 

Dr. FREDERICK B. ROBINSON was pre- 
sented with a portrait of himself in 
celebration of ten years’ service as presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New 
York recently. 

Dr. I. L. KANbet of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, left in May for an educational 
tour of New Zealand and Australia. He 
will attend educational conferences in 
Sydney and Melbourne, returning next 
December. 
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Resignations, Retirements 


W. C. SHAw, superintendent of 
schools, New London, Texas, has re- 
signed because of illness incurred as a 
result of the recent disaster. 

Dr. JosepH F. Noonan has resigned 
the superintendency of the Mahanoy 
Township schools, Hazleton, Pa., a po- 
sition he has held twenty-three years, 
to become president of the Mansfield 
State Teachers’ College. 

Puitip M. B. Boocock has resigned 
as headmaster of Rutgers Preparatory 
School, New Brunswick, N. J., to take 
a similar post at Nichols School, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Paut E. RicHarps has tendered his 
resignation as principal of the Capi- 
strano Union High School, San Juan 
Capistrano, Calif., effective at the close 
of the school year, because of divergent 
opinions between himself and the board 
of trustees regarding educational policies 
of the school. 

PAUL COMER has resigned as super- 
intendent of the schools at Sheffield, III., 
to become principal and science instruc- 
tor at the high school of Rochester, III. 

BATSELL BAXTER, vice president of 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville, 
Tenn., has resigned to become president 
of a new, unnamed college in Los An- 
geles. The new college is being founded 
by a philanthropist and will be a stand- 
ard four-year institution. Mr. Baxter 
was president of Abilene Christian Col- 
lege, Abilene, Tex., for eight years. 

E. M. Morcan, superintendent of 
Tonasket School, Tonasket, Wash., for 
five years and previous to 1932 prin- 
cipal of the school and athletic coach, 
left recently to enter the wholesale gro- 
cery business at Lewiston, Ida. 

James E. McDape, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of elementary 
schools, and DANIEL J. BEEBY, district 
superintendent, both veteran educators 
of the Chicago public school system, 
will be retired this month at the age of 
65 under the compulsory retirement act. 
Mr. McDade has been in the school 
system since 1892, and Mr. Beeby since 
1895. 

R. L. Harris, veteran superintendent 
of city schools, Columbia, Tenn., has 
resigned after twenty-eight years of 
service. W. J. FIELD, principal of Smith 
County High School, Carthage, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Harris. 

J. W. RICHARDSON, superintendent of 
schools at Hibbing, Minn., has resigned 
from that position in order to go into 
business as a dealer in rare stamps. 

R. L. Harris, since 1909 head of the 
school system in Columbia, Tenn., has 
announced his resignation, to be effec- 
tive after this school year. 

C. H. Dorris, sixty-nine years of age, 
has resigned as superintendent of schools 
in Collinsville, Mo., a position he has 
occupied for thirty-four years. 





Dr. FrepericK C. Ferry, president 
of Hamilton College, has resigned, effec- 
tive Feb. 1, 1938, when he will have 
passed the age of 70. 

J. B. Boswe tt, principal of the Mc- 
Cray-DEwEey Township High School, 
Troy, Ill., for nine years, will retire 
after forty-three years in school work. 

May HENNING has ended her fifty- 
year career in teaching by resigning as 
principal in the school system of Ven- 
tura, Calif., forty-nine years of which 


were spent in the San Buenaventura 
school district of that city. 
Deaths 


Dr. Bruce RyBuRN PAYNE, president 
of George Peabody College for Teachers 
since 1911, died suddenly following a 
heart attack at his home on the campus 
at Nashville, Tenn. 

CuHarRLtes E. EICHELBERGER, vice 
principal and director of adult education 
at the high school of Los Gatos, Calif., 
died suddenly from a heart attack. Mr. 
Eichelberger had not been ill, having 
taken care of regular duties at the 
school up to the time of his death. 

WILLIAM ERwWIN CArE, principal of 
the Long Branch Senior High School, 
Long Branch, N. J., died at the age of 
sixty-eight years, following a heart at- 
tack. Mr. Cate was active in educa- 
tional work in Long Branch for twenty- 
six years. 

GEORGE BREWER, principal of the high 
school at Stonewall, Miss., died sud- 
denly while on a trip to Mobile, Ala. 

Dr. WILLIAM R. Harrison, retired, 
for twenty years superintendent of 
schools at Montgomery, Ala., died re- 
cently at the age of sixty-eight after 
an extended illness. Doctor Harrison 
had been in declining health when his 
resignation was announced in June, 1936. 

Lewis MARTIN CHASTAIN, pioneer in 
the consolidated school movement in 
Rabun County, Georgia, where he was 
superintendent of schools for fourteen 
years, died recently in Colbert, Ga. 

WAYLAND E. STEARNS, for more than 
thirty-one years principal of Barringer 
High School, Barringer, N. J., died re- 
cently at his winter home at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Mr. Stearns, who was seven- 
ty-five years old, had retired in 1931. 

James F. BUTTERWORTH, §superin- 
tendent of schools at Bradford, Pa., for 
twenty-two years, died recently, a year 
after his retirement. He was headmas- 
ter of Milton Academy from 1890 to 
1892, and principal of the high school 
at Saugus, Mass., from 1910 to 1914. 

WILLIAM R. TREMPER, district super- 
intendent of schools of northern 
Dutchess County, New York, died re- 
cently at the age of seventy-two. 

James F. BuTTERWORTH, former su- 
perintendent of schools at Bradford, Pa., 
died in early May, one year after retire- 
ment. 
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GAVE 
BLACKBOARDS 100! 
WITH, 





DUSTLESS CHALK CRAYON! 


It's amazingly true! Here’s one chalk that will cut your chalk costs 
—and save your blackboards, too! And no wonder! HYGIEIA is a 

ure, levigated chalk, free from grit, flint, sand rticles, or any 
anmihd ingredient. . . and is guaranteed not to injure blackboards! 


Strong, durable, with the precisely right breaking — that makes 
each stick last longer. A box of HYGIEIA chalks will outlast several 
boxes of ordinary chalk! Because of a special process, the chalk 
eran drop in the trough of the board instead of floating in the 

. making HYGIEIA truly dustless, hygienic and economical! 
Seoctiy HYGIEIA for all your classrooms. 
“PRANG” TEMPERA — Another TUNED PALET MEDIUM ——= 


= 







‘‘PRANG"’ Tempera colors are beautiful, live, brilliant, 

ing a smooth, velvety surface. Will not crack or flake. a 
use on any surface. Excellent for handicrafts, stage craft, 
murals, sketching, toy painting, etc. Specify ‘‘PRANG’’ 
Tempera for art classes 


EVERYDAY ART is an authoritative publication in the Art 
Education field. Write us if you do not receive EVERYDAY ART. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


THE AMERICAN JL CRAYON COMPANY 


607-707 HAYES AVENUE. SANDUSKY, OHIO - 2OO FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
11G NEW MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO - SANTA FE BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS 


MAKERS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES FOR OVER IOO YEARS 


CONTINENTAL 


Chain Link FENCE 

















Wherever your property is 
located, Continental’s trained 
crews get to the job on short 


notice. The fence is erected 
quickly, and with expert 
workmanship that assures 
long-lived protection and en- 
hances the value of your 
property. Send for new 
manual on ‘‘PLANNED 
PROTECTION”. 


@ CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP. 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Kokomo, Indianapolis, Canton 
*U. S. Patent No. 1874814, 
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DUDLEY SETS THE STANDARD 








in AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 








P-570 


Specify Dudley Masterkeyed 
Combination Padlocks 
(P-570 above) and Built-In 
Locks (S-540 below) for posi- 
tive protection plus con- 
venient inspection with 
+,non-duplicasle master key. 








Some Dudley Installations — 


Rufus King High School, 
Milwaukee 

Searsdale High School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago 

Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl. 

University of Chicago, 
Chicago 

Columbia University, 
New York City 

Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


America’s leading educa- 
tional institutions have 
adopted Dudley Locks as 
the standard for use in 
locker rooms and the pro- 
tection of laboratory equip- 
ment, cabinets, desks and 
drawing tables. 


More than 7,000,000 Dudley 
Locks in use today prove the 
dependability of Dudley 
Locks for every school pur- 
pose. 


School Executives—write for sam- 
ple’lock for free inspection. 





DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 


325 North Wells Street, Dept. A-6, Chicago, Illinois 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





When Swings, Slides, Giant Strides, See-Saws 


and all the other equipment available for modern 


play-yards, claim your 


attention—consider 


MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS—espe- 


Write for 

Playground you most. . 

Apparatus 

Catalog P-3 Tested APPARATUS... 


your Playground. 


cially if safety, service and durability concern 
. Sixty-two years of manufacturing 
experience is reflected in every piece of MEDART 


Let us help you plan 





Consult with MEDART’ when considering Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Swimming Pool Equipment, Basketball Backstops, 
Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Cabinets or ‘Shelving. Catalogs on 


request. 


3532 DEKALB STREET 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Sales Engineers in all Principal Citiee—Coneult your Telephene Directory 
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GEORGE F.ZO00K 


President 
American Council on Education, says: 


"In appropriate classroom situations, stu- 
dents learn 20% to 90% more, forget less, 
and learn in a shorter time when taught 
by films than when taught by other methods.”’ 


@ Thousands of reels of educational motion 
pictures are waiting for a chance to enrich, 
lighten, speed, and make more interesting the 
work of your pupils and staff. Many subjects 
are made clear which are extremely difficult to 
visualize and explain by words alone. 


Accept this help by using Bell & Howell 
theater-quality projection equipment, silent or 
sound, and the self-selective services of the 
Filmosound Rental Library. The richness and 
comprehensiveness of our library resources will 
inspite every forward-looking educator and school 
administrator. Send now for free list of films. 


At the N. E. A. Convention, 
Detroit, June 27 to July 2, 
visit the Bell & Howell 
booth, No. A-60. 













FILMOSOUND 138, the 
16mm. sound-on-film 
projector which is kind to 
children’s eyes and ears 





Bell & Howell Company 
1855 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please 
send me information on: 


16 mm. Projectors: ( Sound 0 Silent 


Equipment Used... 
Signed............ 
School... 

Address 


Title 


i i 
| 
| | 

| 
: 16 mm. Rental Films: 0 Sound 0 Free Films | 
| - 
| | 
| 











VISUAL EDUCATION 


Penny Shows 

This year the West Junior High School 
at Parsons, Kan., which for two years 
has been showing silent films, graduated 
to sound films through the purchase of 
16-mm. sound equipment. 

Through the school’s activity fund, 
the down payment was made on the ma- 
chine, and the board of education is 
lending the balance. Former programs 
have been financed by charging a penny 
admission to the features, but admitting 
all pupils free of charge to the educa- 
tional shows. Under the new plan the 
visual education program will be in- 
cluded on the student activity ticket, 
and the total cost to the pupil will be 
about 2 cents a show. 

Almost all of the educational films 
come from the bureau of visual instruc- 
tion of the University of Kansas. On 
odd weeks features suitable for school 
use are shown. Both total about 1,600 
feet of educational film every two weeks. 





Twelve Victims 

Shocked by the explosion of seven 
motion picture films which caused the 
death of twelve school children at 
Kilingi, Estonia, government officials 
have prohibited all film showings in 
schools. Nine children are in a critical 
condition and thirty others are suffering 
serious injuries. 

Authorities were amazed by primitive 
safety arrangements at the school in 





which the film exploded. The motion- 
picture apparatus was an old American 
type which Russia ordered fourteen 
years ago for shipment via Estonia. The 
order was canceled and the machines 
were stored in Reval until the Estonian 
government seized them. The seven 
films that exploded were ten years old. 

Schoolmaster Jaan Parts, who was re- 
garded as chiefly responsible for the lack 
of precautions, attempted suicide. 


Visual Education Courses 

Courses for teachers in radio and 
visual aids will be given this summer 
in many colleges and universities, some 
of them offering these courses for the 
first time. 

Notable among these are the two 
separate courses that will be offered at 
Ohio State University during the first 
term of the summer quarter, from June 
22 to July 28. 

Visual Aids, given by Edgar Dale, will 
carry two credit-hours. Radio in Educa- 
tion, offered by I. Keith Tyler, can be 
taken for either two or three credit- 
hours. The additional hour of credit 
will be given for special work carried 
on by the student in addition to the 
regular activities connected with the 
course. Teachers may work on special- 
ized problems such as discrimination in 
films, radio and the press, and the pro- 
duction of radio scripts or films, with 
staff members from the university radio 
station and the department of photog- 
raphy. Unusually complete references 
in the two fields are available at this 
university. 





Films for the School Screen 
XXII—Alaska 





Alaska—Depicts the scenery, industries 
and life of Alaska; gold mining, 
salmon fishing, seal hunting, whaling, 
native life and schools, and the pros- 
perous farms of American settlers. 
1 reel. 16 mm., silent. For purchase 
only. Teaching Films Division, East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


| Alaskan Adventures — Scenic record of 


Alaskan wonders, filmed during 1% 
years’ exploration. 2 reels. 16 mm., 
silent. For rent or purchase. Whole- 
some Films Service, Inc., 48 Melrose 
Street, Boston. 


Cruising to Alaska— Tongas Narrows, 
Ketchikan, fishing fleet, salmon can- 
neries, totem poles, Mount St. Elias 


Range. 16 or 35 mm., silent. Trans- 
portation charges only. Northern 
Pacific Railway, Passenger Traffic, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Sailing Sheltered Seas to Alaska—In- 
land route to Alaska, with visit to 
Mount McKinley National Park. 2 or 


4 reels. 16 mm., silent. Transporta- 
tion charges only. Alaska Steamship 
Company, Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. 


Northern Alaska Today—Depicting the 
vast natural resources of the terri- 
tory. lreel. 16mm.,silent. For rent 
or purchase. Kodascope Libraries, 
Inc., 33 West 42d Street, New York. 


Animal and Bird Life of the Far North 
—Scenes of walrus hunting, harpooning 
whales, bear hunting, sealing; 3 reels, 
a section of the five-reel film “Ad- 
ventures in the Far North.” 35 mm., 
silent, inflammable. For rent or pur- 
chase. International Educational Pic- 
tures, Inc., 40 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston. 


Down the Yukon River —Lakes and 
glaciers at source; Indian burying 
grounds; traveling by dog team; 
Eskimo homes; reindeer herds; gold 
mining district near Nome. 1 reel. 
16 mm., silent. For rent or purchase. 
Frank R. Church Films, 829 Harrison 
Street, Oakland, Calif. 
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The TAKE-ABOUT SANDER 
PAYS FOR ITSELF 


More and more schools 
are discovering that 
manual training equip- 
ment can be a profit- 
able investment as well 
as a training implement. 








Porter-Cable Machine Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Gentlemen: 

About a year ago we pur- 
chased one of your B-10 Take- 


About Sanders. Since that 
time we have had excellent 
service without any undue 
worry. 


In the past year we have 
finished 1200 chairs at a sav- 
ing to our school, after all ex- 
penses have been paid, includ- 
ing the sander, of approxi- 
mately $1800. This machine is 
being used by the rest of my 
classes very successfully. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. Ganoung. 
Industrial Arts Dep't, 


School Loards TURN 10 
FAMOUS AUTOPOINT PENCIL... 


For Safety... Sanitation ...CASH SAVINGS 





CHOOL boards, superintendents, 

principals, teachers are advocat- 
ing AUTOPOINT mechanical pencil 
installations as soon as they see the 
new AUTOPOINT school-pencil plan. 
Schools everywhere get better writing 
from pupils, thanksto AUTOPOINT S 
exclusive ‘“‘Grip-Tip’’ that keeps leads 
from wobbling—sliding—twisting, 
makes writing less tiring and can’t 


TEACHERS, PARENTS, 
j CHILDREN LIKE IT... 
7 AND | SEE WHERE 

WE'LL CUT OUR 
SUPPLY COSTS! 


—yet never needle-sharp. They get 
sanitation!—germ-proof, sterilizable 
construction —made of Bakelite —pre- 
vents transmission of germs. 
Greatest of all, they get cash sav- 
ings... AUTOPOINT installations, 
with tested AUTOPOINT control 
system, soon pay for themselves by 
eliminating wood-pencil waste and 
loss! Write now for complete details 


Write for details with- 


’ ‘ Tucson Senior High School 
out obligation. 








ie PORTER-CABLE 
aA CHINE COMPANY | 


PRECISION MACHINERY BUILDERS SINCE 1906 
1717 N. Salina St. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 











MOVIE EQUIPMENT DEALER 


Says: 


what's what in fine Movie Equipment. I've been in 
the game’ since VICTOR built the World's first lémm 
cameras and projectors . . . and, it's amazing how VIC- 
TOR has consistently led the field with major advance- 
ments that have made important contributions to non- 
theatrical MOVIES 


“You still can't surpass the models 3, 4 and 5 VIC- 
TOR Cameras VICTOR Silent Master Projectors are 
truly outstanding and, as for sound, this VICTOR 
Animatophone is a genuine marvel! That's why its popu- 
larity is unrivalled, for example, among schools—one of 
the most important of all sound equipment markets. 


“Ll want my customers satisfied . . . so | always 
recommend VICTOR products with their many exclusive, 
money-saving advantages . . . for home, school, church 
or business use.” 


VICTOR CAMERAS, Silent and Sound PROJECTORS 
are SOLD BY BETTER DEALERS most EVERYWHERE 


Write TODAY for Literature and name of nearest dealer 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP., vavenrorr, iowa 


ANGELES, NEW 


CHICAGO, Los S622 €) 7 ¥ 
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of plan and samples. Adapted 
to school use. No obligation! 


get out of order. They get safety from 
pencils that are always ready to write 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept.NS-6 
1801 FOSTER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














BETTER GRADES... 
and FASTER GRADING! 


Duo-Tang Loose Leaf covers enable 
4 


students to present their papers in 
an orderly and systematic manner, 
Equipped with the ex- 
clusive BUILT-IN Duo- 


Tang fastener—an out- 
standing feature found tical, economical. 
in no other article of its 
kind. Will not twist or 
turn. at low cost. 


Teachers require less space to stack 
covers on their desk. Can check or 
grade notes with ease and speed. 
Both students and teachers prefer 
Duo-Tang covers because they are 
easy to operate and handle—prac- 
Important notes 
can be preserved for future reference 


Duo-Tang covers are durably built of wear-resisting 
paper with embossed leather grain finish. Available in 
ten pleasing colors—note or letter size. Send for sam- 
ple today. 


Ellingsworth Manufacturing Co. 


200 SouTH PEorIA Srreet, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A Htstory oF MopEerRN COLLOQUIAL 


EncuiisH. By Henry Cecil Wyld. 
Third Edition. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc.,1937. Pp. xviii + 


433. $3. 

Highly technical and scholarly work on 
the development of modern colloquial 
English. Of interest to advanced and 
graduate students. 

THE BEGINNING SUPERINTENDENT. By 
Frederick Elmer Bolton, Thomas Ray- 
mond Cole, John Hunnicut Jessup. 
New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1937. Pp. xxxiv + 613. $4. 
Three Western authors collaborate to 

produce a readable book on school ad- 
ministration for the beginning superin- 
tendent. Filled with excellent material, 
numerous illustrations and some of the 
best current authority. 

DEATH VALLEY Prospectors. By Dane 
Coolidge. Illustrated by the Author. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
1937. Pp. 178. $2.50. 

A tale simply told of a romantic, al- 
most mystic region in the West, includ- 
ing a good sketch of Death Valley 
“Scotty” and his castle. 


EDUCATING FoR Democracy. A Sym- 
posium. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The 
Antioch Press, 1937. Pp. ix + 148. 
$1. 


Horace Mann was the inspiration for 
this symposium on education and de- 
mocracy at Antioch College in the fall 
of 1936. Worth reading. 

MosLEM WoMEN ENTER A NEw Wor -p. 
By Ruth Frances Woodsmall. New 
York: Round Table Press, Inc., 1936. 
Pp. 432. $3. 

Thoughtful presentation of an Eastern 
movement that has caused much con- 
cern to conservatives within these coun- 
tries and much speculation amogg those 
of the West. These early developments 
are sympathetically written. 

SNAKES AND THEIR Ways By C. H. 
Curran and Carl Kauffeld. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 1937. Pp. xvii + 285. $3.50. 
Popular treatment of a subject pos- 

sessing eternal interest and fascination 

for young and old alike. Some of the 
authentic incidents presented are more 
colorful than older fables. This book is 

a valuable addition for secondary sci- 

ence libraries. 

THe New Cutture. An Organic Phil- 
osophy of Education. By A. Gordon 
Melvin. A John Day Book. New 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 
1937. Pp. 296. $3.50. 

The author of several worthy books 
on progressive education now produces 
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an organic philosophy of education that 

promises to be a valuable contribution 

to the literature of educational change. 

THe Tree Has Roots. By Mary Jane 
Ward. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 315. $2.50. 
“Buildings and Grounds” plays the 

major part in this dramatic presenta- 

tion of a new phase for college novels. 

No OTHER WHITE MeN. By Julia 
Davis. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. 242. $2. 

Story of Lewis and Clark, garnered 
from their diaries, and told in a man- 
ner that will keep adolescent or adult 
out of bed until it is finished. Vivid 
history. Recommended for secondary 
school libraries. 

DIRECTING LEARNING THROUGH CLASS 
MANAGEMENT. By Willard F. Tidy- 
man. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc., 1937. Pp. vii + 539. $2.50. 
Emphasis on the general managerial 

aspects of teaching; a new approach. 

Profitable textbook for training institu- 

tions. 

DENMARK, KINGDOM OF REASON. By 
Agnes Rothery. New York: The Vik- 
ing Press, 1937. Pp. xi + 275. $3. 
One of the best travel books we have 

read in recent years. The Danish cul- 
ture is so understandingly and sympa- 
thetically described that the reader is 
left with an unusually clear-cut impres- 
sion. Illustrations well chosen. 

Wacons Westwarp. The Old Trail to 
Santa Fe. Written and Illustrated by 
Armstrong Sperry. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company, 1936. Pp. 
ix + 276. $2. 

Adventure in Americana or “Winning 
the West” that will hold the interest of 
any adolescent long past bedtime. A 
stirring adventure with a wagon train 
along the old Santa Fe trail. Recom- 
mended for early and upper secondary 
libraries. 


Just Off the Press 


BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE USE. Ad- 
vanced Course. By John G. Kirk and 
William R. Odell. Philadelphia: The 
John C. Winston Company, 1937. Pp. 
xiv + 514. $1.84. 

THE Symposium oF Prato. Translated 
Into English by B. Jowett. Boston: 
International Pocket Library. Pp. 96. 
$0.25 (Paper Cover). 

ANOTHER SINGING TimME. A Book of 
Songs for Little Children. By Satis 
N. Coleman and Alice G. Thorn. II- 
lustrations by Ruth Carroll. A John 
Day Book. New York: Reynal & 
Hitchcock, Inc., 1937. Pp. 48. $2.50. 





A TEACHER’S GUIDE TO UNITED STATES 
AND CanapA. By Pearl H. Middle- 


brook. New York: Silver, Burdett 
and Company, 1937. Pp. vi + 42. 
$0.42 (Paper Cover). 

ROMEO AND JULIET (by William Shakes- 
peare) and CYRANO DE BERGERAC (by 
Edmond Rostand). Noble’s Com- 
parative Classics. Edited by Thomas 
L. Doyle and M. David Hoffman. 
New York: Noble and Noble, Pub- 
lishers, Inc., 1937. Pp. viii + 484. 
$1.20. 

Our Business Lire. By Lloyd L. Jones: 
Complete Edition. New York: The 
Gregg Publishing Company, 1936. Pp. 
viii + 660. $1.50. 

Your CLOTHES AND PERSONALITY. By 
Mildred Graves Ryan. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1937. Pp. xiv + 389. $1.72. 

Our FLAG AND Our ScHoots. Compiled 
by Samuel Engle Burr. Wilmington, 
Del.: Published by Americanism 
Committees of the Department of 
Delaware, American Legion, and La 
Grande Voiture de Delaware, La So- 
ciété Des 40 et 8. $0.75 (Paper 
Cover). 

ABSTRACTS OF STUDIES IN EDUCATION 
AT THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE. Part VII (1937). Edited by 
Charles C. Peters. The Pennsylvania 
State College Studies in Education, 
No. 19. State College, Pa.: School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
1937. Lithoprinted. Pp. 64. (Paper 
Cover). 

DRAMATIZED BALLADS. 
White and Janet E. Tobitt. Illus- 
trated by Barbara Danielsen. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1937. 
Pp. 192. $2. 

THE WONDERFUL WONDERS OF ONE- 
Two-Turee. By David Eugene Smith. 
New York: McFarlane, Warde and 
McFarlane, Inc., 1937. Pp. 47. $1. 

HELPING PupiIts ENJOY SHORT STORIES. 
By Howard Francis Seely. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1937. 
Pp. 23. $0.32. (Paper Cover). 

RECENT STORIES FOR ENJOYMENT. Se- 
lected and Edited by Howard Francis 
Seely and Margaret Roling. New 
York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1937. Pp. xii + 359 + XL. $1.48. 

A SuRvEY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
GROUNDS AND EQUIPMENT IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA. /ssued by James H. Hope, 
State Superintendent of Education. 
Columbia, S. C.: South Carolina State 
Department of Education, 1937. Pp. 
182. Mimeographed. (Paper Cover). 

AMERICA’S MARCH TOWARD DEMOCRACY. 
History of American Life, Political 
and Social. By Harold Rugg. The 
Rugg Social Science Series; Vol. IV, 
of the Junior High School Course. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1937. 
Pp. xii + 515. $1.96. 


By Alice M. G. 
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TO“BUY RIGHT” COMPARE 
BECKLEY-CARDY VALUES 


Economy at Beckley-Cardy is only partly a matter of price. An even 
greater advantage is Beckley-Cardy’s high quality and complete service 
Over 30 years experience makes this possible 

A comprehensive line of modern school products is available. 
Beckley-Cardy this time and appraise the values for yourself. 


Special Catalogs mailed without obligation. Write today. 





Specify 


Manufacturers and Furnishers of School Seating, Blackboards, 
Supplies and Equipment. 


Beckley-Cardy 


1632 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 














@REPAIR YOUR 
WORN BOOKS 


y 











this Quick 


way 









~ “Moisten back of 
binder and fasten 
| contents to covers. 
Moisten binder and A 
fit over book as 
shown. 


aylord’s Double 
Stitched Binder 
securely refastens the contents of a book to its cover. 
Takes only a few minutes to do. Costs but a few cents. 
Books repaired by this method are as strong as when 
new. 

This Double Stitched Binder is made of a special 
strong cloth sewed together with a unique machine 
stitch which will not ravel. Write for prices and a free 
copy of “Bookcraft” which explains every step in book 
repair. 


GAYLORD BROS. inc 


ESTABLISHED 1896 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Makers of Better Library Supplies and Furniture 








YOU CAN 
DEPEND UPON 


YALE) 





LOCKER LOCKS 


Whatever type of locker lock 
you require, you can have the 
security and dependability 
of YALE—whether for new in- 
stallations or replacements. 


YALE 


BUILT-IN TYPE COMBINA- 
TION LOCKS OR COM- 
BINATION PADLOCKS 


YALE 


KEY LOCKER LOCKS — 
WITH PIN TUMBLER, 
GROOVED KEY OR FLAT 
KEY OPERATION 







The experience of our locker 
lock experts is at your service 
without obligation. Write for any information you 
desire. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Connecticut U. S. A. 





The Tennant Floor 
Maintenance System 


Dustless Dry Cleaning -:- Dustless Sanding 


Seals and Burnishes 


Polishes -:- 


Scrubs 


Waxes -:- 







Model C 
High Speed 


Tennant Floor Machine shown without hood or vacuum. 


8 in. roll of steel wool for burnishing, penetrating seal 
and dry cleaning. 


8 in. or 16 in. steel wool cylinders, scrubbing or pol- 
ishing brushes, can be used interchangeably on the 
same machine. 

Send for list of users in your locality where you can 
see correctly maintained floors. 


Write for information and demonstration 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. WESTFIELD, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1870 
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No Trespassing 


Come tripping along with us to the 
high school auditorium at Cambridge, 
Md. It boasts one of those gymnasium- 
auditorium combinations that so many 
schools are wearing these PWA days. 
To keep stray balls and gym pupils 
from bounding all over an expensively 
equipped stage, there has been installed 
a barrier in the form of rolling grille — 
the very newest thing in Kinnear de- 
sign. 

If you dote on dimensions, this grille 
is 27 by 14% feet. It operates a good 
deal like the Kinnear rolling door, if you 
know it—spring counterbalanced and 
coiled on a barrel above the lintel. Or 
to get down to the vulgarly familiar, it’s 
the same principle as a window shade. 

The glory of this grille — which is 
fabricated out of round steel bars joined 
by pressed steel links — is that it keeps 
out trespassers without sacrifice of air, 
light or vision. 

Another handy use for this grille is to 
shut off the classroom area from a play- 
ful and curious public when the gym- 
nasium or auditorium is used for enter- 





ve 





In St. Augustine’s Academy, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Fenestra Steel Windows supply 
a maximum of evenly distributed day- 
light in the proper proportion to floor 
area. Their easy-opening ventilators pro- 
ject outward, providing 
fresh air without drafts, 
and protecting against 
rain even when open. 


Architect William Koll 


tainment purposes of an evening. The 
grilles can be made in bronze, aluminum 
or stainless steel; just ask the Kinnear 
Manufacturing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Molly Is a Lady 

Molly is a University of Missouri 
cow, who survived the 1936-37 ice age 
in that state. Because she had a hand- 
ful of sand sprinkled in front of her 
last winter as she entered her stall, she 
now, being of the temperamental sex, will 
not budge a foot at milking time un- 
less her pathway is strewn with sand. 

The Rex-Watson Company of Can- 
astota, N. Y., had better be warned by 
the foregoing. All of its handsome and 
safe new school busses are now equipped 
with Lintern sanders. It would be just 
too bad if the busses decided to strike 
for sanded roads even in dry weather. 
The Great American, Sahara and Gobi 
deserts could be quickly denuded in 
such event, so staggering is the daily 
mileage of the nation’s school busses. 

Water, snow and ice make highways 
dangerous. School busses equipped with 























had other reasons, too, for choosing 
Fenestra Steel Windows. Their attrac- 
tive appearance harmonized perfectly 
with the architecture. The narrow, 


solid steel frames and muntins are 


THE MODERN 


Ten CSTV A 





SCHOOL WINDOW 





these electrically operated sanders mean 
fewer accidents, smaller upkeep costs 
and strict maintenance of bus schedules 
however slippery the streets. 


On the Fence 

We can’t imagine anyone sitting on 
the fence on this question, but that’s 
the policy of some school administrators. 
To us, many school districts are plainly 
negligent in their duty when they fail 
to provide a high fence around certain 
school grounds. 

With industrial areas and motor high- 
ways encroaching upon and surround- 
ing school property, a good protective 
fence means the saving of child life. 

What brings all this up at the mo- 
ment is a new manual called “Planned 
Protection.”” We think we have some- 
thing here that will interest schoolmen 
for it means the saving of both child 
life and fence life. Continental Steel 
Corporation, Kokomo, Ind., issues the 
manual and in it announces the use ot 
konik steel as the standard base metal 
for all its chain-link fences. Konik steel 
is a brand new brand made of copper, 
nickel and chromium in patented pro- 
portions. It is said to have far greater 
resistance to rust and corrosion than 
standard steels or even copper-bearing 
steels. This fence is definitely something 
to look into rather than to sit upon. 


SCHOOL 
WINDOWS 


that are 


BEAUTIFUL 
PRACTICAL 
ECONOMICAL 





fire-resistant. Maintenance expense 
is lowered by small, glass lights, 
cheaply and quickly replaced, easily 
cleaned from within the school. Tele- 
phone the local Fenestra office for 
details, or write Detroit 
Steel Products Company, 
2255 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, 


Michigan. 
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A Totally New Idea... 
an Unlocking Device 


THIS new feature, which is 
now furnished at no extra 
charge on Durabilt Single 
and Double Tier Lockers, 
operates with all standard 
locks, permits of pre-lock- 
ing and prevents accidental 


locking of door in open 
position. 
Since this Unlocking De- 


vice is designed to function 
quietly, lockers so equipped 
are exceptionally silent in 
operation. 


Advisory Service 
Our service is always avail- 


able for guidance in the so- 
lution of special problems. 


Write for Catalog 


A new and up-to-the-min- 
ute catalog describing and 
illustrating Durabilt Steel 
Lockers and Cabinets is 
now ready for mailing. 
Phone, write or wire for 
your copy which will be sent immediately to you. 


V0 better built that Durabilt! 
DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CoO. 


410 ARNOLD AVE. e AURORA, ILL. 














TEACH PRINTING 





IT DEVELOPS COOPERATION 


Publishing a school paper is a project in which stu- 
dents have a lively interest. Active participation in 
this enterprise, which enlists the work of many hands 
and minds, teaches the value of cooperative effort 
and helps the student to adjust himself to the needs 
of any group undertaking. Write for the free booklet 
“Why Teach Printing” which gives 12 reasons why 
a school printing course is essential. 


AMERICAN 


TYPE FOUNDERS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
200 Elmora Avenue... Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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visual working conditions 
in the classroom are not at 
their best. If blackboard is 
shiny, if it reflects light. 
pupils must SQUINT to 
read from it ... and SQUINT is often the forerunner of 
impaired sight. 

When you select Blackboard, specify STERLING BLACK- 
BOARD. It will not shine, reflect light. or fade out writing. 
Pupils can see the writing on it all of the time, from any 
angle in the room. 

And it has a smoother writing surface, free from irregular- 
ities, blemishes and imperfections. Take the SQUINT out 
of Blackboard Reading by installing this durable, economical 
blackboard. 


Send for Sample of Sterling blackboard. Address Dept. S 621 


WELEL COSTELLO co. 


MANE EFACIULRIES - “ CHICAGO PEICHIS, GL. 





McAr thur... 
Your “Buy” Word in Towels! 





Send for this Complete, Workable 
School Towel System that 


REDUCES 
BATH TOWEL costs! 


Out MeActher Mee FREE 


and McArthur Towels, PORTFOLIO 
used in leading universi- 
ties and high schools, 
have proved to be the 
most practical way to 
stretch your towel 


dollars. Get full de- 


tails and prices! 
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Geo. McArthur & 
Sons, Dept. 3, 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Please send us your free illus- 
trated portfolio on the ‘'McArthur 





Towel Plan," including sample swatches. } 

Name... . 

we: ' Write for Information 
EL AOR ES AD ' on McARTHUR 


SWIM ROBES 





GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 
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Impartiality 

Our old Fanny Pearl always said 
about Bill, her very black and portly 
husband: “I likes Bill, but I doan like 
his ways.” 

Some superintendents feel that way 
when they go shopping for equipment 
and supplies. They like to buy from 
a source they know to be reliable, but 
they sometimes resent the idea that a 
single house offers little or no choice in 
types of equipment. 

It was pleasant news to the whole 
school field when that highly regarded 
house, the Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. of Minneapolis, added to its 
fine line of electrically operated con- 
heating, ventilating and air 
conditioning a complete line of controls 
Now a 
school may have heating and ventilating 
control with either air or 
electricity for motive power or a com- 
bination of these, all from Minneapolis- 


trols for 
operated by compressed air. 
equipment 
Honeywell. This company is in a posi- 


tion impartially to recommend the right 
control for each school application. 


No Dust to Excuse 


“Sawdust!” Suppose you were play- 
ing the old psychologist’s game and had 
that word hurled at you. What would 
your comeback be? Meat market? Re- 









and uninterrupted service. 





IUustrated is a view 





Pix Equipment passes every examination 
with flying colors. . . whether it’s in at- 
tractiveness of design, sturdiness of con- 
struction or economy of operation. It is 
planned and built by experienced tech- 
nicians to give many years of efficient 


of the Pix equipped 
cafeteria of Lindbloom High School, Chicago. 


vival meeting? Saloon? Box of chalk? 
Your answer would reveal your past. 

This year’s crop of teachers probably 
won't associate sawdust with chalk 
boxes. Weber Costello Company, Chi- 
cago Heights, IIl., has flung sawdust and 
tradition to the winds and is packing 
its dustless crayons in cartons of 144 
sticks. Each carton is neatly divided 
into four boxes of thirty-six sticks each. 

Distribution is simple. Instead of 
apportioning chalk by the handfuls out 
of the wooden sawdust-packed box, 
each teacher gets a quarter pack of dust- 
less crayons, which she tucks neatly into 
her desk drawer, pending blackboard 
exercises. 

Would you like to have a box? Just 
write for a trial package of thirty-six 
sticks, sending 25 cents for handling. 


Tables Are Turned 


Classical mythology must have in- 
spired the table design in hotels and 
some school cafeterias. Half-table, 
half-horse are these, the upper part be- 
ing table top and the legs wooden 
horses. And wasn’t it Louis XV who 
had a table that sank through the floor 
between courses and then came up either 
smiling or groaning with new viands. 

A smarter dodge than either of these 
two is the Fold-O-Leg table made by 
the Mitchell Manufacturing Company, 


AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS IN CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 


School executives and their architects 
are invited to make full use of our engi- 
neering and consultation staff—whether 
the problem is one of modernizing pres- 
ent food service facilities, planning a new 
installation or buying single pieces of 
cafeteria and kitchen equipment. 


atBERT PICK Co.1nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 
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Milwaukee. Three table tops are avail- 
able with steel chassis. The sturdy steel 
legs fold into the recessed table top. 
Even the largest tables, 30 by 120 
inches, can easily be folded and carried 
by one man. Forty Fold-O-Legs take 
up no more room than ten tables with 
wooden horses. Tops are made of five- 
ply fir veneer, battleship linoleum or 
tempered masonite pressed wood. 


Solo 


Within the month we have witnessed 
the one-man operation of some tele- 
scopic gym seats that worked as slick 
and smooth as anything without even 
the lubrication of profanity. These 
seats are for indoor use in the school 
gymnasium. They operate on a roll- 
away principle, which permits several 
rows of seats to be “nested” out of the 
way when not in use. 

The weight of these seats, together 
with the weight of the spectators, is 
evenly distributed over the floor area 
occupied by the seats when in use. This 
puts no unnatural strain on any part 
of the gym floor. For a good descrip- 
tion of them, try the Fred Medart 
Manufacturing Company, St. Louis. 
This firm has the real dope, having 
experimented with them for fourteen 
months before perfecting them for the 
school market. 
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